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Tue most brilliant passages in_the history of Spanish adventure in the New 
World are undoubtedly afforded hy the conquests of Mexico and Peru,—the 
two states which combined with the largest extent of empire a refined social 
polity and considerable progress in the arts cf civilization. Indeed, so pro- 
minently do they stand out on the great canvas of history that the name of 
the one, notwithstanding the contrast they exhibit in their respective institu- 
tions, most naturally suggests that of the other ; and when I sent to Spain to 
collect materials for an account of the Conquest of Mexico I included in my 
researches those relating to the Conquest of Peru. 

The larger part of the documents, in both cases, was obtained from the 
same grect vepository,—the archives of the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid; a body specially intrusted with the preservation of whatever may 
serve to illustrate the Spanish colonial annals, The richest portion of its 
collection is peonedly thag furnished hy the papers of Muiioz, This eminent 
scholar, the historiographer f the Indies, employed nearly fifty years of his 
life in amassing materials for a history of Spanish discovery and conquest in 
America, For this, as he acted under the authority of the government, every 
facility was afforded him; and public offices and private depositories, in all 
the principal cities of the empire, both at home and throughout the wide 
extent of its colonial possessions, were freely opened to his inspection. The 
result was a magnificent collection of manuscripts, many of which he patiently 
transcribed with his own hand, But he did not live to reap the fruits of his 
versevering industry. The first velume of his work, relating to the voyages of 
Cotati was scarcely finished when he died; and his manuscripts, at least 
that portion of them which have reference to Mexico and Peru, were destined 
to dorslty the uses of another, an inhabitant of that New World to which they 
related, 

Another scholar, to whose literary stores I am largely indebted, is Don 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, late Director of the Royal Academy of 
History. Through the greater part of his long life he was employed in as- 
sembling original documents to illustrate the colonial annals. Many of these 
have heen incorporated in his great work, “Coleccion de los Viages y Descu- 
brimientos,” which, although far from being completed after. the original plan 
of its author, is of inestimable service to the historian. In following down the 
track of discovery, Navarrete turned aside from the conquests of Mexico and 
Peru, to exhibit the voyages of his countrymen in the Indian seas, His 
manuscripts relating to the two former countries he courteously allowed to be 
copied for me. Some of them have since appeared in print, under the 
auspices of his learned coadjutors, Salvi and Baranda, associated with him in 
the Academy ; but the documents placed in my hands formed a mosé impor- 
tant contribution to my materials for the present history. 
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The death of this illustrious man, which occurred some time after the 
resent work was begun, has lef6 a void in his country not easy to be filled ; 
or he was zealously devoted to letters, and few have done more to extend the 
knowledge of her colonial history. Far from an exclusive solicitude for his 
own literary projects, le was ever ready to extend his sympathy and assist- 
ance to those of others. Tlis reputation as a scholar was enhanced by the 
higher qualities which he possessed as a man,—by his benevolence, his sim- 
plicity of manners, and unsullied moral worth, My own obligations to him 
ave large: for from the publication of my first historical work, down to the 
last week of his life, I have constantly received proofs from him of his hearty 
and most eficient interest in the prosecution of my historical labours ; and I 
now the more willingly pay this well-merited tribute to bis deserts, that it 
must be exempt from all suspicion of tlattery. ; 

Tn the list of those to whom 1 have been indebted for materials 1 must also 
inchide the name of M. Ternaux-Compans, so well known by his faithful and 
elegant French versions of the Muioz manuscripts ; and that of my friend 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, who, under the modest dress of translation, has 
furnished a most acute and learned commentary on Spanish-Arabian history, 
--securing for himself the foremost rank in that dificult department of letters, 
which has been illumined by the labours of a Masdeu, a Casiri, and a Conde, 

To the materials derived from these sources T have added some manuscripts 
of an important character from the library of the Escorial. These, which 
chiefly relate to the ancient institutions of Pern, formed part of the splendid 

collection of Lord Kingsborouzh, which bas unfortunately shared the lot of 
most literary collections, and been dispersed, since the death of its noble 
anthor. For these | am indebted to that industrious bibliographer Mr. 0. 
Rich, now resident in London, Lastly, I must not omit to mention my 
obligations, in another way, to my friend Charles Folsom, Esq,. the learned 
librarian of the Boston Athenasim, whose minute acquaintance with the 
grammatical structure and the true idiom of our English tongue has enabled 
me to correct many inacenracies into which I had fallen in the composition 
both of this and of my former works, 

From these different quarters I have accumulated a large amount of manu- 
scripts, of the most various character and from the most authentic sources ; 
royal grants and ordinances, instructions of the court, letters of the emperor 
to the great colonial officers, municipal records, personal diaries and memo- 
randa, and a mass of private correspondence of the principal actors in this 
turbulent drama, Perhaps it was the turbulent state of the country which 
Jed to a more frequent correspondence hetween the government at home and 
the colonial ofticers. But, whatever he the cause, the collection of manu- 
script materials in reference to Pern is fuller and more complete than that 
which relates to Mexico ; so that there is scarcely a nook or corner so obsenre, 
in the path of the adventurer, that some light has not been thrown on it by 
the written correspondence of the period. The historian has rather had ocea- 
sion to complain of the embarras des richesses; for in the multi plicity of 
contradictory testimony it is not always easy to detect the truth, as the 
sel ipvlaity of cross-lights is apt to dazzle and bewilder the eye of the 
spectator. : 

The present History has been conducted on the same general plan with 
that of the Conquest of Mexico. In an Introductory Book [have endeavoured 
to tied the institutions of the Ineas, that the reader may be acquainted 
with the character and condition of that extraordinary race before he enters 
on the story of their subjugation. The remaining books are occupied with 
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the narrative of the Conquest. And here the subject, it must be allowed, 
notwithstanding the opportunities it presents for the display of character, 
strange romantic incident, and picturesque scenery, does not atford so obvious 
advantages to the historian as the Conquest of Mexico. Indeed, few subjects 
can present a parallel with that, for the purposes either of the historian or the 
oet. ‘The natural development of the story, there, is precisely what would 
prescribed by the severest rules of art. The conquest of the country is the 
rreat_ end always in the view of the reader. From the first landing of the 
paniards on the soil, their subseyuent adventures, their battles and negotia- 
tious, their ruinous retreat, their rally and final siege, all tend to this grand 
result, till the long series is closed by the downfall of the capital, In the 
march of events, all moves steadily forward to this consummation, It is a 
magnificent epic, in which the unity of interest is complete. 

In the “Conquest of Peru,” the actiou, so far as it is founded on the sub- 
version of the Incas, terminates long before the close of the narrative. The 
remaining portion is taken up with the fierce feuds of the Conquerors, which 
would seem, from their very nature, to be incapable of being gathered round 
a central point of interest. To secure this, we must look beyond the immediate 
overthrow of the Indian empire. The conquest of the natives is but the first 
step, to he followed by the conquest of the Spaniards—the rebel Spaniards— 
themselves, till the supremacy of the crown is permanently established over 
the country. It is not till this period that the acquisition of this transatlantic 
enipire can be said to be copia and by fixing the eye on this remoter 
point the successive steps of the narrative will be fonnd leading to one great 
result, and that unity of interest preserved which is scarcely less essential to 
historic than dramatic composition. How far this has been effected in the 
present work must be left to the judgment of the reader. 

No history of the Conyuest of Pern, founded on original documents and 
aspiring to the ererlit of a classic composition, like the * Conquest of Mexico” 
by Solis, has been attempted, so far as 1 am aware, by the Spaniards. The 

nglish possess one of high value, from the pen of Robertson, whose masterly 
sketch ocenpies its due space in his great work on America. It has been my 
object to exhibit this same story in all its romantic details; not merely to 
portray the characteristic features of the Conquest, but to fill np the outline 
with the colouring of life, so as to present a minute and faithful picture of the 
times. For this purpose, I have, in the composition of the work, availed 
inyself freely of my manuscript materials, allowed the actors to speak as much 
as possible for themselves, and especially made frequent use of their letters ; 
for nowhere is the heart more likely to disclose itself than in the freedom of 
private correspondence. I have made liberal extracts from these authorities 
in the notes, both to sustain the text, and to put in a printed form those pro- 
ductions of the eminent captains and statesmen of the time, which are not 
very accessible to Spaniards themselves. 

I. Amédée Pichot, in the Preface to the French translation of the “ Con- 
quest of Mexico,” infers from the plan of the composition that I must have 
earefully studied the writings of his countryman M. de Barante. The acute 
critic does me but justice in ap yosing me familiar with the principles of that 
writer's historical theory, so a ay developed in the Preface to his “ Dues de 
Bourgogne.” And I have had occasion to admire the skilful manner in which 
he illustrates this theory himself, by constructing out of the rnde materials of 
a distant time a monument of genius that transports us at once into the midst 
of the Feudal Ages,—and this without the incongruity which usually attaches 
toa modern-antique. Tn like manner I haveattempte to seize the character- 
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istic expression of a distant age and to exhibit it in the freshness of life. But 
in an essential particular I have deviated from the pan of the French historian. 
T have suffered the scaifolding to remain after the building has been completed. 
In other words, I have shown to the reader the steps of the process by which 
I have come to my conclusions. Instead of requiring him to take my version 
of the story on trust, I have endeavoured to give him a reason for my faith. 
By copious citations from the original authorities, and by such critical notices 
of them as would explain to him the influences to which they were subjected, 
T have endeavoured to put him in a position for judging for hinself, and thus 
for revising, and, if ee be, reversing, the jndyments of the historian. He will, 
at any rate, by this means, be enabled to estinuute the difficulty of arriving at 
trath amidst the conflict of testimony; and he will learn to place little 
reliance on those writers who pronounce on the mysterious past with what 
Fontenelle calls “a frightful degree of certainty,’—a spirit the most opposite 
to that of the true philosophy of history. 

Yet it must be admitted that the chronicler who records the events of an 
earlier age has some obvious advantages in the store of manuscript materials 
at his command,—the statements of friends, rivals, and enemies furnishing 
a wholesome counterpoise to each other—and also in the general course of 
events, as they achany occurred, affording fhe best commentary on the true 
inolives of the parties. The actor, engaged in the heat of the strife, finds his 
view bounded fy the circle around him, and his vision blinded by the smoke 
snd dust of the confliet: while the spectator, whose eye ranges over the 
ground from a more distant and elevated point, though the individual objects 
may lese somewhat of their vividness, takes in at a glance all the operations 
of the field. Paradoxical as it may appear, truth founded on contemporary 
testimony would seem, after all, as likely to be attained by the writer of a 
later day as by contemporaries themselves. 

Before closing these remarks, [ may be permitted to add a few of a personal 
nature, In several foreign notices of my writings, the anthor has been said 
to be blind ; and more than ones | have had the credit of having lost my sight 
in the ge Pe a of my first history. When I have met with such erroneous 
vecounts, have hastened to correct them. But the present oceasion affords 
me the best means of doing so; and Tam the more desirous of this as I fear 
some of my own remarks, in the Prefaces to my former histories, have led to 
the mistake. = 

While at the University, I received an injury in one of my eyes, which 
deprived me of the sight of it. The other, soon after, was attacked by inilam- 
tation so severely that for some time f lost the sight of that also; and, though 
it was subsequently restored, the organ was so nich disordered as to remain 
permanently debilitated, while twice in my life, since, L have been deprived of 
the use of it for all purposes of reading and writing, for several years together. 
It was during one of these periods that I received from Madrid the materials 
for the “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” and °. my disabled condition 
with my transatlantic treasures lying around me, I was like one pining from 
hunger in the midst of abmdance. “In this state, I resolved to make the ear, 
if possibile, do the work of the eye. I procured the services of a secretary, who 
read t» me the various authorities : and in tirue I became so far familiar with 
he sounds of the different foreign languages (to some of which, indeed, I had 
been previously accustomed by a residence abroad) that I could comprehend 
shis reading without much difteulty. As the reader proceeded, I dictated 
capious notes; aud when these had swelled to a considerable amount they 
were read to me repeatedly, till I had mastered their contents sufficiently for 
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the pnrposes of composition. The same notes furnished an easy means of 
reference to sustain the text. 

Still another difticulty occurred, in the mechanical lahour of writing, which 
I found a severe trial to thé eye. This was remedied ly means of a writing- 
case, such as is used by the blind, which enabled me to commit my thoughts 
to paper without the aid of sight, serving me equally well in the dark as in 
the light. The characters thus formed made a near approach to hieroglyphies ; 
but my secretary became expert in the art of deciphering, and a fair copy —with 
a liberal allowance for unavoidable blinders—was transcribed for tie use of 
the printer. I have described the process with more minuteness, as some 
curiosity has been repeatedly expressed in reference to my smodus operandi 
under my privations, and the knowledge of it may be of sonie assistance to 
others in similar cirenmstances, : 

Though I was encouraged by the sensible progress of my work, it was 
necessarily slow. Bnt in time the tendeney to intlammation diminished, and 
the strength of the eye was confirmed more and more. It was at length so 
far restored that I could read for several hours of the day, though my labours 
in this way necessarily terminated with the daylight. Nor could 1 ever dis- 
pense with the services of a secretary, or with the writing-case ; for, contrary 
to the usual experience, I have found writing a severer trial to the eye than 
reading,—-a remark, however, which does not apply to the reading of mann- 
script ; and to enable myself, therefore, to revise my composition more eare- 
fully, I caused a copy of the “Tlistory of Ferdinand and Isabella” to be 
poe for my own inspection before it was sent to the press for publication, 

uch as | have described was the improved state of my health during the 
preparation of the “Conquest of Mexico ;” and, satistied with being raised so 
nearly to a level with the rest of my species, id scarcely envied the superior 

od fortune of those who could prolong their studies into the evening and 

é later hours of the night. 

But a change has again taken place during the last two years. The sight 
of my eye has become gradually dimmed, while the sensibility of the nerve has 
heen so far increased that for several weeks of the last year | have not opened 
a volume, and through the whole time I have not had the use of it, on an 
average, for more than an hour a day. Nor can I cheer myself with the 
delusive expectation that, impaired as the organ has become from having heen 
tasked, probably, beyond its strength, it ean ever renew its youth, or be of 
much service ta me hereafter in my literary researches. Whether I shall have 
the heart to enter, as I had proposed, on a new and more extensive field of 
historical labour, with these impediments, I cannot say. Perhaps long habit, 
and a natural desire to follow up the eareer which | have so long pursued, may 
make this, in a manner, necessary, as my past experience has already proved 
that it is practicable. 

From this statement—too long, I fear, for his patience—the reader who feels 
any curiosity about the matter will understand the real extent of ny embar- 
rassments in my historical pursnits. That they have not been very light will 
be readily admitted, when it is considered that [ have had bet a limited use of 
my eye in its best state, and that much of the time I have been debarred 
from the use of it altogether, Yet the difficulties L have had to contend with 
ave very far inferior to those which fall to the lot of a blind man, I know of 
no historian now alive who can claim the glory of having overcome such 
obstacles, but the author of “La Conquéte de l'Angleterre par les Nor- 
mands ;” who, to nse his own touching and beautiful language, “ has made 
himself the friend of darkness.” and who, te a srrofoeied philosophy that 
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requires no light but that from within, unites a capacity for extensive and 
— research, that might well demand the severest application of the 
student. 

‘The remarks into which I have been Jed at such length will, I trust, not be 
set down by the reader to an unworthy egotism, but to their true source, a 
desire to correct a misapprehension to which | may have unintentionally given 
rise myself, and which has gained me the credit with some—far from grateful 
to my feelings, since undeseryed—of having surmounted the incalculable 
obstacles which lie in the path of the blind man. 


Boston, April 2, 1347. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY—S0URCES OF PEROVIAN CIVILIZATLON— 
EMPIRE OF THE INCAS—ROVAL FAMILY—NOBILITY, 


Or the numerous nations which occupied the great American continent at the 
time of its discovery by the Europeans, the two most advaneed in power and 
refinement were undoubtedly these of Mexico and Pern. But, though resem- 
bling one another in extent of civilization, they differed wirlely as to the 
nature of it; and the philosophical student of his species may feel a natural 
curiosity to trace the diferent steps by which these two nations strove to 
emerge from the state of barbarism and place themselves on a higher point in 
the seale of humanity. In a former work I have endeavoured to exhibit the 
institutions and character of the ancient Mexicans, and the story of their 
conquest by the Spaniards. The present will be devoted to the Peruvians ; 
and, if their history shall he found to present less strange anomalies and 
striking contrasts than that of the Aztecs, it may interest us quite as mueh 
by the recur picture it offers of a well-regulated government and sober 
habits of industry under the patriarchal sway of the Incas. 

The empire of Peru, at the period of the Spanish invasion, stretched along 
the Pacific from about the second degree north to the thirty-seventh degree 
of south latitude ; a line, also, which describes the western boundaries of the 
modern republics of Ecuador, Pern, Bolivia, and Chili, Its breadth cannot so 
easily be determined ; for, though bounded everywhere by the great ocean on 
the west, towards the east it spread out, in many parts, considerably beyond 
the mountains, to the confines of barbarous states, whose exact position is 
undetermined, or whose names aye effaced from the map of history, It is 
certain, however, that its breadth was altogether disproportioned to its length.' 


* Sarmiento, Relacion, MS,, cap, 65.*—Cieza According to the last authority, the empire, 


de Leon, Cronica del Peru (Anvers, 1554), cap. in its greatest breadth, did not exceed one 
reece de la Vega, Commentarios — lnindred.and¢wenty leagues. ut Garcilasso’s 


les (Lisboa, 1609), Parte 1, 1ib.1,cap.8.— — geography will vot bear criticism, 


* [In regard to the real authorship of the Juan de Sarmicnto, see infra, p. 7s, uote, 
work erroneously attributed by Tresvott to = —Er.)} 


4 CIVILIZATION OF THE INCAS. 


The topographical aspect of the country is very remarkable, A strip of 
land, rarely exceeding twenty leagues in width, runs along the coast, and is 
hemmed in through its whole extent by a colossal range of mountains, which, 
advancing from the Straits of Magellan, reaches its hizhest elevation—indeed, 
the highest on the American continent—about the seventeenth degree south,’ 
and, after crossing the line, gradnally subsides into hills of inconsiderable 
magnitude, as it enters the Isthmus of Panama. ‘This is the famous Cordil- 
leva of the Andes, or “* copper mountains,” * as termed hy the natives, though 
they might with more yeason have been called “ mountains of gold,” Arranged 
sometimes in a single line, though more frequently in two or three lines 
ranning parallel or obliynely to each other, they seem to the voyager on the 
ocean but one continuons ehain: while the hage volcanoes, which to the 
inhabitants of the tuble-land look like solitary and independent masses, appear 
to him only like so many peaks of the same vast and magnificent range. So 
immense is the scale ou which Nature works in these regions that it is only 
when viewed from a great distance that the spectator can in any degree com- 
prehend the relation of the several parts to the stupendous whole. Few of 
the works of Natnre, indeed, ave caleulated to produce impressions of higher 
sublimity than the aspect of this coast, as it is gradually unfolded to the eye 
of the mariner sailing on the distant waters of the Pacific ; where mountain 
is seen to rise above mountain, and Chimborazo, with its glorious canopy of 
ined glittering far above the clowls, crowns the whole * as with a celestial 
diacem,* 

The face of the country wonld pple to he peculiarly unfavonrable to the 
purposes both of agriculture and of internal communication. The sandy strip 
along the coast, where rain rarely falls, is fed only by a few scanty streams, 
that furnish a remarkable contrast te the vast volumes of water which roll 
down the eastern sides of the Cordilleras into the Atlantic. The precipitous 
steeps of the sierra, with its splintered sides of jrorphyry and granite, and its 
higher regions wrapped in snows that never melt under the fierce sun of the 
equator, unless it be from the desolating action of its own voleanie fires, might 
seem equally propitious to the labours of the husbandman, And all com- 
munication between the parts of the long-extended territory might be thought 
to be prechided hy the savage character of the region, broken up by precipices, 
fnrious torrents, aud impassable guelredas,—those hideous rents in the moun- 
tain-chain, whose depths the eve of the terrified traveller, as he winds along 


+ According to Multe-Bruu, it is under the 
eqtator tbat we meet with the loftiest suummits 
of this chain, (Universal Geography, Ene. 
trans. bovk 86.) But more recent measure- 
ments have sbhewn this tu be between fifteen 
and seventeen degrees south, where the Ne- 
vude de Sorata rises to the enormons height of 
25,250 dect, and the Hlimani to 24,000-+ 

= Al lvast, the werd arta, which has been 
thought tu furnish the etymology of Andes, 
in the Pernvian tongue, signified *‘ copper,” t 

* [Chimboraze (21,429 feet), formerly snp- 
posed to be the highest peak of the Anes, is 
surpassed by severul summits in Peru, and by 
Aconcagua, in Chili (23,200, or, according t) 
Captains Fitzroy and Beechry, en) 
the highest elevation in south Ac 

+ [It is now known that the Ande 2 
attsin the elevations here mentivued, aud the 


Garcilasso, Com, Real.. Parte 1. Jib, 5, cap. 14. 
* Humbolut, Vues des Cordilléres de Monu- 
mens @es Peuples indigenes de L Amérique 
Paris, 1310), p. 106.—Malte-Brun, book §s,— 
‘The few brief sketches which M. de Humboldt 
has giveu of the sceuery of the Cordilleras, 
Showing the hand of a great painter, as well 
as of uw philusopher, make ua regret the more 
that he has nut given the results of his obser- 
Vitions in this interesting region as minutely 
us le bas done in respect to Mexico. 


height of Sorata and Ilimani, as stuted by the 
latest authorities, is 21,286, aud 21,139 fect 
respectively, —Ep.] 

2 [Bat this etymology bus not been gene- 
Tally accepted, and it is in fact highly im- 
Probable, ‘The real derivation, as Humboldt 
Temurks, is ‘Jost in the obscurity of the 
past.”"—Kp.J 
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his aérial pathway, vainly endeavours to fathom.’ Yet the industry, we might 
almost say the genius, of the Indian was sufficient to overcome all these im- 
pediments of Nature. 

By a judicious system of canals and subterraneous aqueducts, the waste 
places on the coast were refreshed by copious streams, that clothed them in 
fertility and beauty. Terraces were raised npon the steep sides of the Cor- 
dillera ; and, as the different elevations had the effect of difference of latitude. 
they exhibited in regular gradation every variety of vegetable form, from the 
stinmlated growth of the tropics to the temperate products of a northern 
clime; while flocks of Mames—the Peruvian sheep —wandered with their 
shepherds over the broad, snow-covered’ wastes on the crests of the sierra, 
which rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An industrious population settled 
along the lofty regions of the plateaus, and towns and hamlets, clustering 
amidst orchards and wide-spreading gardens, seemed suspended in the air far 
above the ordinary elevation of the clouds." Intercourse was maintained 
between these numerous settlements by means of the great roads whieh tra- 
versed the mountain-passes and opened an easy communication between the 
capital and the remotest extremities of the empire. : 

The source of this civilization is traced to the valley of Cuzco, the central 
region of Pern, as its name implies.” The origin of the Peruvian empire, like 
the origin of all nations, except the very few which, like our own, have had 
the good fortune to date from a civilized period and people, is lost in the mists 
of fable, which, in fact, have settled as darkly revnd its history as round that 
of any nation, ancient or modern, in the Old World. According to the tra- 
dition most familiar to the European scholar, the time was when the ancient 
races of the continent were all plunged in deplorable barbarism ; when they 
worshipped nearly every object in nature indiseriminately, wade war their 
pastime, and feasted on the Hesh of their slaughtered captives, The Sin, the 
great luminary and parent of niaukind, taking compassion on their degrade 
condition, sent two of his children, Manco Capac and Mama Qello Hnaco, to 
gather the natives into communities and teach them the arts of erlized life, 
The celestial pair, brother and sister, husband and wife, ulvanced along the 
high plains in the neighbourhood of Lake Titicaca to about the sixteenth 
deeree south. ‘They hore with them a golden wedge, and were directed to 
take up their residence on the spot where the sacred emblem should without 
efiort sink into the ground. They proceederl accordingly but a short distance, 
as far as the valley of Cuzco, the spot indicated by the performance of the 
niiracle, since there the wedge speedily sank into the earth and disappearedl 
for ever. Here the chiklren of the Sun established their vesidence, and soon 


entered upon their beneficent mission amoung the rude inhabitants of the 


country 5 


Lanco Capac teaching the men the arts of agriculture, and Maia 


Oello® initiating her own sex iu the mysteries of weaving and spinning. The 
s ) 8 - 


© « These crevices are so deep,” says M, le 
Humboldt, with his usual vivacity ot listen. 
tion, “that if Vesuvius or the Puy de Dome 
were seated in the bottom of them, they would 
not rise above the level of the ridges of the 
neighbouring sierra,” Vucs des Condillercs, 
jy. 
m The plains of Quito are at the height of 
between tone and ten thousand feet above the 
sea, (See Condamine, Journal d'un Voyage 
“A VEquateur (Paris, 1751), p. 45.) Other 
valleys or- plateaus in this vust group of 
mowitsins reach a stil higher elevation, 

* Crzeo, in the language of the Incas,” 


says Gareilasss, ** signifies mavel.”” Com, 
Kew,, Parte 1, bb. 1, cap. ES. 

~*~ Meme, with the TPeraviaus, signified 
“mother.” (Gareilusso, Com. Real, Parte 1, 
lib. 4, cup. 1.) ‘The identity of this term with 
that used by Enropeaus is a curious coinct- 
dence. Lis scarcely more so, however, than 
that of the corresponding word papa, whitch 
with the ancient Mexicans denoted a priest of 
high rank ; raminding ns of the papa," pope, 4 
Of the Italians, With both, the term seems 
to embrace in its most comprehensive sense 
the paternal relation, in which [¢ is most 
familiarly employed hy most of the nations uf 
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simple people lent a willing ear to the messengers of eee et crygciteng 
together in considerable mumbers, laid the foundations of the ci rave Fs 
The same wise and benevolent maxims which regulated the con uet of the 
first Incas® descended to their suecessors, and under their mild gine eed 
munity gradually extended itself along the broad surface of the ta 3 es ; 
which asserted its superiority over the surrounding tribes. Such is é he a 
ing picture of the origin of the Peruvian monarchy, as porary by Garetlasso 


de la Vega, the descendant of the Incas, and through him m 


European reader." 


e familiar to the 


But this tradition is ouly one of several current among the Peruvian Indians, 
and probably not the oue most generally received, Another legend speaks of 
certain white and bearded men, who, advancing from the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, established an ascendency over the natives and imparted to them the 
blessings of civilization. It may remind us of the tradition existing among 
the Aztecs in respect to Quetzaleoatl, the good deity, who with a similar garb 
aud aspect came up the great plateau from the east on a like benevolent 


mission to the natives. 


The analogy is the more remarkable as there is no 


trace of any communication with, or even knowledge of, each other to be found 


in the two nations." 


The date usually assigned for these extraordinary events was about four 
hundred years before the coming of the Spaniards, or early in the twelfth een- 
tury."* But, however pleasing to the imagination, and however popular, the 
legend of Manco Capac, it requires but little reflection to show its improba- 
bility, even when divested of supernatural accompaniments. . On the shores of 
Lake Titicaca extensive ruins exist at the present day, which the Peruvians 
themselves acknowledye to be of oller date than the pretended advent of the 
TIneas, and to have furnished them with the models of their architecture. 


Europe. Nor was the use of it limited to 
modern times, being applied in the same wav 
both by Greeks and Romans; * fyirra gave," 
says Nausikas, addressing her father, in the 
simple languaze which the modern versifers 
have thought too simple tu render Jiterally. 

* Ince signified king or lord. Capac meant 
great or powerful, It was applied to several 
of the successors Of Manco, in the sume manner 
as the epithet Yupangui. signifying yick te 
all virtues, Was added to the names of several 
Incas. (Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 41.— 
Gareilasso, Com. Real,, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 
17.) The good qualities commemorated by 
the cognomens of most of the Peruvian princes 
affort an Lonourable, though not altogether 
unsuspicious, tribute to the excellence of their 
characters. 

* Com. Neal., Parte 1, til, 1, cap. §-16. 

‘These several traditions, all of a voy 
puerile character, are to be found in Onde- 


ganlo, Relacion Seguada, MS.,—Sarmiento, 
Relacion, MS., cap, 1,—Cieza de Leon, Cronica, 
cap. 105,—Conquista i Poblacion del Piru, 
MS.,—Declaracivn de log Presidente 6 Oydores 
de la Audiencia Reale del Peru, MS.,—all of 
them authorities contemporary with the Con- 
quest, The story of the bearded white men 
finds its place in most of their legends.* > 

** Some writers carry back the date five 
hundred, or even five hundred and fift Years 
before the Spanish invasion, (Balboa, Histoire 
du Pérov, chap. i.—Velasco, Histoire du 
Royaume de Quito, tom. i. p. $1.—Ambo 
uct. up. Relations et Mémoires originaux 
pour servir & l’Histoire de la Decouverte de 
l'Amériqne, par Ternaux-Compans (Paris, 
1340).) In the Report of the Royal Audience 
of Pera, the epoch is more modestly fixed at 
two huadred years before the Conquest. Dee. 
de la And, Real., MS. 

 “Otras cosas ay mis que dezir deste 


* [Such legenla will not be considered 
“ puerile,” nor will their similarity with those 
of remote races seem inexplicable, when they 
are viewed in their true Lehr, as embodying 
conceptions of nature formed by the human 
ioind in the early stages of its development. 
Thus considered, “the very myths,” as Mr, 
Tylor remarks, “ that were discarded as lying 
fubles, prove to be sources of history in ways 
thut their makers and transmitters little 


dreamed of.” ‘fhe Peruyian traditions seem, 
in porticular, to deserve a closer investigation 
than they bave yet received. Besides the 
Authorities cited hy Prescott, the relations of 
Christoval de Molina and the Indian Salcae 
mayhua, translated by Mr. Markham, are 
entitled to mention, both for the minnteness 
God the variations with which they present 


the leading features of the same “reper 
nature-myth—Ep.] “i 
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The date of their appearance, indeed, is manifestly irreconcilable with their 
subsequent history. No account assigns to the Inca dynasty more than 
thirteen princes before the Conquest, But this number is altogether too small 
to have spread over four hundred years, and would not carry back the foun- 
dations of the monarehy, on any probable i ak beyond two centuries 


and a half,—an antiqnity not incredible in itself, and 


which, it may be re- 


marked, does not preeede hy more than half a century the alleged foundation 
of the capital of Mexico. The fiction of Manco Capac and his sister-wife was 
devised, no doubt, at a later period, to gratify the vanity of the Peruvian 
monarchs, and to give additional sanction to their authority by deriving it 


from a celestial origin.* 


We may reasonably conclude that there existed in the country a race 


Tisguonaco, que passu por no detenerme: 
concluyédo que yo para mi tengo esta anti- 
gualla por Ia mas antigua de todo el Pern, Y 
asai se tiene que antes f los Ingas reynassen 
con muchos tiewpos estavan hechos algunos 
edificios destos: porqne yo he oydo afirmar a 
Indios, que los Ingus hizieron los edificios 
grandes del Cuzco por la forma que vicron 
tener Ja muralla o pared que se vee en este 

ueblo.” (Cieza de Leon, Crovicu, cup. 105.) 
See also Gaycilasso (Com, Itcal., Parte 1, lib. 
$, cap. 1), who gives an account of these 
remains, on the authority of a Spanish ecclesi- 
astic, which might compare, for the marvel- 
Jons, with any of the legends of his order. 
Other ruins of similar traditional antiquicy 
are noticed by Ilerrera (Historia general de 
lus Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas ¥ 


Tierra Firme del Mar Gcéano (Madrid, 1730), 
dec, 6, Jib, 6, cap. 9) MecCulloh, in some 
sensible reflectiona on the origin of the 
Peruviat civilization, wlduees, on the autho- 
tity of Garcilasso de la Vega, the famous 
temple of Pachucamac, not far from Lima, a3 
an example of architecture more ancient than 
that of the Incas. (Researches, Philosophical 
ond Antiquarian, concerning the Aboriginal 
History of America (Baltimore, 1$29), p. 405.) 
This, 1f trae, would do much to contiren the 
views in our text. But MeUutleh is led inte 
an error by his Wind gulde, Rycaut, the 
trauslater of Garcilasso, for the latter dues not 
speak of the temple aa existing before the 
time of the Incas, but before the time when 
the country was conquered by the Incas. 
Com, Real, Parte 1, ib, 6, cap. 30. 


* (Thia theory of the origin of the story is 
scarcely more plausible or philosophical than 
that of Garcilasso de la Vega, who conjectures 
that Manco Capac “may have been some 
Thdian of good understanding, prudence, and 
judgment, who appreciated the great sim- 
plicity of those nutions, and saw the necessity 
they had for instruction and teaching: in 
natural life, He may lave invented a fable 
with Sagacity and astuteness, that he might 
be respected; saying that le and his wile 
were children of the Sun, who bad come from 
Heaven, and that their Father had sent them 
to teach and do good to the people... . The 
belief in the fable of the Yuca's origin would 
be confirmed by the benefits and privileges 
be conferred on the Indiana, until they at Jase 
firmly believed that he was the Child of the 
Sun, come from Heaven.’ (Markham’s ¢raps., 
i 94.) Mr. Markham prononnees ‘all this 
sensible enough,” and it at least indicates the 
true spirit, if not the right method, of investi- 
gation. But a wider comparison of popular 
traditions has led to a general rejection, in 
such cases as the present, of the iden of con- 
scious invention—whether as idle fuble or 
Hlesigned imposture—to account for their 
origin. ‘The only question in regard to such 
a story is whether it is to be considered as 
purely mythical or as the mythical adaptation 
or development of an historical fact, In this 


instance Dr. Brinton takes the latter view, 


asserting that Maneo Capac was ‘ta renal 
character,” ‘first of the historical Incas,” 
“the Rudolph of Hapsburg of their reigning 
family,” who “flourished about the eleventh 
century,” and to whom "tradition bas trans- 
ferred a portion of the story of Viracocha,” 
the Pernvian deity. (Myths of the New 
World, 179.) Mr. Tylor, on the other hand, 
after noticing the legend of the Mugscaa, a 
neighbouring people, tn which Bovhica and 
Tluythace are evident personifications of the 
sun and moon, says, “Like to this im mean- 
ing, though different in fanes, is the civiliza- 
tion-my th of the Incas, . . . Inafter-ages the 
Sun and Moon were still represented in rule 
and religion by the Tnea and his sister-wife, 
continuing the mighty race of Manco Capac 
and Mama Cello. But the two great ancestors 
yeturned when their earthly work was done, 
to hecome, what we may see they bad never 
ceased to be, the sun and moon themselves.” 
(Primitive Culture, i. 319.) Tt would not!be 
inconsistent with a full acceptance of this 
theory to consider all such wyths aa veiling 
the real existence of men of superior endow- 
ments, to whom civilization must everywhere 
have owed its earliest developments; but to 
link them with the actual history of these 
personages would vequive very different evi- 
dence from what exists In the present or any 
similar case. —Ep,] 
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advanced in civilization before the time of the Incas: ae mm ee 
nearly every tradition, we may derive this race from the neigh sagas 
Lake Titicaca ;"* a conclusion strongly confirmed by the imposing architee- 


tural remains which still eudure, after the lapse of so many ; 
Who this race were, and whence they came, may allord a tempting 


borders. 


ears, on its 


theme for inquiry to the speculative antiquarian, But it is a land of darkness 
that lies far beyond the domain of history.'* 5 

The same mists that hang round the origin of the Incas continue to settle 
on their subsequent atinals ; and so imperfect were the records employed by 
the Peruvians, aud so confused and contradictory their traditions, that the 
historian finds no firm footing on which to stand till within a century of the 


Spanish conquest’ At first, the 


rox 
been slow, and almost Reece 


** Among other authorities fur this tradi- 
lion, see Sarmiento, Relacion, MS, cup. 3, 4, 
—Hlerrera, Hist. general, dec. 5, lib, 3, cap. 6, 
—Cong. i Mob, del Piru, MS.,—Zarate, Ilis- 
toria del Dezcubrimiento y de la Couquista del 
Peru, lib. 1, cap, 10, ap. Bareia, Historiadores 
primitives de las Indias occidentuies { Madrid, 
L71#), tom, 3.—In most, not all, of the tra- 
ditions, Manco Capac js recognized as the 
name of the funnder of the Pernyian mo- 
narehy, though his histury and character are 
related with sufficient tiserepancy, 

“* Mr. Rauking, 


“Who can deep mysteries unridile 
As easily as thread « needie," 


finds it ‘‘highly probable that the Gret Inca 
of Pern was asonof the Grand Khan Kublai”! 
(Historical Researches ou the Conquest of Peru 
fte., by the Moguis (London, 1327}, p. 170.) 
The coincidences are curious, though weshull 
hardiy jump at the conclusion of the adven- 
turous author, Every scholar will agree with 
Humboldt in the wish that “some learned 
traveller would visit the burders of the lake 
of Titicaca, the district of Callan, and the high 
Plains of Tiahuanaco, the theatre of the 
ancient American civilization," (Vues des 


* [The regions mentioned by Hurbeldt 
were visited in 1847 by a French savant, M. 
Ansrand, who brought away carefully-pre- 
pared plans of many of the ruins, of which a 
description is given by Desjardins (Le Péerou 
avant ly Conqfete espagnule), tending to con- 
firm the conclusions drawn from previous 
sources of information, that a civilization, 
superior to that of the Incas, had yuassed away 
long before the period of the Spanish conquest. 
A work announced as in the prees, by Mr, 
Hutchinson, formerly English consul fn’ Pera, 
may be expected to give the fruits of more 
recent explorations. But it nay be safely 
predicted that no discoveries that may be 
Made will éver establish the fact of a com- 
Munication at some remute period between 
the two hetispherss, Tt may be doubted, 
indeed, whether the whole inquiry, so per. 
sistently pursued, lins not sprung from an 
illusion, Hud the Eastern Continent been 
discovered by a voyager fvow the Western, it 


ress of the Peruvians seems to have 
By their wise and temperate policy 


Cordilléres, p.199.) And vet the architectnyal 
mouuments of the aborigines, hitherto brought 
to light, have furnished few materials for a 
bridge of communication across the dark gulf 
that still separates the Old World from the 
New? 

*“ A gond deal within a century, to say 
truth. Garcijasso and Sarmiento, for exanmple, 
the two ancient authorities in highest repute, 
have scarcely a point of contact in their ac- 
counts of the earlier Peravian princes; the 
former representing the sceptre as gliding 
down in peaceful succession from hand to 
hand through an unbroken dynasty, while 
the latter garnishes his tale with as many 
conspiracies, depositions, and revolutions as 
belong to most barbarous and, unhappily, 
most civilized communities. When to these 
two are added the various writers, contem- 
porary and of the succeeding age, who have 
treated of the Peruvian annals, we shall find 
ourselves in such a conflict of traditions that 
critivisim is lost in conjecture. Yet this un- 
certainty 43 to bistorical events fortunately 
loves Not extend to the history of arts and 
in-titutions which were in existenve on the 
arrival of the Spaniards, 


would pcrbups have been assumed that the 
fatter liad furnished those swaruws which 
afterwards passed through Asia into Europe, 
and that here was the original seat of the 
human family and the spot where cultnre bad 
first begun to dawn, Mr. James §, Wilson's 
discovery, on the coast of Ecuador, of articles 
of pottery and of gold, “in a siratum of 
would beneath the sea-level, and covered by 
several feet of clay," proves, according to 
Murchison, that. “within the human period 
the lands on the west coast of equatorial 
America were depressed and subme ed; and 
that after the accumulation of mare clays 
above the terrestrial relics the whole corey 
was elevated to its present position,” If, then, 
the existence not only of the haman Tace, but 
of human art, in America, antedates the 
present conformation of the continent, how 
Tutile must be every atlerupt to connect its 
Sy wletory with that of Egept or of India! 


.- 
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they gradually won over the neighbouring tribes to their dominion, as these 
latter became more and more convinced of the benefits of a jnst and well- 
regulated government. As they grew stronger, they were enabled to rely 
more directly on force ; but, still advancing under cover of the same beneficent 
pretexts employed by their predecessors, they proclaimed peace and civiliza- 
tion at the point of the sword, The rude nations of the country, without any 
principle of cohesion among themselves, fell one after another before the 
victorious arm of the Incas. Yet it was not till the middle of the fifteenth 
century that the famous Topa Inca Yupanqui, grandfather of the monarch 
who occupied the throne at the coming of the Spaniards, led his armies across 
the terrible desert of Atacama, and, penetrating to the southem region of 
Chili, fixed the permanent boundary of his dominions at the river Maule. His 
son, Huayna Capac, possessed of ambition and iilitary talent fully equal to 
his father’s, marched along the Cordillera towards the north, and, pushing his 
conquests across the equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to the 
empire of Perw.'7 

The ancient city of Cuzco, meanwhile, had been gradually advancing in 
wealth and population, till ic had become the worthy metropolis of a great 
and flourishing monareliy, Tt stood in a beautiful valley on an elevated region 
of the plateau, which aniong the Alps would have been buried in eternal 
snows, but which within the tropies enjoyed a genial and salubrious tempera- 
ture. Towards the north it was defended by a lofty eminence, a spur of the 
great Cordillera ; and the city was traversed by a river, or rather a small 
stream, over which bridges of timber, covered with heavy slabs of stone, fur- 
nished an easy means of communication with the opposite banks, The streets 
were long and narrow, the houses low, and those of the poorer sort built of 
clay and reeds. But Cuzco was the royal residence, and was adorned with the 
anple dwellings of the great nobility ; and the massy fragments still ineor- 
porated in many of the wodern edifices bear testimony to the size and solidity 
of the ancient." 

The health of the city was promoted by spacious openings and squares, in 
which a numerous population from the capital and the distant country as- 
sembled to celebrate the high festivals of their religion, For Cuzeo was the 
“ Holy City ;”? and the great temple of the Sun, to whieh pilgrims resorted 
from the farthest borders of the empire, was the most magnificent structure 
in the New World, and unsurpassed, probably, in the costliness of its decora- 
tions hy any building in the Old. 

Towards the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence already noticed, rose 


" Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 57, 64. 
Cong. i ob, del Piru, MS.—Velasco, Hist. de 
Quito, p, 59.—Dee. de la Aud, Real., MS.— 
Garcilasso, Com. Real, Parte 1, lib. 7, cap. 
1%, 19; ib. 8, cap, 6-3.—The last historian, 
ond, indeed, some others, refer the conquest 
of Chili to Yupanqui, the futher of Tropa fnea. 
The exploits of the two monurels are su 
Diended together by the different annalists 
as in & manner to coujound their persopal 
identity. 

* Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 7, 
cap. 8-LL.-—Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. $2.— 
“Kl Cuzco tuvo gran matiera y calidad, denio 
ser fundada por gente de gran ser. Auia 
grandes calles, saluo @ era angostaa, y las 
ensas Lechaa de piedra pura co tan lindas 
Junturas, q illustra el antiguedad del edificio, 


pues estauan piedras tan grades muy bien 
assentudas.* (Ibid,, ubl supra.) Compare 
with this Miller's acconnt of the city as exist- 
ing at the present day: * The walls of many 
of the houses have remained anattered for 
centuries. ‘The great size of the stones, the 
variety of theic sbapes, aud the inimitable 
workman-bip they display, gave fo the city 
that interesting air of antiquity and romance 
which fills the mind with pleasing though 
painful veneration.” Mezoirs of Gen, Miller 
in the Service of the Republic of Peru (Lon- 
don, 1829, 2nd ed.}, vol. ii. p. 225. 
' «La Imperial nzeo, que la 
adoravan los Indios, cuomu 4 Cosa Sagrada,” 
Garcilasso, Com, Real.. Parte 1, lik, 3, cap. 
20.—Also Ondegardy, Rel, Seg., MS. 
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a strong fortress, the remains of which at the present day, by their vast size 
excite the admiration of the traveller." It was defended by a single wall of 
great thickness, and twelve hundred feet long on the side facing the city, 
where the precipitous character of the ground was of itself almost sufficient 
for its defence. On the other quarter, where the approaches were less diffi- 
cult, it was protected by two other semicireular walls of the same length as 
the preceding. They were separated a considerable distance from one another 
and from the fortress; and the intervening ground was raised so that the 
walls afforded a breastwork for the troops stationed there in times of assault. 
The fortress consisted of three towers, detached from one another. One was 
appropriated to the Inca, and was garnished with the sumptuous decorations 
befitting a royal residence rather than a military post. The other two were 
held by the yarvison, drawn from the Peruvian nobles, and commanded by an 
officer of the blood royal; for the position was of Loo great importance to be 
intrusted to inferior hands. The hill was excavated below the towers, and 
several subterrancous galleries communicated with the city and the palaces of 
the Inea,*! 

The fortress, the walls, and the galleries were all built of stone, the hea 
blocks of which were not laid in regular courses, but so disposed that the small 
ones might fill up the interstices between the reat, They formed a sort of 
rustie work, being rongh-hewn except towards the edges, which were finely 
wrought ; and, though no cement was used, the severa hlocks were adjusted 
with so much exactness and united so closely that it was impossible to intro- 
duce even the bhule of a knife between them.?? Many of these stones were 
of vast size; some of them being full thirty-eight feet long, by eighteen broad, 
and six feet thiek.** 

We are filled with astonishment when we consider that these enormous 
masses were hewn from their native bed and fashioned into shape by a people 
ignorant of the use of iron; that they were brought from quarries, from four 
to fifteen leagues distant,*! without the aid of beasts of burden; were trans- 
ported across rivers aud ravines, raised to their elevated position on the sierra 
and finally adjusted there with the nicest accuracy, without the knowledge of 
tools and machinery familiar to the European. “Twenty thousand men are 
said to have been employed on this great structure, and fifty years consumed 


in the hnilding.*? However this may be, we see in it the Workings of a des- 


*° See, among others, the Memvirs, above 
cited, of Gen, Miller, which coutuin a minute 
and very interesting notice of nodern Cuzco, 
(Vol. li. p. 223, et seq.) Ulloa, who visited 
the country in the middle of the last cent urs, 
is unbounded in his expressions of admira- 
tion, Voyage to South America, Eng. traus. 
(Lonilen, 18083, boots vii. ch. 12. 

* Retauzes, Suma yv Narraclon de los Yngas, 
MS., cap. 12.—Gareilusan, Com, Real., Parte 
1, lib. 7, cap. 27-29.—The demolition of the 
fortress, begun immediately after the Con- 
qmest, provoked the remonstrauce of more 
than one culightened Spaniard, whose voice, 
however, was impotent against the spirit of 
cupidity and violence, See Sirmicute, Re- 
lacion, MS8,, cap. 44, 

** Thid,, ubi supra,—Tuscripoiones, Medal- 
las, Templos, Edificios, Anti uedades, y 
Mommmentos del Pern, MS. This manuscript, 
which formerly belonged to Dr, Robertson, 
and which is now in the British Museum, is 


the work of some unknown author, some- 
where probably about the time of Charles 
TL..—a period when, as the sagacious scholar 
to whom I am indebted for a copy of it re- 
marks, & spirit of sounder criticism was 
visible in the Castilian historians, 

* Acosta, Naturall and Morall Historie of 
the East and West Indies, Eng, trans. (Lon- 
don, 1604), lib. 6, cap, 14.-He measnred the 
stones himeself.—See also Garejlasso, Com, 
Real., loc. cit, 

** Ciexa de Leon, Cronica, cap. 93—Onde- 
garde, Rel. Seg., MS—Many hundred blocks 
of granite may still be seen, it is said, in an 
untinished state, in a quarry uear Cuzco. 

* Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 48.—On- 
degardo, Rel. Sex., MS.—Garellasso, Com. 
Real., Parte 1, lib. 7, cap, 27, 28.—The Span- 
jards, puzzled by the execution of so great a 
work with such apparently inadequate means, 
referred it all, in their siwmary way, to the 
Lievil; an opinion which Gartilusso’ seus 
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potism which had the lives and fortunes of its vassals at its absolute disposal, 
and which, however mild in its genera! character, esteemed these vassals, when 
employed in its service, as lightly as the brute animals for which they gerved 
as a substitute. 

The fortress of Cuzeo was but part of a system of fortifications established 
throughout their dominions by the Incas, This system formed a prominent 
feature in their military poliey ; but before entering on this latter it will be 
proper to give the reader some view of their civil institutions and scheme of 
government, 

The sceptre of the Incas, if we may eredit their historian, descended in 
unbroken succession from father to son, through their whole dynasty. What- 
ever we may think of this, it appears probable that the right of inheritance 
might be claimed hy the eldest son of the Cyr, or awful queen, as she was 
styled, to distinguish her from the host of concubines who shared the affee- 
tions of the sovereign.*® The queen was further distinguished, at least in 
later reigns, by the circumstance of being seleeted from the sisters of the Inca, 
an arrangement which, however revolting to the ideas of civilized nations, was 
recommended to the Peruvians by its seenring an heir to the crown of the 
pure heaven-born race, wieontaminated by any mixture of earthly mould.?* 

In his early years, the royal offspring was intrusted to the care of the 
amaiztas, or “wise men,” as the teachers of Peruvian science were called, wha 
instructed him in such elements of knowledge as they possessed, and especially 
in the eumbrous ceremonial of their religion, in which he was to take a pro- 
minent part. Great care was also hestowed on his military education, of the 
last importance in a state which, with its professions of peace and good will, 
was ever at war for the acquisition of empire, 

In this military school he was educated with such of the Inca nobles as 
were nearly of his own age ; for the sacred name of Inca—a fruitful source of 
obseurity in their annals—was applied indifferently to all who descended by 
the male line from the founder of the onarchy.*® At the age of sixteen the 
pupils underwent a public examination, previous to their admission to what 
may he called the order of chivalry, This examination was conducted by some 
of the oldest and most illustrions Incas. The candidates were required to 
show their prowess in the athletic exercises of the warrior ; in wrestling and 
boxing, in running such long courses as fully tried their agility and strength, 
in severe fasts of several days’ duration, and in mimic combats, which, although 
the weapons were blunted, were always attended with wounds, and sometimes 
with death. During this trial, which lasted thirty days, the royal neophyte 
willing to indorse, The author of the Antig, 7 Rt sororw et conjuz.”  <According te 


Y Monumentos de} Peru, MS,, rejects this 
notion with becoming gravity. 
* Sartoiento, Nelacion, MS., cap. 7.—ur- 
lasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 26.— 
Acosta speaks of the eldest brother of the 
43 succeeding in preference to the son 
Moke 6, cap. 12). He may have confounded 
e@ Peruvian with the Aztec usage, The 
Report of the Royal Audience states that a 
brother sneceeded in default of a son. Dee. 
de la Aud, Real, M3. 


Garejlasso, the heiy-apparent always marricd 
a sister. (Com. Heal., Parte 1, lib, 4, cap. 
9.) Ondegardo notices this as au innovation 
at the close of the fifteenth century. (Iela- 
cion Primera, MS.) The historian of the 
Tneus, however, is confirmed in his extra- 
ordinary statement by Sarmiento. Relacion, 
MS., cap. 7.* 

= Garcilasso, Com. Real., Paste 1, lib, 1, 
cap. 26. 


* (“The sister-marriage of the Tocas,” re- 
marks Mr. Taylor, liad in their religion at 
once a meaning and a justification, —as lypi- 
fying, namely, the supposed relation of the 
fun and moon, like the peyeian Osiris and 
Isis, (Primitive Culture, i, 262}, It way, 


lhowever, indicate also different ideas frum 
those of our race in regard to consanguinity. 
See Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and 
AmMnity of the Human Family (Smithsonian 
Contributions),—En.) 
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fared no better than his comrades, sleeping on the bare ground, yoing unshod, 

“ eet fe it was supposed, Which might tend 
and weariig a mean attire,—a mode of life, it was suppose’, all this'sl i 
to inspire him with more sympathy with the destitute. Witha . tis Gs how 0} 
impartiality, however, it will probably be doing no injustice to t nf judges to 
suppose that a politic discretion may have somewhat quickened their pereep- 
tions of the real merits of the heir-apparent. 

At the end of theappointed time, the candidates selected as worthy of the 
hononrs of their harbarie chivalry were presented to the sovereign, who con- 
descended to take a principal part in the ceremony of inauguration. He 
began with a brief discourse, in which, after congratulating the young as- 
pirants on the proticiency they had shown in martial exercises, he reminded 
them of the responsibilities altached to their birth and station, and, address- 
ing them atiectionately as “children of the Sun,” he exhorted them: to imitate 
their great progenitor in his glorious career of beneficence to mankind. The 
novices then drew near, and, kneeling one by one before the Inea, he pierced 
their ears with a golden bodkin ; and this was suffered to remain there till an 
opening had been made large enough for the enormous pendants which were 
peciiiar to their order, and which gave them, with the Spaniards, the name 
of orejones.” This ornament was so massy in the ears of the sovereign that 
the curtilage was distended by it nearly to the shoulder, producing what 
seemed a monstrous deformity in the eyes of the Euroyieans, though, wider 
the magical intluence of fashion, it was regarded as a beauty by the natives. 

When this operation was performed, one of the most venerable of the nobles 
dressed the feet of the candidates in the sandals worn by the order, which 
may remind us of the ceremony of buckling on the spurs of the Cliristian 
knight. ‘Chey were then allowed to assume the girdle or sash around the 
Inins, corresponding with the toga viridis of the Romans, and intimating that 
they had reached the season of manhood. Their heads were adorned with 
garlands of flowers, which, by their various colours, were emblematic of the 
clemency and goodness that should grace the character of every true warrior ; 
and the Jeaves of an evergreen plant were mingled with the flowers, to show 
that these virtues should endure without end.’ The prince’s head was fur- 
ther ornamented by a fillet, or tasselled fringe, of a yellow colour, made of 
the fine threads of the vieufa wool, which encircled the forehead as the pecu- 
liar insignia of the ernie ar bere The great body of the Inca nobility next 
made their appearance, and, beginning with those nearest of kin, knelt down 
before the prince and did him homage as successor to the crown. ‘The whole 
assembly then moved to the great square of the capital, where songs and 
—- and other public festivities closed the innportant ceremonial of the 
RMA TCU, 

The reader will be less surprised by the resemblance which this ceremonial 


© From oreja, * ear,""—* Los caballeros de Parte 1, cap, 22.) ‘The larger the hole,” 


Ja sangre Real tenian orejus horadadas, y de 
ellus colgundo grandes rodetes de plata y Ory ; 
llamaronles por esto’ los orcjones los Caste- 
lianos 1a primers vez que los vieron.” ( Monte- 
sinos, Memorias antiguas historiales del Peru, 
MS., lib. 2, cap, 6.) The ormument, which was 
in the form of a wheel, did not depend from the 
ear, but was inserted in the gristle of it, wud 
was us large a3 an orange "La hacen tan 
ancha como una gran rosea de natania; los 
Sefiores i Principales traian aquellas roscas 
de oro fine en las orejas.” (Cong. i Pot, del 
LL S \iso Grarrilassn, Com, PB thy 


suys one of Lhe old Conquerors, “ the more of 
agentleman!" Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y 
Cong., MS, 

“ Garcilasso, Com, Real., Parte 1, lib. 6, 
cap. 27. 

** Ibid., cap, 24-23,— According to Fernan- 
dez, the candidates wore white shirts, with 
something like 4 cross embroidered in frout! 
Clistoris del Peru (Sevilla, 1571), Parte 2, lib, 
3, cap. 6.) We may fancy ourselves occupied 
pial seme chivalrous ceremeuial of the Middle 

res. 
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hears to the inauguration of a Christian knight in the feudal ages, if he reflects 
that a similar analogy may be traced in the institutions of other people more 
or less civilized, and that it is natural that nations occupied with the one great 
business of war should mark the period when the preparatory education for it 
was ended, by similar characteristic ceremonies. 

Having thus honourably passed through his ordeal, the heir-apparent was 
deemed worthy to sit in the councils of his father, and was employed in oflices 
of trust at home, or, more usually, sent on distant expeditions to practise in 
the field the Jessons which he had hitherto studied only on the mimic theatre 
of war. Ilis first campaigns were conducted under the renowned commanders 
who had grown gray in the service of his father, until, advancing in years and 
experience, he was placed in command himself, and, like Tluayna Capac, the 
last and most illustrious of his line, carried the banner of the rainbow, the 
armorial ensign of his house, far over the borders, among the remotest tribes of 
the plateau, 

The government of Peru was a despotism, mild in its character, but in its 
form a pure and unmitigated despotism. The sovereign was placed at au 
immeasurable distance above his subjects. Even the proudest of the Tueca 
nobility, claiming a descent from the same divine original as himself, could not 
venture into the royal presence, unless barefoot, and bearing a light burden on 
lis shoulders in token of homage? As the representative of the Sun, he stood 
at the head of the priesthood, and presided at the most important of the 
religious festivals°* He raised arniies, and usually commanded them in per- 
son. He imposed taxes, made laws, and provided for their execution by the 
appointment of judges, whom he removed at pleasure. He was the source 

im which everything flowed,—all dignity, all power, all emolument. He 
was, in short, in the well-known phrase of the European despot, “ hiniself the 
state. 

The Inea asserted his claims as a superior being by assuming @ pomp in his 
manner of living well calculated to impose on his people. ITlis dress was of 
the finest wool of the vicuia, richly dyed, and ornamented with a profusion of 
gold and precious stones. Round his head was wreathed a turban of many- 
coloured folds, called the Zautu, with a tasselled fringe, like that worn by the 
prince, but of a searlet colour, while two feathers of a rare and curious bird, 
called the coraquengue, placed upright in it, were the distinguishing insignia 
of royalty. The birds from which these feathers were obtained were found in 
a desert country among the mountains ; and it was death to destroy or to take 
them, as they were reserved for the exclusive purpose of supplying the royal 


™ Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. }, cap. 11,— 
Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 7.—* Porque 
verdaderamente ai lo que yo be averigualy 
toda Ja"pretension de los Ingas fue una sub- 
jeccion en toda Ja ‘gente, qual yo nunca he 
eido decir de ninguna otra nacion en tanto 
grado, que por wuy principal que un Seber 
fnese, dende que entrava cerca del Cuzco en 
cierta seal que ustava puesta en cada ca- 
mine de quatro que hay, bavia dende alli de 
venir cargado hasta la presencia del Inga, y 
alli dejava la carga y hacia su obedicncia.” 
ny phos Kel. Prim., MS. 

™ Jt was only at one of these festivals, and 
hardly authorizes the sweeping aseertion of 
Carli that the royal and sacerdutal authority 
were blended together in Peru. We shall 
see, hereafter, the important snd imdepeu- 


dent position ceenpied by the bigh-priest, 
* Le Sacerdoce ct [Empire etuient divises au 
Mexique; au teu qu'iis etoient reunis au 
Pérou, comme au Tibet et & la Chins, ev 
comme ijt le fut 4 Nome, lorsqu’ Auguste 
jetta Jes fondemens de Empire, en ‘y reunis- 
sant le Sacerdoce ou la dignité de Souveraiu 
Pontife.” Lettres Americasmes (Paris, 1733), 
trad. Frang., tom. i. let. 7. 

=* Porque cl Inga dava 4 entender que 
era hijo del Sol, con este titulo se hacia adorar, 
i governava principalmente en tanto grado 
que nadie se le atrevia, i eu palabra era ley, 
1 nadie osaba ir contra su palabra nt voluntad ; 
aunque obiese d2 matar cient mill Tidios, ne 
havia ningune en su Reino que je osase decir 
a uo io hiciese.” Cong. t Fob, del Tira, 

3. 
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head-gear, Every succeeding monarch was provided with a new pair of these 
sanieay and his oedaloae snbjetté fondly believed that only two re 
the species had ever existed to furnish the simple ornament for the em Oo} 
as 
eae the Pernvian monarch was raised so far above the highest of his 
subjects, he condescended to mingle oceasionally with them, and took great 
pains personally to inspect the condition of the humbler classes. He presided 
at some of the religious celebrations, and on these oceasions entertained the 
reat nobles at his table, when he complimented them, after the fashion of 
more civilized nations, by drinking the health of these whom he most delighted 
to hononr,* mee . : 
But the most effectual means taken by the Incas for communicating with their 
people were their progresses through the empire. These were conducted, at in- 
tervals of several years, with great state and magnificence. The sedan, or litter, 
in which they travelled, richly emblazoned with gold and emeralds, was guarded 
hya numerons escort, The men who bore it on their shoulders were provided by 
tio cities, specially appointed for the purpose. Tt was a post to be coveted 
liy no one, if, as is asserted, a fall was punished with death.” wey travelled 
with ease and expedition, halting at the tumées, or inns, erected by govern- 
ment along the ronte, and oceasionally at the royal palaces, which in the great 
towns afforded ample accommodations to the whole of the monarch’s retinue. 
The noble roads which traversed the table-land were lined with people, who swept 
away the stones and stubble from their surface, strewing them with sweet- 
scented flowers, and vying with each other in carrying forward the baggage 
from one village to another. The monarch halted from time to time to listen 
to the grievances of his subjects, or to settle some Sipe which had been 
referred to his decision by the regular tribunals. As the princely train wound 
its way along the mountain-passes, every place was thronged with spectators 
eager to catch a glimpse of their sovereign ; and when he raised the curtains 
of his litter and showed himself to their eyes, the air was rent with acclama- 
tions as they invoked blessings on his head.** ‘Tradition long commemorated 
the spots at whieh he halted, and the simple people of the country held them 
in reverence as places consecrated by the presence of an Inca.” 


» Garcilasso, Com. Real,, Parte 1, lik. 1, 
cap. 22; lib. 6, cap, 25.—Cieza de Leon, Cro- 
Kics, cap. 1M.— Acosta, Hib, 6 cap, 12. 

* One would bardly expect to tind athong 
the American Indians this social and kindly 
custom of our Saxon uncestors,—now fallen 
somewhat out of use, in the capricious inno- 
vations of modern fashion. (arcilassu is dif- 
fuse in his account of the forms observed at 
the royal table, (Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 6, 
cap. 23.) The only hours of cating were at 
eight or nine in the morning, and at sunset, 
which took place ai nearly the same time, in 
all seazons, in the latitule of Cuzco. The 
historian of the Incas admits that, though 
temperate in cating, they (ndulged freely in 
their cups, frequently prolonging their revelry 
to a late hour of the night, Ibid, Parte 1, 
lib. 6, cap. 1, 

"In lectied, aurco tabulate constrata, 
humeris ferebant; in summa, ea erat obser- 
vantia, vt vultum ejus intueri maxime inci- 
vile putarent, et inter baiulos, quicunque vel 
leviter pede offenso hesitaret, ¢ vestizio in- 
terficerent." Levinus Apollonins, De Pee 


ruvin Reglonis Inventione, et Rebus in eddem 
festis (Antverpix, 1567), fol. 37.—Zarate, 
Cong. del Vern, lib. 1, cap. 11.—According to 
this writer, the litter was carried by the 
nobles; one thonsand of whom were specially 
reserved for the lumiliating honour. Ubi 
enpra. 

q The acelamations must have been potent 
indeed, if, as Sarmiento tells us, they some- 
mes brought the birds down from the sky! 
‘* De esta manera cran tan temidos los Reyes 
‘ue sisatian por cl Reyno y permitian alzar al- 
son patio de los que ihanen las andas para 
dejarse ver de sus vasallos, alzaban tan gran 
alarido que hacian caer las aves de to alto 
donde iban volando 4 ser tomadas d manos.’” 
(Relacion, MS., cap. 10.) The same author 
has given in another place a more credible 
account of the reyal progresses, which the 
Spanish reader will find extracted in Ap- 
wondix No, 1. 

» Gareilasso, Com, Real., Parte 1, lib. 3, 
cap. 14; lib. 6, cap. 3.—Zurate, Cong. del 
Peru, lib. 1, cap. 11, 
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The royal palaces were on a magnificent seale, aul, far from being confined 
to the capital or a few principal towns, were scattered over all the provinces 
of their vast empire.” The buildings were low, but covered a wide extent of 
ground, Some of the apartments were spacious, but they were generally small, 
and had no communication with one another, except that they opened intaa 
common square or court. The walls were made of blocks of stone of various 
sizes, like those described in the fortress of Cuzco, rough-hewn, but carefully 
wrought near the line of junction, which was scarcely visible to the eye. The 
roofs were of wood or rushes, which have perished under the rude touch of 
time, that has shown more respect for the walls of the edifices, The whole 
seems to have been characterized by solidity and strength, rather than by any 
attempt at architectural elezance."! 

But whatever want of elegance there may have been in the exterior of the 
imperial dwellings, it was amply compensated by the interior, in which all the 
opulence of the Peruvian princes was ostentatiously displayed. The sides of 
the apartments were thickly studded with gold and silver ornaments. Niches, 
prepared in the wails, were filled with images of animals and plants curiously 
wrought of the same costly materials ; and even much of the domestic furni- 
ture, including the utensils devoted to the most ordinary menial services, dis- 
played the like wanton magnificence !"? With these gorgeous decorations 
were mingled richly-coloured stuffs of the delicate manufacture of the Peru- 
yian wool, which were of so beautiful a texture that the Spanish sovereigns, 
with all the luxuries of Europe and Asia at their command, did not disdain to 
use them.’® The royal household consisted of a throng of menials, supplied 
by the neighbouring towns and villages, which, as in Mexico, were bound to 
furnish the monarch with fuel and other necessaries for the consumption of 
the palace. 

But the favourite residence of the Incas was at Yneay, abont four leagues 
distant from the capital, In this delicious valley, locked up within the friendly 
arms of the sierra, which sheltered it from the rude breezes of the east, and 
refreshed by gushing fountains and streams of running water, they built. the 
most beautiful of their palaces, Tere, when wearied with the dust and toil 
of the city, they loved to retreat, and solace themselves with the society of 
their favourite concubines, wandering amidst groves and airy gardens, that 
shed around their soft, intoxicating odours and lulled the serses to voluptuous 
repose. Here, too, they loved to indulge in the luxury of their baths, re- 
plenished by streams of crystal water which were conducted through subter- 
raneous silver channels into basins of gold. The spacious gardens were 
stocked with numerous varieties of plants and flowers that grew without 
effort in this temperate region of the tropics, while parterres of a more extra- 


© Velasco has given some account of 
several of these palaces situated in different 

arts in the kingdom of Quito. Mist. de 
Raita, tom. i, pp. 195-197. 

* Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap, 44.—Antig, 
y Monumentos de Pern, MS.—See, among 
others, the description of the remains still 
existing of the royal buildings at Callao, about 
ten leagues south of Quito, by Ulloa, Voyage 
to South America, book 6, ch. 11, and since, 
more carefully, by Humboldt, Vues dee Cor- 
dilléres, p. 197. 

© Garcilasso, Com, Real., Parte 1, lib. 6, 
cap, 1.—"'Tanto que todo el servicio de la 
Casa del Rey asi de cantaras para sn vino, 
como de cozina, todo em oro y plata, y esto bo 


on wn lagar y en una parte lo tenia, sino en 
tuuchus." (Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 11.) 
See also the aming accounts of the palaces 
of Ibileas, to the west of Cuzco, by Cieza de 
Leon, as reported to lim by Spaniards who 
had seen them in their glory. (Cronica, 
cap. 89,) The niches are still deseribed by 
modern travellers as to be found in the walls, 
(TMumbeldt, Vues des Coniilléres, p. 197.) 
“Ta ropa de la cama toda era de mantas, 
y fregadas de lana de Vicuiia, que e3 tan fina, 
y tan regalada, que entre otras cosas precia- 
das de aquellas Tierras, ge las han traido para 
la cama de] Rey Don VPhelipe Segundo." 
Garcilasso, Com, Real., Parte 1, lib. 6, cap. 1, 
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ordinary kind were planted by their side, glowing with the varions forms of 
veeetable life skilfully imitated in gold and silver! Among them the Indian 
corn, the most beantiful of American grains, is particularly commemorated, 
and the curious workmanship is noticed with which the golden car was half 
disclose) amidst the broad leaves of silver, and the light tassel of the same 
niterial that floated gracefully from its top." 

Ii this dazzling picture staggers the faith of the reader, he may reflect that 
the Pernvian mountains teemed with gold; that the natives understood the 
art of working the mines, to a considerable extent ; that none of the ore, as 
we shall see hereafter, was converted into coi, and that the whole of it 
passed into the hands of the sovereign for his own exclusive benefit, whether 
for purposes of utility or ornament. Certain it is that no fact is better 
attested by the Conqnerors themselves, who had ample means of informa- 
tion, and ho motive for misstatement, The Italian poets, in their gorgeous 
pictures of the gardens of Alcina and Morgana, came wearer the truth than 
they imagined. 

Cur surprise, however, may reasonably be excited when we consider that 
the wealth displayed by the Peruvian princes was only that which each had 
tunassed individually for himself. He owed nothing to inheritance from his 
predecessors. On the decease of an Inca, his palaces were abandoned ; all his 
treasures, except what were employed in his obsequies, his furniture and 
apparel, were suffered to remain as he left them, and his mansions, save ane, 
were closed up for ever. The new sovereign was to provide himself with 
everything new for his royal state. The reason of this was the popular belief 
that the soul of the departed monarch would return after a time to re-animate 
his body on earth: and they wished that he should find everything to which 
he had been used in life prepared for his reception. 

When an Inca died, or, to.use his own language, “was called home to the 
mansions of his father, the Sun,” *" his obsequies were celebrated with great 
pomp aud solemnity. The bowels were taken from the body and deposited in 
the temple of Tampn, about five leagues from the capital. A quantity of Lis 

Nate aud jewels was buried with them, and a number of his attendants and 
avyourite concubines, amounting sometimes, it is said, to a thousand, were 
immolated on his tomb.’ Some of them showed the natural repugnance to 
the sacrifice occasionally manifested by the victims of a similar superstition in 
India, But these were probably the menials and more humble attendants ; 
since the women have been known, in more than one instance, to Jay violent 
hands on themselves, when restrained from testifying their fidelity by this act 
of conjugal martyrdom. This melancholy ceremony was followed bya general 
mourning throughout the empire. At stated intervals, for a year, the peop'e 
assembled to renew the expressions of their sorrow ; processions were made, 
displaying the banner of the departed monarch; bards and minstrels were 
Appointed to chronicle his achievements, and their sonss continued to be 


** Gurcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 5, 


of the warrior who fell in battle went 10 


; lib. 6, cap, 2.—Sarmiento, Relacion, 
1p, 24.— Cieza de Leun, Cronica, cap, 
: The last writer sneaks of a cement, made 
in part of liquid gold, as used iu the reval 
buildings of Tatube, a valley not far from 
Yucay! (Uli supra.) We may excuse the 
Spaniards for demolishing such edifices, if 
they ever met with then. 

* Acusta, ih. 4, cap, 12—Gareilarso, Com, 
Reul, Porte 1, lib. Bcap. 4, 

* The Aztecs, also, believed that the con) 


secoupany the Sun in bis bright progress 
through he heavens, (Sce Conquest of 
Mexico, hook 1, chap, 3.) 

* Conq. | Pob. del Piru, MS.—Accsta, lib. 
5, cap. 6.—Four thousand of these victits, 
according to Sarmiento,.we may hope it is 
an e@xagecration-graced the funeral ob- 
fequies of Huayna Capac, the last of the 
Theas before the coming of the Spaniards, 
Kelacion, MS., cap. 65. 
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rehearsed at high festivals in the presence of the reigning monarch,—thus 
stimulating the living by the glorious example of the dead." 
The body of the deceased Inca was skilfully embalmed, and removed to the 
eat temple of the Sun at Cuzco. There the Peruvian sovercign, on enter- 
ing the awful sanctuary, might hehold the effigies of his royal ancestors, ranged 
in opposite files—the men on the right, and their queens on the leit, of the 


er luminary which blazed in refulvent gold on the walls of the temple. The 
odies, clothed in the princely attire which they had been gecrataniet to wear, 


were placed on chairs of gold, and sat with their heads inclined downward, 
their hands placidly crosser| over their bosons, their countenances exhibiting 
their natural dusky hue,—less liable to change than the fresher colouring of w 
European complexion,—and their Iiair of raven black, or silyered over with 
age, according to the period at which they died! It seemed like a company 
ot solemn worshippers fixed in devotion,—so true were the forms and hines- 
ments to life. The Pernvians were as successful as the Byyptians in the 
miscrahle attempt to perpetuate the existence of the bedy beyond the limits 
assigned to it by nature? : 

They cherished a still stranger illnsion in the attentions which they eon- 
tinued to pay to these insensible remains, 1s if they were instinct with life. 
One of the houses helonging to a deceased Inca was kept open aud occupied 
by his gnard and attendants, with all the state appropriate to royalty, Ou 
certain festivals, the revered bodies of the sovereigns were brought out with 

at ceremony into the public square of the capital. Invitations were sent 

y the captains of the guard of the respective Incas to the diflerent nobles and 
officers of the court ; and entertainments were provided in the names of their 
masters, which displayed all the profuse magnificence of their treasures —and 
“sucha display,” says an ancient chronicler, “was there in the great square 
of Cuzco, on this occasion, of gold and silver plate and jewels, as no other city 
in the world ever witnessed.” °° The banquet was served by the menials of 
the respective households, and the guests partook of the melancholy eheer in 
the presence of the royal phantom with the same attention to the forms of 
courtly etiquette as if the living monarch had presided !*! 


“ Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 62.—Garei- whi supra.) ‘lhe bodies were subsequently 


lasso, Com. TReal., Parte 1, bb. 6, cap. f.— 
Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. +. 
 Ondegardo, Rel. Prim, MS —Garcilasso, 
Com, Real, Parte 1, lib. 4, cap, 29,—The 
Te uvians secreted there mummies of their 
sovereigns after the Conquest, that they 
Wight net be profaned by the insults of the 
Spaniards. Ondegardo, when corregidur of 
Cuxco, discovered five of them, three male 
and two female, The former were thio bovies 
of Viracucha, of the great Tupac Inca Yu- 
panqui, and of his son Huayna Capae. Gar- 
cilasso saw them in 1560. They were 
dressed in their regal robes, with no tusignuia 
Wot the Mantz on thelr heads. They were in 
A sitting posture, and, to use his own ex- 
pression, ‘perfect as life, withont so much 
43a hair or au eyebrow wanting.” As they 
were carried through the streets, decently 
Fhrouded with a mantle, the Indians throw 
themselves on their knees, iu sign of rever- 
ence, with many tears and growns, and were 
still more touched as they belield some of the 
Spaniards themselves doffing their caps, in 
token of respect to departed royalty. (Ihid., 


removed tu Lima; and Father Acosta, who 
saw them there same twenty years later, 
speake of them as still iu perfect preserva- 
Lum, 

“«Tenemos por muy cierto que ni con 
Jorusatem, Roma, ni en Persia, ni en nin- 
una yurte del mundo por nmgnna Republics 
ni Rey de el, se Jantaba en un Logur tare 
riqueza de Metales de ore y Plata y Pedreriat 
como cn esta Plaza del Cuzco: quando estag 
fiestas y otras semejautes se hacia." Sar- 
miento, Relacion, MS, cap. 27. 

* Idem, Ielacion, MS,, rap. #, 27.—Onile~ 
garde, Rel. Seg., MS.—Jt was «nly, Lowever, 
the great and gowl princes that were thes 
henoured, according te Sarmiento, “whose 
fouls the silly people Jondly be ed, On 
accuunt of their virtues, were in heaven, 
aithough, in truth,” as the same writer 
assures us, they were all the time burping 
in the flames of bell! "“Ligo les que 
huviendo sido on vida Dnenos y valerose, 
renerosas con los Indios en lea hacer mercedes: 
perdenadores de injuvias, porqne fi estos tales 
canonizaban em en ceguedal per Santos y 
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The nohility of Peru consisted of two orders, the first and by far the most 
important of which was that of the Incas, who, boasting a common descent 
with their sovereign, lived, as it were, in the reflected light of his glory. As 
the Peruvian monarchs availed themselves of the right of polygamy to a yer! 
liheral extent, leaving behind them families of one or even two hundres 
children, the nobles of the Mood royal, though comprehending only their 
descendants in the male line, eume in the course of years to be very numerous. 
They were divided into different lineages, cach of which traced its pedigree to 
a different member of the royal dynasty, though allterminated in the divine 
founder of the empive. ¢ he 

They were distinguished hy many exclusive and very important privileges ; 
they wore a pecniiar dress, spoke a dialect, if we may believe the chronicler, 
peculiar to themselves," and had the choicest portion of the public domain 
assigned for their support. ‘They lived, most of them, at court, near the 
person of the prinee, sharing in lis connsels, dining at his board, or supplied 
from lis table, They alone were adinissible to the great offices in the priest- 
hood, They were invested with the command of armies and of distant gar- 
risons, were placed over the provinces, and, in short, filled every station of 
high trast and emolument.*® Even the laws, severe in their general tenor, 
seem not to have been framed with reference to them; and the eee invest- 
ing the whole order with a portion of the sacred character which belonged to 
the sovereign, held that an Thea noble was incapable of erime.* 

The other order of nobility was the Cirreacas, the caciques of the conquered 
nations, or their descendants. They were usually continued by the govern- 
meut in their places, though they were required to visit the capital oeca- 
sionally, and to allow their sons to be educated there as the pledges of their 
loyalty. It is not easy to define the nature or extent of their privileges. 
They were possessed of more or less power, according to the extent of their 
patrimony and the number of their vassals. Their authority was usually 
lansmitted from father to son, though sometimes the snecessor was chosen 
hy the people? They did not occupy the highest posts of state, or those 
honrraban sus hnesos, sla entender que las 


animas ardian en los Ynfiernos y er¢ian que 
estahan en el Cielo.” Sarmicute, Kelacion, 


aprenderla, como Lenguage Divino. Estame 
escriven del Pert, que se ha perdido total- 
mente; porgne como perecid la Republica 


MLS., ubi supra, 

“- Gurcilussu says over three hundred! 
(Com. Kewl, Parte 1, lib, 3 cap. 19.) The 
fuct, thouzh rather startling, is not incredible, 
if, like Huayna Capac, they counted seven 
hurdred wives in their seraglio. See Sur- 
miento, Relacion, MS., cap. 7, 

~ Garcilasso mentious a class of Incas por 
printegio, who were allowed to possess the 
name und many of the immunities of the 
ed royal, thong only descended from 
the great vassals that first served vader the 
hasner of Manco Capac. (Com, Real. Parte 
1, lh. 1, cap, 22.) This important fact, to 
Which he offen refers, one would be glad to 
seo confirmed ly a single authority. 

* Los Tneas tuvieron otra Lengua par- 
ticular, que hablavan entre cllus, gue ne la 
entendian Jos dems Indios, ni les era licita 


* [Au analysis of fifteen words preserved 
by Gorcilasso has led tu the conclusion that 
the supposed secret language of the Incas was 
onlya diaker of the common tongue. Meyen, 


particular de Ins Tneas, perecid tambien el 
enzunge dellos.” Garcilasso, Com. Real., 
Parte 1, lib. 7, cap. 1.* 

** Una sola gente hallo yo que era exenta, 
que eran los Ingas del Cuzco y por alli al 
rededor de ambas pareialidades, porque estos 
no solo no pagavan tribute, pero aun comlan 
de lo que traian al Inga de todo ef reine, ¥ 
e3tos cran por la mayor parte los Governa- 
dures en tudo el reine, y por donde qniera que 
iban se les hacia mucha honrra,” Ondegardo, 
Kel. Prim., MS. 

* Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib, 2, 
eap, 15. 

* Tn this event, it seems, the successor 
named was nsutlly presented to the Inca 
for confirmation, (Dec. de la Aud, Real, 
MS.) At other times the Inca himself se- 
lected the heir from among the children of 


Ucber! die Urefnbewohner von Pern, cited by 
is Myths of the New World, p. 31, 
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nearest the person of the sovereign, like the nobles of the blood. Their au- 
thority seems to have been usuaily local, and always in subordination to the 
territorial jurisdiction of the great provincial governors, who were taken fram 
the Incas.** 

Tt was ‘the Inca nobility, indeed, who constituted the real strength of the 
Pernvian monarchy. Attached to their prince hy ties of consanguinity, they 
had common sympathies and, to a considerable extent, common interests with 
him. Distinguished by a peeuliay dress and insignia, as well as by language 
and blood, from the rest of the community, they were never confounded with 
the other tribes and nations who were incorporated into the great Peruvian 
monarchy. After the sd of centuries they still retained their individuality 
as a peculiar people. They were to the conquered races of the country what 
the Romans were to the barbarous hordes of the Empire, ov the Normans to 
the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles. Clustering around the throne, 
they formed an invincible phalanx to shield it alike from secret conspiracy 
and open inswrrection. Though living chiefiy in the capital, they were also 
distributed thronghont the country in all its high stations and strong military 
posts, thus establishing lines of communication with the court, which enabled 
the savereign to act simultaneously and with effect on the most distant 
quarters of his empire. They possessed, moreover, an intellectual pre-emi- 
nenee, which, no less than theirstation, gave them authority with the people. 
Indeed, it may be said to have been the principal foundation of their antho- 
rity. ‘The crania of the Inca race show a decided superiority over the other 
races of the land in intellectual power ; ** ani it cannot he denied that it was 
the fountain of that peculiar civilization aud social polity which raised the 
Peruvian monarchy above every other state in South America. Whence this 
remarkable race came, aud what was its early history, are amony those mys- 
teries that meet us so frequently in the annals of the New World, and which 
time and the antiquary have as yet done little te explain,* 


the deceased Curaca. ‘In short,” says Oude- ~” De. Morton’s valuable work contains 


gerdo, “there was no rule of succession su 
sure, Lut it might be set aside by the snprenme 
will of the sovereign.” Tel, Prim,, Ms. 

 Garcilasso, Cow. 'Real., Parte 1, lib, 4, 
cap, 10.—Sarmiento, Kelecion, MS, cap. 11 
Dec. de la Aud. Reat., MS.—Civea de Leon, 
Cronica, cap. 93.— Cong. 1 Peb. del Piru, MS, 


(The wildest speculations on this polot 
lave not been those of carly writers, un- 
guided by any principles of philvlogical or 
ethnological science, and accustomed ty re- 
gard the Hebrew Seriptores a3 the sole foun- 
tain of knowledge in_reganl to the ovigin awl 


+ (Lt seems extremely improbable that Dr, 
Morton should have been able to obtain any 
well-authenticated crania of the Incas, " With 
the exception,” says Rivero, "of the mum- 
mies of the fonr 2) emperors which were 
carried to Lima, .. . and the remains of 
whieh it has been itipossible to discover up 
to this day, the sepulchres of the others are 
unknown, a5 well us of the nobility descended 
from them.” (Peruvian Antiquities, Eug. 
trans., p. af The same writer asserts that 

the Peruvian crania figured in the work of 
Dr. Morton belong to those of the three races 


several engravings of both the Inca and the 
common Peruvian sleall, showing that the 
facial angle in the former, chough by no means 
great, Was much larger than that in the latter, 
which was singularly flat and deficient in 
intellectnal character. Crania Americana 
(Philadelphia, 1829). 


diffusion of the luna race, Medern research 
in matters of language and mythulogy, 
dispelling many illusious and furnishing a key 
to many riddles, bas opened a fiel in which 
the imagination, equipped with a quasi- 
scientific apparatus, finds a wider range than 


which, according to him, constituted the 
general mass of the population, the Chinchas, 
the Aymaraes, and the Hnaneas. The crania 
of all these races are, be further states, dis- 
thiguished by an osteclogig anomaly: the 
presence, namely, of an interparictal bone, of 
* more or jess triangular form, perfectly dis- 
tinet in the first month after birth, aud sub- 
sequently waited to the occipital, the suture 
heing anarked by a furrow which is never ob- 
literated and which is:¢asily recognized in all 
the crania—Evj  ~ 
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CIIAPTER It. 


ARDERS OF TIE STATE — PROVISIONS ron IJCSTICR —DiVISION OF LANDS — 
REVENUE? AND RESISTERS—SREAT MOAT AND POSTS—MIBLITARY TACTICS 
AND POLICY. 


Ir we are surprised at the peculiar and original features of what may he 
culled the Peruvian aristocracy, we shall be still more so as we descend to the 
lower orders of the cotunnmity and see the very artificial character of their 
institntions,—as artificial as those of ancient Sparta, and, though ina different 
way, quite as repugnant to the essential principles of our nature. The institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, however, were designed fora petty state, while those of Pern, 
although oviginaliy intended for sneh, sneha: like the magic tent in the 
Arabian tale, to have an indefinite power of expansion, and were as well 
suited to the most flourishing condition of the empire is to its infant fortes, 
In this remarkable accommodation to change of circumstances we see the 


proofs of a contrivance that argnes no slight advance in civilization, 


‘The name of Peru was not known to the natives. 


It was given by the 


Rnaniards, and originated, it is said, ina misapprehension of the Indian name 


ever befere. he discoveries of the Abbé 
tyasseuc de Gourbuurg in regard to the origin 
of the Mexican civilization have heen matched 
by those of a Peruvian seltolar, Ti. Vincente 
Fidel Lopez, wha, in a work entitled Les 
Maces avyennes du Péerou (Maris, 1871), bas 
brought forward a vast array of ergument te 
prove that the dominant race in Peru was an 
ifshoot of the great Indu-European family, 
transplanted at seme remete period tu the 
American soi], aud not connected by bloat 
with apy of its other oceupants. This theery 
is based on a comparison of languages, of 
architectural aud other remains, ad of tusti- 
tutions and ideas. The Quichua language, it 
is admitted, differs in form from all the 
r cognized Aryan tongues. Like the other 
American languages, it is polysynthetic, 
though Dr, Lopez, wlio makes no distinetion 
hwiween the two terms, calls it agglatinalive, 
classing it with the dialects of the Turauian 
fumiiy. Gut many philologists hold that there 
miust lave heen a peried when the oldest 
Aryan tongnes were de-titute of inflexions 
wud employed the same mudes of expression 
vs the Chinese and other monosyllabic Jau- 
suages, There is therefore a" missing lial,” 
which is supplied by the Quichua, this being 
semlutinative in form but Aryan in substances. 
‘The latter point is established by the identity 
of its leading routs with those of the Sanscrit': 
that is to say, there are 2 tas, and wets, 
with meanings capable of leing distorted into 
some shnilarity, in both. The urguaent in 
regan to architecture, pottery, ete., is of a 
were familiar kind, having been long since 
midueed in support of various econjrctutes, 
The mythological hypotheses ave more sms. 


ing. Dr. Lopez holds, with M. Brasseur, that 
wil myths are identical; hut while the latter 
insists that their common significance js geo- 
logical, the former contends that it is astros 
niemical, A single example will illustrate 
the method by which the author establishes 
his points. ‘The most ancient Perayian deity, 
as Dr. Lopez believes, was Af, the representa 
tive of the awaivg moon, Identical with the 
Ate ot the Homeric mythology. Another step 
rings us to Mycate,—properly "f-d29, of or 
bg Atey—onl a thind to Athene—Ati‘inna— 
and Minerva, both names signifying the same 
thing, viz, force de la lene. Lest it should 
lo supposed that such conjectures have sprung 
Joon the remoteness and isolation in which, 
vs Lr. Lopez complains, the Peruvian scholar 
is Placed, it May be proper to mention that 
he has been anticipated and even vutstripped 
in his leuditig ideas hy some German savants, 
who, hy a similar elyvmologiral process, have 
hlentified both the Pernvians and the Aztecs 
as Celts. “ Aber woher kamen diese Kelten?”* 
asks one of these enthusiastic explorers. 
“Tenn dass es Kelten gewesen sind, kann 
Webt mebr zweitellaft sein.” And he an- 
swers his own inquiry by showing the proba- 
bility that they were Irish, “the last pagan 
remimins of that people,” who resened their 
wid druidical worship from the inroads of 
Christianity, and baving carried it across the 
ocean, —whether stopping at Greenlaud on the 
way or not he is unable to decide,—plauted it 
on the Andes, “that is to say, fhe beautiful 
land. from @n, pleasant, beautiful, und 
ae Peaige rea re oder Sounendienst 
ufden Anden, oder Kelten in Ameri 

zi, 1367), Eb.) meee 
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of “river.”' However this may he, it is certain that the natives had no other 
epithet hy which to designate the large collection of tribes and nations who 
were assembled under the sceptre of the Incas, than that of Yavantinsuye, 
or “four quarters of the world.” * This will not surprise a citizen of the 
United States, who has no other name by which to class himself among 
nations than what is borrowed from a quarter of the globe? The kingdom, 
conformably to its name, was divided into four parts, distinguished each hy a 
separate title, and to each of which ran one of the four great roads that 
diverged from Cuzeo, the capital or wave? of the Peruvian monarchy, ‘The 
city was in like manner ¢livided into four quarters: and the various races 
which gathered there from the distant parts of the empire lived each in the 
quarter nearest to its respective provinee. They all continued to wear their 
pecniiar national costume, so that it was easy to determine their origin ; aul 
the same order and system of arrangement prevailed in the motley population 
of the capital as in the great provinces of the empire. ‘The capital, in fact, 
was a miniature image of the enpire,* 

The four creat provinces were each placed under a viceroy or governor, who 
ruled over them with the assistance of one or more councils for the different 
departinents. These viceroys resided, some portion of their time, at least, in 
the capital, where they constituted a sort of council of state to the Inca.* 
The nation at large was distributed into decades, ov small bodies of ten; and 
every tenth man, or head of a decade, had supervision of the rest,—being 
required to see that they enjoyed the rights and inumunities to which they 


* Pelu, according to Garncilasso, was the 
Indian name for “river,” and waa given by 
one of the natives inanswer to a question pus 
to him by the Spaniards, whe conceived it to 
be the name of the country, (Cow, Real, 
Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 6.) Such blunders have 
Jed to the names of many plices both iu North 
and Sonth America. Montesinos, Lowever, 
denies that there is sach an Indian term fur 
“river.” * (Mem. autiguas, MS., lib. 1, cap. 
2.) According to this writer, Peru was the 
ancient Opkir, whence Solomon drew such 


stores of wealth, and which, by avery vateral, 


transition, has in time been corrupted mio 
Phiru, Piru, Perw! The first book of the 
Memoriaa, consisting of thirty-two chapte:s, 
is devoted to this precious discovery.+ 

* Ondegando, Kel. Prim., MS,—Giureilasso, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. Ll. 

* Yet an American may tind food for bis 


* (This statement would appear to be cor- 
rect, and Garcilasse’4 etymology must be re- 
jected on that, ifn no other ground, Mure 
probable derivations are those given by Pascual 
de Andagoya,—from #irv, the name of a pro- 
vinee first visited by Gaspar de Morales and 
Francisco Pizarro,—and by Father Blas Valera 
—from the Quichua word Piyna, a granary. 
Gareilasso’s objection, that the spelling Pye 
was a later and corrupt fourm, would, even if 
well founded, be of little moment.—Ep.} 

+ (A recent writer, forgetting, as Montesinos 
feems also to have done, that Pere was not 
the native name for the country, suggests its 
connection with Mersia—iteelf a mere cor- 
ruption—as an orcument in suprort of the 
Aryan origin of the Quichuans !—Ev.] 


yanity in the reflection that the nage of a 
quarter of the globe, inbabited; by so many 
civilized nations, bas Leen exelusively con- 
ceded to him, —Was it conceded or assumed ? $ 

+ Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. v 
cap. #, 1.—Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 9: 
The capital was further divided into twu pa 
the Upper and Lower town, founded, as jie. 
tended, on the different origin of the paputa+ 
i division recognized also in the inferior 
€ Ondegardo, Kel. Seg.. MS. 

* Dee, de Ia Awd. Real., MS.—Gareilasso, 
Com. Real, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 15.—Por this 
account of the councils | am lolelted to ther 
cilasso, who [requently fills up gaps Uae have 
been lelt by bis fellow-labourers, Whether 
the filling up will, in all cases, bear the Couch 
of time us well as the rest of his werk, one 
uiay doubt. 


t (This comparison, which seems quite ont 
of place, might be supposed tu imply that the 
Peruvian worl translated “four quarters of 
the world" bore a similar meaning to that 
conveyed by the English phrase. Dut Garei- 
lusso himself explains it us indicating merely 
the fonr cardinal points, by which divisions 
of territory, us well as architectural arran: 
ments and even Social organizations, were so 
commonly regulated among primitive tations, 
The extent tu which this was carried im 
Anterica, and the consequent tmportance anid 
sacredness attached to the number four, as ex- 
emplified in muny wytbs and traditions, have 
been pointed out with grent fulness of research 
and illustration by Dr, Brinton, tn his Myths 
of the New World,—Ep.) 
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were entitled, to solicit aid in their behalf from government, when necessary, 
and to bring offenders to justice. To this last they were stimulated by a law 
that imposed on them, in case of neglect, the same penalty that wou d have 
heen incurred by the gnilty party. With this law hanging over his head, 
the magistrate of Pera, we may well believe, did not often go to sleep on his 
past.® . 

' The people were still further divided into bodies of fifty, one hundved, five 
hundred, and a thousud, each with an officer having general supervision over 
those beneath, and the higher ones peste to a certain extent, authority 
in matters of police. Lastly, the whole empire was distributed into sections or 
departments of ten thousand inhabitants, with a governor over each, from the 
Inca nobility, who had control over the curaces and other territorial officers in 
the district. There were, also, regular tribumals of justice, consisting of 
magistrates in each of the towns ur small commimnities, with jurisdiction over 
petty offences, while those of a graver character were carried before superior 
judges, usually the governors or rulers of the districts. These judges all held 
their authority and received their support from the crown, by which they were 
appointed and removed at pleasure. They were obliged to determine every 
suit in five days from the time it was brought before them ; and there was no 
appeal from one tribunal to another, Yet there were important provisions for 
the security of justice. A committee of visitors patrolled the kingdom at 
certain times to investigate the character and conduct of the magistrates ; and 
any neglect or violation of duty was punished in the most exemplary manner, 
The inferior courts were also required to make monthly returns of their pro- 
cevidings to the higher ones, and these made reports in like manner to the 
viceroys ; so that the monarch, seated in the centre of his dominions, could 
look abroad, as it were, to their most distant extremities, and review and 
rectify any abuses in the administration of the law.’ 

The laws were few and exceedingly severe. They related almost wholly to 
criminal matters. Few other laws were needed by a people who had no 
money, little trade, and hardly anything that could he called fixed property. 
The crimes of theft, adultery, and murder were all capital; though it was 
Wisely provided that some extenuating circumstances might be allowed to 
mitigate the punishment.* Blasphemy against the Suv, and malediction of 
the Inea,—oHences, indeed, of the same complexion,—were also punished with 
death. Removing landmarks, turuing the water away from a neighbour's land 
into one’s own, burning a house, were all severely punished. To burn a bridge 
was death. The Tica allowed uo obstacle to those facilities of communication 
so essential to the nitintenance of public order, A rebellious city or province 
was laid waste, aud its inhabitants exterminated. Rebellion against the 
“Child of the Sun” was the greatest of all crimes.’ 

© Dee. de la Aud. Real,, M3.—Montesinos, - Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.—Herrera, 


Mem, antiguas, MS., lib, 2, cap. 6.—Onde- Hist. general, dec, 5, lib. ‘4, cap. 3,— 
garde, Rel. rim., MS.—flow analogons is the : Bog ay a 


Peruvian to the Anglo-Suxon division iuto 
hundreds and tithings! But the Saxon Liw 
which imposed enly a fine on the district in 
case of acriminal’s escape was more bumane. 

* Dec. de Ie Aud. Real,, MS.—Ondegardo, 
Kel. Prim. et Seg., MSS,—Uareilasso, Com. 
Real., Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 11-14.—Montesinos, 
Mem. antiguas, Ms., lib. 2, cap. d.—'The ao- 
counts of the leraviau tribunals by the early 
authorities arc very meagre aud unsatisfactory. 
Even the lively ianagination uf Garcilasso has 
failed to supply the blank, 


was punished less severely if the offender bud 
heen really guilty of it to supply the neces- 
sities of life. It ig a singolar circumstance 
that the Pernvian law wade no distinction 
between fornication and adultery, both be 
equally punished with death. Yet the law 
could bardly have been enforced, since prosti- 
tutes were assigned, or at least allowed, a 
residence jin the suburbs of the cities. See 
Gareilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 34, 
* Sarmicuto, Relacion, MS., cap, 23.—"T 
los traidores entre ellos Hamaya oucaes, | esta 
palabra cs la mas abiltada de todas quantas 
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The simplicity and severity of the Peruvian code may be thought to infer a 
state of society but little advanced, which had few of those complex interests 
and relations that grow up in a civilized community, and which had not pro- 
ceeded far enough in the science of legislation to economize human swiering 
by proportioning lp aelog tocrimes. But the Peruvian institutions must he 

arded from a diferent point of view from that in which we study those of 
other nations. The laws emanated from the sovereiyn, and that sovereign 
held a divine commission and was possessed of a divine nature. To violate 
the law was not only to insult the majesty of the throne, but it was sacrilege, 
The slightest offence, viewed in this light, merited death; and the gravest 
could incur no heavier penalty.’ Yet in the infliction of their punishments 
they showed no unnecessary cruelty ; and the sufferings of the vietim were not 
prolonged by the ingenious torments so frequent among barbarous nations." 

These legislative provisions may strike us as very defective, even as compared 
with those of the semi-civilized races of Anahnae, where a gralation of courts, 
moreover, with the right of appeal, alforded a tolerable security for jnstice, 
But in a country like Pern, where few but criminal causes were known, the 
right of appeal was of less couseqnence, The law was simple, its application 
easy ; and, where the judge was honest, the case was ag likely to be deter- 
mined correctly on the first hearing as on the second. The inspection of the 
board of visitors, and the monthly returns of the tribunals, afforded no slight 
guarantee for their integrity. The law which required a decision within live 
days would seem little suited to the complex and embarrassing litigation of a 
modern tribunal. But, in the simple questions submitted to the Peruvian 
judge, delay would have been useless ; and the Spaniards, familiar with the 
evils growing out of long-protracted suits, where the successful litigant is too 
often a rained man, wre Aout in their encomiums of this swift-handed and 
economical justice.™@ 

The fiseal regulations of the Ineas, and the laws respecting property, are the 
most remarkable features in the Peruvian polity. The whole territory of the 
empire was divided into three parts, one for the Sun, another for the Inca, and 
the last for the people. Which of the three was the largest is doubtful. The 
proportions ditered materially in dilferent provinces, The distribution, indeed, 
was made on the same general principle, as each new conquest was added to the 
monarchy ; but the proportion varied according to the amount of population, 
and the greater or less amount of land consequently required for the support of 
the inhabitants.‘ 


eden decir aun Taio del Pird, que quiere 

eciy traidor & su Senor," (Cong. i Pob. del 
Pird, MS.) * En las rebetiones y alzamientos 
se hicieron los castigos tan asperos, que algu- 
nas veces asvlarott las provincias de todos loz 
varones de edad sin quedar ninguno.” Onde- 
ganlo, Rel. Prim., MS. 

“El castigo era riguroso, que por la mayor 
parte era de muerte, por liviano que fuese eb 
delito; porque decian, que no los castigavan 
por el delito que avian hecho, ni por la ofensa 
digena, sino por aver quebrantads el muanda- 
miento, y rompido Ja palabra del Inca, que lo 
respetavan como 4 Dios.” Garcilasso, Com. 
Real., Parte 1, lib, 2, cap. 12. 

*' One of the punishments most frequent for 
minor offences was to carry a stone on the hack. 
A punishment attended with no suffering but 
what ucises from the disgrace attached to it is 
very justly characterized by MeCalloh as a 


proof of sensibility and refinement, Re- 
searches, p. Sé1, 

'= The Royal Andience of Peru under Philip 
1L.—theve cannot bea higher authority—bears 
emphatic testimony to the cheap and efticient 
administration of jnstice under the Incas : 
De suerte que les vicies eran bien castigados 
y ln gente estaba bien sujet2 y obediente; y 
aunque en las dichas penas havia esceso, re- 
dundaba en buen covierno y policia suya, y 
mediante ella eran aumentados. . . . Porque 
los Yndios alababan la governacion del Ynea, 
y aun los Espatioles que algo alcanzan de ella, 
&% porque todas las coeas susedichas s¢ deter- 
minaben sin hacerles costas,” Dec. de la 
Awl. Real., MS. 

* Acosta, lib, 6, cap. 15.—Gareilasso, Com. 
Real., Parte 1, lib, 5, cap. 1." Si estas partes 
fuesen iguales, o qual tuese mayor, yo lo he 
procurado averiguar, yon unas es diferente de 
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The lands assigned to the Sun furnished a revenue to support the temples 
and maintain the eostly ceremonial of the Peruvian worship and the multi- 
tudinous priesthood. Those reserved for the Inca went to support the royal 
state, as well as the numerous members of his household and his kindred, and 
supplied the various exigencies of government. The remaiuder of the lands 
was divided, per capefa, in eyual shares among the people. It was provided 
hy law, as we shall see hereafter, that every Peruvian should marry at a ¢er- 
tain ave. When this event took place, the community or district in which he 
lived furnished him with a dwelling, whieh, as it was constructed of hnoible 
qaterials, was cone at little cost. A lot of Jand was then assigned to him 
suthcient for his own maintenanee and that of his wife. An additional portion 
was eranted for every child, the amonnt allowed for a son being the double of 
that for a daughter) The division of the soil was renewed every year, and 
the possessions of the tenant were increased or diminished according to the 
mumbers in his faruily.! ‘The same arrangement was observed with reference 
to the enracas, except only that a domain was assigned to them corresponding 
with the superior dignity of theiy stations.’ 

A more thorough and eflectual agrarian Jaw than this cannot he imagined. 
Tn other countries where such a law has been introduced, its operation, after 
atime, lias given way to the natural order of events, and, under the superior 
intelligence and thrift of some and the prodigality of others, the usual vicissi- 
tudes of fortnne have been allowed to take their course and restore things to 
their natural inequality. Even the iron law of Lyeurgus ceased to operate 
after a time, and imelied away hefore the spirit of Inxury and avarice. The 
nearest approach to the Peruvian constitution was probably in Judea, where, 
on the recurrence of the vreat national jubilee, at Uie close of every half-cen- 
tury, estates reverted to their original proprietors. ‘There was this important 
diflerence in Peru; that not only did the tease, if we may so call it, terminate 
with the year, but during that period the tenant Lad no power to alienate or 
to add to his possessions. The end of the bvief term found him in precise'y 
the same aetidition that he was in at the beginning. Such a state of things 
night be supposed to be fatal to anything like attachment to the soil, or to 
that desire of improving it which is natural to the permanent proprietor, and 
hardly less so to the holder of a long lease. But the practical operation of the 
Jaw seems to have heen otherwise ; and it is probable that, under the influenre 
of that love of order and aversion to change which marked the Peravian inst‘. 
tutions, cach new partition of the soil nsually confirmed the eccupant in his 
possession, and the tenant fora year was converted into a proprietor for life. 

The territory was cultivated wholly by the people. The lands belonging to 
the Sun were first attended to, ‘They next tilled the lands of the old, of the 


etris, y finalint? yo tengu entendide que se 
liaeia conforme ci In displeicion de la tesa 
i In calidad de Jos Ludivs.” Ondegardo, Hel. 
Prim, MLS. 

* Ondeganle, Rel. I'rim., MS.—Gareil 
Com, Keal,, Parte 1 Jib. 5, cap. 2,—The 7 
tion granted to cach new-married couple ne- 
cording to Garcilasso, was a fanege anda half 
of land. A similar quantity was added for 
each male child that was born, and half af the 
quantity for each female, ‘The fonega was 
as muck land as could be planted with a 
hundred-weight of Tudian core. In the fenit- 
Tal suil of Peru, this was a liberal allowance 
for a fawily 

* Ibid, Parte 1, Ib. 5, cap. 2.—It is slngu- 


Jur that, white *o much is said of the Inca 
sovercign, so little sould be said of the Inca 
nobility, of their estates, or the tenure br 
which they bel them. ‘Their historian tells 
vs that they had the best of the lands, wher- 
ever they resided, besides the interest which 
they had iu those of the Sun and the Inca, 
as children of the one and Kinsmen of the 
other, Ile informs us, also, that they were 
supplied from the royal table when living at 
court, (lib. 6 cap. 3.) But this is very loose 
language. The stulent of history will learn, 
on the threshold, that he is not to expect pre- 
cise, or even very consistent, accornts of the 
justituiions of a barbarous age and peuple 
from contemporary aunalists, 
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sick, of the widow and the orphan, and of soldiers engaged in actual service ; 
in short, of all that part of the community who, from bodily infirmity or any 
other cause, were unable to attend to thelr own concerns. The people were 
then allowed to work on their own ground, each mau for himself, but with the 
general obligation to assist his neighbour when any eircumnstance—the burden 
of a young and numerous family, for example—night demand it.’ Lastly, 
they cultivated the lands of the Inca. This was done, with great ceremony, 
by the whole population in a body. At break of day they were summoned 
together hy proclamation from some neighbouring tower or eminence, aud all 
the inhabitants of the district, men, women, and children, appeared dressed 
in their gayest apparel, bedecked with their little store of fmery aud orna- 
ments, as if for some great jubilee. They went throngh the labours of the 
day with the same joyous spirit, chanting their popular Hallads which com- 
memorated the heroic deeds of the Incas, regulating their movements by the 
measure of the chant, and all mingling in the chorus, of which the word 
hailli, or * triumph,” was usually the burden, These national airs had soime- 
thing soft and pleasing in their character, that recommended them to the 
Spaniards ; aud many a Pernvian song was set to niusie by them after the 
Conquest, and was listened to hy the unfortunate natives with melancholy 
satisfaction, as it called up recollections of the past, when their days glided 
Deel avay under the sceptre of the Incas." 

A similar arrangement prevailed with respect to the different manufactures 
as to the agricultural products of the country. The flocks of Hamas, or Pern- 
vian sheep, were appropriated exclusively to the Sun and to the Inea."* Their 
number was inunense. They were scattered over the different provinces, 
ehietly in the colder regions of the country, where they were intrusted to the 
care of experienced shepherds, who conducted them to different pastures 
necording to the change of season. A large number was every year sent to 
the capital for the consumption of the court, and for the religious festivals 
and sacrifices. But these were only the iales, as no female was allowed to 
he killed. The regulations for the care and lreeding of these Hocks were pre- 
scribed with the greatest niiuuteness, and with a sagacity which excited the 
almiration of the Spaniards, who were familiar with the management of the 
Great migratory flocks of merinos in their own country.” 

At the appointed season they were all sheared, and the wool was deposited 
in the public magazines. It was then dealt out te each family in such quads 
tities as sufliced for its wants, and was consigned to the female part of the 
household, who were well instructed in the business of spinuing and weaving. 
When this labour was accomplished, and the family was provided with a coarse 
hut warm covering, suited to the cold climate of the mountains,—tor in the 
lower country cotton, furnished in like manner by the erown, took the place, 
to a certain extent, of wool,—the people were required to Jabour for the Inea. 
The quantity of the cloth needed, as well as the peculiar kind aud quality of 
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" Guareilasso relates that an Tndian was 
hanged by Huayna Capac for tilling the ground 
of a curaca, his near relation, before that of 
the poor, The gallows was erected on the 
curaca’s own land. Com. Real,, Parte 1, lib. 
4, cap. 2. 

" Garcilusso, Com, Real, Parte 1, lib. 5, 
cap. 1~3.—Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS. 

* Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.—Yet some- 
times the sovereign would recompense sume 
great chief, or even some one among the 
people, who had rendered him a service, by 


the grant of a small number of Ihnmas,—never 
many. These were not to be disposed of ur 
killed by their owners, but descended as cou 
mon property te their heirs. ‘This strange 
arrangement proved a fruitial source of Titi- 
gation after the Conquest. )bid., ubi supra. 
° See especially the account of the Licen- 
tinte Ondeganto, who gues into more detail 
than any contemporary writer concerning the 
management of the Peruvian flocks. Rei. 


Seg, Ms, 
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the fabric, was first determined ut Cuzco, The work was then apportioned 
among the diferent provinces, Officers appointed for the purpose ale 
tended the distribution of the wool, so that the manufacture of the different 
articles should be intrusted to the most competent hands. They did not 
Jeave the matter here, but entered the dwellings, from time to time, and sai 
that the work was faithfully executed. ‘This domestic inquisition was not con- 
fined to the labours for the Inca. It included, also, those for the several 
families ; and vare was taken that each household should employ the materials 
furnished for its own use in the manner that was intended, so that no one 
should be wnprovided with necessary apparel?! In this domestic labour all 
the female part of the establishment was expected to jom. Occupation was 
found for all, from the child five years old to the aged matron not too infirm 
to hold a distaff. No one, at least none but the decrepit and the sick, was 
allowed to eat the bread of idleness in Peru. Idleness was a crime in the eye 
of the law, and, as such, severely pulses while industry was publicly com- 
mended and stimulated by rewirds.** 

The like course was pursued with reference to the other requisitions of the 
government, All the mings iu the kingdom belonged to the Inca. They were 
wrought exclusively for his benetit, by persons familiar with this service and 
selected from the distriets where the mines were situated.*? Every Peruvian 
of the lower class was a hushandman, and, with the exeeption of those already 
specified, was expected to provide for his own support by the cultivation of his 
land. A siall portion of the community, however, was instructed in mechanieal 
arts,—some of them of the more elegant kind, subservient to the purposes of 
luxury and ornament. The demand for these was chiefly limited to the sove- 
reigu and his couré; but the labour of a larger number of hands was exacted 
for the execution of the great public works which covered the land. The nature 
and aniwunt of the services required were all determined at Cuzeo by com- 
missiouers well instructed in the resources of the country and in the character 
of the inhabitants of different provinces.** 

This information was obtained by an admirable regulation, which has searcely 
4 counterpart in the annals of a semi-civilized people. A register was kept of 
all the births and deaths throughout the country, and exact returns of the 
actu population were mule to the government every year, by means of the 
quipus, a curious invention, which will be explained hereafter.2* At certain 
intervals, also, a general survey of the country was made, exhibiting a com- 
pee view of the character of the soil, its fertility, the nature of its products. 

oth agricultural and mineral,—in short, of all that constituted the physica 


*" Ondegardo, Rel. Prim. et Seg, M8s.— 


The manufacture of cloths fur the Inca in- 
chided those fur the numerous persons of the 
blood royal, who wore garments of a finer 
texture than was permitted to any other 
Peruvian, Garcilassu, Com, Real., Parte 1, 
lib. 5, cap. 6. 

*' Ouidegardo, Rel. Seg., MS.—Acosta, lib. 
6, te 15. 5 

* Oudegardo, Tel. Seg., MS.—Garcilasse, 
Com, Real, Parte 1, lib. & cap. 11. 

* Garcilasso would have us hetieve that the 
Tew was indebted tu the curacas for his coll 
and silver, which weve furnished by the great 
vassills as presents. (Com. Real., Parte 1, 
lib, 6, cap. 7.) This improbable stutement 
is contradicted by the Report of the Royal 
Auticnce, MS., by Sarmiento (Telucion, MS., 
cap. 15},and by Cidegardo (Rel, Prim., MS.) 


whe all speals of the mines as bas bcs A of 
the government and wronght exclusively for 
its benefit, From this reservoir the proveeds 
were tiberally dispensed in the form of 
presents among the great lords, and still more 
tor the embellishment of the temples, 

** Garcilasso, Com. Real, Parte 1, lib. 5, 
gap. 13-16,.—Ondegardo, Rel. Prim. et Seg., 

Ss. 

** Montesinos, Mem. antiguas, MS., lib. 2, 
cap. 6.—Pedro Vizarro, Relacion del Descubri- 
miento y Conquista de lot Reynos del Pera, 
MS.—"Cuda provincia, en fin del ao, man- 
dava asentur en los quipos, por la cuenta de 
sus nudos, todos los hombres que habian mu- 
erto en cllaen aquel aio, y por el consigniente 
los que habian nacido, y por principio del afia 
gue entraba, venian con los quipos al Cuzco.” 
Sarmucnto, Relaciou, MS., cap, 16. 
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resourees of the empire** Furnished with these statistical details, it was easy 
for the government, after determining the amount of requisitions, to distribute 
the work among the respective provinces best qualitied to execute it. The task 
of apportioning the labour was assigned to the local authorities, and great care 
was taken that it should be done in such a manner that, while the most eom- 
petent hands were selected, the weight should not fail disproportionately on 
any. 

The different provinces of the country furnished persons peculiarly suited to 
different employments, which, as we shall sec hereafter, usually descended from 
father to son. Thus, one district supplied those most skilled in working the 
mines, another the most curious woekers in metals or in wood, and so on.** 
The artisan was provided hy government with the materials ; and no one was 
required to give more than a le ii portion of his time tothe public service. 
He was then sueceeded by another for the like term; and it should be observed 
that all who were engaged in the employment of the government—and the re- 
mark applica equally to agricultural labour—were maintained, for the time, 
at the publie expense.” by this constant rotation of labour it was intended 
that no one should be overburdened, and that each man should have time to 
provide for the demands of his own household, It was impossible—in the 
Judgment of a high Spanish authority—to improve on the system of distribu. 
tion, so carefully was it accommodate to the condition and comfort of the 
artisan." The seenvity of the working-classes seems to have been ever kept 
in view in the reculations of the government; and these were so discreetly 
arranged that the most wearing and unwholesome lubours, as those of the 
mines, occasioned no detriment to the health of the labourer; a striking eon- 
trast to his subsequent condition under the Spanish rule?! 

A part of the agricultural produce and manufactures was transported to 
Cuzco, to minister to the immediate demands of the Inca and his court. But 
far the greater part was stored in mayazines scattered over the different pro- 
vinces. These spacious buildings, constructed of stone, were divided between 
the Sun and the Inca, though the greater shave seems to have been appro- 
priated by the monarch. By a wise regulation, any deticiency in the contribu- 
tions of the Inca might be ea from the gravaries of the Sun,* Buatsueh 
a necessity could rarely have happened ; and the providence of the government 
usually lefé a large surplus in the royal depositories, which was removed to a 
third class of magazines, whose design was to supply the people in seasons of 
scarcity, and, occasionally, to furnish relief to individuals whom sickness or 
utisfortune had reduce to poverty ; thus in a manner justifying the assertion 


™ Gareilasso, Com, Real, Parte 1, lib. 2, 
cap. 14. 

* Ondeganlo, Rel. Prim., MS.—Sarmiento, 
“Kel. MS., cap. 15.—* Presupnesta y entendida 
iu dicha division que el Inga tenia heeha de 
su gente, y orden que tenia puesta en el gavi- 
ero de ella, era muy facit haverla en la 
division y cobranza de tus dichos tributes; 
porque era claro y cierto lo que @ cla nine 
cable sin que hubiese desigualdad uf engatio.” 
Dee, de ta And. Ieal., MS. 

_* Sarmiento, Relacion, MS,, cap. 15,— 

Ondeganio, Rel. Seg., MS. 

», a ap ag Rel, Prim,, MS.—Garcilasz0, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, Hb. 5 cap. 5, 

~ | Y tambien se tenia cuenta que el tra- 
‘| que pasavan fuese moderado, y con cl 
nenos riesyo Gue fucse posible. . . . Lew tanta 


la orden que tuvieron estos Tndios, que a mi 
parecer aunque mucho se piense en ello seria 
dificultosy mejorarla conocila sa condicion y 
costumbres,"” Ondegario, Prim., MS. 

* «The working of the mines,” says the 
President of the Council of the Tndles, * was 
so regulated that no one felt it a hardship, 
much less was his life shortened by it.” 
(Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cup. 15,) It is a 
frank admission for a Spaniard. 

4 Garcilasso, Cow, Real., Parte 1, lib. 5. 
cap. 34.—Ondegurdo, Rel, Prim. MS.—“E 
asi esta parte det Inga no hay duda sino 
que de todas tres era lu mayor, y en los de- 
positos se parece bien que yo visite muchos 
en diferentes partes, @ son Mmayores @ mas 
largoa que n6 los de su religion sin compata- 
ston.’ Idem, Rel. Sez , MS. 
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of a Castilian document, that a large portion of the revenues of the Tuea fount 
tes caw DAR anal rou) . channel or another, into the hands of the 
its way back again, through one ¢ Soa Pen reregpeat i 
rople. These magazines were found by the Spaniards, on their arrival, 
stored with all the various praduets and iannfaetures of the country, ~with 
maize, coca, gvinwe, Woollen and cotton stuits of the finest quality, with vases 
and utensils of gold, silver, and copper, in shert, with avery article of luxury or 
nse within the compass of Pernyian skill"? The magazines of grain, in par- 
ticular, would frequently have sutticed for the cousumption of the adjoining 
district for several years? An inventory of the various products of the 
conutry, and the quarters whenee they were obtained, was every year taken I 
the royal otticers, and recorded by the guipucamayas on their registers, with 
surprising regularity and precision, These rexisters were transmnitted to the 
capital and submitted to the Inca, who could thus at a glance, as it were, em- 
race the whole yesnits of the national industry and see how far they corre- 
sponded with the requisitions of the government.?® : 

Such are some of the most remarkable features of the Peruvian institutions 
relating to property, as delineated by writers whe, however contradictory in- 
the details, have a general conformity of outline. These institutions are 
certainly so remarkable that it is hardly eredible they should ever have been 
enforced throughout a great empire and for a long period of ® beeal Yet we 
have the most unequivocal testimony to the fact from the Spaniards, who 
landed in Pern in time to witness their operation ; some of whom, mien of high 
judicial station and character, were commissioned hy the government to make 
investigations into the state of the country wider its ancient rulers. 

The inrpositions on the Pernyian people seem to have been sufficiently heavy. 
(mn them rested the whole burden of maintaining not only their own order, but 
every other order in the state. The members of the royal house, the great. 
nobles, even the public functionaries, and the timmerous body of the priesthood, 
were all exempt from taxation.®’ The whole duty of defraying the expenses 
of the sovernment belonged to the people. Yet this was not materially diferent 
from the condition of things formerly existing in most parts of Kurope, where 
the various privileged classes claimed exemption—not always with success, 
indeed—tfrom hearing part of the publie burdens. The great hardship in the 
ease of the Peruvian was that he could not better his condition. His labours 
were for others, rather than for himself. However indnstrions, he eonld not 
adda rood to his own possessions, nor advance himself one hair's breadth in 
the social seale. The «reat and universal motive to honest industry, that of 
bettering oue’s lot, was lust npon him. The great law of human progress was 
not for him. As he was born, so he was to die, Kyen his time he could not 


“Todos las dichos tributes y servicios 
que el Longa imponia y Levaba come dicho es 
eran con color y para cfecto del govierns y 
pre commn de todos, asi como lo que se ponia 
en deposites todu se vombertia y distribuia 
entre Lox mismo: natures.’ Dec, dela Aud. 
Real,, Ms. 

* Acosta, lib. 6, cap, 16.-="No podre 
decir,” says one of the Conquerors, ' los 
depositus. Vide de rrupas y¥ de tulus generos 
We mopas y vestidos que en este reine se 
jhaviam y vsavun que faltava tiempo para vello 
¥ entenidimiento para comprender tantu cosa, 
Tauchos depositos de Darretas de cubre para 
Jas moinas y de costales vy sogas de vases de 
Palo y platos del oro y plata que aqui se Lallo 
hera cosa despanto,”” Pedro Pizarro, Deseud, 


y Cong, MS. 4 

~~ Yor ten years, sometimes, If we may 
credit Ondegardo, who had every means of 
kuowing: *E ansi cuando 16 era menester se 
estaba ea los depositos é habia algunas vezes 
cmmida de diez aes. . . . Los cnales todus se. 
hallarou Henos cuando legaron los Espafioles 
desto y de todas Jas cosas necesurias para ly 
vida humana." Rel. Seg., MS. 

* Ondegardo, Ret, Prins, MS.—* Por tanta 
orden & cuenta que seria dificultoso creerlo ni 
darlo 4 entender como etlos Jo tienen en su 
curate € por eine € por menudo lo mani- 

fe NM que se pudiera por es Say 
Teel. Seg a aie I for estenso. Tdem, 

* Garcilasro, Com, Real. Va ib. 5, 

Pg Parte 1, lib, 5, 
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properly call his own, Without money, with little property of any kind, he 
e his taxes in labour.2* No wonder that the government should have 
dealt with sloth as a crime. Tt was a crime against the state, and to be waste- 
ful of time was, in a manner, to rob the exchequer, ‘The Peruvian, lehouring 
all his life for others. might be compared to the convict in a treadmill, going 
the same dull round of incessant toil, with the consciansness that, however 
profitable the results to the state, they were nothing to him, 

But this is the dark side of the picture, If no man could hecome rich in 
Peru, no man could become poor. No spendthrift could waste his substance 
in riotous luxury, No adventurous schemer could impoverish his faimily hy 
the spirit of speculation. The law was constantly directed to enforce a steady 
industry and a sober management of his affairs. No mendicant was tolerated 
in Peru. When a man was reduced hy poverty ov misfortune fit could hardly 
be by fault), the arm of the law was stretched ont to minister relief; not the 
stinted relief of private charity, nor that which is doled out, drop by drop, as 
it were, from the frozen reservoirs of “the parish,” but in generous measure, 
bringing no humiliation to the object of it, and plicing him on a level with the 
rest of his countrymen.?” 

No man could be rich, no man could be poor, in Peru; Int all might enjoy, 
and did enjoy, a competence. Ambition, avarice, the love of change, the 
morbid spirit of discontent, thase passions which most agitate the ininds of 
men, found no place in the bosom of the Peruvian. The very condition of his 
heing seemed to be at war with change. He moverl on in the same mnbroken 
circle in which his fathers had moved before him, aud in which his childven 
were to follow. It was the object of the Incas to infuse into their subjects a 
spirit of passive obedience and tranquillity—a perfect aciueseence in the 
established order of things. In this they fully succeeded. The Spaniards who 
first visited the country are emphatic in their testimony that no government 
could have been better suited to the genius of the people, and no people could 
have appeared more contented with their lot or more devoted to their govern- 
ment. 

Those who may distrust the accounts of Pernvian industry will find their 
doubts removed on a visit to the country. The traveller still meets, especially 
in the central regions of the talle-land, with memorials of the past. remains of 
temples, palaces, fortresses, terraced mountains, great thilitary roads, aque- 
duets, and other public works, which, whatever degree of science they may 
display in their execution, astonish Lim by their number. the massive character 
of the materials, and the grandeur of the design, Among thei, perhaps the 
most remarkable are the great roads, the broken remains of which are still in 
sufficient preservation to attest their former magnitivence. There were many 
of these roads, traversing diflereut parts of the kingdom ; but the most con- 


* “Solo el trabajo de las personas era el those nearest of kin, on whom they would 


tributo que se daya, porque clos no poselan 
otra cosa," Ondegardy, Rel. Prim. MS. 
«Fra tanta la orden que tenia en toes 
Fus Ieinos y provincias, qne po cousentla 
baver ningun Indio pobre ni menesterose, 
rque havia orden i formas para ello sin que 
los puchlos reciviesen vexacion ni molestia, 
yorque el Inga lo suplia de sus tributes.” 
(Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS.) The Licentiate 
Ondegarido sees only a device of Satan tn these 
provisions of the Peruvian law, by whielt the 
old, the infirm, and the poor were rendered, in 
a manner, independent of thely children and 


naturally have leaned for support; ne surer 
way to harden the heart, be considers, than 
by thus disengaging it from the symmpathics 
of humanity; and no circumstance has done 
more, he concludes, to connteract the influence 
aml spread of Christianity among the natives 
(Rel. Seg., MS.) ‘The views are ingenious, 
but in a country where the people had ne 
property, as in Peru, there woul! seem to be 
ho alternative for the supermmmeraries but to 
receive support from government or to starve. 
Acosta, Lib. 6, cap, 12, 15.—Sarmieuto, 
Relacion, Ms., cap. 16, 
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siderable were the two which extended from Quito to Cuzco, antl, again diverg- 
ing from the capital, continued in a southerly direction tow ards rig 5 

One of these roads passed over the grand plateau, and the other alon the 
lowlands on the borders of the ocean, The former was much the more dillicult 
achievement, from the chavacter of the country. It was conducted over path- 
less sierras Imrie in suow; galleries were cut for leagues through the living 
rock ; rivers were crossed Ly meaus of bridges that swung suspended in the 
air; precipices were sealed by stairways hewn out of the native bed; ravines 
of biden depth were filled up with solid masonry : in short, all the difficulties 
that heset a wild and mountainous region, and which might appall the most 
courageans engineer of modern times, were encountered and successfully over- 
come. The length of the road, of which scattered fragments only remain, is 
variously estimated at from fifteen hundved to two thousand miles ; and stone 
pillars, in the mauner of European mile-stones, were erected at stated intervals 
of somewhat more than a league, all along the route, Its breadth seareely 
exceerled twenty feet.’ It was built of heavy flags of freestone, and, in some 
parts at least, covered with a bituminous cement, which tine has made harder 
than the stone itself. In some places, where the ravines had been filled up 
with masonry, the mountain-torrents, wearing on it for ages, have gradually 
caten a wiy through the base, and leit the superincumbent mass—such is the 
cohesion of the materials—still spauning the valley like an arch ! 

Over some of the boldest streams it was necessary to construct suspension- 
Iridges, as they are termed, made of the tongh fibres of the maguey, or of the 
osier of the country, which hasan extraordinary degree of tenacity and strength, 
These osiers were woven into cables of the thickness of a man’s hody, ‘The 
lige ropes, then stretched across the water, were conducted through rings or 
holes cut in immense buttresses of stone raised on the opposite banks of the 
river and there secured to heavy pieces of timber, Several of these enormous 
cables, hound together, formed a bridge, which, covered with planks, well 
secured and defended hy a railing of the same osier materials on the sides, 
afforded a safe passage for the traveller. he length of this aévial bridge, 
sometines exceeding two hundred fect, cansed it, confined as it was only at. 
the extremities, to dip with an alarming inclination towards the centre, while 
the motion given to it by the passenger occasioned an oscillation still more 
frightful, as bis eye wandered over the dark abyss of waters that foamed and 
tumbled many a fathom beneath. Yet these light and fragile fabrics were 
crossed without fear by the Peruvians, and are still retained hy the Spaniards 
aver those streams which, from the depth or impetuosity of the current, would 
seem impracticable for the usual modes of conveyance, The wider and more 
tranquil waters were crossed on balss—a kind of raft still much used by the 


** Sree, de la Aud. Real, MS.—* Este ca- torrents qui descendent des Lauteurs aprés deg 
mino becho por valles ondoa y por sierras poe abondantes avaient creusé les endroits 
altas, por montes de nieve, por tremedales de ¢3 mnoins solides, et s'Gtaient frayé une yoie 
agua y por pela viva y junto «i riog furiosos sous le chemin, le laissant atnsi suspendu en 
por estas partes y ballano y erupedrado por Vair comme uu pont fait d’une seule piéce.” 
Jus luderas, bien sacado por las sjerrus, deshe~ (Velasco, Hist. de Quito, tow. i. p. 206.) This 


vludy, por lis petas socayado, porjuntu a los writer speaks from personal i 

L . pe ervatio: 
Thius sus paredes, entre nieves coy escalonesy having examined aud Riper different panes 
tlestausu, por tudas partes limpin barrido dea- of the road, in the latrer part of the last cen- 


eoibrudo, eno de aposentos, de deposites de tury. The Spanish schol 9 i - 
tesoros, de Templos del Sol, de lostas que pendix No. aan onienated deseriptinn oe tia 


havia ci este camino.” Sarmiento, Relacion, Mugaificent work and of the obstacles encoun- 
MS., cap. 6. : ; 2 tered in the execution of it, in a passage 
- “Cn uvait comblé les vider et [ee ravina berrawed fron) 


Sarmiento, who saw it £ 
yar de grandes masses de magonneric, Les days of the Tnecs. mie oat She 
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natives—to which sails were attached, furnishing the only instance of this 
higher kind of navigation among the American Indians." 

he other great road of the Incas lay through the level country between the 
Andes and the ocean. It was constructed in a different manner, as demanded 
by the nature of the ground, which was for the most paré low, and mueh of it 
sandy. The causeway was raised ona high embankment of earth, and defended 
on either side by a parapet or wall of clay ; and trees and odoriferous shrubs 
were planted along the margin, reguling the sense of the traveller with their 
perfumes, and refreshing him by their shades, so grateful under the burning 
sky of the tropics. In the strips of sandy waste which occasionally intervened, 
where the light and volatile soil was incapable of sustaining a road, huge piles, 
many of thein to he seen at this day, were driven into the ground to indicate 
the route to the traveller." ; 

All along these highways, caravansavies, or temibos, as they were called, were 
erected, at the distance of ten or twelve miles from each other, for the accom- 
modation, more particularly of the Inca and his snite and those who journeyed 
on the public business, There were few other travellers in Peru.” Some of 
these abla were on an extensive scale, consisting of a fortress, barracks, 
and other military works, surrounded by a parapet of stone ani covering a 
large tract of ground. These were evidently destined for the accommodation 
of the imperial armies when on their march across the country, The care of 
the great roads was committed to the districts through which they passed, and 
under the Incas a large number of hands was constantly employed to keep 
them in repair. This was the more easily done in a country where the mode 
of travelling was altogether on foot ; though the roads are said to have been 
so nicely constructed that a carriage might have rolled over them as securely 
as on any of the great roads of Enrope."? Still, in a region where the elements 
of fire and water are both actively at work in the business of destruction, they 
must, without constant supervision, have gradually gone to decay. Such has 
been their fate under the Spanish conquerors, who took no care to enforce the 
almirable system for their preservation adopted by the Incas. Yet the broken 
portions that still survive here and there, like the fragments of the great Roman 
roads scattered over Europe, bear evidence to their primitive grandeur, and 
have drawn forth the eulogium froma discriminating traveller, usually not too 
profuse in his panegyrie, that “the roads of the Incas were among the most 
useful and stupendous works ever executed by man.” %* 

The system of communication throngh their dominions was still further 
improved by the Peruvian sovereigns by the introduction of posts, in the same 
manner as was done by the Aztecs. The Peruvian posts, however, established 
on all the great routes that conducted to the capital, were on a much more 
extended plan than those in Mexico. All along these routes, small buildings 


 Garctlaszo, Com, Real., Parte 1, lib, 3, 
cap. 7,—A particulur account of these bridges, 
a3 they are still to be seen in different parts 
of Peru, may be found in Humboldt. (Vues 
des Cordilléres, p, 20, et seq.) The belsas 
are described with equal minuteners by Ste- 
venson, Residence ju America, vol. il. yp. 
222, et Beq. 

* Cieza de Leon, Crouiva, cap. 60.—Relucion 
del  aongr Descubrimiento de lu Coata y Mar 
del Sur, MS.—This anonymous document of 
one of the early Conqnerors contains aminate 
and probably trustworthy account of both the 
high-roada, which the writer saw in their 


elory, and which he rants among the greatest 
wonders of the world. 

* Relacion del primer Deseub., MS,—Cieva 
de Leon, Cronica, cap. 37.—Zarate, Cong, del 
Peru, Hb, 2, cap, 11.—Gareilasse, Com, Neal, 
Parte L, lib, 9, cap, 13. 

“Cotte chausste, Lordée de grandes 
plerres de taille, peut fire comparée aux plus 
belles rontes des Rowaine que j'ale vues en 
lialic, en Franee et cn Espagne... . Le 
gramd chemin de ]'Inca, un ues ouvrages les 
plus utiles ct en méme temps des plus gigan- 
tesques que Tes hommes aivnut executé.” 
Hywboldt, Vues des Cordilleres, p. 294, 
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were erected, at the distance of less than five miles asunder," m Leia g' which 
a number of runners, or chesyiés, as they were called, were nasser to : 
forward the despatches of government.” These despekaes a eit . ig Ey : 
or conveyed by ineans of quépus, and sometimes accompanied y a t popes 
the crimson fringe worn round the temples of the Inca, which was Tegan led 
with the same implicit deference as the signet-ring of an Oriental despot. 

The chasgets were dressed in a peel livery, intimating their profession. 
They were il trained to the employment, and selected for their speed and _ 
fidelity. As the distance each courier had to perform was small, and as he 
had ample time to refresh himself at the stations, they ran over the ground 
with great swiftness, and messages were carried through the whole extent of 
the long routes, at the rate of a hundred and fifty miles a day. The office of 
the chasqguis was not limited to carrying despatches. They frequently brought 
varions articles for the use of the eourt ; and in this way fish from the distant 
ocean, fruits, game, and different commodities from the hot regions on the 
coast, Were taken to the capital in good condition and served fresh at the 
royal table.” It is remarkable that this important institution should have 
been known to both the Mexicans and the Peruvians without any correspond- 
ence with one another, and that it should have been found among two bar- 
harian nations of the New World long before it was introduced among the 
civilized nations of Kurape.* 

By these wise contrivances of the Incas, the most distant parts of the long- 
extended empire of Pern were brought into intimate relations with eac! 
other, And while the capitals of Christendom, but a few hundred miles apart, 
yemained as far asunder as if seas had rolled between them, the great capitals 
Cuzeo and Quito were placed by the high-roads of the Incas im immediate 
correspondence. Tatelligence from the numerous provinces was transmitted — 
on the wings of the wind to the Peruvian metropolis, the great focus to which | 
all the lines af conmmunication converged. Not an insuvrectionary movement. 
could occur, not an invasion on the remotest frontier, before the tidings were 
conveyed to the capital and the imperial armies were on their march across 
the magnificent roads of the country to suppress it. So admirable was the 
machinery contrived by the American despots for maintaining tranquillity | 
throughout their dominions! Jt may remind us of the similar institutions of 
ancient Rome, when, wuler the Cesars, she was mistress of half the world. 

"The distance between the post-houses is taken 4 hundred leagues from the capital, in — 
varionsly stated; most writers not estimating twenty-Jour hours after it was drawn from _ 
it at more than three-fonrths of a league, T the ocean! (Mem. antiguas, MS,, lib, 2, cap. — 


lave preferred the outhoricy of Ondegardo, 7.) This israther tou expeditious for anything — 
who usualy writes with more conseientious- 


fp 


~ 


ness aud knowledge of bis ground than most 
of his contemporaries. 

** ‘The term chasqui, according to Montesi- 
nos, signifies “one that receives a thing," 
(Mem. antiguas, MS.,cap, 7.) But Garcilasso, 
a better authority for his own tonzue, says it 
Meant * one who makes an exchange.” Com. 
Tieal., Parte 1, Lib, 6, cap. 8, 

* Con vn hilo de esta Borla, entregade 4 
uno de aqucilos Urejones, governaban La Ti- 
erma, i proven Jo que querian con maior 
obediencia, que tu ninguna Provincia del 
Mundo se ha visto tener 4 Ins Provissiones de 
su Rei.” Zarate, Cunq, del Peru, lib. 1 
cap. 9, 

* Savmiento, Relacion, MS. cap, 18,—Dec. 
dela Aud, Keal., MS.—If we ay trast sen 
tesinos, the royal table was served with Ssh, 


but railways. 

© The institution of the Teruvlan posts 
seems tu huvemade a great impression on the 
minds of the Spaniards whe first visited the 
country; ond suple notices of it may be 
found in Sarmictito, Relacion, MS., cap. 15— 
Dec, dela Aud. Real., MS.,—Fernandez, Hist. 


del Peru, Parte-2, lib. 3, cap, 5,—Conq, i Pob. — 


del Piru, MS., et auct, pluriniis—The estab-— 


lishment of posts is of old date among the 


Chinese, and probably still older among 
Tersians, : 
93.) Tt is singular that an invention designed 
for the uses of a despotic government should 
Have received its full application only under 
a free one. For in it we bave the gorm of 
that beautifal system of intercommunication 
which binds all the nations of Christendom 
together as one vast commonwealth, 


the 
(See Herodotus, Hist., eee 
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A principal design of the great roads was to serve the purposes of military 
communication, I¢ formed an important item of their military policy, which 
is quite as well worth studying as their municipal. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the pacific professions of the Incas, and the pacific ten- 
dency, indeed, of their domestic institutions, they were constantly at war. It 
was by war that their paltry territory had been cradually enlarged to a 
powerful empire. When this was achieved, the capital, safe in its central 
position, was no baee shaken by these military movements, and the conntry 
enjoyed, in a great degree, the blessings of tranquillity and order. But, how- 
ever tranquil at heart, there is not a reign upon record in which the nation 
was not engaged in war against the barharons nations on the frontier. Reli- 
gion furnished a plausible pretext for incessant aggression, and disguised the 

ust of conquest in the Incas, probably, from their own eyes, as well as frou 
those of their subjects. Like the followers of Mahomet, bearing the sword in 
one hand and the Koran in the other, the Incas of Peru offered no alternative 
but the worship of the Sun or war. 

It is true, their fanaticism—or their policy—showed itself in a milder form 
than was found in the descendants of the Prophet. Like the great luoinary 
which they adored, they operated by gentleness, more potent than violence. 
They sought to soften the hearts of the rade tribes around them, aud melt 
them by acts of condescension and kindness, Far from provoking hostilities, 
they allowed time for the salutary example of their own institutions to work 
its effect, trusting that their less civilized neighhonrs would submit to their 
seeptre, from a conviction of the blessings it would secure to them. Wien 
this course failed, they employed other measures, but still of a pacifie cha- 
racter, and endeavoured by negotiation, by conciliatory treatment, and hy 
presents to the leading men, to wit them over to their dominion, In short, 
they practised all the arts familiar to the most. subtle politician of a civilized 
land to secure the acquisition of empire, When all these expedients failed, 
~~ prepared for war. 

heir levies were drawn from all the different provinces; though from 
some, where the character of the people was particularly hardy, more than 
from others. It seeins probable that every Peruvian who had reached a 
certain age might he called to bear arms. Bnt the rotation of military service, 
and the regular drills, which took place twice or thrice in a month, of the 
inhabitants of every village, raised the soldiers generally above the rank of a 
raw militia. The Peruvian army, at first inconsiderable, came with the in- 
-erease of population, in the latter days of the empire, to be very large, so that 
their monarehs could bring into the eld, as contemporaries assure us, a force 
amounting to two hundred thousand men. They showed the same stall and 
respect for order in their military organization as in other things. ‘The troops 
were divided into bodies corresponding with our battalions and companies, led 
by officers, that rose, in regular gradation, from the lowest subaltern to the 
Thea noble who was intrusted with the general command.” : 

Their arms consisted of the usual weapons employed by nations, whether 
civilized or uncivilized, before the invention of powder,—bows and arrows, 
lances, darts, a short kind of sword, a battle-axe or partisan, and slings, with 
which they were very expert. Their spears and arrows were sipped with 
copper, or, more commonly, with hone, and the weapons of the Inca lords 


" “Mas se hicieron Senores al principio por 
Maha, que por fuerza.” Ondegardo, Rel. 


195.—Cvaq. ft 


im... MS. 
* Idem, Rel. Prim., MS.—Dee. de ta Aud, 
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were frequently mounted with gold or silver, Their heads were protected hy 
casques made either of waod or of the skins of wild animals, and sometimes 
richly decorated with metal aud with precious stones, surmounted by the bril- 
liaut plumage of the tropical birds. These, of course, were the ornaments 
only of the higher orders. The great mass of the soldiery were dressed in the 
peculiar enstume of their provinces, and their heads were wreathed with a sort 
of turban or roll of different-coloured cloths, that produced a gay and ani- 
mating effect. Their defensive armour consisted of a shield or buckler, and a 
close tunic of quilted cotton, in the same manner as with the Mexicans. Each 
company had its particular banner, and the imperial standard, high above all, 
displayed the glittering device of the rainbow,—the armorial ensign of the 
Incas, intiniating their claims as children of the skies.** 

By means of the thorongh system of communication established in the 
country, a short time sufficed to draw the levies together from the most dis- 
tant quarters, The army was put under the direction of some experienced 
chief, of the blood royal. ox, more frequently, headed by the Inca in person. 
The march was rapidly performed, and with little fatigue to the soldier ; for, 
all along the great routes, quarters were provided for him, at regular dis- 
tances, where he could find ample accommodations, The country is still 
covered with the remains of military works, constructed of porphyry or granite, 
which tradition assures us were designed to lodge the Inca and his army.** 

At regular intervals, also, magazines were established, filled with grain, 
eg aud the different munitions of war, with which the army was sup- 
plied on its march. It was the especial care of the government to see that 
these magazines, Which were furnished from the stores of the Incas, were 
always well filled. When the Spaniards invaded the conntry, they supported 
their own armies for a Jong time on the provisions found in them.** The 
Peruvian soldier was forbidden to commit any trespass on the property of the 
inhahitants whose territory lay in the line of march. Any violation of this 
order was punished with death.** The soldier was clothed and fed by the 
industry of the people, and the Incas rightly resolved that he should not repay 
this by violence. Far from being a tax on the labours of the hnshandman, 
cr even & burden on his hospitality, the imperial armies traversed the country, 
from one extremity to the other, with as little inconvenience to the inhabi- 
tants as would be created by a procession of peaceful burghers or a muster of 
holiday soldiers for a review. 

From the moment war was proclaimed, the Peruvian monarch used all 
possible expedition in assembling his forces, that he might anticipate the 

* Gomara, Cronica, whi supra.—Sarmiento, p. #38. 

Relacion, MS., cap, 26... Velasco, Hist. de ~~ «B ansi cuando,” says Ondegardo, speak- 


Quite, tom. i. pp. 176-174. —This last writer 
gives A minute catalogue of the ancient 
Peruvian arus. comprehending nearly every- 
thing fawiliar to the Enropean soldier, except 
Seem It was judicious in him to omit 

3e . 


j ¢, Conq. del Pern, lib, 1, cap. 11,.— 
Sarmiento, Kelucion, MS., cap. 60.—Conda- 
mine speaks of the ereat number of these 
fortified places, scattered over the country 
between (nite and Lita, whieh he saw in his 
visit to South Amevien in 1737: smne of 
which be has described with great minute- 
hess, Mémoire sur quelques anciens Monu- 
micas du Peron, du Teme des Incas, ap. 
Histuire de 1 Académie Royale des Sciences 
et de Betles-Lettres (Berlin, 1745), tom, ii. 


ing from his own personal knowledge, "el 
Senor Presidente Gasca passé con la gente de 
castigo de Gonzalo Pizarro por el valle de 
Janja, estuvo alll siete semanas 4 lo que me 
acuerdy, se hallaron en deposito maiz de 
cuatro y de tres y de dos afios mas de 15 >. 
hanegas junto al camino, é alli comid la 
gente, yse entendié que si fuera menester 
muchas mas nd falturan en el valle en 
aquellos depositos, conforme 4 Ja orden 
antigua, porque & mi carga estubo el repar- 
tirlas y hacer In cueuta para pagarlas,” 1. 
Seg., MS. 2 

_”* Pedro Pizarro, Desenb, y Conq., MS.— 
Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 44.—Sarmiento, 
Relacion, MS., cap. 14, 
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movements of his enemies and prevent a combination with their allies, It 
was, however, from the neglect of such a principle of combination that the 
several nations of the country, who might have prevailed by conufederated 
strength, fell one after another under the imperial yoke. Yet, once in the 
field, the Inca did not usually show any disposition to push his advantages to 
the utmost and urge his foe to extremity. In every stage of the war, he was 
open to propositions for peace ; and, although he sought to reduce his enemies 
by carrying off their harvests aud distressing them by famine, he allowed his 
troops to commit no unnecessary outrage on person or property. ‘* We must 
spare our enemies,” one of the Peruvian princes is quoted as saying, “or it 
will be onr loss, since they and all that belongs to them must soon he ours.” *? 
Tt was a wise maxim, and, like most other wise maxims, founded equally on 
benevolence and pradence. The Incas adopted the policy claimed for the 
Romans by their countryman, who tells us that they gained more by clemency 
to the vanquished than by their victories.” 

nthe same considerate spirit, they were most careful to provide for the 
security and comfort of their own troops ; and when a war was long protracted, 
or the climate proved unhealthy, they took eare to relieve their men by ire- 

nent reinforcements, allowing the earlier recruits to return to their homes." 
ut while thus economical of life, both in their own followers and in the enemy, 

they did not shrink from sterner measnres when provoked by the feracious or 
obstinate character of the resistance ; and the Peruvian annals contain more 
than one of those sanguinary pages which cannot be pondered at the present 
day without a shudder, It should be added that the beneficent policy which 
T have been delineating as characteristic of the Incas did not belong to all, 
and that there was more than one of the royal line who displayed a full 
measure of the bold and unsernpulous spirit of the vulgar conqueror. 

The first step of the government after the reduction of a conntry was to 
introduce there the worship of the Sun. Temples were erected, and plaved 
under the care of a numerous priesthood, who expounded to the conquered 
people the mysteries of their new faith and dazzled them by the display of its 
rich and stately ceremonial. Yet the religion of the conqnered was not 
treated with dishonour. The Sun was to be worshipped abore all; but the 
images of their gods were removed to Cuzco and established in one of the 
temples, to hold their rank among the inferior deities of the Peruvian Pn. 
theon. Here they remained as hostages, in some sort, for the conquered 
nation, Which would be the less inclined to forsake its allegiance when by doing 
so it must leave its own gods in the hands of its enemies." ; 

The Incas provided for the settlement of their new conquests, hy ordering a 
census to be taken of the population and a careful survey to he made of the 
country, ascertaining its prodnets and the character and capacity of its soil."* 

division of the territory was then made on the same principle with that 
adopted throughout their own kingdom, and their respective portions were 
assigned to the Sun, the sovereign, and the people. ‘The amount of the last 
was regulated by the amount of the populution, but the share of each indi- 


“ «Mandabase que en los mantenimientos 
¥ casas de los enemigos se hiciese poco dafie, 
diciendoles el Sefor, presto serdn estos nu- 
@stros como los que ya lo sen; como este 
tenian conocido, procuraban que la guerra 
fuese la mas liviana que sur pudiese.” Sar- 
mieuto, Relacion, MS., cap. 14. 

© «Pins pene parcendo victis, quit vin- 
cendo imperium auxisse.” Livy, lib. 30, 


cap. 12. 
m Garcilasso, Com. Real,, Parte 1, lib. 6, 
cap. 18, 
P; Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 24. 
Acosta, lib, 5, cap. 12.—Gurcilasso, Com, 
Teal., Parte 1, Hib. 5, cap, 12, : 
 Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 5, 
cap, 13, 14.—Sarmicuto, Relacion, MS., cap. 
15. 
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vidual was uniformly the same. 1t muy seem strange thal any peuple should 
patiently have acquiesced in an arrangement which arth hen ‘ es 
surrender of property. But it was a conquered nation that dic ay ee fk 
awe, on the least suspicion of meditated resistance, by armed garrisons, who 
were established at various commanding points throughout the country." It 
is probable, too, that the Incas made no greater changes than was essential to 
the new arrangement, and that they assigned estates, as far as possible, to 
their former proprietors. The curacas, in particular, were confirmed in their 
ancient authority; or, when it was found expedient to depose the existing 
curaca, his rightiul heir was allowed to succeed him."* Every respect was 
shown to the ancient usages and laws of the land, as far as was compatible 
with the fundamental institutions of the Incas. It must also be remembered 
that the conquered tribes were, many of them, too little advanced in civiliza- 
tion to possess that attachment to the soil which belongs to a cultivated 
nation.” But, to whatever it be referred, it seems probable that the extra- 
ordinary institutions of the Ineas were established with little opposition in the 
conquered territories. : : 

Yet the Peruvian sovereigns did uot trust altogether to this show of obedi- 
ence in their new vassals; and, to secure it more effectually, they adopted 
some expedients too remarkable to be passed over in silence. Immediately 
after a recent conquest, the curacas and their families were removed for a time 
to Cuzeo. Tere they learned the language of the capital, beeame familiar with 
the manners and usages of the court, as well as with the general policy of the 
government, and experienced such marks of favour from the sovereign as 
would be most grateiul to their feelings and might attach them most warmly 
to his person. Under the influence of these sentiments, they were again sent 
to rule over their vassals, Iut still leaving their eldest sons in the capital, to 
remain there as & guarantee for their own fidelity, as well as to grace the 
court of the Inca.*" — 

Another expedient was of a bolder and more original character. ‘'Ihis was 
nothing less than to revolutionize the language of the country. South America, 
like North America, had a great variety of dialects, or rather languages, having 
little aflinity with one another. This circumstance occasioned great embarrass- 
ment to the government in the adininistration of the different provinces with 
whose idioms they were unacquainted. It was determined, therefore, to sub- 
stitute one universal language, the Quicheea,—the language of the court, the 
capital, and the surrounding eountry,—the richest and most comprehensive of 
the South American dialects. ‘Teachers were provided in the towns and 


“> Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 19, 

Fernandes, Hist. del Pern, Parte 2, lib, 
3, cap. 11. 
_“ Sarmiento has given a very full and 
interesting account of the singularly humane 
policy observed by the Incas in their cou- 
quests, forming a striking contrast with the 
Ustal course of those scourges of mankind, 
Whom mankind is wise euough to requite 
with higher admiration, even, than it be- 
stows on its benefactors, As Sarmiento, 
who was President of the Royal Cuuncil of 
the Indies, and came into the country soon 
after the Conquest, is a high authority, and 
as his work,* lodged iu the dark recesses of 


* (Sarmiento never visited America, and, 
45 already mentioned, was not the author uf 


the work here referred to, 
_ Eb.) 


the Escorial, is almost unknown, T have 
transferred the whole chapter tou Appendix 
No. 3. 

~* According to Velasco, even the powerful 
state of Quito, sulliclently advanced in civili- 
zation to have the law of yroperty well 
recugnized by ite people, admitted the insti+ 
tutions of the Incas “not only without re- 
yiugnance, bot with joy." (Hist. de Quito, 
tom. il. p. 383.) But Velasco, a moudern 
authority, believed easily,—or reckoued on 
his readers’ doing so, 

© Garcilasso, Com. Reul., Parte 1, lib. 5, 
cap, 12; lib, 7, cap. 2. 


See infra, p, 78. 
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villages throughouvt the land, who were to give instruction to all. even the 
hnimblest classes ; and it was intimated at the same time that no ene shonid 
he raised to any ottice of dignity or profit who was unacquainted with this 
tongue. The curacas and other ehiefs who attended at the capital beeame 
familiar with this dialect in their intercourse with the court, and. en their 
return home, set the example of conversing in it among themselves. This 
example was imitated by thet followers, and the Quichua gradually became 
the language of elegance and fashion, in the same manner as the Norman 
French was atiected by all those who aspired to any consideration in England 
after the Conquest. By this means, while each province retained its peculiar 
tongue, a beautiful medium of commmnication was introduced, which enabled 
the inhabitants of one part of the country to hold intercourse with every other, 
and the Inca and his deputies to communicate with all, This was the state 
of things on the arrival of the Spaniards. It must be admitted that history 
furnishes few examples of more absolute authority than such a revolution in 
the language of an empire at the bidding of a master.” 

Yet little less remarkable was another device of the Treas for securing the 
loyalty of their subjects. When any portion of the recent conquests showed 
a pertinacious spirit of disaffection, it was not uncommon to cause a part of 
the population, amounting, it might he, to ten thousand inhabitants or more, 
to remove to a distant quarter of the kingdom, occupied by ancient vassals of 
undoubted fidelity to the crown, A like number of these last was transplanted 
to the territory left vacant by the emigrants. By thisexchange the population 
was composed of two distinct races, who regavded each other with an eye of 
jealousy, that served as an eflectual cheek on any mutinons proceeding. In 
time, the influence of the well-affeeted prevailed, supported as they were by 
royal authority and by the silent working of the national institutions, to which 
the strange races hecame gradually accustomed. A spirit of loyalty sprang up 
by degrees in their bosoms, and before a generation had passed away the 
different tribes singled in harmony together as members af the same com- 
niunity.“! Yet the ditferent yaces continued to be distinguished by diference 
of dress ; since, by the law of the land, every citizen was required to wear the 
eostume of his native province.” Neither could the colonist who had been 
thus unceremoniously transplanted return to his native district. For, by 
another law, it was forbidden to auy one to change his residence withont 
licetse. He was settled for life. ‘The Peruvian government prescribed to 
every man his local habitation, his sphere of action, nay, the very nature and 

uality of that action. He ceased to be a free agent; it might be almost said 
that it relieved him of personal responsibility. 

In following ont this singular arrangement, the Incas showed as much re- 

rd for the conifort and convenience of the colonist as was compatible with 
the execution of their design. They were careful that the miit/mues, as these 
emigrants were styled, should be removed to climates most congenial with their 
own. The inhabitants of the cold countries were not transplanted to the warm, 


' ™ Gareilasso, Com. Real, Parte 1, lib. 6, dado y tan de veras se entendié en ello que 
cap. 35; lib. 7, cap, 1, 2.—Ondegarda, Rel, eu tiempo de pocos afos s¢ savia y usaba una 
Seg., MS,—Sarmiento, Relacion, MS.. cap. lepeua en mas de mil y doscientas leguas. 
65.—" Aun Jo Criatura no hubiese dejado el Jbid.. cap, 21, E id 
Pecho de su Madre quando le comensasen ** Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.—Fernandez, 
4 mostrar la Lengua que bavia de suber; ¥ Ilist, det Pera, Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 11. 
aunque al principio fué dificultoso, 6 muchos * «This regulation,” says Father Acosta, 
se pusieron en no querer deprender_ ts “the Incas held to be of great importanc: 
lenguas de lag suyas propias, los Reyes to the order and right government of the 
jeron tanto que salievon con su imtencins renin.” Lib. 6, cap. 16. 
_y ellos tubieron por bien de cumplir su many ™ Cong. t Pob. det Piru, MS, 
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nor the inhabitants of the warm countries to the cold."* Even their habitual 
vecupations were consulted, and the fisherman was settled in the neighbour- 
hood of the ocean or the great lakes, while such lands were assigned to the 
husbandman as were best adapted to the culture with which he was most 
familiar? And, as migration by many, ig © by most, would be regarded 
as a calamity, the government was careful to show particular marks of favour 
to the wutiraes, and, by various privileges and immunities, to ameliorate their 
condition, and thus to reconcile then, it possible, to their lot."* 

The Peruvian institutions, though they may have been modified and matured 
tuider successive sovereigns, all bear the stamp of the same original,—were all 
east in the same mould. The empire, strengthening and enlarging at every 
successive epoch of its history, was in its latter days but the development, on 
a sreat scale, of what it Was in miniature at its commencetment, as the infant 
germ is said to contain within itself all the ramifications of the inture monarch 
Of the forest. Each sueceeding Inca seemed desirous only to tread in the path 
and carry out the plans of his predecessor, Great enterprises, commenced 
uuder one, were continued by another, and completed by a third. Thns, while 
all acted on a yveguiar plan, without any of the eccentric or retrograde move- 
ments which betray the agency of ditlerent individuals, the state scented to be 
under the direction of a single hand, and steadily pursued, as if through one 
long reign, its great career of civilization and of conyuest. 

The ultimate aint of its institutions was domestic yuiet. But it seemed as 
if this were to he obtained only by foreign war. ‘Tranquillity in the heart of 
the monarchy, and war on its Norlars was the condition of Peru, By this war 
it gave occupation to a partof its people, and, by the reduction and civilization 
of its barbarous neighbours, gave security to all. Every Inca sovereign, how- 
ever wild and benevolent in his @omestic rule, was a warrior, and led his 
arniies in person, Hach successive reign extended still wider the boundaries 
of the empire. Year after year saw the victorious monarch return laden with 
spoils and followed by a throng of tributary chieftains to his capital. His 
reception there was a Roman triumph. ‘The whole of its numerous population 
poured out to welcome him, dressed in the gay and picturesque costumes of 
the different provinces, with bauners waving above their heads, and strewin, 
branches and flowers along the path of the conqueror. The Inca, borne aloft 
in his golden chair on the Shonlters of his nobles, moved in svletun procession, 
under the triumphal arches that were thrown across the way, to the great 
temple of the Sun. There, without attendants,—for all but the monarch were 
excluded from the hallowed precincts—the victorious prince, stripped of his 
reyal insignia, barefooted, and with all humility, approached the aavful shrine 
and offered up sacrifice and thanksgiving to the glorions Deity who presided 
over the fortunes of the Incas. This ceremony concluded, the whole popula- 
tion gave itself up to festivity : music, revelry, and dancing were heard in 
every yuarter of the ee and illuminations and bonfires commemorated the 


victorions campaign of the Tnea and the accession of a new territory to his 
empire”? 


* © Trasmutaban de las tales Provinelas ka 
cantidud de gente de que de ela parecia con- 
veuly qyuc saliese, i los cuales mandaban 
pasar & poblar otra tierra del temple y 
manera dc donde salian, si fria fria, si culiente 
caliente, ea donde les daban tlerras, y cam- 
pus, y cusas, tantu, y maa come dejaron.”” 
Surmicnto, Relacion, MS., cap. 19, 

* Ondegardo, Ret. Prim., MS, 


~ The descendants of these métinacs are 
still te be found in (Quite, or were so at the 
close of the last century, according ta Ve-~ 
lasco, distinguished by this name from the 
test of the population. Hist. de Quitu, tom. i. 
p. 175. 
P 7 Sarmieato, Relacion, MS., cap. 55,—~ 
jarcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib, 2, cw 
1, 175 Wb, 6, cap, 26, ee 
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Tn this celebration we see much of the character of a religious festival. 
Indeed, the character of religion was impressed on all the Peruvian wars, 
The life of an Inca was one long ernsade against the infidel, to spread wide 
the worship of the Sun, to reclaim the benighted nations from their brutish 
superstitions and impart to them the blessings of a well-regulated vovernment. 
This, in the favourite phrase of our day, was the * mission’ of the Inea. It 
was also the mission of the Christian conqueroy who invaded the empire of 
this same Indian potentate. Which of the two executed his mission most 
faithfully, history must decide, 

Yet the Peruvian monarchs did not show a childish impatience in the 
acquisition of empire. They paused after a campaign, and allowed time for 
the settlement of one conquest before they undertook another, wud in this 
interval occupied themselves with the quiet administration of their kingdom, 
and with the long progresses which brought them into neaver intercourse with 
their people. During this interval, also, their new vassals had begun to 
accommodate themselves to the strange institutions of their masters, They 
learned to appreciate the value of a government which raised them above the 

hysical evils of a state of barbarism, secured them protection of person and a 

ull participation in all the privileges enjoyed by their conquerors ; and, as 
they became more familiar with the peculiar institutions of the country, habit, 
that second nature, attached them the more strongly to these institutions from 
their very peculiarity. Thus, by degrees, and without violence, arose the great 
fabric of the Peruvian empire, composed of numerous independent and even 
hostile tribes, yet, under the influence of a common religion, common langage, 
and common government, knit together as one nation, animated by a spirit of 
love for its institutions and devoted loyalty to its sovereign, What a contrast 
to the condition of the Aztec monarchy, on the neighbouring continent, which, 
composed of the like heterogeneous miuaterials, withont any internal principle 
of cohesion, was only held together by the stern pressure, from without, of 
physical force! Why the Peruvian monarchy shonld have fared no better 

its rival in its conflict with European civilization will appear in the 
following pages. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


PERUVIAN RELIGION—DEITIES—GORGEOUS TEMPLES—PESTIVALS@—¥ ERGINS UP 
THE SUN—MARRIAGE, 


Iv is @ remarkable fact that many, if not most, of the rude tribes inlubiting 
the vast American continent, however disfigured their creeds may have been 
in other respects by a childish superstition, had attained to the sublime eou- 
ception of one Great Spirit, the Creator of the Universe, who, immaterial in 
his own nature, was not to be dishonoured by an attempt-at visible representa- 


tion, and who, 
walls of a temple.* 


* [This statement represents what is <till, 
probably, the common belief—based on the 
resentations of the early missionaries and 
many subsequent explorers—in regurd to 
the religious ideas of the aboriginal races. 
The subject has, however, undergone of late 
& more critical investigation, in connection 


rvading all space, was not to be eireumseribed within the 
Yet these elevated ideas, so far beyond the ordinary range 


with the general inquiry as to the develop- 
ment of religious conceptions, aud of mono- 
theism, considered either as an original 
intuition or as the Jatest outcome of more 
primitive beliefs, Dr, Brinton, who considers 
that the intuition of an unseen power—*' the 
sum of those iutelligent activities which the 
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af the nutntored intellect, da not seem to have led to the practical conse. 
vanes Wal might have been expected ; and few of the American nations 
have shown more solicitude for the spine pre of a religious worship, or 
ound in their faith a powerful spring of action. — — 
‘ But with progress a civilization ideas more akin to those of civilized com- 
wuunities were gradually unfolded ; a liberal provision was made, and a sepa- 
yate order instituted, for the services of religion, which were conducted with a 
minute and maguificent ceremonial, that challenged comparison, in some 
respects, with that of the most polished nations of Christendom. This was 
the case with the nations inhabiting the table-land of Nerth America, and 
with the natives of Bogoté, Quito, Peru. and the other elevated regions on 
the creat Southern continent. It was, above all, the case with the Peruvians 
who claimed a divine original for the founders of their empire, whose Jaws all 
rested on a divine sinetion, aud whose domestic institutions and foreign wars 
were alike sirected to preserve and propagate their faith. Religion was the 
lasis of their polity, the very condition, as it were, of their social existence, 
‘The government of the Incas, in its essential principles, was a theocracy. 

Yet, though veligion entered so Jargely into the fabric and conduct of the 
litical institutions of the people, their mythology, that is, the traditionary 
iegends by which they affected to unfold the mysteries of the nniverse, was 
exceedingly mean and puerile. Searee one of their traditions—except the 
beantiful one respecting the founders of their royal dynasty—is worthy of 
note, or throws mueh light on their own antiquities or the primitive histor 
of man, Among the traditions of importance is one of the deluge, whic! 
they held in common with so many of the nations in all parts of the globe, and 
hich Wer related with some particulars that bear resemblance to a Mexican 
legend? 

‘Their ideas in respect to a fnture state of being deserve more attention, — 
They admitted the existence of the soul hereafter, and connected with this a 


They related that, after the deluge, seven 
prisons issned trou a cave where they had 
sitved themselves, wud by them the earth was 
repeopled, One of the traditions of the 
Mexicans deduced their descent, und that of 
the Kindred tribes, in like manner, from 
seven persons who came from us many caves 


individnal, reasoning Irom the analogy of his 
own actions, huagines to be behind and tu 
briny about tatural phenewena '—is common 
to the speeies, traces this conception in the 
American i deg oe especially those in 
which the air, the breath of life, appears as 
the symbul of an animating or creative Spirit. 
Yet be adds, * Let none of these expressions, 
however, be constrned to prove the distinet 
Tecounition of One Supreme Being. Of mono- 
Theiss, either as displayed in the one personal 
definwe God of the Semitic races, or in the 
dim panibeistic sense of the Brahmins, there 
wis not a siugle Instance on the American 
continent... . The plirases (rool Spirit, 
Great Spirit, and similur ones, have ocea- 
sioned endless discrepancies in the winds of 
travellers. In most instances they are en- 
tively of woderu origin, coined at’ the eug- 
gestion of wissionaries, applied to the white 
wan's Go." (Myths of the New World, p. 


iu Avtlan® (Conf. Acosta, lib. 6, cap. 19; 
lik, 7, cup, 2—Ondegardo, Rel, Prim., MS.) 
The story of the deluge is told by different 
writers with many variations, in some of 
which it is not difficult to detect the plustic 
land of the Obristian convert. 


62.) Mr. Tylor finds among various races of 
North and South America, of Africa and of 
Polynesia, the “ acknowledgment ef a Su- 
preme Creator,” yet always in connection 
With a systim of polytheism, of which this 
belief is the culmination. (Primitive Culture, 
2nd ed, vol. ii. p. 352.) Tt may be doubted, 
however, whether it is possible to arrive at 
any certainty in regard to conceptions so 
vague in themselves and so liable to he 
monided into definite shapes by the medinms 
through which they are communicated.—Ep.] 

* (A similar tradition is found in some 
Sanscrit legends, “This coincidence,” re- 
marks Dr. Brinton, “arises from the mystic 
powers attached to the number seven, de- 
rived from its frequent occurrence in astro- 
logy." Myths of the New World, p- 203.) 
‘Yet the evidence he adduces will hardly apply 
to the American mytbs.—Ep.} 
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helief in the resurvection of the body. They assigned two distinct places for 
the residence of the good and of the wicked, the latter of which they fixed in 
the centre of the earth. The good, they supposed, were to pass a lnxurious 
life of tranquillity and ease, which etnnietenaed their highest notions of 
happiness. The wicked were to expiate their crimes by ages of wearisome 
labour. They associated with these ideas a belief in an evil principle or spirit, 
hearing the name of Cupay, whom they did not attempt to propitiate hy sacri- 
fices, and who seems to have been only a shadowy personitication of sin,” that 
exercised little influence over their conduct.* 

It was this belief in the resurrection of the hody which led them to preserve 
the hody with so much solicitude,—by a simple process, however, that, unlike 
the elaborate embalming of the Egyptians, consisted in exposing it to the 
action of the cold, exceedingly dry, and highly raretied atmosphere of the 
mountains.’ As they believed that the occupations in the future world would 
have great resemblance to those of the present, they buried with the deceased 
noble some of his apparel, his utensils, and, frequently, his treasures, and 
completed the gloomy ceremony by sacrificing his wives aud favourite domes- 
tics, to bear him company and do him service in the happy regions beyond the 
clouds* Vast mounds of an irregular or, more frequently, oblong shape, 
penetrated by galleries running at right angles to each other, were raised aver 
the dead, whose dried bodies or imunnnies have Leen found in considerable 
numbers, sametimes erect, but more often in the sitting posture commen to 
the Indian tribes of both continents. ‘l'reasures of great value have also been 
occasionally drawn from these moumuental deposits, and have stimulated 
speculators to repeated excavations with the hope of similar good fortune. It 
was a lottery like that of searching after mines, but where the chances have 
proved still more ayainst the adventurers. 
the boty. The appearance of the yal mum- 
mies fonnd at Cuzco, as reported both by On- 
deyardo and Garcilusse, makes it provable 


* Sunesatilo, Rel, Seg.. MS.—Gomara, Hist, 
de Jas Ind., cap. 123,—tarcilasso, Com. Keal., 
Parte 1, lib, 2, cap, 2, 7.—One might suppose 


that the educated Peruvians—if J may 5, 


speak—imegined the common people bad ne 
souls, 30 Hite is said of their opinions as te 
the condition of these latter fn a future life, 
while they are dilfise on the prospects of the 
higher onlers, whieh they fondly believed 
were to keep puce with their condition here. 

* Such, indeed, seeras to be the opinion of 
fiarcilasso, though sume writers speak of 
resinous and other applications forembalming 


* (Dr, Beinton, citing with approval the 
romark of Jacob Grimui, that " the idea of the 
Devil is foreign to all primitive religions,” 
denies that such a conception hud any exist- 
ence in the American mytholugics, and con- 
tends that “the Capay of the Peruvians never 
was, a¢ Prescott would have us believe, the 
shadowy embodiment of evil, but simply aud 
solely their god of the dead, the Plute of their 
theon, corresponding to the Mictla of the 
Mexicans." It B costal that many myths of 
the American Indians, in which a good and an 
evil power are opposed to each other, owed 
tis idea to the Jater introduction of the 
Christian notions of Satan, or to the miscon- 
ception of nurrators influenced by the came 
belief, Yet Mr. Tylor, while admitting the 
skill with which many of these legends have 
been analyzed by Dr. Brinton, and the general 


that nu foreign substance was employed tov 
thelr preservation, 

* Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS —The Licen- 
linte says that this veage coutinued even alter 
the Conquest, and that be lind saved the Life 
of more than one favourite domestic, who had 
Ned Co bom for protection, as they were about 
tu be sacrificed to the Maues of their deceased 
jords. Dbid., nbi supra. 

© Yet these sepulebral mines Lave some- 
force of his criticism, maintains that * rudi- 
mentary fortos uf Duvlisa, the antagonism of 
a tioad and Evil Deity, are well koown ameng 
the Jewer races uf mankind,” and, after re. 
viewing the evidenees of this conception in 
various stages ef development, makes the 
Feanoene retoarks that “the conception of the 
ight-cod as the good deity, im contrast to a 
rival god of evil, is one plainly suggested by 
nature.” (Primitive Culture, i, 287-297.) tt 
is therefore among the san-worshippers that 
we tight especially expect to find the im- 
stinetive conception of a power of darkness, 
as the representative not tierely of death bur 
of the evil principle. This dualism is, accord- 
ingly, the distinguishing feature of the Zoro- 
astrian religion, and its ¢xistence in that of 
Pern cannot well be questioned on the sole 
ground of inherent improbubility.—Ep.) 


c2 
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rivians, like so many other of the Indian races, acknowledged a 
Sup Same Balen the Creator anil Ruler of the Universe, whont they adored 
pa the different names of Pachacamac and Viracocha.” No temple was 
raised to this invisible Being, save one only in the valley which took its name 
from the deity himself, not far from the Spanish city of Lima. Even this 
temple had existed there before the country came under the sway of the In 
and was the great resort of Hudian pilgrims from remote parts of the land,—a 
circumstance which suggests the idea that the worship of this Great Spirit, 
though ipa pese perhaps, by their accommodating policy, did not origi- 

with the Peruvian princes.’ : 

"The deity whase workin they especially inculeated, and which they never 
failed to establish wherever their hanners were known to penetrate, was the 
Sun. It was he who, in a particular manner, presided over the destinies of 
man ; gave light and warmth to the natious, and life to the vegetable eg 
whom they reverenced as the father of their royal dynasty, the founder 


times proved worth the digging. Sarmients 
speaks of gold to the value of 190,000 coste- 
Hanes as nccasionally buried with the Indian 
lords (Relavion, MS., cap. 57); and Las Casas 
—hnot the best authority in numerical esti- 
luates—says that treasures worth more than 
linlfa million of ducats had heen found within 
twenty years after the Conquest, in the tombs 
gear Traxille. (USuvres, ed. Llorente (Paris, 
1822), tom. ii. p. 192.) Baron Humboldt 
visited the sepulchre of a Pentvian prince, in 
the sume quarter of the country, whence a 
Spaniard in 1576 drew forth a mass of gold 
worth u million of dollars! Vues des Uordil- 
lives, p. 28. 

* Pachacamae signifies “He who sustains 
or gives life to the universe.” The nume of 


* [Not only this inference, but the facts on 
which it rests, are strenuously disputed by Mr. 
Markbam, on the ground that’ Pachacamac 
“is an Ynea word, and is wholly foreign to, 
and unconnected with, the const language,” 
It was the name, he says, given by the Incas 
to the coast-city, when they conquered it, 
“for some reason that has not been preserved, 
possibly on account of its size and import- 
ance.” “The natives worshipped a fish-god 
there under a name now lost, which became 
famous as an oracle and attracted pilzrims ; 
and when the Yncas conquered the place they 
raised a temple to the Sun on Che summit, of 
the bill commanding the city,” “ Bot they 
never built any temple to Pachacamuc, and 
there never was one to that deity, except at 
Cuzco.” (Reports of the Discovery of Pern, 
Tntroduction, xiv.-xx.) There seems to be 
here much more of assertion than of argument 
or proof, The statement that there was a 
temple to Pachacamue at Cuzeois u novel one, 
for which no wuthority is adduced, and it is in 
direct contradiction to the reiterated assertions 
of Garcilasso, that the Peruvians worshipped 
Pachacamac only * inwardl ¥, as an unknown 
God," to whom they built no temples and 
offered no sacrifices, “For the statement that 
the Incas “crected a temple of the Sun” at 
Pachacamac (p, xix.), we are reforred to Cieza 


the great, deity is sometimes expressed by 
both Tuchacemac aud Viracucha combined, 
(See Balboa, Hist, du Pérou, chap. 6.—Acosta, 
lib. 6, cup, 21.) An old Spaniard finds iu the 
popular meaning of Tiracackea, ‘* foam of the 
sea,” an argument for deriving the Pernvian 
civilization from some voyager from the Old 
World. Cong, | Pob. del Piru, MS. 

* Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong., MS.—Sar- 
wiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 27,—Ullva notices 
the extensive ruins of brick, which mark the 
probable site of the temple of Pachacamac, 
ettesting by their preseut appearance its 
Aneient magnificence and strength. Mémoires 
philosophinues, historiques, physiques (Paris, 
1787), trad, Fr., p. 78, ¥ 


de Leon, who says that “ they agreed with the 
native chiefs aud with the ministers of this 
gud or devil, that the temple of Pachacamac 
shonld conéinue with the authority and reve- 
rence ib lorinerly pozsessed, and that the lof 
tiest_part should be se¢ aside as a temple of 
the Sua.” That the temple had existed long 
prior to the “foam tye of the place by the Incas 
is asserted by all anthoritics and attested by 
the great antiquity of its remains. Gareilaaso 
asserts thutits builders had borrowed the con- 
ception of Pachacamue from the Incas,—a less 
Probable supposition than that of Prescot! 
and equally rejected by Mr, Markham, tho 

the statement of the same anthor that “the 
Yuneas placed their idols in this temple, which 
were figures of fishes,” seems to be the chief 
foundation for bis own account of the worship 
practised by the people of the coast, respect- 
‘ne which he admits thut little ig known. 
What is kuown of it with any certainty comes 
ty us from Garcilasse de la Vega and Cieza de 
Leon; and hoth these authorities represent 
the temple and worship of Pachacainac as 
having existed in the valley of that name 
Previous to the conquest, or rather peaceful 
subjugation, of the province by the Incas, and 
their sanction of this religion, in conjunction 
with that of the Sun, asthe result of a com- 
promise.—Ep.) 
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their empire ; and whose temples rase in every city and almost every villag 

throughout the land, while hie altars smoked with eeniceermane soca td 

oa peculiar to the Peruvians among the semi-civilized nations of the New 
or 

Besides the Sun, the Incas acknowledged various objects of worship in some 
way or other connected with this principal deity. Such was the Toon, his 
sister-wife ; the Stars, revered as part of ler heavenly train,—though the 
fairest of them, Venus, known to the Peruvians by the name of Chasea, or the 
“youth with the long and curling locks,” was adored as the page of the Sun, 
whom he attends so closely in his rising and in his setting. They dedicated 
temples also to the Thunder and Lightning," in whom they recognized the 
Sun's dread ministers, and to the Rainbow, whom they worshipped as a 
heautiful emanation of their glorious deity." . 

In addition to these, the subjects of the Incas enrolled among their inferior 
deities many objects in nature, as the elements, the winds, the earth, the air, 
great mountains and rivers, which impressed them with ideas of sublimity and 

wer, or were supposed in some way or other to exercise a mysterions in- 

uence over the destinies of man.’' They adopted also a notion, not unlike 
that professed by some of the schools of ancient philosophy, that everything 


on earth had its archetype or idea, its ieother, as they emphatically styled it, 


which they held sacred, as, in some sort, its spiritual essence. 


* At least, co says Dr. MeCulloh; and no 
better authority can be required on American 
antiquities. (Researches, p. 392.) Might he 
not have added barbarous nations, alsor 
* Thunder, Lightning, and Thunderbolt 
could be all expressed by the Peruvians tn 
one word, Japa. Hence some Spaniards 
have inferred a knowledge of the Trinity in 
the natives! The Devil stele all be could,” 
exclaimy Herrera, with righteous indignation, 
(Hist. general, dee. 5, lib, 4, cap. 5.) ‘These, 

even rasher conclusions (see Acosta, lib. 
5, cap. 23), are scouted by Gareilasso, as in- 
ventions of Indian converts, willing to please 
the Imaginations of their Cliristian teachers. 
. Real., Parte 1, lib. 2, cap, 5, 6; lib. 3, 
wp. 2L.) Imposture on the one hand, and 
credulity on the other, have furtiished a plenti- 
ful harvest of absurdities, which las been 
diligently gathered iu by the pious antiquary 
of a Jater generation. 
 #© Garcilasso’s assertion that these heavenly 
es were objects of reverence as holy things, 
but not of worship (Com. Real., Parte 1, lib, 
a = 1, 23), is contradicted by Ondegard. 
Kel. Seg., MS.,—Dee. de Ja Aud, Real., MS., 
—Herrera, Hist. general. dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. 4, 
—Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., cap. 121,—a00, T 
might acd, by almost every writer of authority 
whom have consnlted.* It is contradicted, 


_ * (Mr. Preseott gives his high authority 
in upport of the Spanish historians Onde- 
—. errera, and Gomara, and against Gar- 
de la Vega, in this matter [the wersbip 

of lightning and thunder as deities}. Yet 
Surely, in & question relating to the religion 
o bis ancestors, the testimony of the Yaca 
_.., is worth more than that of all the Spanish 
historians put together, Cjeza de Leoa alone 


But their 


in a manner, by the admission of Garcilasao 
bimesetf, that these several uljects were all 
personified by the Indiaws as living beings, 
and bal temples dedicated tu them as such, 
with their effigies delineated io the same 
manner as Was that of the Sun in bisdwelling. 
Indeed, the effort of the historian to reduce 
the worship of the Incas to that of the Sua 
alone is not very reconcilable with what he 
elsewhere says of the homage paid to Pacha- 
camac, above all, and to Rimac, the great 
oracle of the common people, The Peruvian 
inythology was, probably, not unlike that of 
Hindostan, where, under two, or at most 
three, principal deities, were asscxabled a host 
of inferior ones, to whom the nation paid 
religions homage, a3 personitications of the 
different objects in nature. 

" Oudegardo, Rel. Seg., MS.—These con- 
secrated objects were Cermed Auacas,—a word 
of most prolific import; since it signified 
temple, « tomb, any natiral object remarkable 
for its size or shape, in short, a cloud of mean- 
ings, Which by their contradictory sense have 
thrown incalculable confusion over the writ- 
ings of historians avd travellers. 

2 La orden por donde fundavan sas hua- 
cas que ellos Hamavan a las Idolatrias bera 
porque devian que todus criava el soli que iv 3 
dava madre por madre que mostravan a le 


excepled.” (Markham, translation of Garei- 
lasso (1869), vol. i. p. 10S, note,) ** The sun, 
moon, and thunder appear to have been the 
deities next. in importance to Paclnyvacbachie 5 
sacrifices were made to them at ol) the peri- 
odical festivities, and several of the prayers 
given by Molina are adressed to them.” 
Markham, Rites and Laws of the Yacas (1373), 
latrodyction, p. xi—En,] 
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system, far from being limited even to these multiplied objects of devotion, 
etubraced within its ample folds the numerous deities of the conquered nations, 
whose images were transported to the capital, where the burdensome charges 
of their worship were defrayed by their respective provinces. It was a rare 
stroke of policy in the Incas, who could thus accommodate their religion to 
heir interests.?3 7 

Se ite sorely of the Sun constituted the peculiar care of the Incas, and 
was the object of their lavish expenditure. The most ancient of the many 
temples dedicated to this divinity was in the island of Titicaca, whence the 
royal founders of the Peruvian line were said to have proceeded. From this 
circumstance, this sanctuary was held in peculiar veneration. Everything 
which belonged to it, even the bread fields of maize which surrounded the 
temple and formed part of its donuain, imbibed a portion of its sanctity. The 
yearly produce was distributed among the different public magazines, 1n small 
quantities to each, as something that would sanctify the remainder of the 
store. Happy was the man who could secure even an ear of the blessed 
harvest for his own granary !** ; : 

Bnt the most renowned of the Peruvian temples, the pride of the capital. 
au the wonder of the empire, was at Cuzco, where, under the munificence of 
snecessive sovereigns, it had beconre so enriched that it received the name of 
Coricancha, or * the Place of Gold.” It consisted of a principal building and 
several chapels and inferior editices, covering a large extent of yround in the 
heart of the city, and completely encompassed by a wall, which, with the 
edifices, was all cipatadouen of stone. The work was of the kind already 
deseribed in the other public buildings of the country, and was so finely 
executed that a Spaniard who saw it in its glory assures us he could call to 
mind only two edifices in Spain which, for their workmanship, were at all to 
he compared with it. Yet this substantial and, in some respects, magnificent 
structure was thatched with straw ! 

The interior of the temple was the most worthy of admiration. Tt was 
literally a mine of gold. On the western wall was emblazoned a representa- 
tion of the deity, consisting of a human countenance looking forth from amidst 
innumerable rays of light, which emanated from it in every direction, in the 


sane nanner as the sun is often 


ticrra, porque decian que tenia madre, i teuian 
Jé echo su vulto i sus adoratorios, i al fuego 
devian que tatobien tenia madre ia) mais i 
las otras sementeras i d las ovejus iganade 
deviau que tenian madre, i 4 la chocha ques 
el brevaje que ellos usan decian que el vinagre 
della bera la madre i lo reverenciavan § Ua- 
Tuavan Mama agua madre del vinagre, | i cada 
cosa adoravan destas de su manera." Cong, 
i Pob. det Pirn, MS, 

* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cong., MS.—So 
it seems to have been regarded by the Licen- 
tints Vudegardo= “E los Idolos egtaban en ant 
gerfpow grande de la casa del Sol, y cada Idole 
tlestos tenia su servicio y gastus y mugeres, y 
en Ju casa del Sol le iban a bacer reverencia 
Jos que venian de su provincial para lo qual é 
sicrificios que se hacion proveian de su misma 
Herra ordinatia € muy abundantemente por 
ta mista orden que le bacian quando estaba 
eo la misma provincia, que daba gran autori- 
gad & wi parecer € aun fuerza f estos Ingas 


: ersonified with us. 
grayed ou a massive plate of gold of enormous dimensions, thick’ 


The fignre was en- 
dly powdered 


* que cierto me causé gran admiractou.” Rel. 


Seg., MS. 

‘* Garcilasso, Cum. Real., Parte 1, lib. 3, 
cap, 25, 

‘Tonia este Templo en circuite mas de 
Quatro clentos pases, tudo cercado de una mu- 
Talla fuerte, Jabrude todo el edificio de cantera 
muy excelente de fina piedra, muy bien puesta 
¥ asentada, y algunas piedras eran muy grau- 
des y soberbins, no tenian mezcla de tierra ni 
cal, sino con eb hetun que ellos snelen hacer 
sus cdificios, y estan tan bien labradas estas: 
pitdras que no se les parece mezcla ni juntura 
ninguna. En toda kepafia no he visto cosa 
que pueda comparar & ¢stus paredes y postura 
tle piedra, sino a la torre que aman la Cala- 
horra que esta junto con la puente de Cordo 
y & una obrw que vi cn Toledo, cuando fui 
pres ‘ntar la primera parte de mi Cronica al 


Principe Tin Felipe.” §; : 
MS., cap. 24, e Pre, Relacioms 
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with emeralds and precious stanes.'* It was so situated in frout of the oreat 
eastern portal that the rays of the morning sun fell directly upon it at iv 
Tising, lighting wp the whole apartment with an eflulgence that seemeil more 
than natural, and which was reflected back from the golden ornaments with 
which the walls and ceiling were everywhere incrusted. Gold, in the figura- 
tive language of the people, was “the tears wept by the sun,’ and every 
part of the interior of the temple glowed with burnished plates and studs of 
the precious metal, The cornices whieh surrounded the walls of the sanctuary 
were of the same costly material ; and a broad belt or frieze of gold, let into 
the stone-work, encompassed the whole exterior of the edifice.'* 

Adjoining the principal structure were several chapels of smaller dimensions. 
One of them was consecrated to the Moon, the deity held next in reverence, 
as the mother of the Incas, Her effigy was delineated in the same manner as 
that of the Sun, on a vast plate that nearly covered one side of the apartment. 
But this plate, as well as all the decorations of the building, was of silver, as 
suited to the pale, silvery light of the beautiful planet. here were three 
other chapels, one of which was dedicated to the host of Stars, whe formed the 
bright court of the Sister of the Sun; another was consecrated to his dread 
iuinisters of vengeance, the Thunder and the Lightning ; and a third, to the 
Rainbow, whose many-colonred arch spanned the walls of the edifice with 
hues almost as radiant as its own. There were, besides, several other build- 
ings, or insulated apartments, for the accommodation of the numerous priests 
who officiated in the services of the temple.’ 

All the plate, the ornaments, the utensils of every description, appropriated 
to the uses of religion, were of gold or silver. ‘Twelve inimense vases of the 
latter metal stood on the floor of the great saloon, filled with grain of the 
Indian corn ;* the censers for the perfumes, the ewers which held the water 
ior sacrifice, the pipes which conducted it through subterraneous channels into 
the buildings, the reservoirs that received it, even the agricultural implements 
used in the gardens of the temple, were all of the same rich materials. The 
pains, like those described belonging to the royal palaces, sparkled with 

lowers of gold aud silver, aud various imitations of the vegetable kingdom, 
Animals, also, were to be found there,—among which the llama, with its 
golden fleece, was most conspicuons,—execnted in the same style, and with a 
degree of skill Which, in this instance, probably, did not surpass the excellence 
of the material. 


* Cong. i Poh. del Piru, MS.—Cieza de 
Leon, Cronica, cap, 44, 92," La figura del 
Sol, may grande, becha de oro obrada muy 

mamente engustonada en muchas pledras 
vies.” Sarmiento, Relacion, MS,, cap. 24. 

" “Talore asimiswo decian que era lagri- 
Tas que cl Sul lorava.” Cong. i, Pub. del 

rn, MS. 

Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 24.— 
Antig. y Monumentos del Pera, MS.—* Cer- 
cada junto i la techumbre de una leptons de 
oro de palmo i medio de ancho t lo mismo 
nm por de dentro en cada bohin 6 casa i 
Aposento.” (Cong. i Pob. del Piru, MS.) 
“ Tenia una cinta de planchas de oro de anchor 
de mas de un palmo euluzadas en las piedras.”” 
Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq,, MS. 
_™ Sarmiento, Relacion, MS,, cap. 24.—Gar- 
cilasso, Com, Real., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap, 21.— 
Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
* «El bulto del Sul tenian mui grande de 


oro, i todo el servicio desta casa ora de plata t 
oro, i teniut doze horenes tle plata blanca qe 
dos hombres no abrazarian cada ne quacteae 
dos, i erat mas altos que una buena pica donde 
hechavan el maix que bavian de dar al Sol, 
aegun ellos dectan que comiese.” Cong. 1 Bob, 
del Piru, MS —The original, as the Spanish 
reader perceives, says cach of these silver vases 
or bing was as high a& a goed lance, and so 
large that two men with outspread arms could 
burely encompass them! As this might per- 
haps embarrass even the most a commodutiug 
fuith, [ have preferred not (o become Tespon- 
sible fur any particular dimensions. 

" Levinus Apollonius, fol. 33,—trarcilasee, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 3, cup, 24.—Pedro 
Pizarro, Deseub. y Conq., MS.—“ Tenian un 
Jardin que los Terrones eran pedazus de ore 
fino ¥ estuban artificiosamente sembrado de 
matvales lu quales eran oro usi Jas Catias do 
ello como las ojas y mazorcus, y estaban Wa 
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Ti the veader sees in this fairy pieture only the romantic colouring of some 
fabulous ZY Dorarfo, he must eal) what has been said before in reference to 
the palaces of the Incas, and consider that these iP Houses of the Sun,” as 
they were styled, were the common reservoir into which tlowed all the streams 
of public and private henefaction throughout the empire, Some of the state- 
ments, through credulity, and others, in the desire of exciting admiration, may 
be sreatly exaggerated ; bnt in the coincidence of contemporary testimony it 
is not easy to determine the exact line which should mark the measure of our 
skepticism. Certain it is that the glowing picture I have given is warranted 
by those who saw these buildings in their pride, or shortly aiter they had been 
despoiled by the enpidity of their countrymen. Many of the costly articles 
were buvied by the natives, or thrown into the waters of the rivers and the 
lakes: but enonzh remaiued to attest the unprecedented opulence of these 
religions establishments. Such things as were in their nature portable were 
speedily removed, to gratify the craving of the Conquerors, who even tore away 
the solid cornices aul frieze of gold from the great temple, filling the vacant 

places with the cheaper, bnt—since it aflords no temptation to avarice—more 
urable, material of plaster, Yet even thus shorn of their splendour the 
venerable edifices still presented an attraction to the spoiler, who found in 
their dilapidated walls an inexhaustible quarry for the erection of other 
buildings. On the very ground once crowned by the gorgeous Coricancha, rose 
the stately church of St. Dominic, one of the mest magnificent structures of 
the New Workl. Fields of maize and Incerne now bloom on the spot which 
glowed with the golden gardens of the temple; and the friar chants his 
rhea within the consecrated precincts once ocenpied by the Children of 
the San. 

Besides the great temple of the Sun, there was a large number of inferior 
temples and religions houses in the Peruvian capital and its environs, amount- 
ing, as is stated, to three or four hundred.** For Cuzco was a sanctified spot, 
veuerated not only as the ahode of the Incas, but of all those deities who pre- 
sided over the motley nations of the empire. It was the city beloved of the 
Sun; where his worship was maintained in its splendonr; “‘ where every 
fountain, pathway, and wall,” says an ancient chronicler, “was regarded as a 
holy mystery.”** And imfortunate was the Indian noble who, at some 
pend or other of his lite, had not made his pilgrimage to the Peruvian 
Meera. 

Other temples and religions dwellings were scattered over the provinces 
andl some of them constructed on a scale of magnificence that almost rivalle 
that of the metropolis, The attendants on these composed an army of them- 
selves. The whole number of functionaries, including those of the sacerdotal 
order, who olliciuted at the Coricancha alone, was no less than four thousand.2* 


bien pPlintades que annque hiciesen recios 
bientos no se arrancaban. Sin todo estotenian 
hechas mus de veinte obejas de oro con sus 
Cordevos y los Pastures con sus ondas y caya- 
dos que las gusrdahan hecho de este metal ; 
havia mucha cantidad de Tinajas de ore yde 
late v usmeraldas, yasos, ollas ¥ tode wenero 
de vasijas todo de uro fino; por otras Paredes 
tenian ceenlpidas y pintadas otras mayores 
cosas, on fin era tin de los ricos Semplos que 
bobo en el mundo.” Savmicnto, Relacion, 
MS., cap. 24, 
* Miller's Memoirs, vol, ii. pp. 222, 224. 
* bherrera, Tist. general, dec. 5, lib. 4, 
cap. 8." Havin en aquetls ciudad y legna y 


melia de la redonda quatrocientos y tantos 
lugares, donde se haciau sacrificios, y se gas- 
tava mucha suma de hacienda en ellos,” On- 
degerdo, Kel, Prim., MS. 

“** (Que aquella cindad del Cnzco era casa 
¥ morada de Dioses, € ansi nd habia en toda 
ella fuente ni paso ni pared que né dixesen 
que tenia misterio.”” Ondegardo, Rel Seg., MS. 

* Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.—An army, 
indeed, Mf, as Cieza de Leon states, the num- 
her of priests and meniais employed in the 
famous temple of Bileas,on the route tu Chili, 
amounted to 40,600! (Cronica, cap. 39.) 
Kyverything relating relating to these Houses 
of the Son appears to have been on a grand 


t 
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At the head of all, both here and throughout the land, stood the great 
Hligh-Priest, or Villac Vmu, as he was called. He was second only to the 
Thea in dignity, and was usually chosen from his brothers or nearest ‘kindred. 
He was appomted by the monarch, and held his office for life; and he, in 
turn, appointed to all the subordinate stations of his own order. This order 
was very numerous. Those members of it who officiated in the House of the 
Sun, in Cuzco, were taken exclusively from the sacred race of the Incas. The 
ministers in the provincial temples were drawn from the families of the eura- 
cas; but the office of high-priest in each district was reserved for one of the 
blood royal. It was designed by this regulation to preserve the faith in its 
purity, and to guard against any departure from the stately ceremonial which 
it punctiliously preseribed.*% 

he sacerdotal order, thongh numerous, was not distinguished by any 
peculiar badye or costume from the rest of the nation, Neither was it the 
sole depository of the scanty science of the country, nor was it charged with 
the business of instruction, nor with those parochial duties, if they may so be 
éalled, which bring the priest in contact with the great body of the people,—- 
as was the case in Mexico. The cause of this peculiarity ay probably he 
traced to the existence of a superior order, like that of the Inca nobles, whose 
sanctity of birth so far transcended all human appointments that they in a 
manner engrossed whatever there was of religious veneration in the people. 
They were, in fact, the holy order of the state. Doubtless, any of them might, 
as very many of them did, take on themselves the sacerdotal functions ; and 
their own insignia and peculiar privileges were too well understood to reqnire 
any further badge to separate them from the people. 

The duties of the priest were confined to ministration in the temple. Even 
here his attendance was not constant, as he was relieved after a stated interval 
by other brethren of his order, who succeeded one another in regular rotation, 

is science was limited to an acquaintance with the fasts and festivals of his 
religion, and the appropriate ceremonies which distinguished them. This, 
however frivolous might be its character, was no easy acquisition ; for the 
ritual of the Incas involved a routine of observances as ees and elaborate 
as ever distinguished that of any nation, whether pagan or Christian. Each 
month had its appropriate festival, or rather festivals. The four principal 
had reference to the Sun, and commemorated the great periods of his annual 
progress, the solstices anid eqninoxes. Perhaps the most magnificent of all 
the national solemnities was the feast of Raymi, held at the period of the 
summer solstice, when the Sun, having touched the southern extremity of his 
course, retraced his path, as if to gladden the hearts of his chosen people by 
his presence. On this occasion the Indian nobles from the diferent quarters 
of the country thronged to the capital to take part in the great religious 
celebration. : 

For three days previous, there was a general fast, and no fire was allowed 
to be lighted in the dwellings. When the appointed day arrived, the Inca 
and his court, followed by the whole population of the city, assembled at early 
dawn in the great square to cvect the rising of the Sun. They were dressed 
in their gayest apparel, and the Indian lords vied with each other in the dis- 
play of costly ornaments and jewels on their persons, while canopies of gaudy 


scale. But we way easily believe this a to Garcilasso, from the estates of the Sun, At 


_ clerical error for 4900, other times they were to get their support 

* Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap, 27,--Conq, from their own lands, which, if he is correct, 

i Pob. del Piru, MS.— Jt was only while the — were assigned to them in the same manner as 

priests were engaged in the service of the to the otber orders of the nation, Com, Real., 
temples that they were maintained, according Parte 1, lib, 6, cap. §, 
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feather-work and richly-tinted stults, borne by the attendants over their 
heads, gave to the great syuare, and the streets that emptied into it, the 
appearance of eins spread over with one vast and magnificent awning. 
Eagerly they watched the coming of their deity, and no sooner did his first 
yellow rays strike the turrets and loftiest buildings of the capital than a shont 
of gratulation broke forth from the assembled nrultitude, accompanied hy 
songs of triumph and the wild melody of barbaric instruments, that swelled 
fonder and jondat as his bright orb, rising above the mountain-range towards 
the east, shone in full splendour on his votaries, After the usual ceremonies 
of adoration, a libation was offered to the great deity hy the Inea, from a huge 
golden vase, filled with the fermented liquor of maize or of maguey, which, 
after the monareh had tasted it hunself, he dispensed among his royal kindred. 
These ceremonies completed, the vast assembly was arranged in order of pro- 
cession and took its way towards the Coricancha,** 

As they entered the street of the sacred edifice, all divested themselves of 
their sandals, except the Inca aud his family, who did the same on passing 
through the portals of the temple, where none but these angust personages 
were adimitted.** After a decent time spent in devotion, the sovereign, at- 
tended by his courtly train, again appeared, and preparations were made to 
commence the sacrifice. This, with nfs Peruvians, consisted of animals, grain, 
flowers, and sweet-scetted gums,—sometimes of human beings, on which ocea- 
sions a child er beautiful maiden was usually selected as the victim. But 
sneh sacrifices were rare, being reserved to celebrate some great public event, 
as a coronation, the hirth of a royal heir, or a great victory. They were never 
followed by those cannibal repasts familiar to the Mexicans and to many of 
the fierce tribes conquered fy the Incas. Inileed, the conquests of these 
princes might well be deemed a blessing to the Indian nations, if it were only 
Irom their suppression of cannibalism, and the diminution, under their rule, 
of hunnan sacrifices,** 


~~ Deo. de la And. Real., MS.—Sarmiento, 
Relacion, MS., cap. 27.—The reader will find 
a brilliant, and net ¥ extravagant, arconnh 


Mem. antiguas, MS, lib. 2, cap. 8,—Ralhoa, 
Slist. du Péron, chap, 5, 8,—Cteza de Leon, 
Cronica, cap. -Ondegardo, Teel. Seg, MS.. 
—Acosta, lib, 5, cap, 19,—and I might add, 1 
stispect, were I to pursue the inquiry, by 
nearly every ancient writer of authority ; some 
of whom, buying come into the country suon 
alter the Conquest, while its primitive insti- 
tutions were in vigour, are entitled to more: 
deference in a matter of this kind than Gar- 
cilusso himself, — Tt was natural that the de- 
scendant of Che Tncus should desire to relieve 
his race from se odious an imputation ; and we 
must have charity for him if he dora shaw 
bimeelf on some oecasions, where the honour 


of the Pernvian festivals in Marmontel’s ro- 
The French author saw 


mance of Les Faves. 


* Garcilasso do la Vega flatly denies that 
the lucas were guilty of human sucrifiees, and 


maintains, on the other band, that they wni- 
formly abolished them in every country they 
subdued, where they had previously existed. 
(Com. Real. Parte 1, lib, 2, cap. 9, et alibi.) 
But in this material fact he is imeqnivocally 
contradicterl by Sarmiento, Relacion, MS, cap. 
22,— Dee, de Ia Aud, Reat., MS_,—Muntesinos, 


* Un « long note on the passage in Garci- 
lasso reluting to the subject, Mer. Markham 
aseeres that * the Yneas did not offer up human 
sacrifices.” and, complaining that ' Mr, Preece 
vott allows himself to aceept Spanish testi- 
mony 10 preleretive to that of the Yea" 


f his country isatstake, * bigh gravel blind.” 
It should be added, in justice to the Peruvian 
fovernment, that the best authorities concur 
in the almission that the sacrifices were few, 
both iy number and in magnitude, being re- 
served for such extraordinary occasions as 
those mentioned in the text,= 


Garcilasso, examines the evidence adduced, 
anil rejects it as proceeding from credulity, 

rejndice, and ignorance. Several of the oh- 
Jections he allezes wonld require detailed 
consideration if the question had not since 
heen dvtinitively settled by his own publica- 
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At the feast of Raymi, the sacrifice usualiy offered was that of the lama ; 
and the priest, after opening the body of his victim, sought in the appearances 
which it exhibited to read the lesson of the mysterions future. If the auguries 
were unpropitious, a second victim was slanghtered, in the hope of receiving 
‘some more comfortable assurance. The Peruvian angur might have learned 
a good lesson of the Rowan,—to consider every omen as favourable which 
served the interests of his country.*” 
A fire was then kindled by means of a concave mirror of polished metal, 
which, collecting the rays of the sun into a focus upon a quantity of dried 
cotton, speedily set it on tire. It was the expedient used on the like oceasions 
in ancient Rome, at least under the reign of the pions Numa. When the sky 
was overcast, and the face of the good deity was hidden from his worshippers, 
which was esteemed a. bad omen, tire was obtained by means of friction. ‘The 
sacred fame was intrusted to the care of the Virgins of the Sun; and if, by 
any neglect, it was suffered to go ont in the course of the year, the event was 
regarded as a calamity that hoded some strange; disaster to the monarchy?! 
A burnt-oflering of the victims was then made on the altars of the deity. 
This sacrifice was but the prelude to the slanghter of a great niuuber of Manas, 
part of the flocks of the Sun, which furnished w banquet not only for the Ince 
and his court, but for the people, who made amends at these festivals for the 
frngal fare to which they were usually coudemued. <A fine bread or cake, 
kneaded of maize flour by the fair hands of the Virgins of the Sun, was also 
laced on the royal beard, where the Inea, presiding over the feast, pledsgerl 
great nobles in generous goblets of the fermented liquor of the country, 
and the long revelry of the aay was closed at night by music and dancing. 
Daneing and drinkitig were the favourite pastimes of the Peruvians. These 
amusements continued for several days, though the sacrifices terminated on 
the first. Such was the great festival of Rayimi; and the recurrence of this 
and similar festivities gave relief to the monotonous routine of tail prescribed 
to the lower orders of the community.*? 
Tn the distribution of bread and wine at this high festival, the orthodox 
Spaniards who first came into the country saw a striking resemblance to tht 


“ “ Vigilemque sacraverat iguem, 


~ “Augurque cum esset, dicere ansna est, leur 
Excnublas divim wternas.” 


optimis anspiciis ea geri, que pro reipublica 


neh re ele = : " 
salute gererentur.” (Cicero, De Sencctute.) Plutarch, in lis life of Numa, describes the 


‘This inspection of the entrails of animus for 
the purposes of divination is worthy of note, 
#3 a most rare, if not a solitary, instance of 
the kind among the nations of the New World, 
though so furniliar in the ceremonial of sacri- 
hice avnorig the pagum nations of the Old, 


tion, in an English translation, of an impor- 
tant und trustworthy account, by Christoval 

de Molina, of the rites practised by the Incas. 

- From this it appears that, while the ordinary 
sucviflces consisted of the "sheep" and 
“lambs” of the country, the great festival 
called Ceapacocha or Cachahuaca was cele 
re, with buman sacrifices, both ut Cuzco 
and at the chief town of each province. ‘The 

_ victims consisted of children, male and female, 
aged about ten years, one or two being se- 
- lected from each lineage or tribe. Some were 
sbangled; “frown others they tovk out the 
~ hearts while yet alive, and offered them to 


reflectors used by the Romans fur Kindlieg th 
sacred fire, 43 concave instriaments of Lrass. 
though not spherical like the Peruvian, but 
ef a triangular form, 

** Acosta, lib, 5, cap, 28, 2 
Mom, Real., Parte 1, lib, 6, «ap. 


Garcilasso, 
cb. 


the Auseas while yet palpitating.”” The bodies 
were interred with the other sacrifices. * Chey 
atso bad a custom, when they conquered and 
subjugated any nations, of selecting some of 
the handsomest of (ae conqnered people ard 
sending them to Cuzco, where they were sacri- 
ficed tu the Sun, who, as they said, had given 
them the vietory.” (Fables and Rites ef the 
Yocas, pp. 54-59.) Mr. Markham describes 
the narrative of Molina as supplying * more 
than one incidental corroboration of the cor- 
rectneas of Gareilasso’s statemen but anats 
to notice its fneidental contradiction of them 
on this very dportane point—Ev. J 
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Christian communion ;2* as in the practice of confession and penance, which, 
in a most irvecular form indeed, seems to have been used by the Peruvians, 
they discerned a coincidence with another of the sacraments of the Church." 
The gool fathers were fond of tracing such coincidences, which they con- 
sidered as the contrivance of Satan, Who thus endeavoured to delude his 
victims by counterfeiting the blessed rites of Christianity. Others, ina 
different vein, imagined that they saw in such analogies the evidence that 
some of the primitive teachers of the gospel, perhaps an apostle himself, had 
paid a visit to these distant regions and scattered over them the seeds of 
religious truth. But it seems hardly necessary to invoke the Prince of Dark- 
ness, or the intervention of the blessed saints, to account for coincidences 
which have existed in countries far removed from the light of eyes 
and in ages, indeed, when its light had not yet risen on the world, It is mue 
more reasonable tu refer such casual points of resemblance to the general con- 
stitution of man and the necessities of his moral nature.” 

Another singular analogy with Roman Catholic institutions is presented by 
the Virgins of the Sun, the “elect,” as they were called. to whom I have 
already had oerasion to refer, These were young maidens, dedicated to the 
service of the deity, who, at a tender age, were taken from their homes and 
introduced into convents, where they were placed under the care of certain 
elderly matrons, meinaeoies, who had grown gray within their walls? Under 
these venerable cuiles the holy virgins were instructed in the nature of their 
religions cities. ‘They were employed in spinning and embroidery, and, with 
the fine hair of the vicuta, wove the hangings for the temples, and the apparel 
for the Inca and his houselold.? It was their duty, above all, to watch over 
the sacred fire obtained at the festival of Raymi. From the moment the 
entered the establishment, they were ent olf from all connection with the world, 
even with their own family and friends. No one but the Inca, and the Coya 
or qneen, might enter the consecrated precincts. The greatest attention was. 


“© That which is moat admirable in the 
butred and presnmption of Sathan is, that be 
not onely counterfeited jm idulatry and sucri- 
fices, but also in cerLatn cerewouies, our sacra- 
tients, which Jesus Christ our Lord instituted, 
and the holy Church nses, Laving especially 
pretended to imitate, iu sowe sort, the sacra- 
ment of the communion, which is the most 
high and divine of all uthers."”” Acosta, lib. 5, 
cap. 23. 

** Hervera, List. general, dec, 5, Wb. 4, exp. 
4.—Ondewardo, Rel. Prim,, MS.—"* The father 
of Hes would likewise counterfeit the sacra- 
ment of Confession, anil in bis idolatries 
sought to he honoured with ceremonies very 
like to the manner of Christians.” Acosta, 
hb, & cap. 25. 

* Cieza de Leon, net content with many 
Warvelions accounts of the influence and real 
apparition of Satan in the Lodian ceremonies, 
las garnished bis volnme with numerous 
Wwood-cuts representing the Prince of Evil in 
Dodily presence, with the usual accompani- 
Wents of tail, claws, etc., as if to re-enforce 
the homilies in bis tes The Peruvian saw 
in his idol @ god. His Christian conqueror 
saw in it the Devil, One may be puzzled to 
decide whieh of the two might Tay claim to the 
Erussest superstition. 

* Piedrabita, the liistorian of the Muyscas, 


is satisfied that this apostle must have been 
St, Barthulomew, whose travels were known 
tu have been extensive, (Cong. de Granada, 
Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 3.) The Mexican anti- 
quaries consider St, Thomas ax having hat 
charge of the mis** to the people of Ana-— 
bnac. These two ap vatles, then, would seem 
to have divided the New World, at least the 
civilized portions of it, between them. How 
they came, whether by Behring’s Straits, or 
directly across the Atlantic, we are not in- 
formed. Velaseo—a writer of the ciguteenth 
century !—hus little dowbt that they did really — 
come. Hist. de Quito, tom. i. pp. #9, 90. 

* The subject is Hlustrated by some ex- 
amples in the “ History of the Conquest of 
bicaloo,” vol. iii, Appendix No. 1; since the 
same usages in that country led to precisely 
the same rash conclusions awong the Cou- 
querors. 

" “Llamavase Casa de Escogidas; porque 
Tas escoginn, 6 por Linage, 6 por Hermosura.” 
Garcilasse, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 1, 

™* Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.—The word — 
mamacona, signified ‘*matron:"' mama, the 
first half of this compound word, as already 
noticed, meaning * mother.” See Garcilasso, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 1. 

“ Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Conq., MS. 
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paid to their morals, and visitors were sent every year to inspect the instita- 
tions and to report on the state of their discipline." Woe to the unhappy 
maiden who was detected in an intrigue! By the stern law of the Incas, she 
was to be buried alive, her lover was to be strangled, and the town or village 
to which he belonged was to be razed to the ground, and “ sowed with stones,” 
as if to efface every memorial of his existence? One is astonished to find so 
close a resemblance between the institutions of the American Indian, the 
ancient Roman, and the modern Catholic! Chastity and purity of life are 
virtues in woman that would seem to he of equal estimation with the barbarian 
and with the civilized —Yet the ultimate destination of the inmates of these 
religious houses was materially different. 

1é great establisitment at Cuzco consisted wholly of maidens of the royal 
blood, who amounted, it is said, to no less than fifteeu hundred. The pro- 
vincial convents were supplied from the daughters of the curacas and inferior 
nobles, and occasionally, where a girl was recommended by great personal 
attractions, from the lower classes of the people“? The *<Tlouses of the 
Virgins of the San” consisted of low ranges of stone bnildings, covering a 
large extent of ground surrounded by high walls, which excluded those within 
entirely from observation. They were provider with every accommodation for 
the fair inmates, and were embellished in the same sumptuous and costly 
manner as the palaces of the Incas. and the temples ; for they received the 
| Berean sare of the government, as an important part of the religions estab- 
ishment, 

Yet the career of all the inhabitants of these cloisters was not contined 
within their narrow walls. Though Virgins of the Sun, they were brides of 
the Inca, and at a marriageable age the most beantiful among them were 
selected for the honours of his bed and transferred to the royal seraglio. The 
full complement of this amount22 in time not only to hundreds, but thousands, 
who all found accommodations ‘n his different palaces thronghout the country. 
When the monarch was disposed to lessen the number of his establishment, the 
concubine with whose society he was willing to dispense returned, not to her 
former monastic residence, bus to her own home; where, however humble 
might be her original condition, she was maintained in great state, and, far 
from being dishononred hy the situation she had filled, was held in universal 
reverence as the Inca’s bride."* 

The great nobles of Pern were allowed, like their sovereign, a pinrality of 
wives, The people, generally, whether by law, or by necessity stronger than 

w, were more happily limited to one. Marriage was condueted in a manner 
that gave it quite as original a character as belonged to the other institutions 
of the country. On an appointed day of the year, all those of a marriageable 


* Tee. de la Aud. Real., MS. 
_ * Balboa, Hist. du Péron, chap. 9.—Ter- 
Nandez, Hist, del Pern, Parte 2,Jib. 3, cap. 11, 
—Garcilasso, Com, Keal., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 
3.—According to the historian of the Incas, 
the terrible penalty was never incurred by a 
fingle lapse on the part of the fair sisterhood ; 
though, ifit had been, the sovereign, he assures 
us, would have * exacted it to the letter, with as 
little compnection as he would bave drowned 
4Apuppy.” (Com, Real., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 3.) 

her writera contend, on the contrary, that 

se Virgins had very tittle claim to the re- 
putation of Vestals, (See Pedro Pizarro, Des 
cub, y Conq., MS.—Gormara, Hist. de las Ind, 
cap. 121.) Such impututions ere commen 


enough on the inhabitants of religious Louses, 
whether pagan or Christian, They are con- 
tradicted in the present instance by the cou- 
enrrent testimony of most of chose who had 
the best opportunity of arriving at truth, and 
are made particularly improbable by the 
superstitious reverence entertained for the 
Tacas. 

* Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Cong. MS.— 
Garcitasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, Lib. 4, cap, 1. 

** Dbid., Parte 1, lib, 4, cap, 5.—Cieza de 
Leon, Cronica, cap. 44. 

+* Twe, de la And, Real., MS.—Garcilasso, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, Jib, 4, cap. 4.—Montesi- 
nos, Mem, antiguas, MS,, lib. 2, cap. 19. 
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aye —which, having reference to their ability to take charge of a family, in the 
tales was fixed at not less than twenty-four years, and in the women at 
eighteen or twenty—were called together in the great squares of their respec- 
tive towns and villages, throughout the empire. The Inca presided in person 
aver the assembly of his own kindred, and, taking the hands of the ditlerent 
couples who were to be united, le placed them within each other, declaring the 
parties man and wife. The same was done by the earacas towards all persons 
of their own or inferior degree in their several districts. ‘This was the simple 
form of marriage in Pera. No one was allowed to select a wife beyond the 
community to which he belonged, which generally comprehended all his own 
kindyed ;* nor was any but the sovereign authorized to dispense with the law 
af nature—or, at least, the usual law of nations—so far as to marry his own 
sister.” No marriage was esteemed valid without the consent of the parents ; 
and the preference of the parties, it is said, was also te be consulted ; though, 
considering the barriers imposed by the prescribed age of the candidates, this 
must have been within rather narrow and whimsical limits. A dwelling was 
got ready for the new-married pair at the charge of the district, and the pre- 
scribed portion of land assigned for their maintenance. The Jaw of Peru pro- 
vided for the future, as well as for the present. It left nothing to chance. 
The simple ceremony of marriage was followed by general festivities among 
the friends of the parties, which lasted several days; and as every wedding 
took place on the same day, and as there were few families who had not some 
one of their members or their kindred personally interested, there was one 
universal bridal jubilee throughout the empire." 

The extraordinary regulations respecting marriage under the Incas are 
eminently characteristic of the genius of the government; which, far from 
limiting itself to matters of public concern, penetrated into the most private 
recesses of domestic life, allowing no man, however humble, to act for himself, 
even in those personal matters in which none but himself, or his family at 
most, ight be supposed to be interested. No Peruvian was too low for the 
fostering vigilance of government. None was so high that he was not made 
to feel his dependence upon it in every act of his life. Ilis very existence as 
iu individual was absorbed in that of the community. THis hopes and his 
fears, his joys and his sorrows, the tenderest sympathies of his nature, which 
would. most naturally shrink from observation, were all to be regulated by 
law. Te was not allowed even to be happy in his own way. The government 
of the Incas was the mildest, but the most searching, of despotisms. 


“© By the strict letter of the law, according 
to Garcila: youe was to marry out of lis 
own lineage, But this narrow vole bud a 
Most liberal interpretation, since all of the 
same town, and even province, he assures us, 
were reckoned of kin to one auother. Com. 
Real., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap, 8, 

“* Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 2, lib, 
i, cap, 9.—This practice, su revolting to our 

(The precise nature of the Peruvian religion 
dues not s2ein to have been much elucidated 
by the discussions it has tindergene tn revent 
years. The chief source of perplexity lies in 
the recognition of a Creator, or World-Deity, 
side by side with the adoration of the Sun as 
the presiding divinity and direct object of 
worship. Mr, ‘Tylor speaks of this as a 
“rivalry full of interest in the history of 


feelings that it might well be deemed to vio- 
late the law of nature, must not, however, be 
vegarded as altogether peculiar tu the Incas, 
since it was countenanced by some of the 
most polished nations of antiquity. 

” Ondegardo, Rel, Seg., MS.—Garcilasso, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 6, cap. 56.--Dec, de 
la Aud. Real., MS.—Montesinos, Mem. auti- 
guas, MS., lib, 2, cap. 6. 


barbaric religion," aud he takes the view 
that the Sun, originally “a subordinate God,” 
“the divine ancestor of the Inca family,” “ 8 
virtue of his nearer intercourse and power, 

gradually * usurped the place of the Supreme 
Deity.” (Cont. Primitive Culture, 1st. edition, 
vol. ii, p. 307, and 2nd edition, vol. ii. p. 
333.) But the facts cited in support of this 
theory are too slight or tou questionable to 
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form « sufficient basis for it, The reported 
speech of one of the later Incas, in which 
the doctrine that the Sun is "the maker of 
all things,” or himself "a living thing,” is 
condemned, and he is compared to “a best 
who makes a daily round under the eye of a 
master," “an arrow which must go whither 
it is sent, nob whither it wishes,” muy be 
regarded a3, what}Mr. Tylor indeed calls it, 
“a philosophic protest,” and as nothing more. 
‘The forms of prayer collected by Molina from 
the lips of certain aged Indians, addressed 
conjointly to the Creator, the Sun, and the 
Thunder, prove, if anything, that the sn- 
premacy of the first-mentioned person in this 
singular trinity was an article of that ** state 
cburch” which, according to Mr. Tylor, orga- 
nized the worship of the Sun and raised it to 
predominance, As to the statement, on Mr. 
Markbam's authority, that the great temple 
at Cuzco was originally dedicated to Pacha- 
camuc, this seems to rest merely on a tradi. 
tion related by Molina, which attributes the 
enlargement of the temple and the erection 
of a golden statue to the Creator to the samy 
Inca who is represented aa having denied the 


divinity of the Sunn. Tn fact, the whole of 
this evidence better accords with the view 
jaken by M. Nesjamtins, who considers the 
Ynea referred to—~ Yupauqui according tu 
Most authoritiesas having introdiced the 
worship of Pachacamac at Cuzco, where he« 
fore the Sun bad beeu worshipped ex the 
Supreme God, (Le Véruu evant ja Conqnéte 
espagnol, p. 94.) “But these netions,’ he 
Temarks, 6) an immaterial, infinite, avd 
eternal trod could net easily penetrate the 
minds of the multitude, who alhered to their 
ancient superstitions.” (Ibid,, o, 103.) That 
the complex character ot the Vernvian myth- 
ology proceeded chiefly from the umun under 
ene government of several different races, 
and the tolerance, and to some extent the 
adoption, by the conquerors of various local 
ov tribal religions, is © point on which wll 
who have given the subject any close Invests 
Fation concur, (See Brinton, Myths of the 
New World, p. 176, ctal.) Hence the variety 
and conflicting character of the traditions, 
which cannot be constructed into # system,’ 
since they represent diverse and perhaps 
fluctuating conceptions, —Ep,j 
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“Scrence was not intended for the people; but for those of generous blood. 
Persons of low degree are only putted up hy it, and rendered vain and arro- 
gant. Neither should such meddle with the aflairs of government ; for this 
would bring high offices into disrepute, and cause detriment to the state”? 
Such was the favourite maxim, often repeated, of Tupac Inca Yupanqui, one 
of the most renowned of the Peruvian sovereigns. It may seem strange that 
such a maxim should ever have been proclaimed in the New World, where 
popular institutions have been established on a more extensive seale than was 
ever before witnessed ; where government rests wholly on the people, and 
education—at least, in the great northern division of the continent—is mainly 
directed to qualify the people for the duties of government, Yet this maxin 
was strictly conformable to the genius of the Pernvian monarchy, and may 
serve as a key to its habitual policy ; since, while it watched with mnweazied 
-solicitude over its subjects, provided for their physical necessities, was mindful 
of their morale, and showed, throughout, the affectionate concern of a pareut 
for his children, it yet regarded them only as children, who were never to 
emerge from the state of pupilage, to act or to think for thenselves, but whose 
whole duty was comprehended in the obligation of implicit oledience. 
Such was the humiliating condition of the people under the Incas, while 
the numerous families of the blood royal enjoyed the benefit of all the hght of 


* “Noes licito, que ensefen & los hijos de 
los Plebeios, las Ciencias, que pertenescen a 
los Generosos, y no mas; porque come Gente 

ja, no se eleven, y ensobervezcan, y menus- 
saben, y apoquen la Republica: bastales, que 


aprendan los Oficios de sus Padres; que el 
Mandar, y Governar no es de Plebeios, que es 
hacer agravio al (ficio, y 4 la Republica, en- 
comendarsela & Gente comun.” Garcilasso, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 8, cap. ®. 
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education which the civilization of the country could afford, aud long after the 
Conquest the spots continued to be pointed ont where the seminaries had 
existed for their instruction, ‘These were placed under the care of the 
anutitas, or “wise nen,” who engrossed the scanty stock of science—if science 
it could be called—possessed by the Peruvians, and who were the sole teachers 
af youth. It was natural that the monarch should take a lively interest in the 
instruction of the young nobility, his own Kindred. Several of the Peruvian 
princes are said to have built their palaces in the neighbourhood of the schools, 
in order that they might the more easily visit them and listen to the lectures 
of the amautas, which they occasionally re-enforced by a homily of their own, 
In these schools the royal pupils were instructed in all the ditterent kinds of 
knowledge in which their teachers were versed, with especial reference to the 
stations they were to occupy in after-life. They studied the laws, and the 
principles of administering the government, in which many of them were to 
take part. They were initiated in the peculiar rites of their religion most 
necessary to those who were to assume the sacerdotal functions. They learned 
also to emulate the achievements of their royal ancestors by listening to the 
chronicles compiled by the amantas. They were taught to speak their own 
dialect with purity aud elegance ; and they became acyuainted with the mys- 
terious science of the quipus, which supplied the Peruvians with the means of 
communicating their ideas to one another, and of transmitting them to future 
generations,” : 

The quipn was a cord about two feet long, composed of different-coloured 
threads tightly twisted together, from which @ quantity of smaller threads 
were suspended in the manner of a fringe, The threads were of different 
colours, and were tied into knots. The word guipu, indeed, signifies a knot. 
The colours denoted sensible objects ; as, for instance, white represented silver, 
and yellow, got’, They sometimes also stood for abstract ideas, ‘Thus, white 
signified peace, and red, war. But the que were chietly usec for arithme- 
tical purposes. The knots served instead of ciphers, and could be combined 
in such a manner as to represent numbers to any amount they required. By 
means of these they went through their calculations with great rapidity, and 
the Spaniards who first visited the country bear testimony to their accuracy.‘ 

Officers were established in each of the districts, who, under the title of 
quipucamayus, or “keepers of the quipus,” were required to furnish the 
goverment with information on various bnportant matters. One had char; 
of the revenues, reported the quantity of raw material distributed among the 
labourers, the quality and quautity of the fabrics made from it, and the 
amount of stores, of various kinds, pee into the royal magazines. Another 
exhibited the register of births and deaths, the marriages, the number of those 
quatiied to bear arms, and the like details in reference to the population of 
the kingdom. These returns were annually forwarded to the capital, where 
they were submitted to the inspection of officers acquainted with the art of 
deciphering these mystic records. The government was thus provided with a 
valuable mass of statistical information, and the skeins of many-coloured 
threads, collected and carefully preserved, constituted what might be called 
the national archives.” 

* Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 7, cap. 1D. 
cap. 10.—The descendant of the Incas notices ~ Conquista i Poblacion del Piru, MS— 
the remains, visible in bis day, of two of the Sarmiento, Relacion, MS.. cap. 9.— Acosta, 


palaces of his royal ancestors, which had been lib. 6, cap. $.—Uarcijlasso, Com. Parte 
built in the viciaity of the schouls, for more 1, lib. 6, ce. 8. i Goes ee 


easy access 16 them. * Ondegardo expresses bis astoni it at 
* Gareilasso, Com, Real, Parte} 1, lib 4, the variety of chet exbreced tp tien 
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But, although the quipus suiliced for ali the purposes of arithmetical com- 

uitation demanded by the Peravians, they were incompetent to represent the 
manifold ideas and images which are expressed by writing. Even here, how- 
ever, the invention was not without its use. For, independently of the direct 
representation of simple objects, and even of abstract ideas, to a very limited 
extent, as above noticed, it afforded great help to the memory by way of asso- 
ciation, The peculiar knot or colour, in this way, suggested What it could not 
venture to represent ; in the same imanner —to horrow the homely illustration 
of an old writer—as the number of the Commandment calls to mind the Com- 
mandment itself. The quipus, thus used, might be regarded as the Peruvian 
system of innemonics. 

Annalists were appointed in each of the principal communities, whose busi- 
ness it was to record the most important events which occurred in them. 
Other functionaries of a higher character, usually the amautas, were intrusted 
with the history of the empire, and were selected to chronicle the great deeds 
of the reigning Inca, or of his ancestors.* The narrative, thus concocted, could 
be communicated only by oral tradition ; hut the quipns served the chronicler 
to arrange the incidents with method and to refresh his memory. ‘The story, 
once treasured up in the mind, was indelibly impressed there by frequent repe- 
tition. It was repeated hy the amauta to his pupils, and in this way history, 
conveyed partly by oral tradition and partly by arbitrary signs, was handed 
down from generation to generation, with sutticient discrepancy of details, but 
with a pe conformity of outline to the truth. 

The Peruvian quipus were, doubtless, a wretched substitute for that beautiful 
contrivance, the alphabet, which, employing a few simple characters as the re- 
presentatives of sounds instead of ideas, is able to convey the most delicate 
shades of thought that ever passed through the mind of man. The Peruvian 
invention, indeed, was far below that of the hicroglyphies, even below the rude 
picture-writing of the Aztees ; for the latter art, however incompetent to convey 
abstract ideas, could depict sensible ohjects with tolerable accuracy. It is an 
evidence of the total ignorance in which the two nations remained of each 
other, that the Pernvians should have borrowed nothing of the hieroglyphical 
system of the Mexicans, and this, notwithstanding that the existence of the 
maguey-plant, agave, in South America might have furnished them with the 
very material used by the Aztecs for the construction of their maps,’ 

is impossible to contemplate without interest the struggles made hy 
different nations, as they emerge from barbarism, to supply themselves with 
some visible symbol of thought,—that mysterions agency by which the mind 
of the individual may be put in communication with the minds of a whole com- 
munity, ‘Ihe want of such a symbol is itself the greatest impediment to the 
progress of civilization. Tor whit is it bat to imprison the thought, which has 
the elements of immortality, within the bosom of its author, or of the smatl 
simple records, “hardly credible by one who Parte 1, lib, 6, cap. S, .) A vestige of the 
had not seen them."" “Eu aquella ciudad se quipus is still to be found in some parts of 
muchos viejos oficiales antiguos del Peru, where the shepherds Keep the tallies of 

Inga, asi de la religion, como del Govierno, y their numerous flucks by means of this ancient 

otra cosa que no pudiera creer sino Ja vier, arithmetic. 


— que por bilos y nudos se hallan figaradas las “ Garcilasso, ubi supra. 
— Teyes, y estatutos asi de lo uno como de lo 
otro, y las sucesioncs de los Reyes y tiempo 
que governaron: y ballose lo que todo esto 
tenian a su cargo que no fue poco, y aun tube 
alguna claridad de los estatutos que en tiempo 
de cada uno se hayian puesto.” (Rel. Prim., 
MS.) (See also Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., 
cap. 9.—-Acosta, lib. 6, cap, §,-—-Garcilasso, 


* Garcilasso, ubi supra.—Dec. de la And, 
Teal., MS.—Sarmiento, Kelacion, MS., cap. 
9.—Yet the quipos must be allowed to bear 
some resemblance to the belts of wampum— 
made of coloured beads strung together—in 
familiar use among the North American tribes 
for commemorating treatica, end for other 
purposes, 
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cirele who come in contact with him, instead of sending it alroad to give light 
to thousands and to generations yet unborn! Not only is such a symbol an 
essential clement of civilization, but it may be assumed as the very criterion — 
of civilization ; for the intellectnal advancement of a people will keep pace 
pretty nearly with its facilities for intellectual communication. : 
Yet we must be careful not to underrate the real value of the Peruvian 
system, nor to suppose that the qnipus were as awkward an instrument in the 
hand of a practised native as they would be in ours. We know the effect of 
habit in all mechanical operations, and the Spaniards bear constant testimony — 
to the adroituess and accuracy of the Peruvians in this, Their skill is not 
more surprising than the facility with which habit enables us to master the 
contents of a printed page, comprehending thousands of separate characters, by 
a single glance, as it were, though each character must require a distinct re 
cagnition by the eye, and that, too, without breaking the chain of thought in. 
the reader’s mind. We must not hold the invention of the quipus too lightl 
when we reflect that they supplied the means of calculation demanded for the — 
allairs of a great nation, and that, however insufticient, they afforded no li 
help to what aspired to the credit of literary composition. a 
The office of recording the national annals was not wholly confined to the 
amautas. It was assumed in part by the Aeravecs, or poets, who selected the 
most brilliant incideuts for their songs or ballads, which were chanted at. 
the royal festivals and at the table of the Inca.* In this manner a body of 
traditional minstrelsy grew up, like the British and Spanish ballad poetry, hy. 
means of which the name of many a mde chieftain, that might have perish wk 
for want of a chronicler, has been borne down the tide of rustic melody to 
later generations. , 
Yet history may be thought not to gain much by this alliance with poy 
for the domain of the poet extends over an ideal realm peopled with ti 
shadowy forms of fancy, that bear little resemblance to the rude realities 
life. The Peruvian annals may be deemed to show somewhat of the effects o 
this union, since there is a tinge of the marvellous spread over them down to 
the very latest period, which, like a mist before the reader's eye, makes it dith- 
cult to distinguish between fact and fiction, 
_ The poet fonud a convenient instrument for his purposes in the beautiful 
rg dialect. We have already seen the extraordinary measures taken by 
the Incas for propagating their language thronghout their empire. Thus 
naturalized in the remotest provinces, it became enriched by a variety 
exotic words and idioms, which, under the influence of the court and of poe 
culture, if I may so express myself, was gradually blended, like some finished 
mosaic made up of coarse and disjomted materials, into one harmonious whole. 
Phe Quichua beeame the most comprehensive and various, as well as the most 
elegant, of the South American dialects. 


_,” Tree, le la Aud. Real., MS,—Garvilasso, the motley tribes of the ermpire, to fall so 
Com, Real,, arte 1, lib. 2, cay, 27.—The word much out of se as it has done: “ Y con tanto: 
havavee signified “inventor” or “finder;” — digo que fut harto beneficio para tos Espanoles: 
and in his title, as well as in his functions, —_ haver esta lengua, pues podian con ella andar. 
the minstrel-poet may remind us of the Nor- por todas partes ct algunas de Jas quales ya: 
man frouvere, Gareilasso bas translated one se vi perdiendo." Relacion, MS., cap. 21. —_ 
of the little lytical pieces of his countrymen, According to Velasco, the Incas, on arriving 
It is lightand lively; but one shore specimen with their conquering legions at Quito, were 
affords no basis for geyeral criticism, astonished to find a dialect of the Quichua 
* Ondegardo, Rel, Trim., MS,—Sarmiento spoken there, although it was unknown over 
ustly laments that his countrymen sbould much of the intermediate country; a singul. 
lave suffered this dialect, which might have fact, iftrue. (Hist. de Quito, tom. i, p. 185.) 
proved so serviceable in their intercourse with The author, a native of that country, bad, 


rude nation. 


of judging.* 
But, wi 


to comedy.'® 


- that reflect the image of it. 


which insure success in the 


der the 


8 10 some rare sources of information ; 
ind his curious volumes show an intimate 
analogy between the science and social insti- 
utions of the people of Quito and Peru. Yet 
1 book betrays an obvious anxiety to set the 
etensions of his own country im the most 
posing point of view, aud he frequently 
wards assertions with a confidence that is 
well calculated to secure that of bis 


; Gh reilasso, Com. Real., wbi supra. 


* (Dr, Vineente Lopes speaks of two speci- 

’ this dramatic literature, preserved, 
altered form, by Spanish piehemaat ea 
e 


ucely visible under the noontide rays of the sun, they said that “the sod 
at with all his light upon the column.” Quito, which lay immediately 
uator, where the vertical rays of the sun threw no shadow at 
was held in especial veneration as the favoured abode of the great deity. 
'The period of the equinoxes was celebrated by public rejoicings, The pillar 
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Resides the compositions already noticed, the Peruvians, it is said, showed 
‘some talent for theatrical exhibitions ; not those barren pantomimes which, 
addressed simply to the eye, have formed the amusement of more than one 
he Peruvian pieces aspired to the rank of dramatic composi- 
tions, sustained by character and dialogue, founded sometimes on themes of 
tragic interest, and at others on such as, from their light and social character, 
Of the execution of these pieces we have now no meats 
It was probably rude enough, as befitted an unformed people, 
tever may have been the execution, the mere conception of such an 
amusement is a proof of refinement that hononrably distinguishes the Peruvian 
trom the other American races, whose pastime was war, or the ferocious sports 


- The intellectual character of the Peruvians, indeed, seems to have been 
marked rather by a tendeney to retinement than by those hardier qualities 
yerer walks of science. 
; d several of the semi-civilized nations of the New World, 
some acquaintance with geography, so far as related to their own empire, 
which was indeed extensive ; and they constructed maps with lines raised on 


In these they were 
They had 


“ Onidegardo, Rel. Prim., M8.—Fermandez, 
who differs from most authorities tm dating 
the commencement of the year from June, 
gives the names of the several months, with 
their appropriate occupations, Hist. del Pern, 
Parte 2, lib, 3, cap. 10, 

*? Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte J, lib. 2, 
cap. 22-26.—The Spanish conquerors threw 
down these pillars, as savouring of idolatry 
in the Indians, Which of the ovo were best 
entitled to the name of barharians ? 


autbenticity has been altogether denied, and 
its composition ascribed to Dr, Valdez. (Les 
Races aryennes du Pérou, pp. 325-329.) An 
English translation of it has been published 
ly Mr. Markham, under the title of * Ollanta, 
an Ancient Ynca Drama” (London, 1871).— 
En) 
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was crowned by the golden chair of the Sun, and both then and at the solstices 
the columns were hung with garlands, and offerings of flowers and fruits 
were made, while high festival was kept throughout the empire. By thes 
periods the Peruvians regulated their religious rites and ceremonial and p 
seribed the nature of their agricultural labours. The year itself took it 
departure from the date of the winter solstice.'5 
This meagre account embraces nearly all that has come down to us of 
Peruvian astronomy. It may seem strange that a nation which has pr 
ceeded thus far in its observations should have gone no farther, and th 
notwithstanding its general advance in civilization, it should in this scie 
have fallen so far short not only of the Mexicans, but of the Muyscas, 
habiting the same elevated regions of the great southern plateau with the 
selves. ‘These latter regulated their calendar on the same general pla 
cyeles and periodical series as the Aztecs, approaching yet nearer to t 
system purstied hy the people of Asia.’ f ; 
It might have been expected that the Incas, the boasted children of th 
Sun, would have made’a particular study of the phenomena of the hea 
and have constructed a calendar on principles as scientific as that of t 
semi-civilized neighbours. One historian, indeed, assures us that they th 
their years into cycles of ten, a hundred, and a thousand years, and that b 
these cycles they regulated their chronolozy.* But this assertion—not im 
probable in itself—rests on a writer but little gifted with the spirit of cri 
and is counterbalanced by the silence of every higher and earlier author 
as well as by the absence of any monument, like those fonnd amon; 1€ 
American nations, to attest the existence of such a calendar. ‘The inferiority 
of the Peruvians may be, perhaps, in part explained by the fact of their 
priesthood being drawn aeainatecle from the body of the Incas, a privi 
order of nobility, who had no need, by the assumption of superior learning, 
fence theimselves round from the approaches of the vulgar. The little t 
stience possessed by the Aztec priest supplied him with a key to unlock th 
mysteries of the heavens, and the false system of spagiae s which he b 
upon it gave him credit as a being who had something of divinity in his o 
nature. But the Inca noble was divine by birth. The illusory study of 
astrology, so captivating to the unenlightened mind, engaged no shee of his 
attention. ‘The only persons in Peru who claimed the power of reading the 
mysterious future were the diviners, men who, combining with their preten- 
sions some skill in the healing art, resembled the conjurers found among many 
of the Indian tribes. But the oftice was held in little repute, except among 


* Betanzos, Nar, de los Ingas, MS., cap. 14. nnewo Regno de Granada (Marlvid, 1688). 
- Surmicnte, Relacion, MS..cap.23—Acosta, de Huanbolit. was fortunate in ebtait 
lib. 6, cap. $.—The most celebrated gnomon MS., composed by a Spanish ecclesiastic resi 
in Kurope, that raised on the dome of the dent m Santa Fé de Bogota, in relation to 
metropolitan church of Florence, was erected Muyses calendar, of which the Prussian 
by the famous Toscanclli—for the purpose of — losopher has given a lar 
determining the solstives, and regulating the analysis, Vues des Cordilléres, p. 244. 
festivals of the Church—alwut the year 1463 ; '* Moutesiuos, Mem. antiguas, MS., 
perhaps at no very distant date from that of cap. 7.—**Renovd la computacion de 
the similar astronomicul contrivance of the tiempos, que se iba perdiendo, y s¢ cor 
American Indian, See Tiraboschi, Historia en su Reynado los aes por 365 dias y 
della Letteratura Italiana, tom. vi. lib, 2, cap. horas: & los afios afiadio decadas de diex a 
2; sec, 38. & cada diez decadus una centuria de 100. 

* A tolerably meagre acconnt—yet as full, y deada diez conturias una capachoata 6 
probably, a5 authorities could warrant—of this Uphuacan, que son 1000 afius, que quiere d 
interesting people has been given by Piedra- el grande any del Sol: asi contaban los si: 
hita, Bishop of Panam, in the first two Bucks — y los sncesus memorables de sus Reyes,” 
of his Historia geueral de las Conquistas del — bid, loc. cit, ; 


Saean 


plainly depic 


‘its cultivation. 


D ‘the Children of the Sun."* 


ary production, 


f great length, 
yeen four and five hundred miles, 


echizeros que tambien ea entreellos, oficio 
coy conosciilo en todos, . . . los dita. 
i ello no to tenian por travajo, por que 
no podia fener semejante oficio como los 

‘ino fuesen viejos é viejus, y personas 
les para travajar, como mancos, cojos 4 
hos, y gente asi & quien faltaya las 
para ello.” Ondegardo, Kel. Seg., 


"See Codex Tel.-Remensis, Mart 4, Pl. 
bn ap, Antiquities of Mexico, vol. i., London, 
1925 


“Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap.46.—The 
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he lower classes, and was abandoned to those whose aze aud infirmity dis- 
qualified them for the real business of life.'* °; ‘i 

~ ‘The Peruvians had knowledge of one or two constellations, and watched the 
motions of the planet Venus, to which, as we have seen, they dedicated altars, 
their ignorance of the first principles of astronomical science is shown by 
their ideas of eclipses, which they supposed denoted some great derangement 
of the planet ; and when the moon Jahoured under one of these mysterious 
infirmities they sounded their instruments, and filled the air with shouts and 
lamentations, to rouse her from her lethargy. & 


Such puerile conceits as these 


5 a striking contrast with the real knowledge of the Mexicans, as displayed 
nm their hieroglyphical maps, in which the trne canse of this phenomenon is 
th it i 


But, if less successful in exploring the heavens, the Incas must be admitted 
ve surpassed every other American race in their dominion over the earth, 
bandry was pursned by them on principles that may be truly ealled 
tific. It was the basis of their political institutions, , 

merce, it was agriculture that furnished them with the nmicans of their 
mal exchanges, their subsistence, and their revennes, We have seen their 
tkable provisions for distributing the land in equal shares among the 
le, while they required every man, except the privileged orders, to assist 
in ‘The Inca himself did not disdain to set the example, On 
one of the great annual festivals he proceeded to the euvirons of Cuzco, 
attended by his court, and, in the presence of all the people, turned up the 
h with a golden plongh,—or an instrument that served as such,—thus 
eae the ocenpation of the husbandman as one worthy to be followed 


Having no foreign 


_ The patronage of the government did not stop with this cheap display of 
1 condescension, but was shown in the most efficient measures for facili- 
ng the labours of the husbandman. 

fe d from want of water, as little or no rain fell there, and the few 
s, in their short and hurried course from the mountains, exerted only a 
inited influence on the wide extent of territory. 
‘most part sandy and sterile; bat many places were capable of being 
imed, and, indeed, needed only to be property irrigated to be susceptible 
raordi To these spots water was conveyed by means of 
and subterraneous aqueructs exeented on a noble seale, They consisted 
e slabs of freestone nicely titted together without cement, and discharged 
ame of water sufficient, by means of latent ducts or sluices, to moisten the 
in the lower level, through which they passed. Some of these aquednets 
One that traversed the district of Condesuyu measured 
é They were brought from some elevated 
or natural reservoir in the heart of the mountains, and were fed at intervals 


Much of the country along the sea- 


The soil, it is true, was 


nobles, also it seems, at this high festival, 
imitated the example of their master. ‘* Pa- 
sadas tedas lus fiestas, en la ultima tlevavan 
muchos arados de manos, los quales autigua- 
mente herande oro; i échos los oticios, tomava 
el Inga un arado i comenzava con el a romper 
la tierra, 1 lo mismo los demas sefores, para 
que de alli adelante en todo su sehorio hiciesen 
lo mismo, i sin que el Inge hiciese esto no 
avia Indio que osase romper In tierra, ni pen- 
suvan que produjese si cl Inga oo la rompla 
primero i esto vaste quanto ad lus fiestas," 
Cong, i Pob. del Piru, MS, 
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hy other basins whielt lay in their vonte along the slopes of the sierra. In this 
uesvent a passage wils sometimes to Le opened through rocks,—and this with- 
out the ail of iron tools; inipracticable mountains were to be burned, rivers 
and marshes to be crossed ; in short, the same obstacles were to be encounter 
as in the construction of their mighty roads. But the Peruvians seemed 
take pleasure in wrestling with the curticulties of uature. Near Caxamarea ; 
tunnel is still visible which they excavated in the mountains to give an out! 
to the waters of a lake when these rose to a height in the rainy seasons tl 
threatened the country with inundation," be. 
Must of these beneficent works of the Incas were suffered to go to decay by 
their Spanish conquerors, In some spots the waters are still left to flow 
their silent, snbterraneous channels, whose windings and whose sources 
heen alike unexplored, Others, though partially eae and closed 
with rnbbish aud the rank vegetation of the soil, still hetray their course by 
nectsional patches of fertility. Such are the remains in the valley of Nasca 
fruitiul spot that lies between long tracts of desert ; where the ancient wal 
courses of the [neas, measuring tow or five feet in depth ly three in wi 
and formed of large Mocks or uncemented masoury, ave conducted frou 
unknowa distance, : 
The greatest cave was taken that every occupant of the land through whic 
these streams port shonld eujey the benetitof them, The quantity of w 
allotted to each wis prescribed by law ; and royal overseers superintended ¢ 
polly a and saw that it was faithfully applied to the irrigation of 
gronnel.* 
The Pernvians showed a similar spirit of enterprise in their schemes: 
intradneing cultivation into the mountainons parts of their domain. Man, 
the hills, though covered with a strong soil, were too precipitous to be till 
These they cut into terraces, faces with rough stone, diminishing in regr 
stadation towards the summit ; so that, while the lower strip, or concen, as it 
was called by the Spaniards, that belted rou! the base of the mounts 
might comprehend hundreds of acres, the uppermost was only large enough 
acconunodate a few rows of Indian corn?! Some of the eminences presei 
such a mass of solid rock that after being hewn into terraces they were oblig 
to he covered deep with earth before they could serve the purpose of 
husbandman. With such patient toil did the Pernvians conibat the for 
dable obstacles presented by the face of their country! Without the use of 
tools or the machinery fauiliar to the European, each individual could har 
done little ; but acting in large masses, and under a common direction, tl 
were enabled by indefatigable perseverance to achieve results to have attem| 
which might have filled even the European with dismay.** “i 
* Sarmiento, Relacion, WS, cap. 21.—Gar- Ge i a 
cilasse, Com. Real, Parte . tie, a a yas gong rt saphoued ace i bare. hes 
Pee Saeen Narvative of a ‘wenty Yenrs' — andenes that the Spaniurds gave the nan 5 
‘esidence in South America (Londun, 1829), Andes to the South American Cordille 
vol, i. D. 412; ik pp. 173, 174.—“ Sacauan (Memoirs of Gen. Miller, vol. ji. p. 219, 
acequios en cabos y por partes que ea cosa the name is older than the quest, ace 
estriha afirmar lo: porque las echanan por ing to Garcilasso, who traces it to Ante, 
lugares altos y laxos: y por laderas de los name of a province that lay east of C 
cabegos y haidas de sierras @ estan cn les (Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 2 cap. 11) 4 
Valles: ¥ por ellos miamus atraniessan mus the word for copper, which was found 
clits : Ulis por wna parte, y otras por otra, dant in certain quarters of the country, mt 
Kees pa Dregne cuminay por pane ioe have suggested the name of the prov r 
ertas ¥ flerestas llenas Wve Teegaa Oe ern gore Fag coon  Rengpiri. = 


de Leon, Cronica, cap, 66. Garei M Y 
* Pedro Pizarco, Teseph ay ee ee arcilasso, Com. Real, Parte 1, lib. 9, cay 
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In the same spirit of economica) husbandry which redeemed the rocky sierra 
the curse of sterility, they dug below the arid soil of the valleys amt 
ight for a stratum where some natural moisture might be found. ‘These 
excavations, called by the Spaniards Aoyes, or “pits,” were made on a great 
cale, comprehending frequently more than an acre. sunk to the depth of 
een or twenty feet, and fenced round within by a wall of eeobes, or bricks 
ced in the sun, The bottom of the excavation, well prepared by a rich 
anure of the sardines,—a small fish obtained in vast 1ynantities along the 
st.—was planted with some kind of grain or vegetable. 

he Peruvian farmers were well acquainted with the different kinds of 
ures, and mace large use of them; a circwmstauee rare in the rich lands 
he tropics, and probably not elsewhere practised by the rude tribes of 


he Incas took their usual precautions for securing the benefits of this 
ant article to the husbandiman, They assigned the soul islands on 
the coast to the use of the respective districts which lay adjacent to thet. 
When the island was large, it was distribnied among several distriets, and the 
boundaries for each were clearly defined, All encroachment on the rights of 
other was severely punished. And they seenred the preservation of the 
by penalties as stern as those by which the Norman tyrants of England 
their own game. No one was allowed to set foor on the island 
w the season for breeding, wider pain of death ; and to kill the birds at 
me was punished in the like manner. : ; 
ith this advancement in agricultural science, the Peruvians might Le 
to have had some knowledge of the plough, in such general use 
ng the primitive nations of the Eastern continent. But they had neither 
b rlaighslere of the Old World, nor had they animals for dranshe, 
ich, indeed, were nowhere found in the New. The instrument which they 
was a strong, sharp-poiited stake, t raversed by a herizoutal Pier, ten or 
e inches from the point, on which the plonghman inight set his foot aul 
ritinto the round. Six or eight strong men were attached by rapes to 
ake, and dragged it forcibly atong,—pulling together, and keeping tine 
moved by chanting their national songs, in whieh they were accom 
y the women who followed in their train, to break up the suds with 
es. The mellow soil offered slight resistance; and the labourer, by 
actice, acqnived a dexterity which enabled him to then up the growed 
reqiusite depth with astonishing facility. This substitute for the 
as but a clumsy contrivance ; yet it is curious as the only specimen 
nd among the American aborigines, aud was perhaps not mich q- 
to the wooden instrument introduced in its stead by the European 
erors, 


de Leon, Cronica, cap. 73.—The res 358, . , 

these ancient excavations stilt excite * Acosta, lib. 4, cap. 36.—Garcilasso, Com, 
der of the modern traveller. See teal., Parte 1, lib. 5, evp. 3, iS 

a, Residence in South America, vol. + dareilasso, Com, Real., Parte 1, 11d, 5, 
9,—Also McCullob, Researches, p. cap. 2, 
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It was frequently the policy of the Incas, after providing a deserted tract 
with the means for irrigation aud thus fitting it for the labours of the hus- 
handman, to transplant there a colony of svitimaes, who brought it under 
cultivation by raising the crops best suited to the soil. While the peculiar 
character and capacity of the lands were thus consulted, a means of ae 
of the different products was afforded to the neighbouring provinces, whi 
from the formation of the country, varied much more than usual within the 
same limits, To iacilitate these agricultural exchanges, fairs were instituted, 
which took place three times mouth in some of the most populous pees 
where, as money was ynknown, a rude kind of commerce was kept up by the 
barter of their respective products. These fairs afforded so many holidays for 
the relaxation of the industrious labourer, ‘ 

Such were the expedieuts adopted by the Ineas for the improvement of 
their territory ; and, although imperfect, they must be allowed to show an 
acquaintance with the principles ot agricultural science that gives them some 
claim to the yank of a civilized people. Under their patient and discrimi- 
nating culture, every inch of good soil was tasked to its greatest power of 
production ; while the most unpromising spots were compelled to contribute 
something to the subsistence of the people, Everywhere the land teemed with 
evidence of agricultural wealth, from the swiling valleys along the coast to 
the terraced steeps of the sierra, which, rising into pyramids of verdure, glowed 
with all the spleudowrs of tropical veyelation. 

The formation of the country was particularly favourable, as already 
remarked, to an infinite variety of products, not so rauch from its extent as 
from its various elevations, which, more remarkable even than those in Mexico, 
comprehend every degree of latitude from the equator to the polar regions. 
Yet, thonch the temperature changes in this region with the degree of eleva- 
tion, it remains nearly the same in the same spots throughout the year; and 
the inhabitant feels none of those grateful vicissitudes of season which belo 
to the temperate latitudes of the globe. Thus, while the summer lies in full 
power on the burning regions of the palm and the eocoa-tree that fringe the 
borders of the ocean, tle broad surface of the table-land blooms with the 
freshness of perpetual spring, and the higher summits of the Cordilleras are 
white with everlasting winter. 

The Peruvians turned this tixed variety of climate, if I may so say, to the 
hest_account. hy cultivating the productions appropriate to each; and they 
particularly directed their attention to those which afforded the most nutri- 
nent toman. Thus, in the lower level were to be found the cassaya-tree and 
the hanana, that bountiful plant, which seems to have relieved man from the 
primeval! curse—if it were not rather a blessing—oi toiling for his sustenance.” 
As the banana faded from the landscape, a good substitute was found in the 
maize, the great agricultural staple of hoth the northern and southern divisions 
of the American continent, und which, after its exportation to the Old World, 
spread so rapidly there as to sngwest the idea of its being indigenous to it 


* Sarmiento, Rel, MS., cap. 19.—Garei- 
lasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. b) cap. 56; lib. 
7, cap. 1.—Herrera, Mist. gen., dec. 5, lib. 4, 
cap. 3. 

” ‘The prolife properties of the banana are 
shown by M. de Ilumbokit, who states that. 
its productivencss, as compared with that of 
wheat, is as 133 to 1, and with that of the 
potato, as 44 to 1, (Essai politique sur le 
Royaume de la Nouvelle-Espagne, Paris, 
1827, tom, ii, p. 389.) It is a mistake to sup- 


pose that this plant was not indigenous to 
South America, 
frequently found ia aucient Peruvian tombs. | 

~ The misnomer of ble de Trargele shows 
the popular error. Yet the rapidity of its dil- 
fusivu through Europe and Asia after the 
discovery of America is of itself sufficient to 
slow thut it could not have been indigenous. 
to the Old World and have so long remained 
generally unknown there, 


The banaua-leaf bus been — 
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The Peruvians were well acquainted with the different modes of preparing this 
useful vegetable, though it seems they did not use it for bread, except at 
festivals ; and they extracted a sort of honey from the stalk, and made an 
intoxicating liquor from the fermented grain, to which, like the Aztecs, they 
were immoderately addicted.*” : 

The temperate climate of the table-land furnished them with the maguey, 
agave Americana, many of the extraordinary qualities of which they com- 
png though not its most important one of affording a material for paper. 

‘obaeco, too, Was among the Leen of this elevated region. Yet the 
Peruvians differed from every other Indian nation to whom it was known, by 
using it only for medicinal purposes, in the form of snull’ They may have 
found a substitute for its narcotic qualities in the coca (Brythrecylum Peru- 
pianum), or cued, as called by the natives. This is a shrub which grows to 
the height of a man. The leaves when gathered are dricd in the sun, and, 
being mixed with a little lime, form a preparation for chewing, much like the 
hetel-leaf of the East... With a small supply of this enca in his pouch, and a 
handful of roasted maize, the Pernvian Tain of our time performs his weari- 
some journcys, day after day, withont fatigue, or, at least, without complaint. 
Even food the most invigorating is less grateful to him than his loved 
narcotic. Under the Incas, it is said to have been exclusively reserved for 
the noble orders. Lé so, the people gained one luxury by the Conquest ; and 
after that period it was so extensively used by them that this article consti- 
tuted a most important item of the colonial revenue of Spain? Yet, with the 
soothing charms of an opiate, this weer so much vaunted by the natives, when 
used to excess, is said to be attended with all the mischievous effects of habitual 
intoxication,” 

Higher up on the slopes of the Cordilleras, beyond the limits of the maize 
and of the guinoa,—a grain bearing some resemblance to rice, and largely 
cultivated by the Indians,—was to be found the potato, the introduction of 
which into Europe has nivde an era in the history of agriculture. Whether 
indigenous to Peru, ov imported from the neighbouring country of Chili, it 
formed the great staple of the more elevated plains, under the Incas, and its 
culture was continued to a height in the equatorial regions which reached 
many thousand feet above the limits of perpetual snow in the temperate 
latitudes of Europe.** Wild specimens of the vegetable might be seen still 


™ Acosta, lib. 4, cap. 16.—The saccharine 
“Matter contained in the maize-stalk is much 
gteater in tropical countries than in more 
hor latitudes; so that the natives in the 
former may be seen sometimes sucking it like 
the sugar-cane. One kind of the fermented 
liquors, sora, made from the corn. was of such 
—etrength that the use of it was forbidden by 
the Incas, at least to the common people. 
Their iyjunctions do uot seem to have been 
obeyed so implicitly in this instance as 
usual. 
 ™ Gareflasso, Com, Real, Parte 1, lib. 2, 


a. 3 

™ The pungent leaf of the betel is in Jile 
manner mixed with lime when chewed. 
(Elphinstone, History of India, London, 1841, 
“Vol. i. p. 341.) ‘The similarity of this social 
indulgence, in the remote East and West, is 


Ondegardo, Rel. Seg, MS.—Acosta, lib. 
4, cap, 22,—Stevenson, Residence in South 


America, vol. ii, p. 63.—Cieza de Leon, Cro- 
nica, cap, 96. 

“A traveller (Pocppig) noticed in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review (No. 35) expatiates 
on the malignane eflvets of the habitual use 
of tha exea, as very similar to those produced 
on the chewer of opium, Strange that such 
Luneful properties sould net be the subject 
of more frequent couument with other writers! 
I do not remember to have seen them even 
adverted to. 

™ Malte-Brun, book 36.—'The potato, found 
hy the carly discoverers in Chili, Pern, New 
Granada, and ail along the Cordilleras of 
South America, was unknown in Mexico— 
an additional proof of the entire ignorance in 
which the respective nations of the two conti- 
nents remained of one another. M, de Hum- 
Doldt, who bas bestowed much attention on 
the early history of this vegetable, which has 
exerted so important an inflnence on Euro- 
pean society, supposes that the cultivation of 
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higher, springing up spontaneously amidst the stunted shrubs that clothed 
the lofty sides of the Cordilleras, till these gradually subsided into the mosses 
and the short yellow grass, pajanal, which, like a golden carpet, was unrolled 
aronnd the base of the mighty cones, that rose far into the regions of eternal 
silence, covered with the snows of centuries." 


CHAPTER Y. 


PERUVIAN SHEEP—GRBAT HUNTS —MANUFACTCRES—MECHANICAL SKILL— 
ARCITITECTURE=-"CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 


A yation which had made such pregvess in agriculture might be reasonably 
expected to have made also some proiiciency in the mechanical arts,—espe- 
cially when, as in the case of the Peravians, their agricultural economy de- 
manded in itself no inconsiderable degree of mechanical skill Among most 
nations, progress in aanufactnres has been found to have an intimate con- 
nection with the progress of husbandry, Both arts are directeil to the same 
sreat oliject of supplying the necessaries, the comforts, or, in a more refined 
condition of society, the luxuries, of life; and when the one is bronght to a 
perfection that infers a certain advance in eivilizution, the other must natn- 
rally find a corresponding development under the increasing demands and 
capacities of such a state. ‘he subjects of the Incas, in their patient and 
tranqnil devotion to the more humble oceupations of industry which bound 
them to their native soil, lore greater resemblance to the Oriental nations, as 
the Tindoos and Chinese, than they bore to the members of the great Anglo- 
Saxon family, whose hardy tewper has driven them to seek their fortunes on 
the stormy ocean and to open a commieree with the most distant regions of 
the globe. The Peruvians, though lining a long extent of sea-coast, had no 
foreign commerce. 

‘They had peculiar advantages for domestic manufacture in a material in- 
comparably superior to anything possessed by the other races of the Western 
continent, They found a good substitute for linen in a fabric which, like 
the Aztecs, they knew how to weave from the tongh thread of the maguey. 
Cotton grew luxariautly on the low, sultry level of the eoast, and furnished 
them with a clothing suitable to the milder latitudes of the country. But 
from the llama and the kindred species of Peruvian sheep they obtained a 
fleece adapted to the coller climate of the table-land, ‘**more estimable,” to 
(yote the langnage of a well-informed writer, “ than the down of the Canadian 
beaver, the fleece of the brebis des Cudmoucks, or of the Syrian goat.” ! 


it in Virginia, where it was known to the 
early planters, must have been originally 
derived from the Southern Spanish colonies. 
Essai politique, tom. ik. p, 402. 

"While Peru, under the Incas, could 
boast these indigenous products, and many 
others less familiar to the Evropean, it was 
unacquainted with several, of great import- 
ance, Which, since the Conquest, have thriven 
there as on their natural soil. Such are the 
olive, the grape, the fig, the apple, the orange, 
the sngar-cane, Nowe of the cereal grains of 
the Ot World were found there, The first 


wheat was introduced by a Spanish lady of 
Trnxillo, Who took yrest pains to disseminate 
it amoug the colouists, of which the govern- 
ment, to its credit, was not unmindfai, Her 
name was Maria de Escobar. Histury, whieh 
13 80 much occupied with celebrating the 
seourges uf humanity, should take pleasure 
in commemorating one of its real benefactors, 

* Wilton, Historical aud Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Pernvian Sheep (London, 1811), 
y. 15, This writer's comparison is directed 
to the wool of the vicufa, the most esteemed 
ofthe genus for its deece, 


. 
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_ OF the four varieties of the Peruvian sheep, the Hama, the one most fami- 
liarly known, is the least valuable on account of its wool. It is chiefly em- 
ployed as a beast of burden, for which, although it is somewhat larger than 
any of the uther varieties, its diminutive size and strength would seem to dis- 
qualify it. It carries a load of little more than a hnindred pounds, and cannot 
travel above three or four leagues in a day. But all this is compensated by 
the little care and cost required for its management and its maintenance. It 
picks up an easy subsistence from the moss and stunted herbage that grow 
scantily along the withered sides and the steeps of the Cordilleras. The strue- 
ture of its stomach, like that of the camel, is such as to enable it to dispense 
with any supply of water for weeks, nay, months together. Its spongy hoof, 
armed with a claw or pointed talon to enable it to take seenre fold on the iee, 
never requires to be shod ; and the lead laid upon its back rests seeurely in 
its bed of wool, without the aid of girth or saddle, The lamas move in troops 
of five hundred or even a thousand, and thus, though each individual carries 
but little, the aggregate is considerable. ‘The whole caravan travels on at its 
recuar pace, passing the night in the open air without suffering from the 
coldest temperature, and marching in perfect order and in obedience to the 
voice of the driver, It is only when overloaded that the spirited little animal 
yefuses to stir, and neither blows nor caresses ean induce him to rise from the 
«round, Tle is as sturdy in asserting his rights on this occasion as he is 
usually docile and uuresisting.® ; 

The employment of domestic animals distinguished the Peruvians from the 
other races of the New World. This economy of Hinman labour by the sub 
stitution of the brute is an important element of civilization, inferior only to 
what is gained by the substitution of machinery for both. Yet the ancent 
Peruvians seem to have made much less wecownt of it than their Spanish con- 
querors, and to have valued the I:nia, in common with the other aninuus vf 
that genus, chietiy for its fleece, Thnmense herds of these “large cattle,” as 
they were called, and of the “ suialler cattle,” 2 or e/pucas, were hell by the 
government, as already noticed, and placed under the direction of shepherds, 
who conducted them from one quarter of the country to another, according to 
the changes of the season. These iigrations were regulated with all the pre- 
cision with which the code of the sesta determined the migrations of the vast 
merino flocks in Spain ; and the Conyuerors, when they landed in Pern, were 
amazed at finding a race of animals so similar to their own in properties and 
habits, and under the control of a system of legislation which might seem to 
have been imported from their native land.* 

But the richest store of wool was obtained, not from these domesticated 
animals, but from the two other species, the /Auavecos and the viewers, which 
roamed in native freedom over the frozen ranges of the Cordilleras ; where 
nat unfrequently they might be seen sealing the snow-covered peaks which no 
living thing inhabits save the condor, the huge bird of the Andes, whose 
broad pinions bear him up inthe atmosphere te the height of more than 


? Walton, Hist. and Deserip. Account of 
the Peruvian sheep, p. 23, et seq.—Garcilusse, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 3, cap. 16,—Acosta, 
lib. 4, cap. 41.—Llama, according to Garci- 
: de la Vega, is a Peruvian word signify- 
ing **flock.” (Ibid., ubi supra.) The natives 
got no milk from their domesticated animals ; 
nor was milk used, I believe, by any tribe on 
the American continent. 

* Ganado maior, ganado menor, 


‘The judicious Ondegarde ctuphatically 
mmends che adeption of many of these 
re ations by the Spanish government, as 
peculiarly suited to the exigencies of the 
hatives: “35u este de los ganados parrscls 
haber hecho muchas conatituciones en dife- 
rentes tiempos é algunas tan utiles € prove- 
chosas para su conservacion que convendria 
que tambien guardasen agora.” Kel. Seg., 
5. 
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twenty thousand feet above the level of the sea* In these ragged pastures, 
“the Hovk without a fol” finds sufficient sustenance iu the yehity @ species 
of grass which is found scattered all along the great ridge of the Cordilleras, 
from the eqnator to the southern limits of Patagonia, And as these limits 
define the territory traversed by the Peruvian sheep, which rarely, if ever, 
venture north of the line, it seems not improbable that this mysterious little 
plant is so important to their existence that the absence of it is the principal 
reason why they have not penetrated to the northern latitudes of Quito and 
New Granada.” ; : é 

But, although thus roaming without a master over the boundless wastes of 
the Cordilleras, the Pernvian peasant was never allowed to lunt these wild 
animals, which were protected by laws as severe as were the sleele herds that 

razed op the more cultivated slopes of the plateau. The wild game of the 
‘orest and the mountain was as much the property of the sovernment as if 
it had been enclosed within a park or penned within a fold.” Tt was only on 
stated occasions, at the great hunts which took place once a year, under the 
personal superintendence of the Inca or his principal officers, that the game 
was allowed to be taken, These hunts were not repeated in the same quarter 
of the country oftencr than once in four years, that time might be allowed 
for the waste occasioned by them to be replenished, At the appointed time, 
all those living in the district and its neighbourhood, to the number, it might 
he, of fifty or sixty thousand men,° were distributed round, so as to form a 
cordon of immense extent, that should embrace the whole country which was 
to be hunted over. The men were armed with long poles and spears, with 
which they heat up game of every description lurking in the woods, the 
valleys, and the motutains, killing the beasts of prey withont merey, and 
‘driving the others, consisting chiefly of the deer of the country, and the 
huanacos and vicufias, towards the centre of the wide-extended circle ; until, 
as this gradually contracted, the timid inhabitants of the forest were concen- 
trated on some spacious plain, where the eye of the hunter might range freely 
over his victims, who found no place for shelter or escape. } 

The male deer and some of the coarser kind of the Peruvian sheep were 
slaughtered ; their skins were reserved for the various useful manufactures to 
which they are ordinarily applied, anc their flesh, cut into thin slices, was 
distributed among the people, who converted it into charye/, the dried meat 
of the country, which constituted then the sole, as it has since the principal, 
animal food of the lower elasses o. Peru.” 

But nearly the whole of the cheep, amounting usnally to thirty or forty 
thousand, or even a larger number, after beiny carefully sheared, were suffered 
to eseape and regain their solitary haunts amoung the mountains. The wool 
thas collected was deposited in the royal mayazines, whence, in due time, it 
was dealt out to the people, The coarser quality was worked up into garments 
for their own use, and the finer for the Inca; for none but an Inew noble 
could wear the fine fabrie of the viewiia.” 

The Peruvians showed great skill in the manufacture of different articles 
for the royal household from this delicate material, which, wider the name of 

* Malte-Bran, bool 4b, 

~ Yeha, called in the Flora Peruana. .e- 


Tersonas 6 ciex 


) wil si muniade tes era.’ 
Relacion, MS: : 


. 18, 


rong; Class, Munamdria Digynia, See Wal- A 


Lot, DP. 17. 

* Gndegardo, Kel, Prim., MS. 

* Sometimes even a hundred thousand mues- 
tered, when the Inea hunted in person, if we 
tay eredit Sarmiento: “De donde havien- 
dust ya juutals cinquenta 6 sesenta mil 


‘., abi supra.—Chavgui; hence, pro- 
hably, says MeCulloh, the term “ jerked,” 
applied tu the dried beef of Suuth America, 
Researches, p. 377. Sus 
_'" Sarmiento, TRelacion, MS. loc. cit.— 
Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. $1,—Gareilusso, 
Com. Reai., Parte 1, ib. 6, cap. 6 
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viyonia wool, is now familiar to the looms of Europe. It was wrought into 
shawls, robes, and other articles of dress for the monarch, and into carpets, 
coverlets, and hangings for the imperial palaces and the temples. The cloth 
was finished on both sides alike ;!" the delicacy of the texture was such as to 
give it the lustre of silk, and the brilliancy of the dyes excited the admiration 
and the envy of the European artisan.'* The Peruvians produced also an 
article of great strength and durability by mixing the hair of animals with 
wool; and they were expert in the beautiful feather-work, which they held 
of less account than the Mexicans, from the superior quality of the materials 
for other fabrics which they had at their command." 

‘The natives showed a skill in other mechatival arts similar to that displayed 
by their manufactures of cloth. HKvery man in Pern was expected to be 
acquainted with the various handicrafts essential to domestic comfort. No 
long apprenticeship was required for this, where the wants were so few as 
amoung the simple peaswutry of the Incas. Bat, if this were all, it would ioply 
but a very moderate advancement in the arts. There were certain individuals, 
however, carefully trained to those occupations which minister te the demands 
of the more opulent classes of society, These oreupations, like every other 
calling and office in Pera, always descended from father to son.’t The division 
of castes, in this particular, was as precise as that which existed in Egypt or 
Hindostan. If this arrangement be unfavourable to originality, or to the 
development of the pecnliar talent of the individual. it at least condnces to an 
easy and finished execution, hy fumiliarizing the artist with the practice of his 
art from childhood.’ 

The royal magazines and the Aweeas or tonibs of the Incas have been found 
to contain many specimens of curious and elaborate workmanship. Among 
these are vases of gold and silver, bracelets, collars, and other ornaments for 
the person ; utensils of every description, some of fine clay, and many more 
of copper ; mirrors of a hard, polished stone, or burnished silver, with a great 
variety of other articles made frequently on a whimsical pattern, evincing quite 
as much ingenuity as taste or inventive talent,’ The character of the Pernvian 
mind Jed to imitation, in fact, rather than invention, to delicacy and minute- 
‘ness of finish, rather than to boldness or beauty of design. 

‘That they should have accomplished these dificult works with such tools as 
they possessed is truly wonderful, It was comparatively easy to cast and even 
to Sculpture metallic substances, both of which they did with consummate skill. 


** Acosta, lib, 4, cap. 41. 

™ + Topas finisimas para los Keyes, que lo 
eran tanto que parecian de sarga de seda y 
cou colores tan perfectos quanto se puede 
afirmar.” Sarmiento, Relacion, MS,, cap. 13. 
— Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cong., MS— 
“Ropa finissima para los sedores Ingus de 
lana de las Vicunias, Y cierto fue tan prima 
¢sta ropa, como auran visto en Espana: por 
alguna que alla fue luego que se gano esta 
reyno, Lys vestides destos Ingas eran ca- 
Inisetas desta ropa: yas pobladas de argen- 
teria de oro, otras de esmeraldas y piedras 
yreciosas; y algunas de plumuas de anes: 
otras de solamente la mavta, Para hazer 
estas ropas, tunierd y tienen tan perfetas 
colores de carmesi, azul, amarillo, negro, y 
de otras sucrtes, qne verdaderamente Lenen 
ventaja & las de Kspafa."' Cieza de Leon, 
Cronica, cap. 114. ; 

‘* Ondegardo, Ret. Prim, et Seg., MSS.— 


Gareilasso, Com. Real,, Parte 1, lib. 5, cap. 7, 
9, 13, 

At least, such was the opinion of the 
Egyptians, whe referred to this arrangement 
of custes a8 the source, of their own peeuliar 
dexterity in the arts, See Diodorus Sic., lib. 
1, sec, 74. 

% Ullou, Not. Amer, eut. 21.—Pedro Pi- 
zarro, Leseub, y Cong,. MS.—Cieza de heon, 
Cronica, cap. 124,—Condamine, Mém. ap. 
Hist. de l’ Acad. Reyale de Berlin, tom. fi. 
pp. 154-156.—The last writer says that a 
large collection of massive gold ornaments of 
very rich workmanship was long preserved 
in the royal treasnry of Quito, But on his 
wing there to examine them he learned that 
they had just been melted down into ingots 
to send to Cartbagena, then besieged by the 
English! The art of war can flourish only 
at the expense of all the otber arts, 
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But that they should have shown the like facility in cutting the hardest sub- 
stances, as emeralds and other precious stones, is not so easy to explain, 
Emeralds they ebtained in considerable quantity from the barren district of 
Atacames, aud this inflexible material seems to have been almost as ductile tn 
the hands of the Peruvian artist as if it had been made of clay." Yet the 
natives were unacqnainted with the use of ivon, though the soil was largely 
impregnated with it.% The tools used were of stone, or more frequently of 
copper. But the material on which they relied for the execution of their most 
ditheult tasks was formed by combining a very small portion of tin with 
copper.'? ‘This composition gave a hardness to the metal which seems to have 
been little inferior to that of stecl, With the aid of it, not only did the 
Peruvian artisan hew into shape porphyry and granite, but by his patient in- 
dustry accomplished works which the European would net have ventured to 
undertake. Among the remains of the monuments of Cannar may be seen 
movable rings in the nmzzles of animals, all nicely sculptured of one entire 
block of granite.?° It is worthy of remark that the Egyptians, the Mexicans, 
and the Peruvians, in their progress towards civilization, should never have 
detected the use of iron, which lay aronna them in abundance, and that they 
should each, without any knowledge of the other, have found a substitute for 
it in such a curious composition of metals as gave to their tools almost the 
temper of steel ;*! a secret that has been lost—or, to speak more correctly, 
has never been discovered—by the civilized European. 

T have already spoken of the large yuantity of gold and silver wrought into 
various articles of elegance and utility for the Incas ; though the amount was 
inconsiderable, in comparison with what could have been atforded by the 
mineral riches of the land, and with what has since been obtained by the more 
siyacions and unscrupulous cupidity of the white man, Gold was gathered by 
the Incas from the deposits of the streams. They extracted the ore also in 
considerable quantities from the valley of Curimayo, north-east of the Caxa- 
inarea, as well as from other places; aud the silver-mines of Porco, in par- 
ticular, yielded them considerable returns. Yet they did not attempt to 
penetrate into the bowels of the earth by sinking a shaft, but simply ex- 
cavated a cavern in the steep sides of the mountain, or, at most, opened a 
horizontal vein of moderate depth, They were equally deficient in the know- 
ledge of the best means of detaching the precious metal from the dross with 
which it was united, and had no idea of the virtues of quicksilver—a mineral 
not rare in Peru—as an amalgam to effect this decomposition.”? ‘heir method 
of smelting the ore was by means of furnaces built in elevated and exposed 
situations, where they might be fanned by the strong breezes of the moun- 
tains. The subjects of the Incas, in short, with all their patient perseverance. 
did little more than penetrate below the erust, the outer rind, as it were, form 
-over those golden caverns which lie hidden in the dark depths of the Andes. 


' They hed turquoises, also, and might — fyund to contain 0-94 of copper and 0-06 of 
have had pearls, but for the tenderness of the fin, See Vues des Cordilleres, p. 117. 
Incas, who were unwillin® to risk the lives * “Cnoiqu’il en suit," says M. de la Con- 
of their people in this perilous fishery! At (amine, “lows avons vu en quelques autres 
least, so we are assured hy Garcilasso, Com, Tuines des ornemens du méme granit, qui 


Real., Parte 1, lib. &, cap. 2. 

“No tenian herramientas de bierro ni 
azero.” Ondegardo, Rel. Seg, MS.—Herrera, 
Hist."genera), tec. 5, Jib. 4, cap, 4. 

** M. de Humboldt brought with him back 
to Enrope one of these metallic tools, a chisel, 
tound in 4 silver-mine opened by the Incas 
uot far from Cuzco. On an analysis, it was 


representoient des mufies d’animaux, dont 
les natines percées portolent des aunesux 
mobiles de la méme pierre.” Mém., ap. Hist. 
de l’Acad. Royale de Berlin, tom. ii, p. 452. 

* Sec the History of the Conquest of 
Mexico, Book 1, chap. 5. ‘ 

= Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib 8, 
cap. 25, 
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Yet what they gleaned rom the surface was move than adequate for all their 
demands. For they were not a commercial people, and had no knowledge of 
money,” In this they differed from the ancient Mexicans, who had established 
currency of a determinate value. [n one respect, however, they were superior 
to their American rivals, since they made use of weights to determine the 
anny of their commodities, « thing wholly unknown to the Aztecs, This 
fuct is ascertained by the discovery of silver lalances, adjusted with perfect 
accuracy, in some of the tombs of the Incas." 

But the surest test of the civilization of a people—at least, as sure as any— 
afforded by mechanical art is to be found in their architecture, which presents 
so noble a field for the display of the grand and the beautiful, and which at 
the same time is so intimately connected with the essential comforts of life. 
There is no object on which the resourees of the wealthy are more freely 
lavished, or which calls out more effectually the inventive talent of the artist. 
The painter and the sculptor may display their individual genius in creations 
of surpassing excellence, but it is the great monr-ents of architectural taste 
and magnificence that are stamped in a peculiar manner by the genius of the 
nation, The Greek. the Egyptian, the Saracen, the Gothie.—what a key do 
their respectives styles afford to the character and condition of the people ! 
The monuments of China, of Hindostan, and of Central America are all 
indicative of an immature period, in which the imagination has not been 
disciplined by study, and which, therefore, in its best results, betrays 
only the ill-regulated aspirations after the beautiful, that belong to a semi- 
civilized people. 

The Pernvian architecture, bearing also the general characteristics of an 
imperfect state of refinement, had still its peculiar character ; and so uniform 
was that character that the edifices thronghont the country seem to have heen 
all cast in the same mould.** They were usually built of porphyry or granite : 
not unfrequently of brick. This, which was formed into blocks or squares of 
much larger dimensions than our brick, was made of a tenacious earth nixed 
up With reeds or tough grass, and acquired a degree of hardness with age that 
made it insensible alike to the storms and the more trying sun of the tropies.%* 
The walls were of great thickness, but low, seldom reaching to more than 
twelve or fourteen feet in height. It is rare to meet with accounts of a build- 
ing that rose to a second story,*? 

The apartments had no communication with one another, but usually opened 
into a court; and, as they were unprovided with windows, or apertures that 
served for them,* the only light from withont must have heen admitted by the 


~ Garcilusso, Com, Reul,, Parte 1, tb. 5, 
cap. 74 lib, 6, ae 3,—Undegardo, Rel, Seg., 
MS.—This, which Bonaparte thought so in- 
credible of the little islind of Lao Uhoo, was 
still more extroordiuary ina great and flourish 
ing empire like Peru,—the country, too, whieh 
contained within its bowels the treasures that 
were one day to furnish Europe with the basis 
of its vast metallic currency. 

** Ulloa, Not. Amer., ent. 21. 

* 1c is the observation of Humboldt, “It 
est impossible d'examiner attentivement wi 
seul édifice du temps des Incas, sans recot- 
noitre le méme type dans tous les autres qui 


couvrent le dos des Andes, sur une longueur 
ile plus de quatee cont cinquante Lieues, de- 
puis mille jusqu’i quatre mille metres dele- 
vation au-dessus du niveau de 1OQeean, Un 
dirait qu’wa sent architecte a coustruit ce 
gramd wombre de gmonumens.” Vues des 
Cordilléres, p. 197. 

Ulloa, who carefully examined these 
bricks, suggests that there must lave beer 
somie secret Ln their composition,—su superior 
in many res pects to our own Toanulacture,— 
now lost, Not. Amer,, ent, 20. 

" Tbid., ubt supra. 


* TAccording to Mr, Markham, the palaces 
of the Tncas **had small square windows, 
att deny recesses of the same size, at inter- 


vals; " and he adds, It has been stated that 
the ancient Peruvian buildings bad no win- 
dows. This is a mistake. Amongst other 
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doorways. ‘I'hese were made with the sides approaching each other towards 
the top,so that the lintel was considerably narrower than the threshold, a 
peculiarity, also, in Egyptian architecture, ‘The roofs Lave, for the most part, 
disappeared with time. Some few survive in the less ambitious edifices, of a 
sniilne hell-shape, and made of a conrposition of earth and pebbles. They 
are supposed, however, to have been generally formed of more perishable 
Teaaae of woo ar straw. It is certain that some of the most considerable 
stone buildings were thatched with straw, Many seem to have been con- 
structed without the aid of cement; and writers have contended that the 
Peruvians were wnaceuainted with the use of mortiur, or cement of any kind.** 
But a close, tenacions mould, mixed with lime, may be discovered filling up 
the interstices of the granite in some buildings; and in others, where the 
well-fitted blocks leave no room for this coarser material, the eye of the anti- 
quary has detected a tine bituminous «Jue, as hard as he rock itself.2? 

The greatest simplicity is observed in the construction of the buildings, 
which are usually free from ontward ornament; though in some the huge 
stones are shaped into a convex form with great regularity, and adjusted with 
such nice precision to one another that it would ‘be impossible, but for the 
flutings, to determine the line of junction. Tn others the stone is rough, as it 
was tuken from the quarry, in te most irregular forms, with the edges nicely 
wrought and fitted to each other. There is no appearance of columns or of 
arches ; though there is some contradiction as to the latter point. But it is 
not to be doubted that, although they may have made some approach to this 
mode of construction by the greater or Jess inclination of the walls, the Peru- 
vian architects were wholly unacquainted with the true principle of the cireular 
arch reposing on its key-stone.*” 

The architecture of the Incas is characterized, sys an ciinent traveller, 
“by snaplicity, symmetry, and solidity.”?! It may seem nnphilosophical to 
condemn the peculiar fashion of a nation as indicating want of taste, because 
its standard of taste differs from our own. Yet there is an incongruity in the 
composition of the Pernvian buildings which argues a very imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the first principles of architecture. While they pnt together their 
bulky masses of porphyry and granite with the nicest art. they were incapable 
of mortising their timbers, and, in their ignorance of iron, knew no better way 
of holding the beams together than tying them with thongs of maguey. In 
the same incongruous spirit, the building that was thatched with straw and 
unilluminated hy a window was glowing with tapestries of gold and silver ! 
These are the inconsistencies of a rude people, among whom the arts are but 

* Among others, see Acosta, lib. 6, eap, 
15, —Keberteon, History of America (London, 
1796). vol. ili. p. 212, 

* Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS.--Ulloa, Not. 
Amer., ent. 2}.—Humboldt, who analyzed 


the cement of the ancient structures at Can- 
nar, says that it is a true mortar, formed of 


server, This glutinons composition, mixed 
with pebbles, made a sort of macadamézedt 
road maueh used by the Incas, as hand and 
almost a3 stivoth as marble. Hist, de Quito, 
tom. 1. pp, 12$-128. 

* Condamine, Mem. ap, Mist, de Acad. 
Royale de Berlin, tom. ii, p. 448.—Antig. y 


mixture ot pebbles and a clayey war). (Vues 
des Cordilléres, p. 116.) Father Velasco is in 
raptures with a“ almost imperceptible kind 
of cement’ wade of lime aud a bituminous 
substance resembling glue, which ineorpo- 
Tated with tlie stones 30 as to hold them 
firmly together like one solid mass, yet leit 
nothing visible to the eye of the cominon ob- 


instances, I may mention the orenr 
one in the palace of the Colcampata, at Cuzeo.”’ 
Cieza de Leon, Eng. trans, Intreduetion. t 


Mouutuentos del Pern, MS.—Heyrrers, Hist. 
general, dec. 5, lib. 4, cap, 4.—Acosta, lib. 6, 
cap. 14.—Uiloa, Voyage to Sonth America, 
vol. i. p. 469.—Ondegurdo, Rel. Seg., MS, 

“ «Simplicité, symeétrie, et solidité, voila 
les trois caractéres par lesquels se distingnent 
avantagetsement tons les edifices péruviens.” 
Himobolat, Ves des Conliliéres, p, 115, 


ee 
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tee aie Nivero, Antiquitles of Peru, 
—Ev, 
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partially developed. It might not be difficult to find examples of like incon- 
sistency in the architectnre and domestic arrangements of our Anglo-Saxon 
and, at a still later period, of one Norman ancestors, 

Yet the buildings of the Incas were accommodated to the character of the 
climate, ancl weve well fitted to resist those terrible convulsions which belong 
to the land of volcanoes. ‘I'he wisdom of their plan is attested by the number 
which still survive, while the more modern constructions of the Conquerors 
have been buried in rnins. The hand of the Conquerors, indeed, has fallen 
heavily on these venerable monnments, and, in their blind and superstitions 
search for hidden treasure, has eansed infinitely more ruin than time or the 
earthquake.** Yet enough of these monnments still remain to invite the 
researches of the antiquary. Those only in the most conspicuous situations 
have been hitherto examined. But, by the testimony of travellers, many more 
are to be found in the less frequented parts of the country ; and we may hope 
they will one day call forth a kindred spirit of enterprise to that which has 
so successfully exploredl the mysterions recesses of Central America and 
Yueatan.* 


I cannot close this analysis of the Peruvian institutions without a few 
reflections on their general character and tendency, which, if they involve 
some repetition of previous remarks, may, [ trust, be excused, from my desire 
to leave a correct and consistent impression on the reader. Tn this survey we 
cannot but be strnek with the total dissimilarity between these institutions 
and those of the Aztecs—the other great nation who Jed in the march of 
civilization on this Western continent, and whose empire in the northern 
portion of it was as conspicuous as that of the Incas in the south. Both 
nations eame on the plateau and commenced their career of conyuest at dates, 
it may be, not far removed from each other2* And itis worthy of uotice that, 


™ The anonymeus sutbor of the Antig.y of TLontor Inca. She sald this so frequently 


Monumentos del Peru, MS., cives us, at second 
hand, one of these golden traditions whieh, ty 
early tires, fostered the spirit of adventure. 
‘The tradition, in this instance, be thinks well 
entitled to credit. The reader wilt judge for 
Dimsell. 
“Tt is g well-suthenticated report, and 
arly received, that there ise secret hall 

the fortress of Cuzen, where an immense 
treasure is concealed, consisting of the statues 
of ail the Incus, wrought in gola, A lady is 
still living, Doha Maria de Esquivel, the wife 
of the last Inco, who has visited this hall, and 
Thave heard her relate the way in which she 
wns carried tu see it, 

“Tion Uurlos, the lady's husband, did net 
maintain a style of living becoming his high 
rank, Toda Maria sometimes reproached him, 
declaring that she had been deceived into 
tarrying a poor Ludian under the lofty title 


_* [In the foregoing remavks the author has 
scarcely dune justice to the artistic character 
of the Peruvian architecture, its great supe= 
rhority to the Mexican, and the resemblances 
which it offers, in style and development, to 
the eurly stuges of Greek and Egyptis 
‘The subject has been fully, and of course very 
ably, treated by Mr. Fergusson, in his Hand- 
wok of Architecture. ‘The Peravian potiery, 


that Don Carlos one night exelaimed, * Lady! 
you wish to knew whether I am rich or 
poor? You shall see that no lord nor king uy 
the world bas a larger treasure than I have.” 
Then, covering ber eyes with a handkerchief, 
be made her turn round two or three times, 
and, taking her by the hand, led her a short 
distance before he removed the bandage. On 
opening her eves, what was her amazement! 
She had gone not more than two hundred 
paces, und descended a short flight of steps, 
and she naw found herself in a large quad- 
rangular hall, where, ranged on benebes round 
the wills, she helwid (he statues of the Incas, 
cach of the size of a boy twelve years old, all 
of massive gold! She aaw also many vessels 
of gold and silver. ‘In fact,” se suid, ‘it was 
one of the most magnificent treasnres in the 
whole workd!"” 

. Mt Ante, chap. 1. 


which Prescott has passel over with a mere 
inctdental mention, might also have claimed 
particular notice. [ts characteristics are now 
more familiar, from numerous specimens in 
public und private collections. For a descrip- 
tion of these interesting relics, and a com- 
parison w ther remains of ancient ceramic 
urt. see Wilson, Prehistoric Man, chap, 17,-+ 
Ep. 
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in Amerien, the elevated region along the crests of the great mountain-ranges 
should have been the chosen seat of civilization in both hemispheres, 

Very different was the policy pursued by the two races in their military 
career, ‘I'he Aztecs, animated by the most ferocious spirit, carried on a war 
of extermination, signalizing their triumphs by the sacrifice of hecatombs of 
captives ; while the Incas, although they pursued the game of conquest with 
equal pertinacity, preferred a milder policy, substituting negotiation and 
intrigue for violence, and dealt with their antagonists so that their future 
resources should not be crippled, and that they stiould come as friends, not as 
foes, into the bosom of the empire. _ 

Their policy towards the conquered forms a contrast no less striking to that 
pursued by the Aztecs, The Mexiean vassals were ground by excessive 
imposts and military conscriptions. No regard was had to their welfare, and 
the only limit to oppression was the power of endurance, , They were overasveil 
by fortresses and armed garrisons, and were made to feel every hour that they 
were not part and parcel of the nation, but held only in subjugation as a 
conquered people, The Incas, on the other hand, admitted their new subjects 
at once to all the rights enjayed by the rest of the community ; and, though 
they made them conform to the established Jaws and usages of the empire 
they watched over their personal security and comfort with a sort ef parental 
solicitnde. The motley population, thus hound together by common interest 
was animated by a common feeling of loyalty, which gave creater strength and 
stability to the empire as it became more and more widely extended; while 
the various tribes who successively came under the Mexican sceptre, being 
held together only by the pressure of external force, were ready to fall asunder 
the moment that that force was withdrawn. ‘The policy of the two nations 
displayed the principle of fear as contrasted with the principle of love, 

The characteristic features of their religious systems had as little resem- 
blance to cach other. ‘The whole Aztec pantheon partook more or less of the 
sanguinary spirit of the terrible war-god who presided over it, and their 
frivolons ceremonial almost always terminated with human sacrifice and 
cannibal orgies. But the rites of the Peruvians were of a more innocent cast, 
as they tended to a more spiritual worship. For the worship of the Creator is 
most nearly approached by that of the heavenly bodies, which, as they revolve 
in thee bright orbits, seem to be the most glorious symbols of his beneficence 
ati ower, 

Se the minuter mechanical arts, both showed considerable skill; but in the 
construction of important public works, of roads, ayneducts, canals, and in 
agricultnre in all its details, the Peruvians were much superior. Strange that 
they should have fallen so far below their rivals in their efforts after a higher 
intellectual culture, in astronomical science more especially, and in the art of 
communicating thenght by visible symbols. When we consider the greater 
refinement of the Incas, their inferiority to the Aztecs in these particulars ean 
he explained only by the fact that the latter in all probability were indebted 
for their science to the yace who preceded them in the land, —that shadowy 
nue whose origin and whose end are alike veiled from the eve of the inquirer, 
hut who possibly may have sought a refuge from their ferdcious invaders in 
those regions of Central America, the architectural remains of which now 
supply us with the most pleasing monuments of Indian civilization. It is with 
this more polished race, to whom the Pernvians seem to have borne some 
resemblance in their mental and moral organization, that they should be eom- 
pared. Had the empire of the Incas been permitted to extend itself with the 
rapid strides with which it was advancing at the period of the Spanish con- 
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quest, the two races night have come into conflict, or perhaps into alliance, 
with one another. ° 
The Mexicans and Peruvians, so different in the character of their peculiar 
civilization, were, it seems probable, ignorant of each other's existence; and 
it may appear singular that, during the simultaneous continuance of thei 
empires, some of the seeds of science and of art which pass so imperceptibly from 
one pele to another should not have found their way across the interval 
which separated the two nations, They furnish an interesting example of the 
opposite directions which the human mind may take in its struggle to emerge 
from darkness into the light of civilization.* - 
A closer resemblanee—as I have more than once taken occasion to notice— 
may be found between the Peruvian institutions and some of the despotic 
governments of Eastern Asia ; those governments where despotism appears 11 
its more mitigated form, and the whole people, under the patriarchal sway of 
the sovereign, seem to be gathered together like the members of one vast 
family, Such were the Chinese, for example, whom the Peruvians resembled 
in their implicit obedience to authority, their mild yet somewhat stubborn 
temper, their solicitude for forms, their reverence for ancieut usage, their skill 
in the minuter manufactures, their imitative rather than inventive cast of 
mind, and their invincible patience, which serves instead of a more adven- 


turous spirit for the execution of ditfienlt undertakings." 


* Count Carli has amused himself with 
tracing out the different points ofresemblance 
between the Chinese and the Peruvians. The 
Emperor of China was styled the sou of 
Heaven or of the Sun, Ife also held a plough 
once & year in presence of his people, to shaw 


* [Professor Daniel Wilson, commenting 
on this passage, remarks that, “whilst there 
seems little yoom for doubt that those two 
Nations were ignorant of each other al the 
: of the discovery of America, there ure 
Many indications in some of their arts of an 
earlier intercourse between the northern aud 
southern continent.’ (Trelisteric Mau, 2ud 
edition, p. 285.) This supposition is cun- 
Nected with a theory put forward by the 
learned writer in regard to the aboriginal 
population of America. Rejecting the com- 
non opinion of its ethnical unity, be considers 
the indications as polating to two, or possibly 
three, great divisions of race, with as muy 
distinct tinea of immigration, He conceives 
“the earliest current of population "from “1 
supposed Asiatic cradle land" “to have spread 
gh the islands of the Pacific and to have 
Feached the South American continent long 
betore an excess of Asiatic population had 
diffused itself into its own inhospitable north- 
ern steppes. By an Atlantic Ocean migra- 
tion, another wave of population occupied the 
Canaries, Madeira, and the Azores, and so 
passed to the Antilles, Central America, aml 
bly by the Cape Verdes, or, guided by 

the more southern equatorial current, to Bra- 
ail. Latest of all, Behring Straits and the 
orth Pacifle Islunds may have become tlw 
way for & northern migration by which 
certain striking diversities of nations of the 


lhis respect for agriculture. Anil the solstives 
aml epninoxes were noted, to determine the 
periods of their veligious festivals, The von 
ciences are curious. Leutres Americaine= 
tom, ji, py 7.) 


northern continent, including the conquerors 
of the Mexican plateau, are mast rasily ue- 
counted fur." (ibid, p, bes.) “The north 
anil south cropics were the centres of two dis- 
tinet and seemingly independens manifesta- 
tions of native development,” bat with "clear 
indications of an overlapping Of two or more 
istinet migratory trails leading from apposite 
points.” (Ibid, p. 602.) Th is to be re. 
marked that the novelty of this theary con- 
sists, NOL WN any now suggestion Co account 
for the original setdement of America, bur 
in the adoption and symmetrical blending of 
various conjectures, and the application of 
them to explain the differences of physical 
characteristics, Customs, development, etc, 
between the suvage and civilived or sean- 
civilized natiotis scattered over Une continent. 
The evidence offered in its support does not 
admit of being summarized fiere, Etaborate 
as it is, it wall scarcely be considered sufti- 
cient to establish the certainty of the genersl 
conclusions deduced by the author, On tue 
other hand, bis arguments in disproof of a 
supposed craniological aniformity of type 
among the American aborigines appear to be 
irresistible, and to justify the statement that 
“the form of the buman skull as just #s 
little constant among different tribes or races 
ofthe New World as of the Qid." (Thad, p. 
483.)—Fo.] 
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il closer analozy may be found with the natives of Hindostan in their 
sige ee castes, their worsliip ot the heavenly bodies and the elements of 
nature, and their acquaintance with the scientifie principles of busboniers To 
the ancient Egyptians, also, they bore considerable resemblance in the same 
particulars, as well as in those ideas of a inture existence which led them to 
attach ’so inuch importance to the permanent preservation of the body. 

But we shall isk in vain in the history of the East for a parallel to the 
absolute control exercised by the Incas over their subjects. In the East, this 
was founded on physical power,—on the external resources of the zovermment. 
The authority of the [uca might be compared with that of the Pope in the 
day of his might, when Christendom trembled at the thunders of the Vatican, 
and the successor of St. Peter set his foot on the necks of princes, But the 
authority of the Pope was founded on opinion. His temporal power was 
nothing. The empire of the Incas rested on both. It was a theocracy mo e 
potent in its operation than that of the Jews ; for, though the sanction of the — 
law might he as great among the latter, the law was expounded by a human — 
lawgiver, the servant and representative of Divinity. But the Inca was both 
the lawsiver and the law. Ie was not merely the representative of Divinity, 
or, like the Pope, its vicegereut, but he was Divinity itself. The violation 
his ordinance was sacrilege. Never was there a scheme of government enfor 
hy such terrible sanctions, or which hore so oppressively on the subjects of it, 
For it reached not only to the visible acts, but to the private conduct, the 
words, the very thoughts, of its vassals, ra 

It added not a little to the efficacy of the government that below the sove 
reizn there was an order of hereditary nobles of the same divine original y 
himself, who, placed far below himself, were still immeasurably above th a 
the community, not merely by rleseent, but, as it would seem, by their 
tellectual nature. These were the exclusive depositaries of power, a 
their long hereditary training made them familiar with their vocation and 
secured them implicit deference from the multitude, they Leeame the prompt 
and well-practised agents for carrying ont the executive measures of 
administration, All that occurred throughout the wide extent of his em 
such was the perfect system of commmunication—passed in review, as it) 
hefore the eyes of the monarch, and a thousand hands, armed with irresisti 
authority, stood ready in every quarter to do his buding. Was it not, 
have said, the most oppressive, dhongt the mildest, of despotisms? 

It was the mildest, from the very circumstance that the transcender 
of the sovereign, and the humble, nay, superstitious, devotion to his y 
it supertluons to assert this will by acts of violence or rigour, The grea 
of the people muy have appeared to his eyes as Inct little removed 
condition of the hrnte, formed to minister to his pleasures, But fri 
very helplessness he regarded them with feelings of commiseration. 
which kind master might feel for the poor animals committed to his: 
or—to do justice to the beneficent character attributed to many of the 
—that a Sey might fee] for his young and impotent offspring. Tl 
were carefully directed to their preservation and personal comfort. ‘The 
were not allowed to be employed on works pernicious to their health, 
pine—a sad contrast to their subsequent destiny—under the impost 
tasks too heavy for their powers. They were never made the victims of 
or private extortion ; and a benevolent forecast watched carefully ove 
necessities, and provided for their relief in seasons of infirmity and i 
sustenance in health. The government of the Incas, however arbit 
form, was in its spirit trely patriarehal, vee > 
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Yet in this there was nothing cheering to the dignity of human nature. 
What the people had was conceded as a hoon, not as a right. When a nation 
was brought under the seeptre of the Incas, it resigned every personal right, 
even the rights dearest to humanity. Under this extraordinary polity, a people 
advanced in many of the social relinements, well skilled in manufactures and 
agricultte, were unacquainted, as we have seen, with money. They had 
nothing that deserved to be called property. They could follow no craft, could 
engage in no labour, no amusement, but such as was specially provided by 
law. They could not change their residence or their dress without a license 
from the government, ‘They could not even exercise the freedom which is 
conceded to the most abject in other countries,—that of selecting their own 
wives, The imperative spirit of despotism would not allow them to be happy 
or miserable in any way but that established by Jaw. The power of tree 
nea inestimable and inborn right of every human being—was anni- 
hilated in Peru, 

_ The astonishing mechanism of the Peruvian polity could have resulted only 
from the combined anthority of opinion and positive power in the ruler to an 
extent unprecedented in the history of man. Yet that it should have so 
suceessiully gone into operation, and so long endured, in opposition to the 
taste, the ie ag and the very principles of our nature, is a strong proof 
of a generally wise and temperate adininistration of the government. 

— The policy habitually pursued by the Incas for the prevention of evils that 
might have disturbed the order of things is well exemplified in their provisions 
against poverty and idleness, In these they rightly discerned the two great 
causes of disaffection in a populous community. The industry of the people 
wa’ secured not only by their compulgory ocenpations at home, but by their 
employment on those great publi¢ works which covered every part of the 
country, and which still bear testimony in their decay to their primitive 

Soesan Yet it may well astonish us to find that the natural ditticulty of 

1 undertakings, sufliciently great in itself, considering the imperfection of 
their tools and machinery, was inconceivably enhanced by the politic con- 
trivance of the government. The royal edifices of Quito, we are assured by 
the Spanish conquerors, were constructed of huge masses of stone, many of 
which were carried all the way along the mountain-roads from Cuzco, a 
distance of several hundred leagues.** The great square of the capital was 
filled to a considerable depth with mould brought with inevedible labour up the 
eep slopes of the Cordilleras from the distant shores of the Pacifie Ocean. 
© “Era muy principal intento que la gente 


no holgese, que daya cansa a que despues que 
Jos Ingas estuvieron em pas hacer truer de 


@ Ja hineherou de arena 
tle la costa de la mar, como hasta dos palmos 
y medio en algunas partes, mas sembraron 


cosa de gran estima 


Quito al Cuzco piedra que yenia de provincia 
eh provincia para hacer cusas para si 6 p* el 
‘Sol en gran cantidad, y det Cuzco Hevalla a 
Quito pa el mismo efecto, . . . y asi destas 
cubs los Ingas muchas de pocho pro- 
-vecho y de escesivo travajo en que train oci- 
-padas las provincias ordinariamé, y eu fin ct 
avajo era causa de su conservacion.” Oude- 
garde, Rel, Prim, MS.—Also Antig. y Menu- 
mentos del Peru, MS, 
 ™ This was literally gold dust; for Onde- 
gardo states that, when governor of Cuzco, he 
caused great quantities of gold vessels and 
omaments to be disinterred from the sand in 
which they had been secreted by the natives: 
+ edge aquella plaza del Cuzco le sacaron 
Ja tierra propia, v se Neve 4 otras partes por 


por toda ella muchos vases de oro é plata, y 
bovejuelas y bombrecillos pequehos de lo 
miswo, lo cual se ba sacado en mucha canti- 
dad, que todo lo hemos visto; desta arena 
estaba toda la plaza, quando yo fais governar 
aquella Ciudad; ¢ si fue verdad qne aquella se 
trajo de cellos, afirman ¢ tienen pnestos en 5us 
registros, paresceme que sta ansi, que toda la 
tierra junta tubo necesidad de entender en 
ello, por que ta plaza es grande, y no tiene 
numero las cargas que en ella entraron; y la 
costa por lo mwas cerca esta mas de nobenta 
leguas & lo que creo, y cierto yo me satisfice, 
porque todos dicen, que aquel genero de 
arena, no Jo hay hasta la costa.” Rel, Seg., 
Ms. 
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Labour was regarded not only as a means, but as an end, by the Pernviin 
law. 

With their manifold provisions against poverty the reader has already been 
made acquainted. ‘They were so perfect that in their wide extent of territory 
——much of it smitten with the curse of barrenness—no man, however humble, 
sutfered for the want of food and clothing. Famine, so common a scourge in 
every other American nation, so common at that period in every country of 
civilized Europe, was an evil unknown in the dominions of the Incas, } 

The most enlightened of the Spaniards who first visited Peru, struck with 
the yeneral appearance of pleuty and prosperity, and with the astonishing 
order with which everything throughont the country was regulated, are loud 
in their expressions of admiration. No better government, in their opinion, 
could have heen devised for the people. Contented with their condition, and 
free from vice, to borrow the language of an eminent anthority of that early 
day, the mild and docile chavacter of the Pernvians would have well fitted 
them to receive the teachings of Christianity, had the love of conversion, 
instead of gold, anitnated the breasts of the Conquerors.*7 And a philosopher 
of a later time, warmed by the contemplation of the pictrre—which his own 
fancy had coloured—of public prosperity and private happiness under the rule 
of the Incas, pronounces “the mova! man in Peru far superior to the Euro- 

ean.” = 

: Yet such results are scarcely reconcilable with the theory of the government 
T have attempted to analyze. Where there is no free agency there can be no 
morality. Where there is no temptation there can be little claim to virtue. 
Where the routine is vigorously prescribed by law, the law, and not the ryan, 
must have the credit of the condnet. If that government is the best which is 
felt the least, which encroaches on the natural liberty of the subject only so 
fir as is essential to civil subordination, then of all governments devised hy 
man the Pernvian bas the least real claim to our admiration. 

It is not easy to comprehend the genius and the full import of institutions 
sa Sppeaity ta those of our own free eg cota where every man, however 
humble his condition, may aspire to the highest hononrs of the state,—may 
select his own career and carve ont his fortune in his own way ; where the light 
of knowledge, instead of heing concentrated on a chosen few, js shed abroad 
like the light of day, and sutlered to fall equally on the poor and the rich; 
where the collision of man with man wakens a generons emulation that calls 
out latent talent and tasks the energies to the utmost; where consciousness 
of independence gives a feeling of self-reliance unknown to the timid subjects 


* « Yai Dios permitiera que tubicran quien 
con celu de Cristisndad, y no con ramie de 
codicia, en lo pasado, les dieran enters noticia 
fle nuestra cazrada Religion, era gente en que 
bien imprimiera, segun vemos por lo que 
ahora con la buena orden que bay se obra." 
Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cup. 22.—But the 
most emphatic testimony ts the merits of the 

eople is that affurded by Mancio Sierra Le- 
pee the last survivor of the early Spanish 
Conquerors, who settled in Peru. In the 
preamble to hia testament, made, as he states, 
to relieve his conscience, at the time of his 
death, he declares that the whele population, 
under the Incas, was distinguished hy sobriety 
and industry; that such things as robbery 
and theft were unknown; that, far from 
licentiousness, there was got even a prostitute 


in the country; and that everything was 
eondneted with the greatest order, and entire 
submission to authority, The panegyric is 
somewhat too unqualified for a whole nation, 
and may lead one to stuspeet that the stings of 
remorse for bis owt treatment of the natives 
Kouded toe dying veteran into a higher esti- 
mate of their deserts than was strictly war- 
ranted by facts, Yet this testimouy by such 
® tua at snch a time is too remarkable, as 
well as too honourable to the Peruvians, to 
be passed over in silence by the historian ; 
aud I have transferred the document in the 
original to Appendix No.4, * 

_" “Sans doure homme moval du Pérou 
etoit infiniment plus pertectionné que l'Euro- 
fern.” Curli, Letives Américaines, tom. ip. 


215. 
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of a despotism ; where, in short, the government is made for man,—not as in 
Peru, where man seemed to be made only for the government. The New 
World is the theatre on which these two political systems, so opposite in their 
character, have been carried into operation. The empire of the Incas has 
passed away and leit no trace. The other great experiment is still going on, 
—the experiment which is to solve the problem, so long contested in the Ol 
World, of the capacity of man for self-government. Alas for humanity, if it 
should fail! r 

The testimony of the Spanish conquerors is not uniferin in respect to the 
favourable influence exertel by the Peruvian institutions on the character of 
the people. Drinking and dancing are said to have been the pleasures to 
which they were immoderately addicted. Like the slaves and serfs in other 
lands, whose position excluded them from more serious and ennobling ocenpa- 
tions, they found a substitute in frivolous or sensual indulgence. Lazy, 
Juxurious, and licentious, are the epithets bestowed on them by one of those 
who saw them at the Conquest, but whose pen was not too friendly to the 
Indians.*" Yet the spirit of independence could hardly be strong in a people 
who had no interest in the soil, no personal rights to defend ; and the facility 
with which they yielded to the Spanish invader—after every allowance for 
their comparative inferiority—argues a deplorable destitution of that patriotic 
iceling which holds life as little in comparison with freedom, 

But we must not judge too hardly of the unfortunate native because he 

nailed before the civilization of the European. We must not be insensible 

the really great results that were achieved by the government of the Incas. 
We must not forget that under their rule the meanest of the people enjoyed 
a far greater degree of personal comfort, at least a greater exemption from 
physical suffering, than was possessed by similar classes in other nations on 
the American continent,—greater, probably, than was possessed by these 
classes in most of the countries of feudal Kurope. Under their sceptre the 
higher orders of the state had made advances in many of the arts that helong 
toa cultivated community. The foundations of a regular government were 
laid, which, in an age of rapine, seenred to its subjects the inestimable bless- 
ings of tranquillity and safety. By the well-sustained policy of the Incas, the 
rade tribes of the forest were gradually drawn from their fastnesses and 
gathered within the folds of civilization ; and of these materials was con- 
structed a flourishing and populous empire, such as was to be found in no 
other quarter of the American continent. The defects of this government 
were those of over-refinement in legislation,—the last defects to have been 
looked for, certainly, in the American aborigines. 


” “Heran muy dados 4 la lujuria y al 
bever, teniun acceso carnal con las hermanas 
¥ Jas mugeres de sus padrea como no fuesen 
sus mismous tnadres, y aun algunos avia que 
con ellas mismas lo hacian y ansi mismo con 
sus hijas. Estando borrachos tocavan algunos 
en el pecado nefando, emborrachavanse muy 
a menudo, y estando borrachos todo lo que et 
demonio les praia 4 la voluntad bacian, Heran 


Norr.—I have not thought it necessary to 
swell this Introduction by an inquiry inte the 
origin of Peruvian civilization. like that mp- 
omar to the history of the Mexican, The 

ruvian history doubtless su te analogies 
with more than one nation in the East, some of 
which have been briefly adverted tu in the pre- 


estos orejones muy soberbios y presuntuosos, 
. .. Tenian otras muchas maldades que por 
ser muchas no las digo.” Pedro Pizarro, 
Deseub, y Conq., MS.—These random asper- 
sions of the hard conqueror show too gross an 
ignorance of the institutions of the people to 
merit much confidence as to what is said of 
their character. 


ceding pages: although these analogies are 
adduced there not as evidence of a commer 
origin, Dut as showing the coincidences 
which might naturally spring up sawong 
different nations under the sume phase of 
civilization. Such coincideuces are neither so 
numerous nor so striking ag those afforded by 
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the Actes history. ‘Phe correspondence pre- 
sented hy the astronomical scienee of the 
Mexicans {is alone of more importance than 
all the rest. Yetthe light of aualogy afforded 
by the institutions:of the Incas seems to 
point, as far as it goes, towanis the same 


‘Two of the prominent anthorities on whom 
1 have celied in this [ntrednetory portion of 
the work are Juan de Sarmiento and the 
Licentiate Ondegardo. Of the former £ have 
been able to collect no pinformation beyvud 
what is afforded by his own writings. In the 
title prefixed to his manuscript be is styled 
Prusident of the Council of the Ludies, » post 
of high authority, which infers a weight of 
character and means of information tbat 
entitle bis opinions on colonial topics to great 
deference, 

These means of information were much 

colarged by Sarmiento’s visit to the colonies 
during the administration of Gasea, Having 
conceived the design of compiling a bistory 
of the ancient Peruvian institutions, le visited 
Cuzco, as he tells us, im 1550, and there drew 
from the natives themselves the materials for 
his narrative. His position gave bim access 
to the moat anthentic sources of Knowledge, 
and from the lips of the Inca nobles, the hest~ 
instructed of the conquered race, he gathered 
the traditions of their national history amd 
inatitutions. The quips formed, as we bave 
seen, au imperfect system of mnemonics, 
requiring constant attention, and much in- 
ferior to the Mexican bhicroglyphics. It was 
enly by diligent instruction that they were 
mude available to bistericul purposes: and 
this instruction was so fur neglected after the 
Conquest that the ancient annals of the 
country would have perished with the genera- 
tion which was the sole depositary of them, 
had it not been for the efferta of a few iutelli- 
gent scholars, like Sarmiento, who saw the 
‘importance, at this critical period, of cul- 
tivating an intercourse with the nutives and 
drawing from them thelr hidden stores of 
‘nformation. 


* (It is singular that Prescott should have 
fallen inte the error of supposing this langnage 
to indicate that the work was the composition 
of the person whose name appears in the title, 
sefior Gavangos, in a letter to Mr. Squier 
which that gentleman has kindly communi- 
cated to the editor, says, “It is evident to me 
that this Relation was written—perhups by 
order of Don Juan Sarmiento, president of the 
Council of the Indies—yor him, and not by 
him, a3 stated by Prescott ;" and he points out 
the improbubility of Sarmicuto's ever baving 
visited Atuerica, aa well as of his having 
used the deferential tone m wivich the avthor 
of the manuscript addresses certain members 
of the Royal Audience, persous far infertor 
in rank to an ecclesiastic of bigh position 
holding one of the firstoflices in the kingdom, 
The mistuke was so fur fortunate that the 
doubts suggested by it seem to have led to an 


direction: aud us the Investigation could pres 
sent but little substantially te confirm, and 
still Jess to confute, Che views taken in the 
former disqnisition, T have not thought it 
best to fatigue the reader with it. " 


Yo give stil! further authenticity to his 
work, Sarmiento travelled over the country, 
examined the principal objects of interest 
with his own eyes. and thus verified the 
accounts of the natives as fur as possible by 
personal observation. The result of these 
labours was his work entitled * Relacion de 
la sucesion y govierno de las Yngas Senores 
naturales que fyeron de la3 Provincias deb 
Peru y otruz cusus tocantes i aquel Reyne, 
para cl Iltmo, Sehor Do Juan Sarmiento, 
Presidente del Consejo R! de Indias.”* he 

it is divided inte cbapters, and embraces — 
abont four hundred folio pages in manuscript, 
The introductory portion of the work is oceu- 
pied with the traditionary tales of the origiu 
amd early period of the Ineas; teming, as 
usnal in the entiquities of a bucburous people, 
with legendary fables of the most wild and 
inenstrous charvcter. Yet these puerile con- 
veptions afford an inexhaustible mine for the 
labours of the antiquarian, who endeavours 
to unravel the allegorical web which a cun- 
ning priesthood lad devised as symbelical of 
those mysteries of creation that it was beyoud 
theic power to comprehend. But Sarmiento 
happily contines himself to the mere state- 
ment of traditional fables, without the 
chimerical ambition to explain them. , 

From this region of rowance. Sarmiento 
passes to the justivations of the Peruvians, 
describes their aucieut polity, their religion, 
their progress in the arts, especially agricul- 
ture, und presents, in short, an elaborate 
picture of the civilization which they reached 
under the Inca dynasty. This part of his 
work, resting, as it does, on the best authority, 
confirmed in many instances by his own 
observation, is of uuqwestionuble value, and 
is written with an apparent respect for truth, 


investication, with the result of determining 

the reat authorship of this important Rela- 
tion, and of clearing up, at the same time, 

auother mooted and not is interesting point — 
in regard to one of the chief authorities for 

early Peruvian history, Sehor Gonzalez de- 
la Rosa, a learned Peruvian, is able, according | 
to a recent statement (London Athenaum, 
July 5, 1873), “to prove that the manuscript 

in question is really the second part of the 
* Chronicle of Pera’ by Cieza de Leon, hitherto’ 
supposed to be lost." The evidence promised — 
has not yet been adduced. It consists, no 
donbt, chietly of those internal proofs which 
are in fact sufficient to put the matter beyond 
question, and which will find more appro-— 
priate mention in connection with Prescott's 
account of the life and writings of Cieza de 
Leon, infra, bovk iv., chap. 9.—Ep.] a 
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thut engages the confidence of the reader. 
The concluding portion of the manuseript is 
eccupicd with the civil Listory of the country. 
The reigns of the eurly Incas, which lhe 
heyond the sober province of history, he 
jtches with commendable brevity. But 
on the three last reigns—fortunately, those of 
the greatest princes whooceupied the Peruvian 
\throne—he ts more diffuse, This was com- 
)parutively firm ground for the chronicler, for 
— the events were tuo recent to be obscured by 
the vulgar legends that gather like muss 
round every incident of the older time. His 
account stops with the Spanish invasion; for 
this story, Sarmiento felt, might be safely left 
to his contemporaries who acted a part in it, 
: whose taste and education had qualified 
them but indifferently for exploring the 
antiquities and social institutions of the 
hatives, 
 Sarmiento's work is composed in a simple, 
perspicuous style, without that ambition of 
rhetorical display too common with his coun- 
trymen. He writes with honest candeur, 
and, while he does ample justice to the merits 
and capacity of the conquered races, he notices 
with indignation the atrocities of the Spaniards 
and the demoralizing tendency of the Con- 
nest. It may be thought, indeed, that he 
jorms too high anestimusce of the attainments 
of the ation under the Incas. And it is not 
i“ le that, ustonished by the vestiges 
it afforded of an original civilization, be 
became enumoured of his subject, and thus ex- 
hibited it in colours somewhat too cluwing to 
the eye of the European. But this was au 
amiable falling, not too largely suared by the 
‘stern Conquerors, who subverted the institu- 
tion sof the appt and saw little tu admire 
init save its gold. Tt must be further ad- 
- mitted that Sariniento has no design to itapose 
is reader, and that, he is careful to dis- 
nish between what he reports on hearsay 
w on personal experience. ‘The 
Father of History himself does not disecimi- 
ite between these two things more ¢are~ 


ye Melis is the Spanish historian to be 
altogether vindicated from the superstition 
, belongs to his time; and we often 
him yeterriug to the immediate inter- 
ee of Satan those effects which might 
te as well be charged on the perverseness 
of man, But this was commun bo the age, 
and to the wisest men in it; and it is too 
to demand of a man to be wiser than 
| generation, Lt is sufficient praise of 
rmiento, that, in an age when superstition 
too often allied with fanaticism, he seems 
have had no tincture of bigotry in his 
ature. His heart opens with benevolent 
ult to the unfortunate native; and his 
inguage, while it is not kindled into the 
religious glow of the missionary, is warmed 
by a generous ray of philanthropy that, em- 
braces the conquered no less than the con- 
-Querors, as his brethren. 
- Notwithstanding the great value of Sar- 


miento’s work for the information it affords of 
Pern under the Incaa, tt is but little known, 
has been rarely consulted by historians, and 
still remains among the unpublished manu- 
scripts which lie, like unceined bullion, in 
the secret chambers of the Escorial. 

The other authority to whom I have alluded, 

the Licentiate Polo de Ondegardo, wasa highly 
respectable jurist, whose name appears fre- 
quently in the alluirs of Peru. L find no ac- 
count of the period when lie first came inte the 
country. But he was there on the arrival of 
Gusea, and resided at Litna under the usurpa- 
tion of Gonzalo Pizarro, When the artful 
Cepeda endeavoured to secnre the signatures 
of the inhabitants to the instrument proctaim- 
ing the sovereignty of his chief, we find On- 
dlegando taking the leat among those of his 
profession in resisting it, On Grasea’s arrival 
ie consented to take a commission in bis 
army. At the close of the rebellion he was 
made corregilor of La Plitu, aud subsequently 
of Cuseo, in which bonvurable station be 
seems tu buve remained several years. In 
the exercise of his mugisterial functions be 
was brouglit inte familiar intercourse with the 
natives, and bud ample opportunity for study- 
ing their laws and ancient customs. He con- 
ducted himself with such prudence and 
moderation that he seems to have wou the 
confidence not only of his countrymen but of 
the Indians: while the administration was 
careful to profit by bis large experience in 
devising measures for the better government 
of the colony. 

The Kelacianes, 36 often cited in this His- 
tory, were eae sy at the auggestion of the 
yiceroys, the first being addressed to the 
Marques de Caviete, iy 1561, and the second, 
ten years later, tu the Conde de Nieva. The 
two cover aboub as mueli rouge as Sarmi- 
euto’s waguscript; and the second memorial, 
written so long after the first, way be thought 
to intimate the advancing age of the author, 
in the greater curelessucss and dilfusencss of 
the composition, 

As these documents are in the nature of 
auswers bo the iuterrogaturies propounded by 
the guvertment, the range of topics might 
seem to be limited within narrower bounds 
than the modern bistoriam would desire. 
‘These queries, indeed, hud particular refer- 
ence to the Tevenues, the tributes,—the finan- 
cial administration, in sbort,—of the Incas; 
and on these obscure tupics the communication 
of Gndegardo is particularly full, But the en- 
lightened curiosity of the government em- 
braced a far wider range; and the answers 
necessarily implied an acquaintance with the 
domestic policy of the Incas, with their laws 
and social habits, their religion, sciynee, and 
arts, in short, with all that make up the 
elements of civilization, Ondegardo’s me- 
moirs, therefore, cover the whole ground of 
inquiry for the philosophic historian. 

in the wansgement of these various sub- 
jects Ondegardo displays both aenteness and 
erudition, He never shrinks from the dis- 
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eussiou, however difficult ; aud while le gives 
his conclusions with an air of modesty, it is 
evident thut he feels conscious of having 
derived bis information through the most 
authentic channels. He rejects the fabulous 
with disdain; decides on the probabilities of 
such facts as he relates, and candidly exposes 
the deficiency of evidertce. Part from display- 
ing the simple euthusiasut of the well-meai- 
ing but creduluus missionary, he procerds 
with the cool and cautivus step of a lawyer 
accustomed to the conilict of testimony and 
the uncertainty of ural tradition, This clr- 
eutuspect manner oF prucceding, and the tem- 
yerate character of bis judgments, entitle 
Ondegatde to mach higher consideration as 
an authority than mest of his countrymen 
who have treated of Indian antiqnities. 

‘There runs through his writings a vein of 
luwanity, shown particularly in his tender- 
Hess tu the unfortunate natives, to whose 
ancient civilization he does entire, but not 
extravagant, justice; while, like Sarmiento, 
he fearlezsly deuounves the excesses of lis 
own countrymen, and sdwite the dark pe- 
proach they had brougbt on the honour of the 
nation. But while this censure forms tbe 
strongest round for condemnation of the Con- 
qjuerors, since it comes from the lips of a 
Spaniard like themselves, it proves, also, that 
Spain in this age of violence eould send forth 
from her bosom wise and good men who re- 
fused to make common cause with the leen- 
tous rabble ground them, Indeed, proot 
evougl is given iu these very memurials of 
the unceasing ellurts of the colonial govern 
ment, from the gued vieeroy Meuduza down- 
wards, to secure protection and the benetit of 
3 mild legislation to the wnlortunate natives. 
at the iron Conquerors, and the culonist 
whose heurt softened only to the touch of 
sold, presented a formidale barrier to im- 
provement. 

Ondegardo’s writings are honorably dis- 
tiuguished by freedom from chat superstition 
which is the debasing characteristic of the 
times,—a superstition sbown in the easy 
credit given to the marvellous, and tis 
equally whether in leathen or iu Christian 
story; for in the former the eye of credulity 
could discern as readily the direct inter- 
position of Satan, as in the latter the hand 
of the Almighty. Lt is this ready belief 
ino spiritual ugeney, whether for good or for 
evil, which forms one of the most prominent 
fentures in the writings of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Nothing could be more repucnant to 
the true spirit ef philosophical inquiry, or 
more irreconcilable with rational criticiam. 
Far from betraying such weakness, Onde- 
mardo wriles in a direct und business-like 


mauuer, éstimating things for what they aro 
worth by the plain rule of common sense. He 
keeps the main object of his argument ever 
in view, without allowing himself, like the 
garrulous ¢hroniclers of the period, to be led 
astray inty a thousand rambling episodes that 
bewilder the reader and lead te nothing, 

Ondegardo's memoirs deal vet only with 
the antiquities of the nation, but with its 
actual condition, and with the best means fur 
redressing the manifold evils to which it was 
subjected vader the stern rule of ile con- 
queers. His suggestions are replete with 
wisdom, and a merciful pa: that would 
recoucile the interests of government with 
the prosperity and happiness of its homblest 
vassal, ‘fhus, while bis contemporaries 
gathered Jight from his suggestions as to the 
present condition of affairs, the bistorian of 
later times is tiv less indebted to him for in- 
formation iv respect to the past. His manu. 
script was freely consulted by Herrera, and 
the reader, us he peruses the pages of the 
learned historian uf the Indies, is unconsci- 
onsly enjoying the benefit of the researches of 
Ondegarde. His valuable Jelaciones thus lad 
their tises for future generations, though they 
huve never been admitted to the Lonours of 
the press, The copy in my possession, like 
that of Surmiento's manuscript, for which T 
am indebted te that industrious bibliographer 
Mr. Rich, formed part of the magnificent eol- 
lection of Lord Kingsborough,—a name ever 
to be held tn honour by the scholar for his in- 
defatigable efforts to illustrate the antiquities 
of America. 

(ndegardo’s mannacripts, it should be re 
marked, do not bear bis signature, Bot they 
contuin allusions to several actions of the 
writer's life, which identify them, beyond any 
Teasonuble doubt, as his production. Ju the 
archives of Simancas is a duplicate copy of 
the first memorial, Relacion Hrimerva, though, 
like the one in the Escorial, without its 
author's name, Mutos assigns it to the pen 
of Gabriel de Rojas, adistinguished cavalier of | 
the Conquest, This is ciearly au error; fur 
the author of the manuseript identities bim- 
self with Ondegardo, by declaring, in bis reply 
to the fitth interrogatury, that he was tbe 

rson who discovered the mummies of the 
neas in Cuzco,—an_act expressly referred, — 
both by Acosta aud Garcilusse, to the Licen- 
tiate Polo de Ondegardo, when corregidor of - 
that city. Should the savans of Madrid here- 
alter embrace among the publications of vulu-— 
able manuscripts these Relaciones, they should — 
be careful not to be led into an error here by 
the authority of a eritic like Mufioz, whost 
eviticiem is really at fault, 
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Book II, 
DISCOVERY OF PERU. 
CILAPTER 1. 


ANUIENT AND MGDERN SOIENCE—ART OF NAVIGATIONSMARITIME DISCOVERY 
—SPIRIT OF THE SPANTARDS—POSSESSIONS IN THE NEW WORLD—RU- 
MOURS CONCERNING PERU. 


Wuatever difference of opinion may exist as to the comparative merit of 
the ancients and the moderns in the arts, in poetry, eloquence, and all that 
depends on imagination, there cat be no doubt that in science the moderns 
have eminently the advantage. It could not be otherwise. In the early ages 
of the world, as in the early period of life, there was the freshness of a morn- 
ing existence, when the gloss of novelty was on everything that met the eye; 
When the senses, not blunted by familiayity, were move keenly alive to the 
beautiful, and the mind, under the influence of a healthy and vatuval taste, 
Was not perverted by philosophical theory : when the simple was necessarily 
connected with the beautiful, and the epicurean intellect, sated by repetition, 
had not begun to seek for stimulants in the fantastic and capricious. The 
realms of fancy were all untravelled, and its fairest flowers had not been 
gathered, nor its beauties despoiled, by the rucde touch of those who affected 
to cultivate them, The wing of genius was not bound to the earth by the cold 
and conventional rules of eviticism, but was permitted to take its fight far 
and wide over the broad expanse of eveation. 

But with science it was otherwise, No genins could suttice for the creation 
of facts,—hardly for their detection, They were to be gathered in ly painful 
industry ; to be collected from careful observation and experiment. Genits, 
indeed, mizht arrange and combine these facts into new forms, ane elicit from 
their combinations new and important inferences, and in this process might 
almost rival in originality the creations of the poet and the artist, But if the 
processes of science are necessarily slow, they are ste. There is no retrograde 
Inovenent in her domain, Arts may fade, the Muse become dumb, a moral 
lethargy may lock up the faculties of a nation, the nation itself may pass 
away and leave only the memory of its existence, but the stores of science it 
has garnered up will endure forever, As other nations come upon the stage, 
and new forms of civilization arise, the monuments of art and of imagination, 
productions of an older time, will lie as an obstacle in the path of improve- 
ment. They cannot be built upon; they occupy the ground which the new 
aspirant for immortality would cover. The whole work is to be gone over 
again, and other forms of beauty—whether higher or lower in the seale of 
merit, unlike the past—must arise to take a place by their side, But, in 
science, every stone that has been laid remains as the foundation for another. 
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The coming generation takes e the work where the preceding left it, There 
is no retrograde movement. ‘The individual nation may recede, but science 
still alvanees, Every step that has been gained makes the ascent easier for 
those who come after. Every step carries the patient inquirer after trath | 
higher and higher towards heaven, and unfolds to him, as he rises, a wider 
horizon, and new awl more magnificent views of the universe. f 

Geography partook of the embarrassments which belonged to every other 
department of science in the primitive ages of the world. ‘The knowledge of 
the earth conld come only from an extended commerce ; and conmnerce is 
founded on artificial wants or an enlightened curiosity, hardly compatible with: 
the earlicr condition of society, In the infancy of nations, the different tribe 
occupied with their domestic feuds, fonnd few occasions to wander heyond th 
mountain chain or broad stream that formed the natural boundary of their 
domains. The Pheenicians, it is true, are said to have sailed beyond the 
Pillars of Herenles, and to have launched out on the great western ocean. 
But the adventures of these ancient voyagers beloug to the mythic legends 
autiquity, and ascend far beyond the domain of authentic record. 2 

The Greeks, quick and adventurous, skilled in mechanical art, had many 
of the qualities of successful navigators, and within the limits of their little | 
inland sea ranged fearlessly and freely. But the conquests of Alexander 
more to extend the limits of geographical science, and opened an acquain 
ance with the remote countries of the East. Yet the march of the conquei 
is slaw in comparison with the movements of the unencumbered trave 
The Romans were still less enterprising than the Greeks, were less commercial 
in their character, ‘The contributions to geographical knowledge grew with | 
the slow wequisitions of empire. But their system was centralizing in its 
tendency ; wud, instead of taking au outward direction and looking abroad for 
discovery, every part of the vast imperial domain turned towards the capital 
as its head and central point of attraction. The Roman conqueror pursued 
his path by land, not by sea. But the water is the great highway between 
nations, the true element for the discoverer. The Romans were not a m 


in their darkness were matured those seeds of knowledge which 
time, were to spring up into new and more glorious forms of civilization, 
organization of society became more favourable to geographical science. 
stead of one overgrown, lethargic empire, oppressing everything by its colossal 
weight, Europe was broken up into various independent communities, 

of which, adapting liberal forms of government, felt all the impulses nai 
to freemen; and the petty republics on the Mediterranean and the Baltic se 
forth their swarms of seamen in a profitable commerce, that knit together t 
different conntries scattered along the great European waters. 


‘ Seneca’s well-known prediction, in bis “Quibus Oceanus 
Medea, is perhaps the most remarkable ran- Vinenla rerum laxet, et ipgens 
dom propbevy on record. For it isnot a simple Pateat tellus, Typbisque Novos 
pecowger reg — bergen of the known Detegat Orbes,” 
parts of the glohe that is so confidently an- 5 o OR 
nounced, Lut the existence of a New Wortd It was the lucky hit of the Philosoph " 


across tle waters, to be reyealed in coming ‘ther than the poet, 


ages; 
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But the improvements which took place in the art of navigation, the more 
accurate measurement of time, and, above all, the discovery of the polarity of 
the magnet, greatly advanced the cause of geographical knowledge. Instead 
of creeping timidly along the coast, or limiting his expeditions to the narrow 
basins of inland waters, the voyager might now spread his sails boldly on the 
deep, secure of a guide to direct his bark unerringly across the illimitable waste, 

The consciousness of this power led thought to travel in a new direction : and 
the mariner began to look with earnestness for another path to the Indian Spice- 
islands than that by which the Eastern caravaus had traversed the coutinent 
of Asia. The nations on whom the spirit of enterprise at this crisis naturally 

descended were Spain and Portngal, placed as they were on the outposts of 
the European continent, commanding the great theatre of future discovery. 
3 Both countries felt the responsibility of their new position. The crown of 
‘Portugal was constant in its etiorts, through the fifteenth century, to find a 
passage round the southern point of Africa into the Indian Ocean ; though so 
timid was the navigation that every fresh headland became a formidable 
Yarrier, and it was not till the latter part of the century that the adven- 
 turous Diaz passed quite round the Stormy oe as he termed it, but which 
; aun the Second, with happier augury, called the Cape of Good Hope. But, 
efore Vasco da Gama had availed himself of this diseovery to spread his sails 
in the Indian seas, Spain entered on her glorious career and seut Columbus 
across the Western waters, 

— The object of the great navigator was still the discovery of a route to India, 

but by the west instead of the east. He had no expectation of meeting with 
‘acontinent in his way, and, after repeated voyages, he remained in his 
original error, dying, as is well kuown, in the conviction that it was the eastern 
shore of Asia which he had reached. Tt was the same object which directed 
the nautical enterprises of those who followed in the Adnural’s track ; and 
the discovery of a strait into the Indian Ocean was the burden of every order 
from the yovernment, and the (design of many an expedition to different 
points of the new continent, which seemed to streteh its Jeviathan length along 
from one pole to the other. The discovery of an Indiau passage is the trae 
; key to the maritime movements of the fifteenth and the first half of the 

Bean century. It was the great leading idea that gave its pecnliar 


_ character to the enterprise of the age, : ; . 
eee is not easy at this time to comprehend the impulse given to Europe by 
the discovery of America. It was not the gradnal acquisition of some border 
territory, a province or a kingdom that had been gained, but a new world that 

was now thrown open to the Enropean, The races of animals, the mineral 
treasures, the vegetable forms, and the varied aspects of nature, man in the 
different phases of civilization, filled the mind with entirely new sets of ideas, 

i that changed the habitual current of thought and stimulated it to indefinite 
conjecture, The eagerness to explore the wonderful secrets of the new 

misphere became so active that the principal cities of Spain were, in a 

Mhanner, depopulated, as emigrants througed one after auother to take their 

ape upon the deep? It was a world of romance that was thrown open ; 

for, whatever might be the luck of the adventurer, his reports on his return 

Were tinged with a colouring of romance that stimulated still higher the 

Sensitive fancies of his countrymen and nourished the chimerical seutiments 

ps * The Venetian ambassador Andrea Nava- embarkation, was so stripped of its inhabi- 

Fiero, who travelled through Spain in 1525, tants, he says, “that the city was left almoso 

nwar the period of the commencement of our to the wowen." Viaggio fatto iu Spagna 

‘Aarrative, notices the general fever ofemigra- — (Vinegia, 1563), fol. 15, 

ton, Seville, in particular, the great port of 
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fan age of chivalry, They listened with attentive ears to tales of Amazons 
which acme to renlise the classic legends of antiquity, to stories of Pata. 
gonian giants, to sami, ictures of an £2 Dorado where the sands sparkled 
with gems and golden pebbles as large as birds’ eggs were dragged in nets out 
of the rivers. : ny 
Yet that the adventurers were 20 impostors, but dupes, too easy duper 
their own credulous fancies, is shown by the extrayagant character of their 
enterprises ; by expeditions in search of the magical Fountain of Health, of 
the golden Temple of Doboyha, of the golden sepulehres of Zenn ; for gold 
was ever floating before their distempered vision, and the name of Castilla ed, 
Oro, Golden Castle, the most unhealthy and unprofitable region of th 
Isthmus, held out a bright promise to the unfortunate settler, who too fr 
quently, instead of gol, found there only his grave. Le 
In this realm of enchantment, all the accessories served to maintain | 
illusion. The simple natives, with their defenceless bodies and rude weapon 
were no match for the European warrior armed to the teeth in mail. | 
odds were as great as those found in any legend of chivalry, where the lan 
of the good knight overturned Lnndreds at a touch. The perils that lay 
the discoverer’s path, and the sufferings he had to sustain, were scarce 
ferior to those that heset the knight-errant, Hunger and thirst and fai 
the deadly efiluvia of the morass with its swarms of venomous insect 
cold of mountain snows, and the scorching sun of the tropies, these wer 
lot of every cavalier who came to seck his fortunes in the New Worl 
was the reality of romance. The life of the Spanish adventurer was on 
chapter more—anil not the least remarkable—in the chronicles of knight 
ervantry. r 
The character of the warrior took on somewhat of the exaggerated colon ing 
shed over his exploits, Proud and vainglorions, swelled with lofty anticipati 
of his destiny and an invincible confidence in his own resources, no danger could 
spel and ne toil conld tire him. The greater the danger, indeed, the hi 
the charm: for his soni revelled in excitement, and the enterprise wit 
ril wanted that spur of romance which was necessary to rouse his ene 
into action. Yet in the motives of action meaner inthiences were stran, 
mingled with the loftier, the temporal with the spiritual. Gold was uh 
centive and the recompense, and in the pursuit of it his inflexible 
rarely hesitated us to the means. ITis courage was sullied with cruelty, the 
eruelty that Nowel equally—strange as it may seen—from his avarice an 
his religion; religion as it was rmderstood in that aye,—the religion. of the 
Crusader. It was the convenient cloak for a multitude of sins, which ¢o' 
them even from hitnself. ‘The Castilian, too proud for hypocrisy, com 
more cruelties in the name of religion than were ever practised by the pagan 
idolater or the fanatical Moslem. The burning of the infidel was a sacri 
acceptable to Heaven, and the conversion of those who survived | 
atoned for the foulest offences. Tt is a melancholy and mortifying conside 
tion that the most uncompromising spirit of intolerance—the spirit of tl 
Inquisitor at home, and of the Crusader abroad—should have emanated. 
a religion which preached gay upon earth and good will towards man! 
What a contrast did these children of Southern Europe present to the 
Anglo-Saxon races who scattered themselves along the great northern div 
of the Western hemisphere! For the principle of action with these latter 
not avarice, nor the more specions pretext of proselytism ; but indep 
—independence religions and political. To secnre this, they were content to 
earn a.hare subsistenee hy a Hite of frugality and toil. They asked no hing. 
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from the soil but the reasonable returns of their own Jahour. No golden 
_ yisions threw a deceitful halo arowid their path and beckoned them onwards 
_ through seas of blood to the subversion of an unoflending dynasty, They were 
content with the slow but steady progress of their social polity. They patiently 
endured the privations of the wilderness, watering the tree of liberty with their 
~ tears and with the sweat of their brow, till it took deep root in the land and 
sent up its branches high towards the heavens: while the communities of the 
neighbouring continent, shooting up into the sudden splendours of a tropical 
vegetation, exhibited, even in their prime, the sure symptoms of decay. 
~ It would seem to have been especially ordered by Providence that the dis- 
covery of the two great divisions of the American hemisphere should fall to 
the two races best fitted to conquer and colonize them. Thus, the northern 
section was consigned to the Anglo-Saxon race, whose orderly, industrions 
habits found an ample field for development under its colder skies and on its 
more rugged soil; while the southern portion, with its rich tropieal products 
and treasures of mineral wealth, held ont the most attractive bait to invite 
the enterprise of the Spaniard. How different might have been the result if 
the bark of Columbus had taken a more northerly direction, as he at one time 
meditated, and landed its band of adventnyers on the shores of what is now 
Protestant America ! 
Under the pressure of that spirit of nautical enterprise which filled the 
maritime communities of Europe in the sixteenth century, the whole extent 
of the mighty continent, from Labrador to Terra del Fuego, was explored in 
less than thirty years after its discovery ; and in 1521 the Portuguese Ma- 
peli, sailing under the Spanish flag, solved the problem of the strait, and 
ound a westerly way to the long-sought Spice-islands of India,—greatly to the 
astonishment of the Portuguese, who, sailing from the opposite direction, 
there met their rivals, face to face, at the antipodes. But while the whole 
eastern coast of the American continent had heen explored, and the central 
portion of it colonized,—even after the brilliant achievement of the Mexican 
congnest,—the veil was not yet raised that hung over the golden shores of the 


_ Ploating rumours had reached the Spaniards, from time to time, of countries 
in the far west, teeming with the metal they so much coveted; but the first 
distinct notice of Peru was about the year 1511, when Vasco Nutez de Balboa, 

the discoverer of the Southern Sea, was weighing some gold whieh he had col- 
el from the natives. A young barbarian chieftain, who was present, struck 

the scales with his fist, and, scattering the glittering metal around the apart- 
ment, éxclaimed, “If this is what you prize so much that you are willing to 
leave your distant homes and risk even life itself for it, I can tell von of a land 
we they eat and drink out of golden vessels, and gold is as cheap as iron is 
with you.” It was not long after this startling intelligence that Balboa 
achieved the formidable adventure of scaling the mountain-rampart of the 


*) 


isthmus which divides the two mighty oceans from each other ; when, armed 
with sword and buekler, he rushed into the waters of the Pacific, and cried 
out, in the true chivalrous vein, that “he claimed this unknown sea, with all 
that it contained, for the King of Castile, and that he would make good the 
lain against all, Christian or infidel, who dared to gainsay it” !? All the 
roal continent and sunny isles washed by the waters of the Southern Ocean ! 
ae did the bold cavalier comprehend the full import of his magnilicent 
unt, 


* Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 1, lib. 10, cap. Madrid, 189), tom, ii, p. 44. 
2.—Qnintana, Vides de Espaiioles célebes ¢ 
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On this spot he received more explicit tidings of the Peruvian empire, heard 
proofs recounted of its civilization, and was shown drawings of the llama, 
which, to the European eye, seemed a species of the Arabian camel. But, 
although he steered his caravel for these golden realms, and even pushed his 
(liscoveries some twenty leagues south of the Gulf of St. Michael, the adven- 
ture was not reserved for him, ‘The illustrious discoverer was doomed to fall 
a victim to that miserable jealousy with which a little spirit regards the 
achievements of a great one. ’ 4 

The Spanish colonial domain was broken up into a number of petty govern- 
ments, which were a po sometimes to court favourites, though, as t 
duties of the post, at this early period, were of an arduous nature, they w 
more frequently reserved for meu of some practical talent and ente! 
Columbus, by virtue of his original contract with the crown, had jurisdictioy 
over the territories discovered by himself, embracing some of the princi 
islands,'and a few places on the continent. This jurisdiction differed fro 
that of other functionaries, inasmuch as it was hereditary ; a privilege fou 
in the end ton considerable for a suliject, and commuted, therefore, for a tith 
anda pension. These colonial governments were multiplied with the incre 
of empire, and by the year 1524, the period at which our narrative properh 
commences, were scattered over the islands, along the Isthmus of Darien, thi 
broad tract of Terra Firma, and the recent conquests in Mexico. Some of 
these governments Were of no great extent : others, like that of Mexico, we 
of the dimensions of a kingdom ; and most had an indefinite range for d 


2 


their own little domains at a long distance from the mother-country, th 
military rulers hell a sort of vice-regal sway, and too frequently exercise 
in the most oppressive and tyrannical manner,—oppressive to the nati 
tyrannical towards their own followers. It was the natural consequence, 
men originally low in station, and unprepared by education for office,‘ w 
suddenly called to the possession of a brief, but in its nature irresponsih 
authority. It was not till after some sad experience of these results t 
measnres were taken to hold these petty tyrants in check by means of re; 
tritunals, or Royal Audiences, as thay were termed, which, composed of 
of character and learning, might interpose the’arm of theYaw, or at least t 
voice of remonstrance, for the protection of loth colonist and native. 
Among the colonial governors who were indebted for their situation to 
rauk at home was Don Pedro Arias de Avila, or Pedrarias. as usual 
Tle was inarried to a daughter of Dona Beatriz de Bobadilla, the cael 
Marchioness of Moya, best known as the friend of Isabella the Catholi 
Was a man of some military experience and considerable energy of ch 
But. as it proved, he was of a malignant temper; and the base qualiti 
might have passed unnoticed in the obscurity of private life were made c 
spicuous, and perhaps created in some measure, by sudden elevation 
pee as the sunshine, which operates kindly on a generons soil and 
ates it to production, calls forth from the unwholesome marsh only fi 
pestilent vapours. This man was placed over the territory of Castilla 
the ground selected hy Nimez de Balboa for the theatre of his’ 
Success clrew on this latter the jealousy of his superior, for it was 
in the eves of Pedrarias to deserve too well, The tragical history 
cavalier belongs toa period somewhat earlier than that with whieh we a 
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— oceupied. It has been traced by abler hands than mine, and, though brief, 


-conquerors.* 
Bat 
ival, he was not insensible to the im 

e saw at once the unsuitableness ot 


for e 


discove: 


advantage from his acquisitions. 
cessivel 
ot noun 


uerto de Piias 
health compelled 


eos 
The memorable adventures of Vasco Nu- 
de Balboa have been recorded by Quin- 
Eepanoles célebres, tom, ti.) and by 
in his Companions of Columbus, It is 
at the life of an individual has formed 
bject of two such elegant memorials, 
auced at nearly the same time, and in 
ifferent languages, without avy communica 
in between the authors. 
fhe court gave positive instructions to 
nrarias fo make a settlement in the Gulf of 
St. Michael, in obedience to the snagestion of 
; Nufez, that it would be the mest. eli- 
site fordiseovery and traffie in the South 
L: “EL usiente que se oviere de bacer en el 
fo de S. Miguel en la mar del sur debe ser 
Puerto qne mejor se linllare y ums con 
bie pura la coutratacion de aquel golfo, 
ue segund lo que Vasco Nufies escritie, 
i muy necesario que alli haya algur 
navios, asi para descubrir Jas cosas del golfo ; 
‘deta comarca dél, como pura la contratacion 
cates de Jas otras cosas necesaries al buen 
reimiento de aquello; € para que estos 


forms one of the most brilliant passages in the anuals of the 


took the direction of Peru. 


mericau 


thongh Pedrarias was willing to cut short the glorious career of his 
vortart consequences of his discoveries. 
2 saw a Darien for prosecuting expeditions on 
‘the Pacitic, and, conformably to the original suggestion of Balboa, in 1519 he 
cursed his rising capital to be transferred from the shores of the Atlantic to 
the ancient site of Panama, some distance east of the present city of that 
name.’ This most unhealthy spot, the cemetery of many an unfortunate 
lonist, was favourably situated for the great object of maritime enterprise ; 
and the port, from its central position, attorded the best point of departuye 
epeditiarts, whether to the north or south, along the wide yange of widis- 
covered coast that lined the Southern Ocean. 
favourable position several years were suffered to elapse before the course of 
Sci This was turned exclusively towards 
e north, or rather west, in obedience to the orders of the government, which 
d ever at heart the detection of a strait that, as was supposed, must inter- 
‘some part or other of the Jong-extended Isthmus. Armamentafter arma- 
ent was fitted ont with this chimerical object ; and Pedrarias saw his domain 
— extending every year farther andl farther without deriving any considerable 
Veragua, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, were sue- 
ocenpied ; and his brave cavaliers forced a way across forest and 
mountain and warlike tribes of savages till, at Honduras, they came in 
collision with the companions of Cortés, the Conquerors of Mexico, who had 
descended from the great northern plateau ou the regions of Central America, 
and thus completed the survey of this wild and mysterious land. 
It was not till 1522 that_a regular expedition was despatched in the «direc- 
tion south of Panama, under the conduct of Paseual de Andagoya, a cavatier 
uch distinction in the colony. But that officer penetrated only to the 
the limit of Balboa’s discoveries, when the bad state of his 
him to re-embark and abandon his enterprise at its eom- 


Yet in this new and more 


ret , ; : ; 
Yet the Hoating rumours of the wealth and civilization of a mighty nation 


navius aprovechen es menester que se hagan 
alli,” Capitulo de Curta escrita por el Rey 
Catélico & Pedvarins Dhivilu, op. Navarrete, 
Coleccion de los Viages y Descubrimientes 
(Madrid, 1229), tom. iii. No. 3. 

“ According to Montesinos, Andagoya re- 
colved a severe injury by a fall from his horse, 
while showing off the high-mettled animal tu 
the wondering eyes of the natives. (Annales 
del Pern, MS., afo 1524.) Hut the Adelan- 
tudo, in a memorial of his own discoveries, 
drawn up by himself, says nothing of this 
unlucky feat of horsemanstiup, but imputes his 
illness to bis having Palen into the water, an 
accident by which he was near being drowned, 
so thut iL was some years before he recovered 
from the effects of it,—a mede of accounting 
for his premature return, ture sootbing to bis 
vanity, probably, than the one usualiy re- 
ceived. This document, iniportant as coming 
from the pen of one of the primitive dis- 
coverers, is preserved in the Indian Archives 
of Seville, and was publisbe by Navarrete, 
Coleccion, tom, Hi, Ne. 7. 
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» 
at the sonth were continually reaching the ears and kindling the dreamy 
imaginations of the colonists ; and it may seem astonishing that an expedition. : 
in that direction should have been so long deferred. But the exact positio 
and distance of this fairy vealin were matter of conjecture. The long tract 
intervening country was oceupied by rude and warlike races ; and the littl 
experience which the Spanish pay ientos had already had of the neighbour 
coast and its inhabitants, and, still more, the tempestuous character ot 
seas,—for their experlitions had taken place a6 the most unpropitions seas 
of the year,—enhanced the apparent difticulties of the undertaking and mad 
even their stont hearts shrink from it. : 

Such was the state of feeling in the little community of Panama for sev 
years after its foundation. Meannvhile, the dazzling conquest of Mexico 
anew impulse to the ardour of discovery, and in 1524 three men were four 
in the colony in whom the spirit of ativenture trinmphed over every conside 
tion of difheulty and ee that obstructed the prosecution of the enterprise 
One among them was selected as fitted by his character to conduct it to 
successful issne. That man was Francisco Pizarro; and, as he held the 
couspicuons post in the Conquest of Pern that was ocenpied by Cort 
pe of Mexico, it will be necessary to take a brief review of his e 
history. 


CHAPTER II. 


FRANCISCO PIZARRO—HIS EARLY HISTORY——-FIRST EXPEDITION TO TIE SOUT t 
-— DISTRESSES OF THE VOYAGERS——SHARP ENCUCNTERS — RETURN 
PANAMA—ALMAGRO’S EXPEDITION. 


1524-1525. t 
ER 


Fraxciseo Pizarro was born at Truxillo, a city of Estremadura, in Spai 
The period of his birth is uncertain ; but probably it was not far from 147). 
He was an illegitimate child, aud that his parents should not have ta 
pains to perpetuate the date of his birth is not surprising. Few care ton 
a particular record of their cd: gr ga His father, Gonzalo Pizarro, 
a colonel of infantry, and served with some distinction in the Italian cai 
paigns under the Great Captain, and afterwards in the wars of Navarre. 
‘mother, named Francisca Gonzales, was a person of humble condition in 
town of ‘Trixille* 
* The few writers who venture to assign 


the dute of Pizarro’s birth do it in so vagne 
wn contradictory a manner as to inspire us 


rones ilnstres del Nuevo-Mando| Meng 
p- 128.) But wt the period of his death 
calle him nearly eighty years old! (p. 


with but litele confidence in their accounts. 
llerrera, it is true, says positively that be was 
sixty-three years old at Lhe time of his death, 
in 1541. (Hist. general, dee. 6, lib. 10, cap. 6.) 
This would carry buck the date of his birth 
only to 1473, But Gurcilasso de la Vega 
allirms that he was more than fifty years oli 
in 1525. (Com. Teal., Parte 2, lib. 1, cap. 1.) 
‘This would place his birth before 1475. Plzaryo 
y Orellana, who, os a kinsman of the Con- 
querer, may be supposed to have had better 
means of information, says le was fifty-four 
years of age af the same date of 1525, (Vas 


‘Taking this latter as a round exaggeration | 
effect in the particular connection in which 
is used, and admisting the accuracy of | 
former stalement, the epoch of bis birth 
conform to that giveuinthetexi. Th 

lim somewhat late in life to set about 
conquest of an empire. But Columbus, wl 
he entered on his career, was still older, 
sift Xerex, Conquista del Peru, ap. Barc 
iii? p, 1i9.- Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 
ee y¥ Orellana, Varones ily 
bp. 128, 
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__ But little is told of Francisco’s early years, and that little not always deserv- 
et of credit. According to some, he was deserted by both his parents, and 
left as a foundling at the door of one of the principal churches of the city. It 
js even said that he would have perished, had he not been nursed by a sow? 
This is a more discreditable fountain of supply than that assigned to the 
F t Romulus. The early history of men who have made their names famous 
_ by deeds in after-life, like the early history of nations, alYords a fruitful held 
for invention, 
~ Tt seems certain that the young Pizarro received little care from either of 
his,parents, and was suffered to grow up as nature dictated. Ile was neither 
— taught to read nor write,and his principal occupation was that of a swineherd, 
But this torpid way of life did not suit the stirring spirit of Pizarro, as he 
grew older, and listened to the tales, widely circulated and so captivating to a 
youthful fancy, of the New World. Be shared in the popular enthusiasm, and 
‘availed himself of a favourable moment to abandon his ignoble charge and 
escape to Seville, the port where the Spanish adventurers embarked to seek 
‘their fortunes in the West. Few of them could have turned their backs on 
their native land with less canse for regret than Pizarro.* 
In what year this important change in his destiny tool place we are not 
informed. The first we hear of him in the New World is at the island of His- 
paniola, in 1510, where he took part in the expedition to Uraba in Terra 
- Firma, under Alonzo de Gece, a cavalier whose character and achievements 
find no parallel but in the pages of Cervantes. Hernando Cortés, whose 
mother was a Pizarro, aud related, it is said, to the father of Francis, was then 
t. Domingo, and prepared to accompany Ojeda’s se gaprey but was pre- 
ted by a temporary lameness. Tad he gone, the fall of the Aztec empire 
t have heen postponed for some time longer, and the sceptre of Monte, 
na have descended in peace to his posterity, Pizarro shared in the disas- 
fortunes of Ojeda‘ colony, and by his discretion obtained so far the 
confidence of his commander as to be left in charge of the settlement when 
the latter returned for supplies to the islands. The lieutenant continned at 
is perilous post for nearly two months, wailing deliberately until death shoul 
ve thinned off the colony sutliciently to allow the miserable remnant to be 
x ked in the single small vessel that remained to it. 
After this, we find him associated with Balboa, the discoverer of the Pacific, 
and co-operating with him in establishing the settlement at Darien. He had 
glory of eoeapenting this gallant cavalier in his terrible march across 
‘Mountains, and of being among the first Europeans, therefore, whose eyes 
ere creeted with the long-promised vision of the Southern Ocean, 
er the untimely death of his commander, Pizarro attached himself to the 
es of Pedrarias, and was employed by that governor in several military 
peditions, which, if they afforded nothing else, gave him the requisite train- 
or the perils and privations that lay in the path of the future Conqueror 


1. 
1 1515 he was selected, with another cavalier, named Morales, to cross the 
us and traflic with the natives on the shores of the Pacific, And there, 


Nacié en Truxillo, i ecbaronlo 4 Ja illustrious discoverers, in the New World, 
ade la Iglesia, wamd unw Puerea clertos — whose successes the author modestly attributes 
no se ballando quien le quisiese dir to his kinsman’s valour us a principal cause! 
a Gomara, Hist. de las [nd., cap, 144, Varones ilustres, p, LST. 
* According to the Comendador Pizarro y * Pizarro y Oretlana, Varones ilustres, pp. 
lana, Francis Pizarro served, while quite 12t-12s8.—Herrera, Hist. gen., dec. 1, lib, 7, 
‘astripling, with his father, in the Italian wars, cap, 14.—Montesinos, Annales, MS., aio LO10. 
fd afterwards, uinler Columbas and other 
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while engaged in collecting his booty of gold and pearls from the neighbouri g 
islands, as his eye ranged along the shadowy line of coast till it faded in the 
distance, his imagination may have been first fired with the idea of, one day, 
attempting the conquest of the mysterious regions beyond the mountains, 
On the removal of the seat of government across the Isthmus to Panam4, 
Pizarro accompanied Pedrarias, and his name hecame conspicuous among t 
eavaliers who extended the line of conquest to the north over the marti 
tribes of Veragna. But all these expeditions, whatever glory they fon have 
brought him, were productive of very little gold, and at the age of fifty the. 
captain Pizarro found himself in possession ouly of a tract of unhealthy land 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, and of such repartiinentos of the natives: 
as were deemed suited to his military services.* The New World was a lottery, 
where the great prizes were so few that the odds were much against the 
player; yet in the game he was content to stake health, fortune, and, too 
often, his fair fame. ; 
Such was Pizarro's situation when, in 1522, Andagoya returned from 
unfinished enterprise to the sonth of Panama, bringing back with him m 
copious accounts than any hitherto received of the opulence and grandeur of 
the countries that lay beyond.’ It was at this time, too, that the splendid 
achievements of Cortés made their impression on the public mind and gaye a— 
new impulse to the spirit of adventure, ‘The southern expeditions became. 
common topic of speculation ainong the colonists of Panama. But the region 
of gold, as it lay behind the mighty curtain of the Cordilleras, was still veiled _ 
in obscurity, No idea could be formed of its actual distance ; and the hard- 
ships and diticulties encountered by the few navigators who had sailed in that 
direction gave a gloomy character to the wndertaking, which had hitherto 
deterred the most daring from embarking in it. There is no evidence that 
Pizarro showed any particular alacrity in the cause, Nor were his own funds 
such as to warrant any expectation of success without great assistance from 
others, He fonnd this in two individuals of the colony, who took too important 
4 part in the subsequent transactions not to he particularly noticed, 
One of them, Diego de Almagro, was a soldier of fortune, somewhat older, it: 
seems probable, than Pizarro; though little is known of his birth, and eve! is 
the place of it is disputed. It is supposed to have been the town of Almagro 
in New Castile, whence his own name, for want of a better source, was derived ; 
for, like Pizarro, he was a foundling.* Few particulars are known of him t 
the present period of our history ; for he was one of those whom the workil 
of turbulent times first throws upon the surface—less fortunate, perhaps 
than if left in their original obscurity. In his military career, Almagro hi 
earned the reputation of a gallant soldier. He was frank and liberal in. 


disposition, somewhat hasty and rngovernable in his passions, but, like nen of 
a sanguine temperament, after the first sallies had passed away, not difficult: 


©“ Teniendo su casa, 1 Hacienda, i Reparti- 
mirnte de Indios como uno de jos Frise: pales 
ve la Tierra: porque siempre lo fue.” Xerez, 
Cong, del Perg, ap. Barcia, tom. iii, p, 79. 

* Andagoya says that be obtained, while at 
Biri, very minute accounts of the empire of 
the Incus, from certain itinerant traders who 
frequented that country: En esta provincis 
supe y bube relacion, ansf de los sefiores como 
de mercaderes @ interpretes que ellos tenian, 
de toda Ja costa de todo Jo qne desymea se ha. 
visto hasta el Cuzeo, particularmente de cada 
Provincia la manera ¥ gente della, porqne 


ts 
estes alcaunzuban por via de mercaduria much 
tierra.” Navarrete, Coleccion, tom. iii. No. 7) 
“Thecia el que hera de Almagro, 
Pedro Pizarro, who knew him well, Re 
del Deseubrimiento y Conquista de los F 
del Peru, MS,—See also Zurate, Cong. 
Peru, lib, 1, cap, 1.—Gomara, Hist. de I 
ind., cap. 141.—Pizarro y Orellana, Varones 
ilustres, p. 211. The last writer admits 
Almacro’s parentage is unknown, but adds’ 
that the character of his early expioits infers 
an Silnstrious descent, This would scarcely: 
pass for evidence with the College of Heralds, 
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eontrol. 


but by far the 


officer to whom it was to 


does not appear. 
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went into his own coffers. 


A 


¥ 


eas 


goon as it could be fitted out." 


ron de yr conquistar esta provincia va 

Tues consultandolo con Pedro Arias 

ie Avila que i ja saxon here governador en 
Kerra firmer, vino en ello haziendo compnaiia 
n los dichos compaiicros con condicion que 
dro Arius no havia de contribuir cntonces 
ningun dinero ni otra cosa sine de lo que 
allase en ta tierrade lo que a el le cupiese 
virtud de la cumpafia de alli se pagason 
{ stos que del le cupiesen, Los tres com- 

heros vinieron en ello por aver esta licencia 
ergue de otra manera no la alcanzaran.” 
o l'izarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.) Anda- 
however, affirms that the governor was 
ted equally with the other associates 


arations for the voyage. 
rich had been originally brilt by Balboa, 


tobe appeased. THe had, in short, the good qualities and the defects incident 
0 an honest nature not improved by the discipline of early education or self- 


The other member of the confederacy was Hernando de Luque, a Spanish 
-ecclesiastic, who exercised the functions of vicar at Panama, ‘andl 

filled the ottice of schoolmaster in the Cathedral of Darien. 
been a man of singular prudence and knowledge of the world, aud by his 
respectable qualities had acquired considerable influence in the little com- 
munity to which he belonged, as well as the control of funds, which made his 
co-operation essential to the success of the present enterprise, 

It was arranged among the three associates that the two cavaliers should 
— contribute their little stock towards defraying the expenses of the armament, 
eater part of the funds was to be furnished by Luque. 
Pizarro was to take command of the expedition, and the business of vietnal- 
ling and equipping the vessels was assigned to Almagro, The associates found 


had formerly 
Ee seems to have 


no difficulty in obtaining the consent of the governor t» their undertaking. 
ter the return of Andagoya, he had projected another expedition, but the 
f intrusted died, 
original purpose, and commit the atiair to an experienced cuptalh like Pizarro, 
) He was probably not displeased that the burden of the 
nterprise should be borne by others, so long as a good share of the profits 
This he did not overlooic in his stipulations.’ 
Thus fortified with the funds of Luque and the consent of the governor, 
magro was not slow to make pre 
vessels were purchased, the larger of w 
for himself, with a view to this same expedition. 
dismantled in the harbour of Panama. It was now refitted as well as cireum- 
stances would permit, and put in order for sea, while the stores and provisions 
re got on hoard with an ilacrity which did more ereclit, as the event proved, 
Almagro’s zeal than to his forecast. 
There was more difficulty in obtaining the necessary complement of hands ; 
for a yeneral feeling of distrust had gathered round expeditions in this diree- 
tion, which could not readily be overcome. But there were many idle hangers- 
in the colony, who had come out to mend their fortunes, and were willing 
take their chance of doing so, however desperate. 


Why he did not prosecute his 


Two small 


since bis death, it had lain 


From such materials as 


se, Almagro assembled a body of somewhat more than a hundred men ;!* 
, everything being ready, Pizarro assumed the command, and, weighing 
hor, took his departure from the little port of Panamé abont the middle of 
ovember, 1524. Almagro was to follow in a second vessel of inferior size, as 


in the adventare. each taking a fourth part on 
himself. (Navarrete, Coleccion, tom. ni, Ne, 
7.) But whatever was the original interest + 
Pedrarias, it mattered little, as it was sure 
rendered before any profits were realized from 
the expedition, 

Herrera, the most popular historian of 
these transactions, estimates the number of 
Pizarro’s followers at only eighty, But every 
other authority which | have consulted raises 
them to over a hundred. Father Nabarro, o 
contemporary, and resident at Lima, even 
allows a hundred and twenty-nine, Relacion 
sumaria de la Entrada de los Espafioles en el 
Peru, MS, 

' There Is the usual discrepancy among 
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The time of year was the most unsuitable that could have been selecte 
for the voyage ; for it was the rainy season, when the navigation to the south, 
impeded by contrary winds, is made doubly dangerous by the tempests 
sweep over the coast. But this was not understood by the advent: 
After touching at the Isle of Pearls, the frequent resort of sro ge 
few leazues' distance from Pauama, Pizarro held his way across the Gul 
St. Michael, aud steered almost due sonth for the Puerto de Pitas, a headland — 
in the province of Birnquete, which marked the limit of Andagoya’s voyage, 
Before his departure, Pizarro had obtained all the information which he 
derive from that officer in respect to the country, and the route he was. 
follow. But the cavalier’s own experience had been too limited to enable | 
to he of much assistance. 4 Abbe 

Doubling the Puerto de Piias, the little vessel entered the river Biri, 
misapplication of which name is supposed by some to have given rise to 4 
of the empire of the Inecas."* After sailing up this stream for a coupl 
leagues, Pizarro came to anchor, and, disembarking his whole force except the 
sailors, proceeded at the head of it'to explore the country. ‘The land spread 
out into a vast swamp, where the heavy rains had settled in pools of stagnant 
water, and the muddy soil afforded no footing to the traveller. This dismal 
iorass was fringed with woods, through whose thick and tangled undergro 
they found it diltieult to penetrate : and, emerging from them, they came 
on hilly country, so rough and rocky in its character that their feet were o 
to the hone, and the weary soldier, encumbered with his heavy mail or thi 
added doublet of cotton, found it difficult to drag one foot after the oth 

he heat at times was oppressive ; and, fainting with toil and famish 
waut of food, they sank down on the earth from mere exhaustion. Such 
the ominous commencement of the expedition to Peru. 7 

Pizarro, however, did not lose heart. Tle endeavonred to revive the spi 
of his men, and besought them not to be discouraged by difficulties which a 
brave heart would he swe to overcome, reminding them of the golden 
which awaited those who persevered. Yet it was obvious that nothing 
to he gained by remaining longer in this desolate region. Returning to thei 
vessel, therefore, it was suffered to drop down the river and proceed alon; 
its southern course on the great ocean, . ray 

After coasting a few leagues, Pizarre anchored off a place not very inv 
in its appearance, where he took in a supply of wood and water. The 
stretching more towards the open sea, he held on in the same direction. 
wards the south. But in this he was hatHed by a succession of heavy temp 
accompanied with such tremendous peals of thunder and floods of Yain as 
found only in the terrible storms of the tropics. ‘lhe sea was lashed into 
and, swelling into mountain billows, threatened every moment to overwhelm 
the crazy little hark, which opened at every seam. For ten days the unfor- 
tunate voyagers were tossed about by the pitiless elements, and it was only by 
Maeessant exertions—the exertions of cespair—that they preserved the s 
from foundering. ‘To add to their calamities, their provisions began to fa 
aud they were short of water, of which they had heen furnished only with 


authors about the dute of this expedition. he settled by Pisarro's Capitulacion wit 
Most fix.it at 1825. 1 have conformed to — crown, which I bad not examined till after’ 
Xerez, Pivarro's secretary, whose narrative above was written. Thia instrument, da 
was published ten years after the voyage, and July, 1529, speaks of his first expedition, 

who could bardly have forgotten the date of — having taken Place about five years previous 
sn memorable an éveut in so short att interval (See Appendix No, 7, 
of time. (See his Conquista del Peru, ap. ‘** Zarate, Cong. del Pern, 1h. 1, cap. 
Barcia, tom. iii, p. 179.)—The year seems to Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 3, lib. 6, cap. 
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plies, from time to time, from the shore. ‘Their meat was wholly 
s and they were reduced to the wretched allowance of two ears of 
corn a day ior each man, 
Thus harassed by hunger and the elements, the battered voyagers were 
happy to retrace their course and regain the port where they had last 
en in supplies of wood and water. Yet nothing could be move wipramising 
ithe aspect of the country. It had the same character of low, swampy 
| that distinguished the former landing-place ; while thick-matted forests, 
a depth which the eye could not penetrate, stretched along the coast to an 
intertuinable length. [ was in vain that the wearied Spaniards endeavoured 
o thread the mazes of this tangled thicket, where the creepers and fowerine 
es, that shoot up lnxuriant in a hot and humid atmosphere, had twined 
mselves round the huge trunks of the forest-trees and made a net-work 
could he opened oniy with the axe. The rain, in the mean time, rarely 
kened, and the ground, strewed with leaves and saturated with anvistuve, 
med to slip away beneath their feet. 
Nothing could be more dreary and disheartening than the aspect of these 
ereal forests, where the exhalations from the overcharged surface of the 
dd poisoned the air, al seemed to allow no life, except that, indeed, of 
ds of insects, whose enamelled wings glaneed to and fro, like sparks of 
ire, in every opening of the woods, Even the brnte creation appeared in- 
netively to have shunned the fatal spot, and neither beast nor bird of any 
iption was seen by the wanderers, Silence reigned unbroken in the 
+ of these dismal solitudes ; at least, the only sounds that could be heard 
=e Dlashing of the raindrops on the leaves, and the tread of the forlorn 
vers, 
ntirely discouraged by the aspect of the country, the Spaniards began to 
rehend that they had gained nothing by changing their quarters from 
‘shore, and they felt the most serious apprehensions of perishing from 
mine ina region which afforded nothing but such unwholesome berries as 
could pick here and there in the woods. They loudly complained of their 
lot, accusing their commander as the author of all their troubles, and as 
ding them with promises of a fairy-land, which seemed to recede in pro- 
mas they advanced. It was of no use, they said, to contend against 
and it was better to take their chance of regaining the port of Panama 
me to save their lives, than to wait where they were to die of hunger. 
t Pizarro was prepared to encounter much greater evils than these before 
ning to Panama, bankrupt in credit, an object of derision as a vain- 
ae iisemer who had persuaded others to embark in an adventure which 
not the courage to carry through himself. The present was his only 
nee. ‘lo return would be rnin. He used every argument, therefore, that 
ified pride or avarice econld suggest to turn his followers from their pur- 
s represented to them that these were the troubles that necessarily lay 
e path of the discoverer, and called to amiud the brilliant successes of 
r countrymen in other quarters, and the repeated reports which they had 
uiselves received of the rich regions along this coast, of which it required 
courage and constancy on their part to become the masters. Yet, as 
present exigencies were pressing, he resolyed to send hack the vessel to 
sle of Pearls, to lay in a fresh stock of provisions for his company, which 


Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap. Bareia, tom, — Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, cap, 1.-—trarci- 
p. 180,—Relacion del primer. Descub., lasso, Com. Real, Parte 2, lib, 1, cap. 7.—- 
Montcsinos, Annales, MS.,ai0 1515.— Herrera, Hist. general, dec, 3, lib, 6, cap. 15. 
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inicht enable them to go forward with renewed confidence. The distance was 
not ereat, ind in a few days they would all be yelieved from their perilous 
position. The officer detached on this service was named Montenegro ; and, 
taking with him nearly half the company, after receiving Pizarro’s directions, 
he instantly weighed anetor and steered for the Isle of Pearls, 
On the departure of his vessel, the Spanish commander made an attempt to 
explore the eountry and see if some Indian settlement might not be found, 
where he could procure refreshments for his followers. But his efforts were 
vain, and no trace was visible of a human «ivelling; though in the dense and _ 
impenetrable foliage of the equatorial regions the distance of a few rods might 
siutice to screen a city from observation, The ouly means of nourishment 
left to the unfortunate adventurers were such shell-fish as they occasionally 
picked up on the shore, or the bitter buds of the peers and such berries 
aud unsavoury herbs as grew wild in the woods, Some of these were so 
poisonous that the bodies of those who ate them swelled up and were tor- 
inented with racking pains. Others, preferring famine to this miserable diet, 
vined away from weakness and actually died of starvation. Yet their resolute 
Jeader strove to maintain his own cheerfulness and to keep up the drooping 
spirits of his men. He freely shared with them his scanty stock of provisions, 
was unwearied in his endeavours tp proenre them sustenance, tended the sick, 
and ordered barracks to be constructed for their accommodation, which might 
at least shelter them irom the drenching storms of the season, By this ready 
sympathy with his followers in their sufferings he obtained an_ascendency: 
over their rongh natures which the assertion of authority, at least in 
present extremity, could never have secured to hini. : ri 
Day after day, week after week, had now passed away, and no tidings wer 
heard of the vessel that was to bring relief to the wanderers. In vain did_ 
they strain their eves over the distant waters to catch a glimpse of their 
coming friends. Not a speck was to be seen in the bine distance, where th 
canoe of the savage dared not venture, and the sail of the white man was not 
yet — Those who had borne up bravely at first now gave way to 
spondency, as they felt themselves abandoned by their countrymen on tl 
desolate shore. They pined under that sad feeling which “ maketh the heart. 
sick.” More thau twenty of the little band had already died, and the sur-— 
vivors seemed to be rapidly following." i 
At this crisis reports were brought to Pizarro of a light having heen seen — 
through a distant opening in the woods. He hailed the tidings with eag 
ness, as intimating the existence of some settlement in the neighbourh 
and, putting himself at the head of a small party, went in the direc 
vointed out, to reconnoitre. He was not disappointed, and, after extricating 
rimself from a dense wilderness of underbrush and foliage, he emerged into an- 
open space, where a stall Indian village was planted, The timid inhabitants, 
on the sudden apparition of the strangers, qnitted their huts in dismay ; 
the famished Spaniards, rushing in, eagerly made themselves masters of 
contents. These consisted of different articles of food, chiefly maize 
eoecoannts. The supply, though small, was too seasonable not to fill them 
with rapture, te 
The astonished natives made no attempt at resistance. But, gatherin 
More confidence as no violence was offered to their persons, they drew ne 
the white men, and inquired, “ Why they did not stay at home and till th 
own lands, instead of roaming about to rob others who had never harm 


'* Herrera, Hist, general, dee, 3, lib. 6. cap. Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ubi supra 
13,.—Relacion del primer. Descub., MS.— 
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them?” Whatever may have been their opinion as to the question of riglit. 
the Spaniards, no doubt, felt then that it would have been wiser to do xo. 
But the savages wore about their persons gold ornaments of some size, though 
of clumsy workmanship, his furnished the hest reply to their demand. 4+ 
was the golden bait which lured the Spanish adventurer to forsake his plea- 
sant home for the trials of the wilderness. From the Indians Pizarro gathered 
aconfirmation of the reports he had so often received of a rich country lying 
arther south ; and at the distance of ten days’ journey across the mountains, 
hey told him, there dwelt a mighty monarch whose dominions had been 
invaded by another still more powerful, the Child of the Sim.'* _It may have 
been the invasion of Quito that was meant, by the valiant Inca Tuayna 
: pac which took place some years previous to Pizarro’s expedition. 
_ At length, after the expiration of move than six weeks, the Spaniards 
eae with delight the return of the wandering bark that had borne away 
sir comrades, and Montenegro sailed into port with an ample supply of pro- 
ions for his famishing countrymen, Great was his horror at the aspect 
z esented by the latter, their wikl and haggard countenauces and wasted 
: es,—so wasted by hunger and disease that their old companions found i6 
cult to recognize them, Montenexro accounted for his delay by incessant 
head-winds and bad weather ; and he himself had also a doleful tale to tell of 
th distress to which he and his crew had been reduced by hunger on their 
Passage to the Isle of Pearls. It is minute incidents like these with which 
we have been occupied that enable one to comprehend the extremity of suiler- 
ing to which the Spanish adventurer was subjected in the prosecution of his 
great work of discovery. 
~ Revived by the substantial nourishment to which they had so long been 
angers, the Spanish cavaliers, with the buoyancy that helongs to meu of & 
us and roving life, forgot their past distresses in their eagerness to 
te their enterprise. Re-embarking, therefore, on board his vessel, 
urro bade adieu to the scene of so much suffering, which he branded with 
@ appropriate name of Puerto de fa Hanbre, the Port of Famine, and 
m opened his sails to a favourable breeze that bore him onwards towards 
the south. 
Had he struck boldly out into the deep, instead of hugging the inhospitable 
yore, Where he had hitherto iound so little to recompense him, he might 
e spared himself the repetition of wearisome and wiprofitable adventures 
nd reached by a shorter route the point of his destination, But the Spanish 
iner groped his way along these unknown coasts, landing at every con- 
venient headland, as if fearful lest some fruitful region or precious mine might 
overlooked should a single break occur in the line of survey. Yet it should 
premembered that, though the true point of Pizarro’s destination is obvious 
us, familiar with the topography oe these countries, he was wandering in 
ark, feeling his way along ineli by inch, as it were, without chart to guide 
without knowledge of the seas or of the bearings of the coast, and even 
© Porque decian A Ios Castellanos, que — nales, MS., aio 1525.) The conquest of Quite 
por qué po sembraban, i cogian, sin andac by Huayna Capac tock place more than thirty 
romando los [Bustimentos agenos, pasando years before this period in our history, But 


trabajos?" Tlerrera, Hist. general, the particulars of this revulution, its time or 
precise theatre, were probably but very 
“Dioles noticia el viejo por medio del vaguely comprehended by the rude nations in 
an, como diez soles de alli babia un Rey the neighbourhood of Panam: and their 
t conierens yendo por espesas montatas, ¥ albision to it in-an unknown divhect was as 
atro Taas poderoso hijo del sul habia venide little compreheoded by the Spanish voyager, 
agro a quitarie el Reino sobre que tenian who must bave collected their information 

i sangrientas batalias.”” (Montesinus, An- frew signs much more than words, 
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with no better defined idea of the object at which he aimed than that of a 
Jand, teeming with gold, that lay somewhere at the south! It was a hunt 
after an 7 Dorado, on information searcely more circumstantial or authentic 
than that which furnished the basis of so many chimerical enterprises in this 
land of wonders. Success only, the best argument with the nnutitude, re- 
deemed the expeditions of Pizarro from a similar imputation of extravagance. 

Molding on his sontherly course under the lee of the shore, Pizarro, after a 
short run, found himself abreast of an open reach of country, or at least one 
Jess encunbered with wood, which rose by a gradual swell as it receded from the 
eoast. He Janvled with a small body of men, ant, advancing a short distance 
into the interior, fell in with an Indian hamlet. It was ahandoned by the 
inhabitants, who on the approach of the invaders had hetaken themselves to 
the mountains; and the Spaniards, entering their deserted dwellings, found 
there a good store of maize and other articles of food, and rude ornaments of 
gold of considerable value. Food was not more necessary for their bodies 
than was the sight of gold, from time to time, to stimulate their appetite for 
adventure, One spectacle, however, chilled their blood with horror, This 
was the sight of aman flesh, which they found roasting before the fire, as the 
bahariaus lad Jeft it, preparatory to their obscene repast. The Spaniards, 
conceiving that they had fallen in with a tribe of Caribs, the only race in that 
part of the New World known to be cannibals, retreated precipitately to their 
vessel.'? They were not stceled by sad familiarity with the spectacle, like the 
Conquerors of Mexico, 

The weather, which had been favourable, now set in tempestuous, with 
lheavy squalls, accompanied by incessant thender and lightning, and the rain, 
as usual in these tropical tempests, descended not so much in drops as in un- 
broken sheets of water, The Spaniards, however, preferred to take their 
chance on the raging element rather than remain in the scene of such brutal 
abominations. Dnt the fury of the storm gradually subsided, and the little 
vessel held on her way along the coast, till, coming abreast of a bold point of 
land named by Pizarro Punta Quemada, he gave orders to anchor. The 
Inaryin of the shore was fringed with a deep helt of mangrove-trees, the long 
roots of which, interlacing oue another, formed a kind of submarine lattice- 
work that made the place difficult of approach, Several avenues, opening 
through this tangled thicket, led Pizarro to conclude that the country must 
be inhabited, and he disembarked, with the greater part of his force, to 
explore the interior. 

e had net penetrated more than a league when he fond his conjecture 
verified by the sight of an Indian town, of larger size than those he had 
hitherto seen, oreupying the brow of an eminence, and well defended by pali- 
sades. The inhabitants, as usual. liad fled, but left in their dwellings a good 
supply of provisions and some gold trinkets, which the Spaniards made no 
dilficulty of appropriating to themselves. Pizarro’a flimsy bark had been 
strained by the heavy gales it had of late enemmetered, so that it was unsafe 
to prosecute the voyage farther without more thorough repairs than could be 
given to her on this desolate coast. He accordingly determined to send her 
back with a few hands to be careened at Panama, and meanwhile to establish 
his quarters in his present position, which was so favourable for defence, But 
Grst he despatched small party under Montenegro to reconnoitre the country, 
wou, if possible. to open a communication with the natives, 


"Ten Ing Ollas de Ja comida, 4 
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The latter were a warlike race. They had left their habitations in order to 
place their wives and children in safety, But they had kept an eye on the 
movements of the invaders, aud when they saw their forces divided they 
resolved to fall upon each body singly before it could communicate with the 
other. So soon, therefore, as Montenegro had penetrated through the defiles 
of the lofty hills which shoot out like spurs of the Cordilleras along this part 
of the coast, the Indian warriors, springing from their ambush, sent off a 
cloud of arrows and other missiles that darkened the air, while they made the 
forest ring with their shrill war-whoop. The Spaniards, astonished at the 
appearance of the savages, with their naked bodies gaudily painted, aud 
brandishing their weapons as they glanced among the trees and straggling 
underbrush that choked up the defile, were taken by surprise and thrown for 
@ moment into disarray. Three of their number were killed and several 
wounded, Yet, speedily rallying, they returned the discharge of the assail- 
ants with their cross-bows,—for Pizarro’s troops do not seem to have been 
provided with muskets on this expedition,—and then, gallantly charging the 
enemy, sword in hand, suceeeded in driving them back into the fastuesses of 
the mountains. But it only led them to shift their operations to another 
quarter, and make au assault on Pizarro before he could be relieved by his 
lieutenant. 

Availing themselves of their superior knowledge of the passes, they reached 
that commander’s yuarters long before Montenegro, who hit commenced a 
countermarch in the same direction; and, issuing from the woods, the bold 
savages saluted the Spanish garrison with a tempest of darts and arrows, some 
of which found their way through the joints of the larness and the quilted 
mail of the cavaliers. Bunt Pizarro was too well-practised a soldier to be alt 
his guard. Calling his men about him, he resolved nat to abide the assault 
tamely in the works, but to sally out and meet the enemy on their own 

ound, ‘The barbarians, who had advanced near the defences, fell hack as 
the Spaniards burst forth with their valiant leader at their head. But, soon 
returning with admirable ferocity to the charge, they singled ont Pizarro, 
whom by his bold bearing aud air of authority they easily recognized as the 
chief, and, hurling at hii a stor of missiles, wounded him, in spite of his 
armour, in uo less than seven places." 

Driven back by the fury of the assault directed against his own person, the 
Spanish commander retreated down the slope of the hill, still defending him- 
self as he could with sword and buckler, when his foot slipped, and he fell. 
The enemy set up a fierce yell of triumph, and some of the boldest sprang 
forward to despatch him. “Bnt Pizarro was on his feet in an instant, and, 
striking down two of the foremost with his strong arm, held the rest at bay 
till his soldiers could come to the rescue, ‘The barbarians, struek with admi- 
‘ration at his valour, began to falter, when Montenegro luckily coming on_the 
ground at the moment, and falling on their rear, conypleted their confusion : 
and, abandoning the field, they made the best of their way into the recesses 
of the mountains. ‘The ground was covered with their slain ; but the victory 
was dearly purchased by the death of two more Spaniards and a Jong list of 
wounded. : 

A eouncil of war was then called, The position had lost its charm in the 
eyes of the Spaniards, who had met here with the first resistance they had yet 
experienced on their expedition, It was necessary to plice the wounded in 
soine secure spot, where their injuries conld be attended to, Yet it was not 
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safe to proceed farther, in the crippled state of their vessel. On the whole, it was 
decided to return and report their proceedings to the governor; and. though 
the magnificent hopes of the adventurers had not been realized, Pizarro 
trusted that enough had been done to vindicate the nope of the enter- 
prise and to secure the countenance of Pedrarias for the further prosecution 
of it." 

Yet Pizarro could not make up his mind to present himself, in the present 
state of the undertaking, before the governor. He determined, therefore, to 
be set on shore with the principal part of his company at Chicama, a place on 
the main land, at a short distance west of Panama. From this place, which 


he reached without any inrther accident, he despatched the vessel, and in it” 
his treasurer, Nicolas de Ribera, with the gold he had collected, and with 


instructions to lay before the governor a full account of his discoveriesand the 
result of the expedition. 

While these events were passing, Pizarro’s associate, Almagro, had been 
busily employed in fitting out another vessel for the expedition at the port of 
Panama. It was not till long after his friend’s departure that le was prepared 
to follow him. With the assistance of Lugne, he at length sueceeded in 
equipping a small caravel and embarking a body of between sixty and seventy 
adventurers, mostly of the lowest order of the colonists. Tle steered in the 
track of his comrade, with the intention of overtaking him as soon as possible. 
By a signal previously concerted of notching the trees, he was able to identif 
tlie spots visited by Pizarro,—Puerto de Pinas, Puerto de la Hambre, Pueblo 
Quemado,—tonching suecessively at every point of the coast explored by his 
countrymen, though in a much shorter time. At the last-mentioned place he 
was received by the fierce natives with the sane hostile demonstrations as 
Pizarro, though in the present encounter the Indians did not venture beyond 
their defences. But the hot blotd of Almagro was so exasperated by this 
check that he assaulted the place and carried it sword in hand, setting fire to 
hs outworks and dwellings, and driving the wretched inhabitants into the 

ovests, 

His victory cost him dear, A wound from a javelin on the head caused an 
inflammation in one of his eyes, which, after great anguish, ended in the loss 
of it. Yet the intrepid adventurer did not hesitate to pursue his voyage, and, 
after touching at several places on the coast, some of which rewarded him with 
a considerable booty in gold, he reached the mouth of the Rio de San Juan, 
about the fourth degree of north Jatitude. He was struck with the beauty of 
the stream, and with the cultivation on its borders, which were sprinkled with 
Indian cottages showing some skill in their construction, and altogether inti- 
mating a higher civilization than anything he had yet seen. 

_ Still his mind was filled with anxiety for the fate of Pizarroand his followers. 
No trace of them had been found on the coast for a long time, and it was 
evident they must have foundered at sea or made their way back to Panama. 
This last he deemed most probable ; as the vessel might have passed him 
unnoticed under the cover of the night or of the dense fogs that sometimes 
hang over the coast. 

{mpressed with this belief, he felt no heart to continue his voyage of dis- 
covery, for which, indeed, his single bark, with its small complement of men, 
was altogether inadeqnate. He proposed, therefore, to return without delay. 
On his way he touched at the Isle of Pearls, and there learned the result of 
his friend’s expedition and the place of his present residence. He directed his 
course at once to Chicami, where the two cavaliers soon had the satisfaction 

* Herrera, Hist. general, dec, 3, lik. $, cap. 11,—Nerez, nbi supra, 
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of embracing each other and recounting their several exploits and esczpes. 
Almagro returned even better freighted with gold than his confederate, and at 
every step of his progress he had collected fresh confirmation of the existence 
of some great and opulent empire in the South. The confidence of the two 
friends was much strengthened by their discoveries ; and they unhesitatingly 
pledged themselves to one another to die rather than abandon the enterprise.*° 

The best means of obtaining the levies requisite for so formidable an under- 
taking—more formidable, as it now appeared to them, than before—were made 
the subject of long and serious discussion. It was at length decided that 
Pizarro should remain in his present quarters, inconvenient and even unwhole- 
some as they were rendered hy the humidity of the climate and the pestilent 
swarms of insects that filled the atmosphere. Almagro would pass over to 
Panama, lay the case before the governor, and secure, if possible, fis good will 
towards the prosecution of the enterprise. If no obstacle were thrown in 
their way from this quarter, they might hope, with the assistance of Luque, to 
raise the necessary supplies ; while the results of the recent expedition were 
sufficiently encouraging to draw adventurers to their standard in a community 
which had a craving for excitement that gave even danger a charm, and whie 
held life cheap in comparison with gold, 
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Ow his arrival at Panama, Almagro found that events had taken a turn less 
favourable to his views than he had anticipated, Pedrarias, the governor, was 
preparing to lead an expedition in person against a rebellious officer in Nica- 
a; and his temper, naturally not the most amiable, was still further soured 
by this defection of his lieutenant and the necessity it imposed on him of a 
long and perilous march, When, therefore, Almagro appeared before him 
with the request that he might be permitted to raise further levies to prose- 
cute his enterprise, the governor received him with obvious dissatisfaction, 
listened coldly to the narrative of his losses, turned an incredulous ear to bis 
magnificent promises for the future, and bluntly demanded an account of the 
lives which Mad been sacrified by Pizarro’s obstinacy, but which, had they 
been spared, might have stood him in good stead in his present expedition to 
icaragua, Ile positively declined to countenance the rash schemes of the 
two adventurers any longer, and the conquest of Peru would have been crushed 
in the bud, but for the efficient interposition of the remaining associate, 
Fernando de Luque. 

This sagacious ecclesiastic had received a very different impression from 
Al o's narrative from that which had been made on the mind of the 
irritable governor. The actual results of the enterprise in gold and silver thus 

™ Xerez, ubi supra.—Neharro, Relacion Hist. general, dec, 3, lib, 8, cap. 13.—Levinus 
elmaria, MS.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, loc. Apollonius, fol. 12.—Gomara, Tist. de las 
cit.—Balboa, Hist, du Pérou, chap, 15.—Re- Ind., cap. 108, 
jacion del primer, Deseub,, MS,—Herrers, 
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iar, indeed, had been small,—forming a mortifying contrast to the magnitude 
oi their expectations. But in another point of view they were of the last im- 
portance ; since the intelligence which the adyenturers had gained at every 
suecessive stage of their progress confirmed, in the strongest manner, the 
previons accounts, received from Andagoya and others, of a rich Indian empire 
at the south, which might repay the trouble of conqnering it as well as Mexico 
had repaid the enterprise of Cortés. Fully entering, therefore, into the feel- 
ines of his military associates, he used all his infinence with the governor to 
incline him to a more favourable view of Almagro’s petition ; and no one in 
the little community of Panama exercised greater influence over the couticils 
of the executive than Father Luque, for which he was indebted no less to his 
discretion and acknowledged sagacity than to his professional station. 

But while Pedrarias, overcome by the arguments or importunity of the 
churchman, yielded a reluctant assent to the application, he took care to 
testify his displeasure with Pizarro, on whom he particularly charged the loss 
of his followers, by naming Almagro as his eyual in command in the proposed 
expedition. This mortification sank deep into Pizarro’s mind. He suspected 
his comrade, with what reason does not appear, of soliciting this hoon from 
the governor, A temporary coldness arose between them, which subsided, in 
outward show at least, on Pizarre’s reflecting that it was better to have this 
authority conferred on a friend than on a stranger, perhaps an enemy. But 
the seeds of permanent distrust were left in his hosom, and lay waiting for the 
due season to ripen into a fruitful harvest of diseord.* 

Pedrarias had been originally interested in the enterprise, at least so far as 
to stipulate for a share of the gains, though he had not contributed,-as it 
appears, a single dueat towards the expenses, He was at length, however, 
induced to relinquish all right to a share of the contingent pvofits. But in his 
manner of doing so he showed a mercenary spirit better becoming a pi 
trader than a high officer of the crown. He stipulated that the associates 
should seenre to him the sum of one thousand pesos de ovo in requital of his 
xoou will, and they eagerly closed with his proposal, rather than be encumbered 
withthis pretensions. For so paltry a consideration did he resign his portion of 
the rich spoil of the Incas !* But the governor was not gifted with the eye 
of a prophet. His avarice was of that short-sighted kind which defeats itself. 
He had sacrificed the chivalrous Balboa just as that officer was opening to: 
him the conquest of Pern, and he would now have quenched the spirit of 
enterprise, that was taking the same direction, in Pizarro and his associates. 

Not long after this, in the following year, he was succeeded in his govern- 
ment by Don Perlro de los Rios, a cavalier of Cordova. It was the policy of 
the Castilian crown to allow no one of the great colonial officers to occupy the 


Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap, Barcia, tom, iii. 

Pp. .180.—Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1528. 
~Rerrera, Hist, general. dec. 3, lib, 8, cap, 12. 
* Such is the account of Oviedo, who was 
present at the interview between the governor 
and Atwagro when the terms of compen- 
sation were discussed, The dialogue, which 
is amusing enongh, and well told by the old 
Chronicler, may be found translated in Ap- 
pendix No. 5. Another version of the affair 
is given in the Relacion, often quoted by me, 
of one of the Peruvian conquerors, in which 
Vedrarias is said to have gone out of the 
partnership voluntarily, from his disyust al 
the unpromising state of affairs ; " Vucltoscon 


la dicha gente 4 Panamni, destrozadas y gasta- 
dos que ya nu tenian haciendus para tornar 
con provisiones y gentes que todo lo habian 
gastado, el dicho Pedrarias de Avila les dijo, 
qne ya el no queria mas hacer compailia con 
ellos en los gastos de la armada, que si ellos — 
qnerian volver a sy costa, que lo biciesen; y- 
ansi come gente que hubia perdide todo lo que 
tenia y tanto habia trabajado, acurdaron de 
tornar di proseguir su jornada y dar fin 4 lua” 
vidas y haciendas que les quedaba, 6 descu- 
brir agnella tierra, y ciertamente ellos tubieron 
grande coustancia y anime.” Relacion del 
primer. Descub., MS, ; 
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same station so long as to render biméelf formidable ry nis authority? It 
had, moreover, many particular causes of disgust with Pedrarias. The func- 
tionary sent out to succeed him was fortified with ample instructions for the 
good of the colony, and especially of the natives, whose yeligions conversion 
was urged as a capital object, and whose personal freedom was unerynivoeally 
asserted, as loyal vassals of the crown. It is but justice to the Spanish 
government to admit that its provisions were generally euided by a humane 
and considerate policy, which was as regularly frustrated by the enpidity of 
the colonist and the capricious cruelty of the conqueror, ‘The few remaining 
ears of Pedrarias were spent in petty squabbles, both of a personal and ofticial 
nature ; for he was still continued in othce, though in one of less consideration 
than that which he had hitherto filled. He survived but a few years, leaving 
behind him a reputation not to be envied, of one who united a pusillanimous 
‘spirit. with uncontrollable passions, but who displayed, notwithstanding, a 
certain enerzy of character, or, to speak more correctly, an impetuasity of 
al ia which might have led to good results had it taken a right direction, 
Uniortunately, his lack of discretion was such that the direction he tool was 
rarely of service to his country or to himself, 
Having setiled their diffienlties with the governor, and obtained his sanction 
to their enterprise, the confederates lost no time in waking the requisite pre- 
‘parations for it. ‘Their first step was to execute the memorable contract which 
served as the basis of their future arrangements; and, as Pizarro’s name 
appears in this, it seems probable that that chief had crossed over to Panama. 
s0 soon as the favourable disposition of Pedrarias had been secured.‘ The 
instrument, after invoking in the most solemn manner the names of the Toly 
Trinity and Our Lady the Blessed Virgin, sets forth that whereas the parties 
have full authority to discover and subdue the countries and provinces lying 
south of the Gulf, belonging to the empire of Pern. and as Fernando de Luque 
had advanced the funds for the enterprise in bars of gold of the value of twenty 
thousand pesos, they mutually bind themselves to divide equally amoug them 
‘the whole of the conquered territory. This stipulation is reiterated over and 
over again, particularly with reference to Luque, who, it is declared, is to be 
entitled to one-third of all lands, reperéinicentos, treasnves of every kind, gold, 
silver, and precious stones,—to one-third even of all vassals, rents, and emoliu- 
ments arising from such grants as may he conferred by the crown on either of 
his military associates, to be held for his own use, or for that of his heirs, 
assigns, or legal representative. 
The two captains solemnly engage to devote themselves exelnsively to the 
present undertaking until it is accomplished ; and in ease of failive in their 
part of the covenant they pledge themselves to reimburse Luqne for his ad- 
vances, for which all the property they possess shall be held responsible, and 


this declaration is to be a stulicient warrant for the execution of judgment 


4 This policy is noticed by the sagacions 
Martyr: “De mutandis namque ploriaque 
“gubernatoribus, ne longa nimis imperit as- 
-Suetudine insolescant, cogitacur, qui previpue 
non fuerint prouinciarum domitores, de hisce 
dueibns namque alia ratio ponderatur.” (De 
Orbe Novo (Parisiis, 1887), p. 498.) One can- 
“not but regret that the philosopher whe took 
so keen an interest in the successive revelu- 
tions of the different portions of the New 
World should have dicd before the empire of 
the Incas was disclosed to Europeans. He 
-Hived to learn and to record the wonders of 


* Rich Mexico, the seat of Monteznma : 
Not Cazeo in leru, the richer seat of Ata- 
balipa.” 


‘ In opposition to most authorities, —but 
not to the judicions Gnintana,—l have con- 
formed to Montesinos, in placing the execution 
of the contract ab the commencement of the 
second, instead of the first, expedition. This 
arrangement coincides with the date of the 
instrument itself, which, moreover, is reported 
in extenso by vo ancient writer whom I Lave 
consulted except Montesinos, 
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against them, in the same manner as if it had proceeded from the decree of a 
court of justice. : 
The commanders, Pizarro and Almagro, made oath, in the name of God 
and the Holy Evangelists, sacredly to keep this covenant, swearing it on the 
wnissal, on which they traced with their own hands the sacred emblem of the 
vross, To give still wreater efficacy to the compact, Father Luque adminis-— 
tered the sacrament to the parties, dividing the consecrated wafer into three 
artions, of Which each one of them partook ; while the by-standers, says an 
Ketarint, were affected to tears by this spectacle of the solemn ceremonial 
with which these men voluntarily devoted themselves to a sacrifice that 
seemed little short of insanity.* f yj 

The instrument, which was dated March 10th, 1526, was subscribed by 
Luque, and attested by three respectable citizens of Panama, one of whom 
signed on behalf of Pizarro, and the other for Almagro ; since neither of these 
parties, according to the avowal of the instrument, was able to subscribe his 
own name.® 

Such was the singular compact by which three obseure individuals coolly 
carved out and partitioned among themselves an empire of whose extent, | 
power, and resources, of whose situation, of whose existence even, they had 
no sure or precise knowledge. The positive and unhesitating manner in- 
which they speak of the grandeur of this empire, of its stores of wealth, so 
couformable to the event, but of which they could have really known go little, 
forms a striking contrast with the general skepticism and indifference mani-_ 
fested by nearly every other person, high and low, in the community of — 
Panama? 

The roy ae tone of the instrument ix not the least remarkable feature in_ 
it, especially when we contrast this with the relentless ete pursued hy the | 
very men who were parties to it in their conquest of the country. “In the 
name of the Prince of Peace,” says the illustrious historian of America, “they 
vatified a contract of which plunder and bloodshed were the objects.?* The 
yetection seems reasonable. Yet, in criticising what is done, as well as what 
is written, we must take into account the spirit of the times.? The invocation 
of Heaven was natural, where the object of the undertaking was in part 
religious one. Religion entered more or less into the theory, at least, of th 
Spanish conyuests in the New World. That motives of a baser sort mingled 
largely with these higher ones, and in different proportions according to the 
character of the individual, no oue will deny, And few are they that have 
proposed to themselves a long career of action without the intermixture of 
sane vulgar personal motive,—fame, honours, or emolument. Yet that religion 
furnishes a key to the American crusades, however rudely they may have 
heen conducted, is evident froin the history of their origin ; from the sanction — 
openly given to them by the Head of the Church ; from the throng of self- 
devoted missionaries who followed in the track of the conquerors to garner up 


* This singular instrument is given at it were synonymous. Historia de las Indias. : 
length by Montesinos, (Annales, MS. afio- Islas ¢ Tierra Firme del Mar Oceano, MS., 
1528.) Tt may be found in the original in Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 1, ’ 


Appendix No.6. - * Robertson, America, vol. iii. p. 5. na 
ive ie some investigation of the fact, which» « 5 perfect jndge will read each work of wit — 
These etree eee | Shast: cone, of With the same epirk that itm author errier a 

»'s ignorance of the art of writing, sec ¢ spirit that its author writ,” — 
heal 4, chap, 5, of thia History. suys the great bard of Reason. A fair criti- — 


* The epithet of foro, or madman," was  cism will apply the same rule to acti 5 
peerningly bestowed on Father Luque, for bis writing, ania! the moral pdr pr ps a 
spitited exertions in behalf of the enterprise: will take Jarzely into account the spirit of the 
Padre Lague o loro, says Ovieds of him, asif age whick prompted it, i 
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the rich harvest uf souls; from the reiterated instructions of the crown, the 
great object of which was the conversion of the natives; from those super- 
stitious acts of the iron-hearte:d soldiery themselves, which, however they may 
he set down to fanaticism, were clearly too much in earnest to leave any 
und for the charge of hypocrisy. It was indeed a fiery cross that was 
rne over the devoted land, scathing and consnming it in its terrible progress; 
but it was still the cross, the sign of man’s salvation, the only sign by which 
oe, and generations yet unborn were to be rescued from eternal 
rdition, 
est is a remarkable fact which has hitherto escaped the notice of the his- 
torian, that cage was not the rea: party to this contract. He represented 
another, who placed in his hands the funds required for the undertaking. 
This appears from an instrument signed by Luque himself and certified before 
the same notary that prepared the original contract. he instrument declares 
that the whole sum of twenty thousand pesos advanced for the expedition was 
furnished by the Licentiate Gasper de Hanno, then at Panami; that the 
vicar acted ouly as his agent and by his authority ; and that, in consequence 
the said Espinosa and no other was entitled to a third of all the profits and 
acquisitions resulting from the conquest of Peru. This instrument, attested 
by three persons, one of them the same who had witnessed the original eon- 
tract, was dated on the 6th of August, 1531.'° The Licentiate Mspinosa was 
a respectable functionary, who had filled the ottice of principal alealde in 
Darien, and since taken a conspicuous part in the conquest and settlement of 
Tievra Firme. [[e enjoyed much cae peda for his personal character and 
‘station ; and it is remarkable that so little should be known of the manner in 
which the covenant so solemnly made was executed in reference to him. As 
in the case of Columbus, it is probable that the unexpected magnitude of the 
results was such as to prevent a faithful adherence to the original stipulation ; 
and yet, from the same consideration, one can hardly doubt that the twenty 
thousand pesos of the bold speculator must have brought him a magnificent 
return. Nor did the worthy vicar of Panama, as the history will show here- 
after, go without his reward. 

Having completed these preliminary arrangements, the three associates lost 
no time in making preparations for the voyage. Two vessels were purchased, 
larger and every way better than those employed on the former occasion, 
Stores were laid in, as experience dictated, on a larger seale than before, and 
proclamation was made of ‘tan expedition to Peru.” But the eall was not 
readily answered by the skeptical citizens of Panama, Of nearly two hundred 
men who had embarked on the former cruise, not more than three-fourths now 
remained.'! This dismal mortality, and the emaciated, poverty-stricken aspect 
of the survivors, spoke more eloquently than the braggart promises and mag- 
nificent prospects held out by the adventurers. Still, there were men in the 
sara such desperate circumstances that any change seemed like a 
chance of bettering their condition. Most of the former company also, strange 
to say, felt more pleased to follow up the adventure to the end than to abandon 


holes o¢iebres, tom. ii, Apend. No. 2, notu. 


© The instrument making this extraordi- 
') Con ciento i diez Hombres salid de Pa- 


nary disclosure is cited at length in a manu- 


scriptentitied Noticia general del Perf, Tierra 

rme y Chili, by Francisco Lopex de Cara- 
vantes, a fiscal officer in these colonies, The 
MS., formerly preserved in the Hbrary of the 
great college of Cuenca at Salamanca, 1s now 
to be found in her Majesty's brary at Madrid, 
The passage is extracted by Quintana, Eepa- 


nami, i fue donde estaba el Capitan Pigarre 
con otros cinguenta de los primeros clepto i 
diez, que com él salieron, 1 dé los setenta, que 
el Capitan Almagro Ilevd, quando le fue & 
busear, que los clento { treinta i4 evan muer- 
tos." Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap. Barcia, 
tom. iii. p, 180, 


ev 
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it as they saw the light of a better day dawning upow them. From these | 
sources tle two captains succeeded in mustering about one hundred and sixty 
men, making altogether a very inadequate force for the conquest of an empire, 
A few horses were also purchased, and a better supply ot ammunition and 
military stores than before, though still on a very limited scale. Considering 
their funds, the only way of accounting for this must be by the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies at Panama, which, veceutly founded,.aud on the remote 
coast of the Pacific, could be approached only by crossing the rugged barrier of 
mountains, which made the transportation of bulky articles extremely difficult. 
Even such scanty stock of materials as it — was probably laid under 
heavy contribution, at the present juncture, by the governor's preparations for 
his own expedition to the north. 

Thus inditferently provided, the two captains, each in his own vessel, again 
took their departure from Panama, under the direction of Bartholomew Ruiz, 
a sagucious and resolute pilot, well experienced in the navigation of the 
Southern Ocean, Tle was a native of Moguer, in Andalusia, that little nursery 
of nautical enterprise, which furnished so many seamen for the first voyages 
of Columbus. Without touching at the intervening points of the coast, which 
oflered no attraction to the voyagers, they stood farther out to sea, steering 
direct for the Rio de San Juan, the utmost limit reached by Almagro. The 
season was hetter selected than on the former occasion, and they were borne 
along by favourable breezes to the place of their destination, which they 
reached without accident in a few days. Entering the mouth of the river, 
they saw the banks well lined with Indian habitations ; and Pizarro, disem- : 
barking at the head of a party of soldiers, succeeded in surprising a small 
village and carrying off a considerable hooty of gold ornaments found in the 
dwellings, together with a few of the natives. nL 

Flushed with their suecess, the two chiefs were confident that the sight of - 
the rich spoil so speedily obtained could not fail to draw adventurers to their 
standard in Panaiwéi; and, as they felt more than ever the necessity of a 
stronger force to cope with the thickening population of the country which — 
they were now to penetrate, it was decided that Almagro should return with 
the treasure and beat up for reinforcements, while the pilot Ruiz, in the other | 
vessel, should reconnoitre the country towards the south, and obtain such 
information as might determine their future movements. Pizarro, with the 
rest of the force, would remain in the neighbourhood of the river, as he was 
assured by the Indian prisoners that not far off in the interior was an open f 
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reach of country, where he and his men could find comfortable quarters. This 
arrangement was instantly put in execution, We will first accompany the 
intrepid pilot in his eruise towards the south. a: 
Coasting along the great continent, with his canvas still spread to favourable — ; 
winds, the first place at which Ruiz east anchor was off the little island of. 
Gallo, about two degrees north. The inhabitants, who were not numerous, 
were prepared to sive him a hostile reception ; for tidings of the invaders had 
preceded them along the country, and even reached this insulated spot. As 


the object of Ruiz was to explore, not to conquer, he did not care to entangle 


himself in hostilities with the natives ; so, changing his purpose of landing, hi 
weighed anchor, ane ran down the coast as far as what is now called the Bay’ 
of St. Matthew. The country, which, as he advanced, continued to exhibit 
evidence of a better culture ‘as well as of a more dense population than the 
parts hitherto seen, was crowded, along the shores, with spectators, who gave 

‘* Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. MS.— % — 
iii, pp. 180, 181.—-Naharro, Relocion summaria, Melia ik eo dec lit copa, 
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no signs of fear or hostility. They stood gazing on the vessel of the white 
nen as it glided smoothly into the crystal waters of the bay, fancying it, savs 
an old writer, some mysterious being descended from the skies. ©” 5 
Without staying long enough on this friendly coast to undeceive the simple 
people, Ruiz, standing off shore, struck out into the deep sea; but he had not 
jled far in that direction when he was surprised by the sight of a vessel, 
ing in the distance like a caravel of considerable size, traversed by a large 
hat carried it sluggishly over the waters. The oll navigator was not a 
“pion by this phenomenon, as he was contident no European bark 
ave heen before him in these latitudes, and no Indian nation yet «dis- 
ered, not even the civilized Mexican, was acquainted with the use of sails 
nnavigation. As he drew near, be found it was a large vessel, or rather raft, 
called bats by the natives, consisting of a number of huge timbers of a light, 
porous wood, tightly Jashed together, with a frail flooring of reeds raised on 
them by way of deck. ‘T'wo masts or sturdy poles, erected in the middle of the 
vessel, sustained a large square sail of cotton, while a rude kind of rudder aud 
movable keel, made of plank inserted between the logs, enabled the mariner 


“continent. 


d ever seen in the country 


“Traian sna mauteles y antennas de 
y fina madera y yelos de algodon del 
falle de manera que los nuestros 
Relucion de los primers Descubri- 
de F. Pizarro y Liego de Almagro, 
del Codive No. (20 de la Biblioteca 
rial de Vienna, MS. 
a short notice of this expedition, 
apparently at che time of it, or soon 
a nipele specification is yiven of the 
eral articles found im the balsa; among 
are mentioned vases and mirrors of 
ehed silver, and curious fubrics both 


lected from some of these Indians, 


tive a direction to the floating fabrie, whieh held on its course without the 
fof oar or paddle. ‘The simple architecture of this craft was sutticient for 
é purposes of the natives, and indeed has continued tu answer them to the 
esent day ; for the bufea, sarmounted by small thatched huts or cabins, still 
‘supplies the most commodious means for the transportation of passengers ard 
luggage on the streams and along the shores of this part af the South American 


n coming alongside, Ruiz found several Indians, both men and women, on 
d, some with rich ornaments on their persons, besides several articles 
ought with considerable skill in gold and silver, which they were carrying 
for purposes of trattic to the ditferent places along the coast. 


But what most 


tracted his attention was the woollen cloth of which some of their dresses 
ore made, It was of a fine texture, delicately embroidered with figures of 

yand flowers, and dyed in brilliant colours. Te also observed in the boat 
mit of balances made to weigh the precions metals." 
proofs of ingenuity and civilization, so much higher thau anything he 
was heightened by the intelligence which he 
Two of them had come from Tumbez, 
vian port, some degrees to the sonth; and they gave him to under- 
that in their neighlourhood the fields were covered with large flocks of 
nimals from wich the wool was obtained, and that gold and silver were 
Imost as common as wood in the palaces of their monarch. ‘The Spaniards 
stened freed to reports which harmonized so well with their fond desires, 
‘hough half dlsteusteng the exaggeration, Ruiz resolved to detain some of 
Indians, including the natives of Tumbez, that they might repeat the 


Lis astonishment at 


cotton and woollen: * Espejos cuarnecidos de 
lndicha plats, y Casas y otras vasijas para beber, 
trahian mucbus mantas de lana y de algodon, 
y camisas y aljubas y aleaceres y alarcmes, y 
dtras muchas repas, tedy lo mas de ello way 
labrado de labures muy ricas de colures de 
Erana y cnemisi y azul y amarilio, y de todus 
otras colores ile diversas maneras de labores y 
figuras de aves y animales, y Pescados, ¥ 
arbolesas y trabian nos pesos chiquitos de 
pesar oro come heehura de Romana, y otras 
mucbas cosas." Relacion sacada de la Bib- 
licteca Imperial de Vienue, Ms. 
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in this divection on the Pacitic, had crossed the equinoctial line. This 
the liwit of his discoveries ; on reaching which he tacked about, and, standing 
away to the north, succeeded, aiter an absence of several weeks, in regaining 
the spot where he hat left Pizarro anc his comrades.’ ; 

[i was high time ; for the spirits of that little band had been sorely tried by 
the perils they had encountered. On the departure of his vessels, Pizar 
marched into the interior, in the hope of finding the pleasant champai 
country which had been promised him by the natives. But at every step 
forests seemed to grow denser and darker, and the trees towered to a hei 
such as he had never seen, even in these fruitful regions, where Nature wo 
on so gigantic a scale,” Hill continued to rise above hill, as he adv: 
rolling onward, as it were, by successive waves to join that colossal barri 
of the Andea, whose frosty sides, far away above the clouds, spread out 
a curtain of burnished silver, that seemed to connect the heavens with the 
earth, 

Qu crossing these woody eminences, the forlorn adventurers would plu 
into ravines of frightful depth, where the exhalations of a humid soil stea 
up wmidst the incense of sweet-scented flowers, which shone through the d 
gloom in every conceivable variety of colour, Birds, especially of the pan 
tribe, mocked this fantastic variety of nature with tints as brilliant as t 
of the vegetable world. Monkeys chattered in crowds above their heads, an 
mide grimaces like the fiendish spirits of these solitudes; while hideou 
reptiles, engeudered in the slimy depths of the pools, gathered round the fi 
steps of the wanderers. Here was scen the gigantic loa, coiling his unwit 
folds about the trees, so as hardly to be distinguished from their trun! 
he was ready te dart npon his prey ; and alligators lay basking on the borde 
of the streams, or, gliding under the waters, seized their incautious victim 
before he was aware of their approach.” Many of the Spaniards peris 
miserably in this way, and others were waylaid by the natives, who 
jealous eye on their movements and availed themselves of every opportun 
to tuke them at advantage. Fourteen of Pizarro’s men were cut of at 
in a canoe which had stranded on the bank of a streat.'* 4 

Famine came in addition to other troubles, and it was with difficulty that 
they found the means of sustaining life on the scanty fare of the forest 
aceasionally the potato, as it grew without cultivation, or the wild cocoanut, 
or, on the shore, the salt aud bitter fruit of the mangrove ; though the shore 
wits less tolerable than the forest, from the swarms of mosquitoes which com- 
pelled the wretched adventurers to bury their bodies up to their very faces 
the sund. In this extremity of suflering, they thought only of urn j 
_“ Neve, Conq. del Peru, ap. Darcia, tom. — fresh in their own memory must be go in th 
1%. pe Tht. Relucton gacada de la Biblioteca of every one else. ; 
Imperial de Vienna, MS—Herrera, List. «Todo eru montaias, con arboles basi 
general, dee. lib, s, cap. 13.—One of the el cielo!" Herrera, Hist, general, 
authorities speals of has having been sixty supra. 

Gays on this crui-e, I vegret not to be able to * Thid.. ubi supra. ‘ 
give precise dates of the events in these early ** Herrera, luc, cit.—Gomara, Hist. de 
expeditions, But chronology is a thing Ted., cap, 103, Naharro, Relacion sum 
leneath the notice of these ancient chroniclers, MS. ' 
who seem to think that the date ef events so 
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ad ail schemes of avarice and ambition—except with Piearry anid af 
untless spirits—were exchanged for the one craving tlesive to return to 
Panama. ; 
— It was at this erisis that the pilot Ruiz returned with the veport of his 
brilliant discoveries ; and, not long after, Almagro sailed into port with his 
vessel laden with provisions and a considerable reinforcement of volunteers, 
The voyage of that commander had been prosperous. When he arrive as 
Panama, he found the government in the hands of Don Pedro de los Rios : 
nd he came to anchor in the harbour, unwilling to trust himself on shove tll 
had obtained from Father Luque some account of the dispositions of the 
tive. ‘These were sufliciently favourable; for the new governor hal 
war instructions fully tw carry out the arrangements nile by his prede- 
cessor With the associates. On learning Almagro’s arrival, he came down to 
the port to welcome him, professing his willingness to afford every facility for 
the execution of his designs. Fortunately, just before this period a small body 
of military adventurers had come to Panama from the mother-country, burn- 
‘with desire to make their fortunes in the New World. They caughs auch 
eagerly than the old and wary colonists at the golden bait hell out to 
3 and with their addition, and that of a few snpernumerary stragglers 
hung about the town, Almagro found himself at the head of a reinforce- 
ment of at least eighty men, with which, having laid in a fresh supply of 
stores, he again set sail for the Rio de San Juan. 
The arrival of the new recruits all eager to follow up the expedition, the 
nfortable change in their circumstances profuced by an ample supply of 
wovisions, and the glowing pictures of the wealth that awaited them inthe 
uth, all had their effect on the bo he spirits of Pizarro’s followers. Their 
toils and privations were speedily forgotten, and, with the lneyant and 
ble feelings incident to a freebooter’s life, they now called as eagerly on 
commander to go forward in the yoyage as they had befoye ealled on him 
abandon it. Availing themselves of the renewed spirit of enterprise, the 
s embarked on board their vessels, and, under the guidance of the 
‘an pilot, steered in the same track he hac lately pursued, 
_ But the favourable season for a southern course, which in these latitudes 
sts but a few months in the year, had heen sutfered to escape. The breezes 
w steadily towards the north, and a strong current, not far from shore, set 
the same direction. ‘The winds frequeutly rose into tempests, and tho 
tunate voyagers were tossed about, for many days, in the boiling srrges, 
midst the most awful storms of thunder and lightning, until at length they 
a secure haven in the island of Gallo, already visited hy Ruiz. As they 
ere now too strong in numbers to apprehend an assanit, the crews Jando, 
d, experiencing no molestation from the natives, they continue on the 
d for a fortnight, refitting their damaged vessels, and recruiting them- 
after the fatigues of the ocean. Then, resuming their voyage, the cap- 
stood towards the south until they reached the bay of St. Matthew. As 
advanced along the coast, they were struck, as Ruiz had been before, with 
evidences of a higher civilization constantly exhibited in the general 
spect of the country and its inhabitants. The hand of cultivation was visible 
n every quarter, The natural appearance of the coast, too, had something in 
for instead of the eternal labyrinth of mangrove-trees, with 
plicated roots snarled into formidable coils under the water, as if to 


ebony, and with a species of mahogany, and other havi 
woods that take the most brilliant and variegated polish, ‘The sandal-wood, 
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and many balsamic trees of unknown names, scattered their sweet odours far 
and wide, not in an atmosphere tainted with vegetable corruption, but on the 
pure breezes of the ocean, beuring health as well as fragrance on their wings, 
Broad patches of cultivated land intervened, disclosing hilt-sides covered with 
the yellow maize ani the potato, or checkered, in the lower levels, with blooming 
plantations of eacav.'" ye, 
The villages became more numerous ; and, as the vessels rode at anchor off 
the port of ‘Tacamez, the Spaniards saw hefure them a town of two thon 
houses or more, laid out into streets, with a numerous population clust 
around it in the suburbs”) The men and women displayed many ornaments 
of gold and precious stones abont their persons, which may seem strange con- 
sidering that the Pernvian Incas claimed a monopoly of jewels for themsely: 
and the nobles on whom they condescended to bestow them, But, although 
the Spaniards had now reached the outer limits of the Peruvian empire, it 
was not Peru, but Quito, and that portion of it but recently brought under 
the sceptre of the Incas, where the ancient usages of the people conld har 
have been effaced under the oppressive system of the American despots. The 
adjacent country was, moreover, particularly rich in gold, which, collected: 
from the washings of the streams, still forms one of the staple produ ; 
Barbacoas, Here, too, was the fair River of Emeralds, so called from the 
quarries of the beautiful gem on its borders, from which the Indian monarchs _ 
euriched their treasury,*! t 
The Spaniards gazed with delight on these undeniable evidences of weal: 
atul saw in the eareful eultivation of the soil a comfortable assurance that the 
had at length reached the land which had so long been seen in brilliant, thon 
distant, perspective before them, But here again they were doomed to _ 
disappointed by the warlike spirit of the people, who, conscious of their o 
strength, showed no disposition to yuail before the invaders, On the contra 
severul of their canoes shot out, loaded with warriors, who, displaying a go 
mask as their ensign, hovered round the vessels with looks of detiance, 
When pursned, easily took shelter under the lee of the land.** wy 
A more formidable body nustered along the shore, to the number, according 
to the Spanish acconnts, of at least ten thousand warriors, eager, apparently, 
te come to close action with the invaders, Nor could Pizarro, who had lant 
with a party of his men in the hope of a conference with the nativ 
prevent hostilities; and it might have gone hard with the Spans 
pressed by their resolute enemy so superior in numbers, but for a ui 
__” Nerez, Cong. del Pern, ap. Bateia, tom, more befitting the times of the Incas. ‘ 
i. p. 161.—Relucion sacada de Ja Biblioteca wever visited it,” says the traveller, * 
Imperial de Vienna, MS.—Naharroe, Relocion to the superstitions dread of the 
sumuuria, MS,—Montesinos, Aunales, MS. who assured me that it was enchante 
allo 1626.—Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 1, cap. guarded by an enormovs dragov, 
1,--Relacion del primer, Deseub., MS. poured forth thunder and lightning on J 
** Pizaryo's secretary speaks of one of the who dared tu uscend the river.” —Residen 
towns as containing 3000 houses: “En esta in South America, vol. ii. p. 406. < 
Tierra havia muchos Mantenimientos, i la ““Salieron a loz dichos navios quatoree 
Gente tenia mui buena onten de vivir, los canons grandes con muchos Tnniion don abet 
Pueblos con sus tables, i Plagas: Pacble huvia dus de ovo y plata, y trabian en la w 100 
que tenia mas de tres mil Casas, i otros havia 6 en estandarte y encima de él un bolto di 
Iuenores.”” Cong, del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. mucho desly de oro, y dieron uma snelta 4 
navios por ayisarlos en manera que no I 


iif. p. 141. 

*" Stevenson, who visited this part of the pudiese enojar, y asi dieron wuelta acia asn 7 
coast early in the present century, is profuse pueblo, y los navios no los pudie¢ron tomar 
in bis description of its mineral and vegetable porque ee metieron en Jos baxos junto a 
treasures. The emerakl-mine in the neigh- Ja tierra," Relacion sacada de Ia Biblioteca 
bourhood of Las Eemeralias, once so famous, — _Imperia) de Vienna, MS. ae 


is now placed under the ban of a superstition 
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accident re 


Christians to regain their vessels ! * 
_ A council of war was now called, 


at once, as beyond their strength, 


ace rted hy the historians as happening to one of the cavatiers. ‘This 
was a fall trom his horse, which so astonished the barbarians, who were not 
prepared for this division of what seemed one and the same being into two, 
that, filled with consternation, they fell back, and left a way open for the 


ci It was evident that the forces of the 
‘Spaniards were unequal to a contest with so numerous and well-appointed a 
body of natives ; and, even if they should prevail here, they onale 

Bye of stemming the torrent which must rise against them in their progress, 
—for the country was becoming more and more thickly settled, and towns and 
hamlets started into view at every new headland which they doubled. It was 
better, in the opinion of some,—the faint-hearted,—to abandon the enterprise 
But Almagro took a different view of the 


have no 


affaix. “To go home,” he said, “with nothing done, would be ruin, as well as 


dis 


& 


lunteers as they needed.” 


him, of remainin 
all very well,” 


t e. There was scarcely one but had left creditors at Panama, who 
looked for payment to the frnits of this expedition. To go home now would 
be to deliver themselves at once into their hands. 
— Better to roam a freeman, though in the wilderness, than to lie boun 
tters in the dungeons of Panama.** The only course for them,” he concluded, 
was the one lately pursued. Pizarro might find some more cormodious 
lace where he could remain with part of the force while he himself went back 
r recruits to Panama. The story they had now to tell of the riches of the 
land, as they had seen them with their own eyes, would put their expedition 
avery different light, and could not fail to draw to their banner as many 


1t would be to go to — 
with 


But this recommendation, however judicious, was not altogether to the taste 
the latter commander, who did not relish the part, which constantly fell te 
eine in the swamps and forests of this wild country. “It 

e said to Almagro, “for you, who pass your time pleasantly 


enough, careering to and fro in your vessel, or snugly sheltered in a land of 


“) 


* Al tiempo del romper los unos con les 
ros, uno de aquellos de caballo cayé del 
cuballo abajo; y como los Indios yieron divi- 
dinse aquel animel en dos partes, teniendo por 
Lt) que todo cra una cosa, fue tanto el 
ielo que tubieron que volvicron las espaldas 
dando voces «i los suyos, diciendo, que se habia 
hecho dos huciendo udtniracive dello: lo cual 
no fué sin misterio ; poryue i ne acaccer esto 
Presume, que mataran todos loseristianos.” 
Relacion det ‘primer, Descub,, MS.) This 
p of accounting for the panic of the bar- 
barians is certainly quite as credible as the 
egy under similar cireuustances, 
afforded by the apparition ef the militant 
- fipostle St. James, bo oflen noticed by the 
historians of these wars. 
~ # No era bien bolyer -pobres, 4 pedir 
‘limosna, i morir en tas Carceles, los que 
tenian deudas.” Werreva, Hist. general, dec. 


enty at Panui; but it is quite another matter for those who stay behind 
) droop and die of hunger in the wilderness.”** ‘To this Almagro retorted 
th some heat, professing his own willingness to take charge of the brave 
men who would remain with him, if Pizarro declined it. 
suming a more angry and menacing tone, from words they would have soon 
some to blows, as both, laying their hands on their swords, were preparing to 
rush on each other, when the treasurer Ribera, aided by the pilot 


The controversy 


uiz, SUC+ 


3, lib. 10, cap. 2. 

+“Como iba, i venia en los Navios, 
adonde no le faltaba Vitualla, no padecia la 
miseria de la hambre, i obras angustias que 
tenion, i ponian 4 todos en estrema congoja,” 
Cilerrera, Hist. general, dee. 3, lib. LU, cap. 
2,) The cavaliers of Cortés and Pizarro, low- 
ever doughty their achievements, cortainly 
fell short of those knights-errant, commento 
rated by Hudibras, who, 


* As some think, 
Of old Ail neither eat nor drink ; 
Because, when thorough deserts vast 
And regions desolate they past, 
Unless they grazed, there's not one word 
OF their provision on record 5 
Which made some confidently write, 
They had no stomachs but to fight.” 
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ceeded in pacifying them. It required but little effort on the part of thiese 
cooler counsellors to convince the cavaliers of the folly of a conduct which 
must at once terminate the expedition in a manner little creditable to its pro- 
jectors. A reconciliation consequently took place, sufficient, at least in out- 
ward show, to allow the two commanders to act together in concert. Almagro’s 
plan was then adopted ; and it only remained to find out the most secure and 
conyenient spot for Pizarro’s quarters. ye 

Several days were passed in touching at different parts of the coast, as they 
retraced their eourse ; but everywhere the natives appeared to have caught 
the alarin, and assumed a menacing, and from their numbers a formidable, 
aspect. The more northerly region, with its unwholesome fens and forests, 
where nature wages a war even more relentless than man, was not to be 
thought of. In his perplexity, they decided on the little island of Gallo, as 
being, on the whole, from its distance from the shore, and from the scantiness 
of its population, the most eligible spot for them in their forlorn and destitute 
condition.?° 

But no sooner was the resolution of the two captains made known than a 
feeling of discontent broke forth among their followers, especially those who 
were to remain with Pizarro on the island. “ What!” they exclaimed, “ were 
they to be dragged to that obscure spot to die by hunger? The whole expe- 
dition had been a cheat and a failure, from beginning to end. The golden 
countries, so much vaunted, had seemed to fly before them as they advanced ; 
and the little gold they had been fortunate enough to glean had all been sent 
back to Panamé to entice other fools to follow their example. What had 
they got in return for all their sufferings? The only treasures they could 
boast were their bows and arrows, and they were now to be left to die on this 
dreary island, without so much as a rood of consecrated ground to lay their 
bones in !” *7 

In this exasperated state of feeling, several of the soldiers wrote back to 
their friends, informing them of their deplorable condition, and complaining 
of the cold-blooded manner in which they were to be sacrificed to the obstinate 
cupidity of their leaders. But the latter were wary enough to anticipate this 
movement, and Almagro defeated it by seizing all the letters in the vessels 
and thus cutting off at once the means of communication with their friends at 
home. Yet this act of unscrupulous violence, like most other similar acts, fell 
short of its purpose ; for a soldier named Sarabia had the ingenuity to evade 
it by introducing a letter intoa ball of cotton, which was to be taken to Panama 
ye specimen of the products of the country and presented to the governor’s 
ady. 

The letter, which was signed by several of the disaffected soldiery besides 
the writer, painted in gloomy colours the miseries of their condition, accused 
the two commanders of being the authors of this, and called on the authorities 


** Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— 
Relacion sacada de la Biblioteca Imperial de 
Viena, MS.—Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS. 
—Zarate Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, cap. 1.—Her- 
rera, Hist. general, dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 2.—It 
was singularly unfortunate that Pizarro, in- 
stead of striking farther south, should have so 
long clung to the northern shores of the conti- 
nent. Dampier notices them as afflicted with 
incessant rain; while the inhospitable forests 
and the particularly ferocious character of the 
natives continued to make these regions but 
little Known down to his time. See his 


Voyages and Adventures (London, 1776), 
vol. i. chap. 14. 

*" “Miserablemente morir adonde aun no 
havia lugar Sagrado, para sepultura de sus 
cuerpos.”” Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 3. lib. 
10, cap, 3. 

** “ Metieron en un ovillo de algodon una 
carta firmada de muchos en que sumariamente 
daban cuenta de las hambres, muertes y 
desnudez que padecian, y que era cosa de 
risa todo, pues las riquezas se habian con- 
vertido en flechas, y no havia otra cosa.” 
Montesinos, Annales, MS, afio 1527. 
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at Panam to interfere hy sending a vessel to take them from the desolate spot 
while some of them might still be found stwviving the horrors of their contine- 
ment. ‘The epistle concluded with a stanza, in which the two leaders were 
stigmatized as partners in a slaughter-house,—one being employed to drive in 
the cattle for the other to butcher. The verses, which had a currency in their 
day among the colonists to which they were certainly not entitled by their 
poetical merits, may be thus rendered into corresponding doggerel : 

“Look out, Sehor Governo:, 

For the drover while he’s near : 
Since he goes home to get the sheep 
For the butcher, who stays here.” ~* 


CHAPTER IV. 


INDIGNATION OF TITE GOVERNOR—STERN RESOLUTION OF PIZARRO—PROSECU- 
TION OF THE VOYAGE—BRILLIANT ASPECT OF TUMBEZ—DISCOVERIES ALONG 
THE COAST—RETURN TO PANAMA—PIZARRO EMBARKS FOR SPAIN, 


1527—1528, 


Nor long after Almagro’s departure, Pizarro sent off the remaining vessel, 
under the pretext of its being put in repair at Panama. It probably relieved 
him of a part of his followers, whose mutinous spirit made them an obstacle 
rather than a help in his forlorn condition, and with whom he was the more 
willing to part from the difficulty of finding subsistence on the barren spot 
which he now occupied. 

Great was the dismay occasioned by the return of Almagro and his followers 
in the little community of Panama ; for the letter surreptitiously conveyed in 
the ball of cotton fell into the hands for which it was intended, and the con- 
tents soon got abroad, with the usual quantity of exaggeration. The haggard 
and dejected mien of the adventurers, of itself, told a tale sufticiently dis- 
heartening, and it was soon generally believed that the few ill-fated survivors 
of the expedition were detained against their will by Pizarro, to end their 
days with their disappointed leader on his desolate island. 

Pedro de los Rios, the governor, was so much incensed at the result of the 
expedition, and the waste of life it had occasioned to the colony, that he tuned 
a deaf ear to all the applications of Luque and Almagro for further counte- 
nance in the affair ; he derided their sanguine anticipations of the future, and 
finally resolved to send an officer to the isle of Gallo, with orders to bring back 
every Spaniard whom he should find still living in that dreary abode. Two 
vessels were immediately despatched for the purpose, and placed under charge 

fa cavalier named Tafur, a native of Cordova. 

Meanwhile, Pizarro and his followers were experiencing all the miseries 
which might have been expected from the character of the barren spot on 
which they were imprisoned. They were, indeed, relieved from all appre- 
hensions of the natives, since these had quitted the island on its occupation 


*° Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. Pues Sefior Gobernador, 
iii, p. 181.—Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS. Mirelo bien por entero 
—Balboa, Hist. du Pérou, chap. 15.— Al que alli va el recogedor, 
fin de la peticion que hacian en la carta al y acii queda el carnicero.”’ 


o- 


Governador puso Juan de Sarabia, natural de Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1527. 
Trujillo, esta cuarteta : 
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by the white men; but they had to endure the pains of hunger even in a 
greater degree than they had formerly experienced in the wild woods of the 
neighbouring continent. Their principal food was crabs and such shell-fish as 
they could scantily pick up along the shores. Incessant storms of thunder and 
lightning, for it was the rainy season, swept over the devoted island and 
drenched them with a perpetual flood. Thus, half naked, and pining with 
famine, there were few in that little company who did not feel the spirit of 
enterprise quenched within them, or who looked for any happier termination 
of their difficulties than that afforded by a return to Panama. The appear- 
ance of Tafur, therefore, with his two vessels, well stored with provisions, was 
greeted with all the rapture that the crew of a sinking wreck might feel on the 
arrival of some unexpected succour; and the only thought, after satisfying 
the immediate cravings of hunger, was to embark and leave the detested isle 
for ever. 

But by the same vessel letters came to Pizarro from his two confederates, 
Luque and Almagro, beseeching him not to despair in his present extremity, 
but to hold fast to his original purpose. To return under the present circum- 
stances would be to seal the fate of the expedition ; and they solemnly en- 
gaged, if he would remain firm at his post, to furnish him in a short time with 
the necessary means for going forward.* 

A ray of hope was enough for the courageous spirit of Pizarro. It does not 
appear that he himself had entertained, at any time, thoughts of returning, 
Tf he had, these words of encouragement entirely banished them from his 
bosom, and he prepared to stand the fortune of the cast on which he had so 
desperately ventured. He knew, however, that solicitations or remonstrances 
would avail little with the companions of his enterprise ; and he probably did 
not care to win over the more timid spirits who, by perpetually looking back, 
would only be a clog on his future movements. He announced his own pur- 
pose, however, in a laconic but decided manner, characteristic of a man more 
accustomed to act than to talk, and well calculated to make an impression on 
his rough followers. 

Drawing his sword, he traced a line with it on the sand from east to west. 
Then, turning towards the south, ‘Friends and comrades!” he said, ‘on 
that. side are toil, hunger, nakedness, the drenching storm, desertion, and 
death ; on this side, ease and pleasure. There lies Peru with its riches ; here, 
Panama and its poverty. Choose, each man, what best becomes a brave Cas- 
tilian. For my part, 1 go to the south.” So saying, he stepped across the 
line. He was followed by the brave pilot Ruiz; next by Pedro de Candia, a 
cavalier, born, as his name imports, in one of the isles of Greece. Eleven 
others successively crossed the line, thus intimating their willingness to abide 
the fortunes of their leader, for good or for evil. Fame, to quote the enthu- 


Escoja el 


» Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. 
jii. p. 182.—Zaratc, Cony. del Peru, lib. 1, 
cap. 2.—Montesinos, Annales, MS., aio 1527. 
—Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 3. 
~—Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS. 

* **Obedeciola Pizarro y antes que se ege- 
cutase sac6é un Puiial, y con notable animo 
hizo con la punta wna raya de Oriente 4 Poni- 
ente; y sefalando al medio dia, que era la 
parte de su noticia, y derrotero dijo; Camara- 
das y amigos, esta parte es la de la muerte, 
de los trabajos, de las hambres, de la desnudez, 
de los aguaceros, y desamparos; la otra la 
del gusto: Por aqui se ba «i Panama i ser 


pobres, por alld al Peru 4 ser ricos. 
que fuere buen Castellano lo que mas bien le 
estubiere. Diciendo esto pasé la raya: sigui- 
eronle Barthome Ruiz natural de Moguer, 
Pedro de Candi Griego, natural de Candia.” 
Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1527. 

* The names of these thirteen faithful com- 
panions are preserved in the convention made 
with the crown two years later, where they 
are suitably commemorated for their loyalty. 
Their names should not be omitted in a his- 
tory of the Conquest of Peru. They were 
“ Bartolomé Ruiz, Cristoval de Peralta, Pedro 
de Candia, Domingo de Soria Luce, Nicolas de 
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siastic language of an ancient chronicler, has commemorated the names of this 
little band, “ who thus, in the face of difficulties unexampled in history, with 
death rather than riches for their reward, preferred it all to abandoning their 
honour, and stood firm by their leader as an example of loyalty to future 
ages. 

But the act excited no such admiration in the mind of Tafur, who looked 
on it as one of gross disobedience to the commands of the governor, and as 
little better than madness, involving the certain destruction of the parties 
engaged in it. He refused to give any sanction to it himself by leaving one 
of his vessels with the adventurers to prosecute their voyage, and it was with 
great difficulty that he could be persuaded even to allow them a part of the 
stores which he had brought for their support. This had no influence on 
their determination, and the little party, bidding adieu to their returning 
comrades, remained unshaken in their purpose of abiding the fortunes of 
their commander.® 
_ There is something striking to the imagination in the spectacle of these 
few brave spirits thus consecrating themselves to a daring enterprise, which 
seemed as far above their strength as any recorded in the fabulous annals of 
knight-errantry. A handful of men, without food, without clothing, almost 
without arms, without knowledge of the land to which they were bound, with- 
out vessel to transport them, were here left on a lonely rock in the ocean with 
the avowed purpose of carrying on a crusade against a powerful empire, 
staking their lives on its success. What is there in the legends of chivalry 
that surpasses it? This was the crisis of Pizarro’s fate. There are moments 
in the lives of men, which, as they are seized or neglected, decide their future 
destiny. Had Pizarro faltered from his strong purpose, and yielded to the 
occasion, now so temptingly presented, for extricating himself and his broken 
band from their desperate position, his name would have been buried with his 
fortunes, and the conquest of Peru would have been left for other and more 
successful adventurers. But his constancy was equal to the occasion, and his 
conduct here proved him competent to the perilous post he had assumed, and 
anepired others with a confidence in him which was the best assurance of 
success. 

In the vessel that bore back Tafur and those who seceded from the expe- 
dition the pilot Ruiz was also permitted to return, in order to co-operate with 
Pugue Bad Almagro in their application for further succour. 

ot long after the departure of the ships, it was decided by Pizarro to 
abandon his present quarters, which had little to recommend them, and 
which, he reflected, might now be exposed to annoyance from the original 


Ribera, Francisco de Cuellar, Alonso de Mo- 
lina, Pedro Alcon, Garcia de Jerez, Anton de 
Carrion, Alonso Bricefo, Martin de Paz, Joan 
de la Torre.” 

* «Kstos fueron los trece de la fama. Estos 


uncommon beauty by the fanciful Boiardo, 
where he represents Rinaldo as catching For- 
tune, under the guise of the fickle fairy Mor- 
gana, by the forelock. The Italian reader 
may not be displeased to refresh his memory 


los que cercados de los mayores trabajos que 
pudo el Mundo ofrecer & hombres, y los que 
estando mas para esperar la muerte que las 
Tiquezas que se les prometian, todo lo pospu- 
sieron 4 la honra, y siguieron & su capitan y 
-caudillo para egemplo de lealtad en lo futuro.”” 
Montesinos, Anuales, MS., aio 1527. 

* Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 1, cap. 2.— 
‘Montesinos, Annales, MS., aio 1527,—Na- 
harro, Relacion sumaria, MS.—Herrera, Hist. 
general, dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 3. 

© Thiscommon sentiment is expressed with 


with it: 

“Chi cerca in questo mondo aver tesoro, 
O diletto, e piacere, honore, e stato, 
Ponga la mano a questa chioma d’ oro, 
Ch’ io porto in fronte, e lo fard beato ; 
Ma quando ha in destro si fatto lavoro 
Non prenda indugio, che ’1 tempo passato 
Perduto é tutto, e non ritorna mai, 
Ed io mi volto, e lui lascio con guai.” 

Orlando Innamorato, lib, 2, canto 8 
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inhabitants, should they take courage and return on learning the diminished 
number of the white men. The Spaniards, therefore, by his orders, con- 
structed a rude boat or raft, on which they succeeded in transporting them- 
selves to the little island of Gorgona, twenty-five leagues to the north of their 
present residence. It lay about five leagues from the continent, and was 
uninhabited. It had some advantages over the isle of Gallo; for it stood 
higher above the sea, and was partially covered with wood, which afforded 
shelter to a species of pheasant, and the hare or rabbit of the country, so that 
the Spaniards, with their cross-bows, were enabled to procure a tolerable 
supply of game. Cool streams that issued from the living rock furnished 
abundance of water, though the drenching rains that fell without intermission 
left them in no danger of perishing by thirst. From this annoyance they 
found some protection in the rude huts which they constructed ; though here, 
as in their former residence, they suffered from the no less intolerable annoy- 
ance of venomous insects, which multiplied and swarmed in the exhalations of 
the rank and stimulated soil. In this dreary abode Pizarro omitted no means 
by which to sustain the drooping spirits of his men. Morning prayers were 
duly said, and the evening hymn to the Virgin was regularly chanted ; the 
festivals of the Church were carefully commemorated, and every means taken 
by their commander to give a kind of religious character to his enterprise, and 
to inspire his rough followers with a confidence in the protection of Heaven, 
that might support them in their perilous circumstances.’ 

In these uncomfortable quarters, their chief employment was to keep watch 
on the melancholy ocean, that they might hail the first signal of the antici- 
pated succour. But many a tedious month passed away, and no sign of it 
appeared. All around was the same wide waste of waters, except to the east- 
ward, where the frozen crest of the Andes, touched with the ardent sun of 
the equator, glowed like a ridge of fire along the whole extent of the great 
continent. Every speck in the distant horizon was carefully noticed, and the 
drifting timber or masses of sea-weed, heaving to and fro on the bosom of the 
waters, was converted by their imaginations into the promised vessel ; till, 
sinking under successive disappointments, hope gradually gave way to doubt, 
and doubt settled into despair.* 

Meanwhile the vessel of Tafur had reached the port of Panama. The 
tidings which she brought of the inflexible obstinacy of Pizarro and his fol- 
lowers filled the governor with indignation. He could Jook on it in no other 
light than as an act of suicide, and steadily refused to send further assistance 
to men who were obstinately bent on their own destruction. Yet Luque and 
Almagro were true to their engagements. They represented to the governor 
that, if the conduct of their comrade was rash, it was at least in the service 
of the crown and in prosecuting the great work of discovery. Rios had been 
instructed, on his taking the government, to aid Pizarro in the enterprise ; 
and to desert him now would be to throw away the remaining chance of 
success, and to incur the responsibility of his death and that of the brave men 
who adhered to him, These remonstrances, at length, so far operated on the 
mind of that functionary that he reluctantly consented that a vessel should 
he sent to the island of Gorgona, but with no more hands than were necessary 
to work her, and with positive instructions to Pizarro to return in six months 


* **Cada Majiana daban gracias 4 Dios: 4 matt 
las tardes decian la Salve, i otras Oraciones, estaban tan angustiados, que los salages, que 
por las Horas. sabian las Fiestas, i tenian se hacian bien dentro de la Mar, les parecia, 
cuenta con los Viernes, i Domingos.”’ Herrera, que era el Navio.” Herrera, Hist. general, 
Hist. general, dec. 3, lib, 10, cap. 3. dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 4. s : 


Al cabo de muchos Dias aguardando, 
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and report himself at Panama, whatever might be the future results of his 
expedit.on. 

Having thus secured the sanction of the executive, the two associates lost 
no time in fitting out a small vessel with stores and a supply of arms and 
ammunition, and despatched it to the island. The unfortunate tenants of 
this little wilderness, who had now occupied it for seven months,? hardly dared 
to trust their senses when they descried the white sails of the friendly bark 
coming over the waters. And although, when the vessel anchored off the 
shore, Pizarro was disappointed to find that it brought no additional recruits 
for the enterprise, yet he greeted it with joy, as affording the means of solving 
the great problem of the existence of the rich southern empire, and of thus 
opening the way for its future conquest. Two of his men were so ill that it 
was determined to leave them in the care of some of the friendly Indians who 
had continued with him through the whole of his sojourn, and to call for them 
on his return. Taking with him the rest of his hardy followers and the 
natives of Tumbez, he embarked, and, speedily weighing anchor, bade adieu 
to the “ Hell,” as it was called by the Spaniarc s, which had been the scene of 
so much suffering and such undaunted resolution.” 

Every heart was now elated with hope, as they found themselves once more 
on the waters, under the guidance of the good pilot Ruiz, who, obeying the 
directions of the Indians, proposed to steer for the land of Tumbez, which 
would pene them at once into the golden empire of the Incas,—the El Dorado 
of which they had been so long in pursuit. Passing by the dreary isle of 
Gallo, which they had such good cause to remember, they stood farther out to 
sea until they made Point Tacumez, near which they had landed on the pre- 
vious voyage. They did not touch at any part of the coast, but steadily held 
on their way, though considerably impeded by the currents, as well as by 
the wind, which blew with little variation from the south. Fortunately, the 
wind was light, and, as the weather was favourable, their voyage, though slow, 
was not uncomfortable. Ina few days they came in sight of Point Pasado, 
the limit of the pilot’s former navigation ; and, crossing the line, the little 
bark entered upon those unknown seas which had never been ploughed by 
European keel before. The coast, they observed, gradually declined from its 
former bold and rugged character, gently sloping towards the shore, and 
spreading out into sandy plains, relieved here and there by patches of un- 
common richness and beauty ; while the white cottages of the natives glisten- 
ing along the margin of the sea, and the smoke that rose among the distant 
hills, intimated the increasing population of the country. 

At length, after the lapse of twenty days from their departure from the 
island, the adventurous vessel rounded the point of St. elena and glided 
smoothly into the waters of the beautiful gulf of Guayaquil. The country was 
here studded along the shore with towns and villages, though the mighty chain 
of the Cordilleras, sweeping up abruptly from the coast, left but a narrow 
strip of emerald verdure, through which numerous rivulets, spreading fertility 
around them, wound their way to the sea. 

The voyagers were now abreast of some of the most stupendous heights of 
this magnificent range ; Chimborazo, with its broad round summit, towering 
like the dome of the Andes, and Cotopaxi, with its dazzling cone of silvery 
white, that knows no change except from the action of its own volcanic fires ; 


° « Estubieron con estos trabajos con igual- iii. p. 182.—Montesinos, Annales, MS., ano 
dad de animo siete meses.”” Montesinos, An- 1527.—Naharro, Kelacion sumaria, MS.— 
nales, MS., afio 1527. Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 4. 


© Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap, Barcia, tom. —Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
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for this mountain is the most terrible of the American volcanoes, and was in 
formidable activity at no great distance from the period of our narrative. 
Well pleased with the signs of civilization that opened on them at every 
league of their progress, the Spaniards at length came to anchor, off the island 
of Santa Clara, lying at the entrance of the bay of Tumbez.”) 

The place was uninhabited, but was recognized by the Indians on board as 
occasionally resorted to by the warlike people of the neighbouring island of 
Puna for purposes of sacrifice and worship, The Spaniards found on the spot 
a few bits of gold rudely wrought into various shapes, and probably designed 
as offerings to the Indian deity. ‘Their hearts were cheered, as the natives 
assured them they would see abundance of the same precious metal in their 
own city of Tumbez. : 

The following morning they stood across the bay for this place. As they 
drew near, they beheld a town of considerable size, with many of the buildings 
apparently of stone and plaster, situated in the bosom of a fruitful meadow, 
which seemed to have been redeemed from the sterility of the surrounding 
country by careful and minute irrigation. When at some distance from shore, 
Pizarro saw standing towards him several large balsas, which were found to be 
filled with warriors going on an expedition against the island of Puna. Run- 
ning alongside of the Indian flotilla, he invited some of the chiefs to come on 
board of his vessel. The Peruvians gazed with wonder on every object which 
met their eyes, and especially on their own countrymen, whom they had little 
expected to meet there. The latter informed them in what manner they had 
fallen into the hands of the strangers, whom they described as a wonderful 
race of beings, that had come thither for no harm, but solely to be made 
acquainted with the country and its inhabitants. This account was confirmed 
by the Spanish commander, who persuaded the Indians to return in their 
balsas and report what they had learned to their townsmen, requesting them 
at the same time to provide his vessel with refreshments, as it was his desire 
to enter into friendly intercourse with the natives. 

The people of Tumbez were gathered along the shore, and were gazing with 
unutterable amazement on the floating castle, which, now having dropped 
anchor, rode lazily at its moorings in their bay. They eagerly listened to the 
accounts of their countrymen, and instantly reported the affair to the cwraca 
or ruler of the district, who, conceiving that the strangers must be beings of a 
superior order, prepared at once to comply with their request. It was not 
long before several balsas were seen steering for the vessel, laden with bananas, 
plantains, yuea, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, pine-apples, cocoanuts, and other 
rich products of the bountiful vale of Tumbez. Game and fish, also, were 
added, with a number of llamas, of which Pizarro had seen the rude drawings 
belonging to Balboa, but of which till now he had met with no living specimen. 
He examined this curious animal, the Peruvian sheep,—or, as the Spaniards 
called it, the “little camel” of the Indians,—with much interest, greatly 
admiring the mixture of wool and hair which supplied the natives with the 
materials for their fabrics. : 

At that time there appeared to be at Tumbez an Inca noble, or orejon,— 
for so, as I have already noticed, men of his rank were called by the Spaniards, 
from the huge ornaments of gold attached to their ears. He expressed great 


“ According to Garcilasso, two years elapsed these transactions, where it is as difficult to 
between the departure from Gorgona and the fix a precise date, amidst the silence, rather 
arrival at Tumbez. (Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. than the contradictions, of contemporary 
l1,cap.11.) Such gross defiance of chronology statements, as if the events had happened 
is rather uncommon even in the narratives of before the deluge. 
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curiosity to see the wonderful strangers, and had, accordingly, come out with 
the balsas for the purpose. It was easy to perceive from the superior quality 
of ‘his dress, as well as from the deference paid to him by the others, that he was 
a person of consideration ; and Pizarro received him with marked distinction. 
He showed him the different parts of the ship, explaining to him the uses of 
whatever engaged his attention, and answering his numerous queries, as well 
as he could, by means of the Indian interpreters. The Peruvian chief was 
especially desirous of knowing whence and why Pizarro and his followers had 
come to these shores. The Spanish captain replied that he was the vassal of 
a great prince, the greatest and most powerful in the world, and that he had 
come to this country to assert his master’s lawful supremacy over it. He had 
further come to rescue the inhabitants from the darkness of unbelief in which 
they were now wandering. They worshipped an evil spirit, who would sink 
their souls into everlasting perdition ; and he would give them the knowledge 
of the true and only God, Jesus Christ, since to believe in Him was eternal 
salvation.!” 

The Indian prince listened with deep attention and apparent wonder, but 
answered nothing. It may be that neither he nor his interpreters had any 
very distinct ideas of the docrines thus abruptly revealed to them. It may be 
that he did not believe there was any. other potentate on earth greater than 
the Inca; none, at least, who had a better right to rule over his dominions. 
And it is very possible he was not disposed to admit that the great luminary 
whom he worshipped was inferior to the God of the Spaniards. But whatever 
may have asc in the untutored mind of the barbarian, he did not give vent 
to it, but maintained a discreet silence, without any attempt to controvert or 
to convince his Christian antagonist. 

He remained on hoard the vessel till the hour of dinner, of which he partook 
with the Spaniards, expressing his satisfaction at the strange dishes, and 
especially pleased with the wine, which he pronounced far superior to the fer- 
mented liquors of his own country. On taking leave, he courteously pressed 
the Spaniards to visit Tumbez, and Pizarro dismissed him with the present, 
among other things, of an iron hatchet, which had greatly excited his admira- 
tion; for the use of iron, as we have seen, was as little known to the Peru- 
vians as the Mexicans. 

On the day following, the Spanish captain sent one of his own men, named 
Alonso de Molina, on shore, accompanied by a negro who had come in the 
vessel from Panama, together with a present for the curaca of some swine and 
poultry, neither of which were indigenous to the New World. Towards 
evening his emissary returned with a fresh supply of fruits and vegetables, 
that the friendly people sent to the vessel. Molina had a wondrous tale to 
tell. On landing, he was surrounded by the natives, who expressed the greatest 
astonishment at his dress, his fair complexion, and his long beard. The women, 
especially, manifested great curiosity in respect to him, and Molina seemed to 
be entirely won by their charms and captivating manners. He probably inti- 
mated his satisfaction by his demeanour, since they urged him to stay among 
them, promising in that case to provide him with a beautiful wife. 

Their surprise was equally great at the complexion of his sable companion. 
They could not believe it was natural, and tried to rub off the imaginary dye 
With their hands. As the African bore all this with characteristic good humour, 


™ ‘The text abridges somewhat the discourse MS., aiio 1527.—Conq, i Pob. del Piru, MS.— 
of the military polemic; which is reported at Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS.—Relacion 
Jength by Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 3, lib. del primer Descub., MS. 
10, cap. 4.—See also Montesinos, Annales, 
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displaying at the same time his rows of ivory teeth, they were prodigionsly 
delighted.'!* The animals were uo less above their comprehension ; and, when 
the cock crew, the simple people clapped their hands and inquired what he Was 
saying. Their intellects were so bewildered by sights so novel that they 
seemed incapable of distingnishing between man and brute. 

Molina was then escorted to the residence of the curaca, whom he found 
living in much state, with porters stationed at his doors, and with a quantity 
of gold and silver vessels, from which he was served. He was then taken to 
different parts of the Indian city, and saw a fortress built of rough stone, and, 
though low, spreading over a large extent of ground.'* Near this was a temple ; 
and the Spaniard’s description of its decorations, blazing with gold and silver, 
seemed so extravagant that Pizarro, distrusting his whole account, resolved to 
send a more discreet and trustworthy emissary on the following day.’* 

The person selected was Pedro de Candia, the Greek cavalier mentioned as 
one of the first who intimated his intention to share the fortunes of his com- 
mander. He was sent on shore, dressed in complete mail, as became a good 
knight, with his sword by his side, and his arquebuse on his shoulder. The 
Indians were even more dazzled by his appearance than by Molina’s, as the 
sun fell brightly on his polished armour and glanced from his military weapons, 
They had heard much of the formidable arquebuse from their townsmen who 
had come in the vessel, and they besought Candia “to let it speak to them.” 
He accordingly set up a wooden board as a target, and, taking deliberate aim, 
fired off the musket. The flash of the powder and the startling report of the 
piece, as the board, struck by the ball, was shivered into splinters, filled the 
natives with dismay. Some fell on the ground, covering their faces with their 
hands, and others approached the cavalier with feelings of awe, which were 
gradually dispelled by the assurance they received from the smiling expression 
of his countenance." 

They then showed him the same hospitable attentions which they had paid 
to Molina ; and his description of the marvels of the place, on his return, fell 
nothing short of his predecessor’s. The fortress, which was surrounded by a 
triple row of wall, was strongly garrisoned. The temple he described as 
literally tapestried with plates of gold and silver. Adjoining this structure 
was a sort of convent appropriated to the Inca’s destined brides, who mani- 
fested great curiosity to see him. Whether this was gratified is not clear; 
but Candia described the gardens of the convent, which he entered, as glowing 


«No se cansaban de mirarle, hacianle 
labar, para ver si se le quitaba la Tinta negra, 
i él ho hacia de buena gana, riendose, i mos- 
trando sus Dientes blancos.”” Herrera, Hist. 
general, dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 5. 

** Tbid., ubi supra. 

** « Cerca del solia estar una fortaleza muy 
fuerte y de linda obra, hecha por los Yngas 
reyes del Cuzco y senores de todo el Peru... . 
Ya esta el edificio desta fortaleza muy gastado 
y deshecho: mas no para que dexe de dar 
muestra de lo mucho que fue.” Cieza de 
Leon, Cronica, cap. 4. 

** Cong. i Pob. del Piru, MS.—Herrera, 
Hist. general, loc. cit.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, 
lib. 1, cap. 2. 

‘7 It is moreover stated that the Indians, 
desirous to prove still further the superhuman 
nature of the Spanish cavalier, let loose on 
him a tiger—a jaguar probably—which was 
caged in the royal fortress. But Don Pedro 


was a good Catholic, and he gently laid the 
cross which he wore round his neck on the 
animal’s back, who, instantly forgetting bis 
ferocious nature, crouched at the cavalier’s 
feet and began to play round him in innocent 
gambols. The Indians, now more amazed 
than ever, nothing doubted of the sanctity of 
their guest, and bore him in triumph on their 
shonlders to the temple. This credible anec- 
dote is repeated, without the least qualifica- 
tion or distrust, by several contemporary 
writers. (See Naharro, Relacion sumaria, 
MS.--Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 3, lib. 10, 
cap. 5.—Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 54.— 
Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 1, cap. 12., 
This last author may have had his version 
from Candia’s own son, with whom he tells 
us he was brought up at school. It will no 
doubt find an easy admission with those of the 
present day who conceive that the age of 
miracles has not yet passed. E 
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with imitations of fruits and vegetables all in pure gold and silver.!* He had 
seen a number of artisans at work, whose sole business seemed to be to furnish 


these gorgeous decorations for the religious houses. 


The reports of the cavalier may have been somewhat overcoloured.'? It was 
natural that men coming from the dreary wilderness in which they had been 
buried the last six months should have been vividly impressed by the tokens 
of civilization which met them on the Peruvian coast. But Tumbez was a 
favourite city of the Peruvian princes. It was the most important place on 
the northern borders of the empire, contiguous to the recent acquisition of 
Quito. The great Tupac Yupanqui had established a strong fortress there, 
and peopled.it with a colony of mitimaes, The temple, and the house occupied 
by the Virgins of the Sun, had been erected by Huayna Capac, and were 
liberally endowed by that Inca, after the sumptuous fashion of the religious 
establishments of Peru. ‘The town was well supplied with water by numerous 
aqueducts ; and the fruitful valley in which it was embosomed, and the ocean 
which bathed its shores, supplied ample means of subsistence to a considerable 
population. But the cupidity of the Spaniards, after the Conquest, was not 
slow in despoiling the place of its glories ; and the sight of its proud towers 
and temples, in less than half a century after that fatal period, was to be 
traced only by the huge mass of ruins that encumbered the ground.?° 
_ The Spaniards were nearly mad with joy, says an old writer, at receiving 
these brilliant tidings of the Peruvian city. All their fond dreams were now 
to be realized, and they had at length reached the realm which had so long 
flitted in visionary splendour before them. Pizarro expressed his gratitude to 
Heaven for having crowned his labours with so glorious a result; but he 
bitterly lamented the hard fate which, by depriving him of his followers, denied 
him, at such a moment, the means of availing himself of his success. Yet he 
had no cause for lamentation ; and the devout Catholic saw in this very cir- 
cumstance a providential interposition which prevented the attempt at con- 
quest while such attempts would have been premature. Peru was not yet 
torn asunder by the dissensions of rival candidates for the throne ; and, 
united and strong under the sceptre of a warlike monarch, she might well 
have bid defiance to all the forces that Pizarro could muster. “It was 
manifestly the work of Heaven,” exclaims a devout son of the Church, “ that 
the natives of the country should have received him in so kind and loving a 
spirit as best fitted to facilitate the conquest ; for it was the Lord’s hand which 
led him and his followers to this remote region for the extension of the holy 
faith, and for the salvation of souls.” ?! 


* “Que habia visto un jardin donde las 
yerbas eran de oro imitando en un todo t las 
naturales, arboles con frutas de lo mismo, y 
otras muchas cosas i este modo, con que afi- 
cion6 grandemente & sus compafieros a esta 
conquista.” Montesinos, Annales, afio 1527. 

“The worthy knight’s account does not 
seem to have found favour with the old Con- 

ueror, so often cited in these pages, who says 
that, when they afterwards visited Tumbez, 
the Spaniards found Candia’s relation a lie 
from beginning to end, except, indeed, in 
Tespect to the temple; though the veteran 
‘acknowledges that what was deficient in 
‘Tumbez was more than made up by the mag- 
nificence of other places in the empire not 
then visited. ‘* Lo cual fué mentira; porque 
despues que todos los Espanoles entramos en 
ella, se yid por vista de ojos haber mentido en 


todo, salvo en lo del templo, que este era cosa 
de ver, aunque mucho mas de lo que aquel 
encareci6, lo que falté en esta ciudad, se hall6 
despues en otras que muchas leguas mas ade- 
lante se descubrieron.”” Relacion del primer 
Descub., MS. 

*° Cieza de Leon, who crossed this part of 
the country in 1548, mentions the wanton 
manner in which the hand of the Conqueror 
had fallen on the Indian edifices, which lay 
in ruins even at that early period. Cronica, 
cap. 67. 

=! «T si le recibiesen con amor, hiciese su 
Mrd. lo que mas conveniente le pareciese al 
efecto de su conquista: porque tenia enten- 
dido, que el haverlos traido Dios era para que 
su santa fé se dilatase i aquellas almas se 
salyasen,” Nabarro, Relacion sumaria, MS, 
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Having now collected all the information essential to his object, Pizarro, 
after taking leave of the natives of Tumbez and promising a speedy return, 
weighed anchor, and again turned his prow towards the south. Still keeping 
as near as possible to the coast, that no place of importance might escape his 
observation, he passed Cape Blanco, and, after sailing about a degree and a 
half, made the port of Payta. ‘The inhabitants, who had notice of his 
approach, came out in their balsas to get sight of the wonderful strangers, 
bringing with them stores of fruits, fish, and vegetables, with the same hospi- 
table spirit shown by their countrymen at Tumbez. “= : 

After staying here a short time, and interchanging presents of trifling value 
with the natives, Pizarro continued his cruise; and, sailing by_the sandy 
plains of Sechura for an extent of near a hundred miles, he doubled the Punta 
de Aguja, and swept down the coast as it fell off towards the east, still carried 
forward by light and somewhat variable breezes. The weather now became 
unfavourable, and the voyagers encountered a succession of heavy gales, which 
drove them some distance out to sea and tossed them about for many days, 
But they did not lose sight of the mighty ranges of the Andes, which, as they 
proceeded towards the south, were still seen, at nearly the same distance from 
the shore, rolling onwards, peak after peak, with their stupendous surges of 
ice, like some vast ocean that had been suddenly arrested and frozen up in the 
midst of its wild and tumultuous career. With this landmark always in 
view, the navigator had little need of star or compass to guide his bark on her 
course. 

As soon as the tempest had subsided, Pizarro stood in again for the conti- 
nent, touching at the principal points as he coasted along. Everywhere he 
was received with the same spirit of generous hospitality, the natives comin 
out in their balsas to welcome him, fen with their little cargoes of fruits ani 
vegetables, of all the luscious varieties that grow in the tierra caliente. All 
were eager to have a glimpse of the strangers, the “ Children of the Sun,” as 
the Spaniards began already to be called, from their fair complexions brilliant 
armour, and the thunderbolts which they bore in their hands.?? The most 
favourable reports, too, had preceded them, of the urbanity and gentleness of 
their manners, thus unlocking the hearts of the simple natives and disposing 
them to confidence and kindness. The iron-hearted soldier had not yet dis- 
closed the darker side of his character. He was too weak to do so. The hour 
of conquest had not yet come. ¥ 


In every place Pizarro received the same accounts of a powerful monarch . 


who ruled over the land, and held his court on the mountain plains of the. 
interior, where his capital was depicted as blazing with gold and silver and 
displaying all the profusion of an Oriental satrap. The Spaniards, except at 
Tumbez, seem to have met with little of the precious metals among the natives 
on the coast. More than one writer asserts that they did not covet them, or 
at least, by Pizarro’s orders, affected not to do so. He would not have them 
betray their appetite for gold, and actually refused gifts when they were 
proffered !*% It is more probable that they saw little display of wealth, except 
in the embellishments of the temples and other sacred buildings, which they 
did not dare to violate. The precious metals, reserved for the uses of religion 


t 

* “Que resplandecian como el Sol. Llama- distant land! “Sin haver querido recibir el 
banles hijos del Sol por esto.” Montesinos, oro, plata i perlas que les ofrecieron, a fin de 
Annales, MS., afio 1528. que conociesen no era codicia, sino deseo de 


* Pizarro wished the natives tounderstand, su bien el que les habia traido de tan lejas 
says Father Naharro, that their good alone, tierras 4 las suyas.” Relacion sumaria, MS. — 
and not the love of gold, bad led him to their 
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and for persons of high degree, were not likely to abound in the remote towns 
and hamlets on the coast. 

Yet the Spaniards met with sufficient evidence of general civilization and 
power to convince them that there was much foundation for the reports of the 
natives. Repeatedly they saw structures of stone and plaster, occasionally 
showing architectural skill in the execution, if not elegance of design. Wher- 
ever they cast anchor, they beheld green patches of cultivated country redeemed 
from the sterility of nature and blooming with the variegated vegetation of 
the tropics ; while a refined system of irrigation, by means of aqueducts and 
canals, seemed to be spread like a net-work over the surface of the country, 
making even the desert to blossom as the rose. At many places where they 
landed they saw the great road of the Incas which traversed the sea-coast, 
often, indeed, lost in the volatile sands, where no road could be maintained, 
but rising into a broad and substantial causeway as it emerged on a firmer 
soil. Such a provision for internal communication was in itself no slight 
monument of power and civilization. 

_ Still beating to the south, Pizarro passed the site of the future flourishing 
city of Truxillo, founded by himself some years later, and pressed on till he 
rode off the port of Santa. It stood on the banks of a broad and beautiful 
stream ; but the surrounding country was so exceedingly arid that it was 
frequently selected as a burial-place by the Peruvians, who found the soil 
most favourable for the preservation of their mummies. So numerous, indeed, 
were the Indian Awacas that the place might rather be called the abode of the 
dead than of the living.** 

Having reached this point, about the ninth degree of southern latitude, 
Pizarro’s followers besought him not to prosecute the voyage farther. Hnough 
and more than enough had been done, they said, to prove the existence and 
actual position of the great Indian empire of which they had so long been in 
search, Yet, with their slender force, they had no power to profit by the dis- 
covery. All that remained, therefore, was to return and report the success of 
their enterprise to the governor at Panama. Pizarro acquiesced in the reason- 
ableness of this demand. He had now penetrated nine degrees farther than 
any former navigator in these southern seas, and, instead of the blight which, 
up to this hour, had seemed to hang over his fortunes, he could now return in 
triumph to his countrymen. Without hesitation, therefore, he prepared to 
retrace his course, and stood again towards the north. 

On his way he touched at several places where he had before landed. At 
one of these, called by the Spaniards Santa Cruz, he had been invited on shore 
by an Indian woman of rank, and had promised to visit her on his return. No 
sooner did his vessel cast anchor off the village where she lived, than she came 
on board, followed by a numerous train of attendants. Pizarro received her 
with every mark of respect, and on her departure presented her with some 
trinkets which had a real value in the eyes of an Indian princess, She urged 
the Spanish commander and his companions to return the visit, engaging to 
send a number of hostages on board as security for their good treatment. 

izarro assured her that the frank confidence she had shown towards them 
proved that this was unnecessary. Yet no sooner did he put off in his boat, 
the following day, to go on shore, than several of the principal persons in the 


™* «To que mas me admiro, quando passe usanc¢a, todo cubiertas de huessos de muertos. 
por este valle, fue ver la muchedumbre que De manera que lo que ay en este valle mas 
tienen de sepolturas: y que por todas las que ver, es las sepolturas de los muertos, y 
sierras y secadales en los altos del valle ay los campos que labraron siendo viyos.” Cieza 
nymero grande de apartades, hechos a sy de Leon, Cronica, cap. 70. 
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place came alongside of the ship to be received as hostages during the absence 
of the Spaniards,—a singular proof of consideration for the sensitive appre- 
hensions of her guests. ; a. ‘ 

Pizarro found that preparations had been made for his reception in a style 
of simple hospitality that evinced some degree of taste. Arbours were formed 
of luxuriant and wide-spreading branches, interwoven with fragrant flowers 
and shrubs that diffused a delicious perfume through the air. A banquet was 
provided, teeming with viands prepared in the style of the Peruvian cookery, 
and with fruits and vegetables of tempting hue and luscious to the taste, 
though their names and nature were unknown to the Spaniards. After the 
collation was ended, the guests were entertained with music and dancing by a 
troop of young men and maidens simply attired, who exhibited in their 
favonrite national amusement all the agility and grace which the supple limbs 
of the Peruvian Indians so well qualified them to display. Before his 
departure, Pizarro stated to his kind host the motives of his visit to the 
country, in the same manner as he had done on other occasions, and he con- 
cluded by unfurling the royal banner of Castile, which he had brought on 
shore, requesting her and her attendants to raise it in token of their allegiance 
to his sovereign. This they did with great good humour, laughing all the 
while, says the chronicler, and making it clear that they had a very imperfect 
conception of the serious nature of the ceremony. Pizarro was contented with 
this outward display of loyalty, and returned to his vessel well satisfied with 
the entertainment he had received, and meditating, it may be, on the best 
mode of repaying it, hereafter, by the subjugation and conversion of the 
country. 

The Spanish commander did not omit to touch also at Tumbez on his home- 
ward voyage. Here some of his followers, won by the comfortable aspect of 
the place and the manners of the people, intimated a wish to remain, conceiv- 
ing, no doubt, that it wonld be better to live where they would be persons of 
consequence than to return to an obscure condition in the community of 
Panama. One of these men was Alonso de Molina, the same who had first 
gone on shore at this place and been captivated by the charms of the Indian 
heauties. Pizarro complied with their wishes, thinking it would not be amiss 
to find, on his return, some of his own followers who would be instructed in 
the language and usages of the natives. He was also allowed to carry back in 
his vessel two or three Peruvians, for the similar purpose of instructing them 
in the Castilian. One of them, a youth named by the Spaniards Felipillo, 
plays a part of some importance in the history of subsequent events. 

On leaving Tumbez, the adventurers steered directly for Panama, touching 
only, on their way, at the ill-fated island of Gorgona, to take on board their 
two companions who were left there too ill to proceed’ with them. One had 
died ; and, receiving the other, Pizarro and his gallant little band continued 
their voyage, and, after an absence of at least eighteen months, found them- 
selves once more safely riding at anchor in the harbour of Panama.?° 

The sensation caused by their arrival was great, as might have been | 
expected. For there were few, even among the most sanguine of their friends, 
who did not imagine that they had long since paid for their temerity, and 
fallen victims to the climate or the natives, or miserably perished in a watery 
grave. Their joy was proportionately great, therefore, as they saw the 
wanderers now retuned, not only in health and safety, but with certain 


~ Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.—Montesinos, MsS.—Werrera, Hist. general, dec. 4, lib. 2, 
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tidings of the fair countries which had so long eluded their grasp. It was a 
moment of proud satisfaction to the three associates, who, in spite of obloquy, 
derision, and every impediment which the distrust of friends or the coldness 
of government could throw in their way, had persevered in their great enter- 
prise until they had established the truth of what had been so generally 
denounced as a chimera. It is the misfortune of those daring spirits who 
conceive an idea too vast for their own generation to comprehend, or, at least, 
to attempt to carry out, that they pass for visionary dreamers. Such had been 
the fate of Luque and his associates. The existence of a rich Indian empire 
at the south, which in their minds, dwelling long on the same idea and alive 
to all the arguments in its favour, had risen to the certainty of conviction, had 
been derided by the rest of their countrymen as a mere mirage of the fancy, 
which, on nearer approach, would melt into air; while the projectors who 
staked their fortunes on the adventure were denounced as madmen. But their 
hour of triumph, their slow and hard-earned triumph, had now arrived 

Yet the governor, Pedro de los Rios, did not seem, even at this moment, to 
be possessed with a conviction of the magnitude of the discovery,—or perhaps 
he was discouraged by its very magnitude. When the associates now with 
more confidence applied to him for patronage in an undertaking too vast for 
their individual resources, he coldly replied, ‘“‘ He had no desire to build up 
other states at the expense of his own; nor would he be led to throw away 
more lives than had already been sacrificed by the cheap display of gold and 
silver toys and a few Indian sheep !”*° 
 Sorely disheartened by this repulse from the only quarter whence effectual 
aid could be expected, the apitelarates without funds, and with credit nearly 
exhausted by their past efforts, were perplexed in the extreme. Yet to stop 
now,—what was it but to abandon the rich mine which their own industry 
and perseverance had laid open, for others to work at pleasure? In this 
extremity the fruitful mind of Luque suggested the only expedient by which 
they could hope for success. This was to apply to the crown itself. No one 
‘was so much interested in the result of the expedition, It was for the govern- 
ment, indeed, that discoveries were to be made, that the country was to he 
‘conquered. The government alone was competent to provide the requisite 
‘Means, and was likely to take a much broader and more liberal view of the 
matter than a petty colonial ofticer. 

But who was there qualified to take charge of this delicate mission? Luque 
was chained by his professional duties to Panama; and his associates, un- 
lettered soldiers, were much better fitted for the business of the camp than of 
‘the court. Almagro, blunt, though somewhat swelling and ostentatious in 
his address, with a diminutive stature and a countenance naturally plain, now 
much disfigured by the loss of an eye, was not so well qualified for the mission 
as his companion in arms, who, possessing a good person and altogether a 
conmanding presence, was plausible, and, with all his defects of education, 
could, where deeply interested, be even eloquent in discourse. The eccle- 
siastic, however, suggested that the negotiation should be committed to the 
Licentiate Corral, a respectable functionary, then about to return on some 
public business to the mother-country. But to this Almagro strongly ob- 
jected. No one, he said, could conduct the affair so well as the party inte- 
rested in it. He had a high opinion of Pizarro’s prudence, his discernment of 


_ *© “No entendia de despoblar su Governa- — con la muestra de las Ovejas, Oro, i Plata, 
cion, para que se fuesen & poblar nuevas que havian traido.” Herrera, Hist. general, 
‘Tierras, muriendo en tal demanda mas Gente dec. 4, lib. 3, cap. 1, 

dela que bavia muerto, cebando & los Hombres 
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eharacter, and his cool, deliberate policy.*7 He knew enough of his comrade 
to have confidence that his presence of mind would not desert him even in the 
new, and therefore embarrassing, circumstances in which he would be placed 
at court. No one, he said, could tell the story of their adventures with such 
effect as the man who had been the chief actor in them. No one could so 
well paint the unparalleled sufferings and sacrifices which they had encoun- 
tered ; no other could tell so forcibly what had been done, what yet remained 
to do, and what assistance would be necessary to carry it into execution, He 
concluded, with characteristic frankness, by strongly urging his confederate 
to undertake the mission. 4 . vee 
Pizarro felt the force of Almagro’s reasoning, and, though with undisguised 
reluctance, acquiesced in a measure which was less to his taste than an expe- 
dition to the wilderness. But Luque came into the arrangement with mor 
difficulty. “God grant, my children,” exclaimed the ecclesiastic, “that one 
of you may not defraud the other of his blessing!”** Pizarro engaged to 
consult the interests of his associates equally with his own. But Luque, it is 
clear, did not trust Pizarro. : 4 
There was some difficulty in raising the funds necessary for patting the 
envoy in condition to make a suitable appearance at court; so low had the 
credit of the confederates fallen, and so little confidence was yet placed in 
the result of their splendid discoveries. Fifteen hundred ducats were at length 
raised ; and Pizarro, in the spring of 1528, bade adieu to Panama, accom- 
panied by Pedro de Candia.*® He took with him, also, some of the natives, 
as well as two or three llamas, various nice fabrics of cloth, with many orna- 
ments and vases of gold and silver, as specimens of the civilization of the 
country, and vouchers for his wonderful story. 


*7 ««E por pura importunacion de Almagro 
cupole « Pizarro, porque siempre Almagro le 
tubo respeto, é dese honrarle.” Oviedo, Hist. 
de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 1. 

== « Plegue a Dios, Hijos, que no os hurteis 
la bendicion el uno al otro que yo todavia 


holgaria, que a lo menos fuerades entrambos,” 
Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 4, lib. 3, cap. 1. _ 

“° « Juntaronle mil y quinientos pesos de 
oro, que did de buena voluntad Dn Fernando 
de Luque.’ Montesinos, Annales, MS., aio 
1528. st 


Of all the writers on ancient Peruvian 
history, no one has acquired so wide celebrity, 
or been so largely referred to by later com- 
pilers, as the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega. He 
was born in Cuzco, in 1540, and was a mestizo, 
that is, of mixed descent, his father being 
European and his mother Indian. His father, 
Garcilasso de la Vega, was one of that illus- 
trious family whose achievements, both in 
arms and letters, shed such lustre over the 
proudest period of the Castilian annals. He 
came to Peru, in the suite of Pedro de Alva- 
rado, soon after the country had been gained 
by Pizarro. Garcilasso attached himself to 
the fortunes of this chief, and, after his death, 
to those of his brother Gonzalo,—remaining 
constant to the latter, through his rebellion, 
up to the hour of his rout at Xaquixaguana, 
when Garcilasso tovk the same course with 
most of his faction, and passed over to the 
enemy. But this demonstration of loyalty, 
though it saved his life, was too late to 
redeem his credit with the victorious party ; 
and the obloquy which he incurred by his 
share in the rebellion threw a cloud over his 
subsequent fortunes, and even over those of 
his son, as it appears, in after-years. 


blood royal. She was niece of Huayna Capac, 
and granddaughter of the renowned Tupac 
Inca Yupanqui. Garcilasso, while he betrays 
obvious satisfaction that the blood of the 
civilized European flows in his veins, shows 
himself not a little proud of his descent from 
the royal dynasty of Peru; and this he in- 
timated by combining with his patronymic 
the distinguishing title of the Peruvian princes, 
—subscribing himself always Garcilasso Inca — 
de la Vega. : 
His early years were passed in his native 
land, where he was reared in the Roman 
Catholic faith, and received the benefit of as 
good an education as could be obtained amidst 
the incessant din of arms and civil commotion. — 
In 1560, when twenty years of age, he left 
America, and from that time took up his_ 
residence in Spain. Here he entered the 
military service, and held a captain's com- 
mission in the war against the Moriscos, and, 
afterwards, under Don Jolin of Austria. 
Though he acquitted himself bonorably in 
his adventurous career, he does not seem 
have been satisfied with the manner in which | 
his services were requited by the government. 


- 
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The historian’s mother was of the Peruvian ‘ 
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‘he old reproach of the father’s disloyalty 
still clung to the son, and Garcilasso assures 
‘us that this circumstance defeated all his 
efforts to recover the large inheritance of 
Janded property belonging to his mother, 
which had escheated to the crown. ‘Such 
were the prejudices against me,” says he, 
‘that I could not urge my ancient claims or 
expectations; and I left the army so poor 
and so much in debt that I did not care to 
show myself again at court, but was obliged 
to withdraw into an obscure solitude, where 
Tlead a tranquil life for the brief space that 
remains to me, no longer deluded by the 
_ world or its vanities.” 
mn ‘he scene of this obscure retreat was not, 
however, as the reader might imagine from 
this tone of philosophic resignation, in 
the depths of some rural wilderness, but in 
Cordova, once the gay capital of Moslem 
Science, and still the busy haunt of men. 
Here our philosopher occupied himself with 
literary labours, the more sweet and soothing 
to his wounded spirit that they tended to 
illustrate the faded glories of his native land 
and exhibit them in their primitive splendour 
) the eyes of his adopted countrymen. 
‘And I have no reason to regret,” he says in 
his Preface to his account of Florida, ‘* that 
Fortune has not smiled on me, since this cir- 
cumstance has opened a literary career which, 
I trust, will secure to me a wider and more 
enduring fame than could flow from any 
5 worldly prosperity.”’ 
In 1609 he gave to the world the First Part 
‘ of his great work, the Commentarios Reales, 
A devoted to the history of the country under 
the Incas; and in 1616, a few months before 
his death, he finished the Second Part, em- 
4 bracing the story of the Conquest, which was 


chronicler, who thus closed his labours 
with his life, died at the ripe old age of 
venty-six. He left a considerable sum for 
_ the purchase of masses for his soul, showing 
that the complaints of his poverty are not to 
‘be taken literally. His remains were interred 
‘in the cathedral church of Cordova, in a 
chapel which bears the name of Garcilasso ; 
and an inscription was placed on his monu- 
Bat intimating the high respect in which 
he historian was held both for his moral 

§ worth and his literary attainments. 
oe The Virst Part of the Commentarios Reales 
18 occupied, as already noticed, with the 
_ ancient history of the country, presenting a 
} complete picture of its civilization under the 
: Bee fr more complete than bas been 
given by any other writer. Garcilasso’s 
ther was but ten years old at the time of 
‘ her cousin Atahuallpa’s accession, or rather 
‘Usurpation, as it is called by the party of Cuzco. 
; le had the good fortune to escape the 
cre which, according to the Chronicler, 
} befell most of her kindred, and, with her 
brother, continued to reside in their ancient 
capital after the Conquest. Their conversa- 
tions raturally turned to the good old times 


: Te cnea at Cordova the following year. 
: 
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of the Inca rule, which, coloured by their fond 
regrets, may be presumed to have lost nothing 
as seen through the magnifying medium of 
the past. ‘The young Garcilasso listened 
greedily to the stories which recounted the 
magnificence and prowess of his royal 
ancestors, and, though he made no use of 
them at the time, they sank deep into his 
memory, to be treasured up for a future 
occasion. When he prepared, after the lapse 
of many years, in his retirement at Cordova, 
to compose the history of his country, he 
wrote to bis old companions and schoolfellows 
of the Inca family, to obtain fuller informa- 
tion than he could get in Spain on various 
matters of historical interest. He had wit- 
nessed in his youth the ancient ceremonies 
and usages of his countrymen, understood the 
science of their quipus, and mastered many 
of their primitive traditions. With the assist- 
ance he now obtained from his Peruvian 
kindred, he acquired a familiarity with the 
history of the great Inca race, and of their 
national institutions, to an extent that no 
person could have possessed unless educated 
in the midst of them, speaking the same 
language, and with the same Indian blood 
flowing in his veins. Garcilasso, in short, 
was the representative of the conquered race ; 
and we might expect to find the lights and 
shadows of the picture disposed under his 
pencil so as to produce an effect very different 
from that which they had hitherto exhibited 
under the hands of the Conquerors. 

Such, to a certain extent, is the fact ; and 
this circumstance affords a means of com- 
parison which would alone render his works 
of great value in arriving at just historic con- 
clusions. But Garcilasso wrote late in lile, 
after the story had been often told by Castilian 
writers. He naturally ceferred much to men, 
some of whom enjoyed high credit on the 
score both of their scholarship and their social 
position. His object, he professes, was not so 
much to add anything new of his own, as to 
correct their errors and the misconceptions 
into which they had been brought by their 
ignorance of the Indian languages and the 
usages of his people. He does, in fact, how- 
ever, go far beyond this; and the stores of 
information which he has collected have 
made his work a large repository, whence 
later labourers in the same field have drawn 
copious materials. He writes from the ful- 
ness of his heart, and illuminates every topic 
that he touches with a variety and richness 
of illustration that leave little to be desired, 
by the most importunate curiosity. The 
difference between reading his Commentaries 
and the accounts of European writers is the 
difference that exists between reading a work 
in the original and in a bald translation. 
Garcilasso’s writings are an emanation from 
the Indian mind. 

Yet his Commentaries are open to a grave 
objection,—and one naturally suggested by 
his position. Addressing himself to the 
cultivated European, he was most desirous to 
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display tae ancient giories of his people, and 
still more of the Inca race, in their most im- 
posing form This, doubtless, was the great 
spur to his literary labours, for which pre- 
vious education,; however good for the evil 
time on which he was cast, bad far from 
qualified lim  Garcilasso, therefore, wrote 
to effect a particular object. He stood forth 
22 counsel for his unfortunate countrymen, 
pleading the cause of that degraded race 
before the tribunal of posterity. The ex- 
aggerated tone of panegyric consequent on 
this becomes apparent in every page of his 
work. He pictures forth a state of society 
sucb as an Utopian philosopher would hardly 
venture to depict. His royal ancestors be- 
came the types of every imaginary excellence, 
and tbe golden age is revived for a nation 
which, while the war of proselytism is raging 
on its borders, enjoys within all the blessings 
of tranquillity and peace. Even the material 
splendours of the monarchy, sufficiently great 
in this laud ef gold, become heightened, 
under the glowing imagination of the Inca 
chronicler into the gorgeous illusions of a 
fairy-tale 

Yet there is truth at the bottom of his 
wildest conceptions, and it would be unfair 
to the Indian historian to suppose that he 
did not himself believe most of the magic 
marvels which he describes. There is no 
credulity like that of a Christian convert,— 
one newly converted to the faith. From long 
dwelling in the darkness of paganism, his 
eyes. when first opened to the light of truth, 
have not acquired the power of discriminating 
the just proportions ot objects, of distinguish - 
ing between the real and the imaginary. 
Garcilasso was not a convert, indeed, for he 
was bred from infancy in the Roman Catholic 
faith. But be was surrounded by converts 
and neopbytes.—by those of his own blood, 
who, after practising all their lives the rites 
of paganism, were now first admitted into 
the Christian fold. He listened to the teach - 
ings of the missionary, learned from bim to 
give implicit credit to the marvellous legends 
of the Saints, and the no less marvellous 
accounts of his own victories in his spiritual 
warfare for the propagation of the faith, 
Thus early accustomed to such large drafts 
on his credulity, his reason lost its heavenly 
power of distinguishing truth from error, and 
he became so familiar witb the miraculous 
that the miraculous was no longer a miracle. 

Yet. while large deductions are to be made 
en this account from the chronicler’s reports. 
there is always a germ of trutb which it is 
not difficult to detect, and even to disengage 
from the fanciful covering which envelops 
it; and, after every allowance for the ex- 
aggerations of national vanity, we sball find 
an abundance of genuine information in 
respect to the antiquities of his country, for 
which we shall look in vain in any European 
writer 

Garcilasso’s work is the reflection of the 
age in which he lived, It is addressed to the 
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imagination, more than to sober reason. We 
are dazzled by the gorgeous spectacle it 
perpetually exhibits, and delighted by the 
variety of amusing details and animated gossip 
sprinkled over its pages. The story of the 
action is perpetually varied by discussions on 
topics illustrating its progress, so as to break 
up the monotony of the narrative and afford — 
an agreeable relief to the reader. This is. 
true of the First Part of his great work. In 
the Second there was no longer room for such 
discussion. But be has supplied the place by 
garrulous reminiscences, personal anecdotes, 
incidental adventures, and a host of trivial — 
details,—trivial in the eyes of the pedant,— 
which historians have been too willing to dis- 
card, as below the dignity of history. We 
lhave the actors in this great drama in their 
private dress, become acquainted with their 
personal habits, listen to their familiar sayings, 
and, in short, gather up those minutie which 
in the aggregate make up so much of life, 
and not less of character, 

It is this confusion of the great and the 
little, thus artiessly blended together, that 
constitutes one of the charms of the old 
romantic chronicle,—not the less true that, 
in this respect, it approaches nearer to the 
usual tone of romance. It isin such writings 
that we may look to find the form and pressure 
of the age. ‘The worm-eaten state-papers, 
official correspondence, public records, are all 
serviceable, indispensable, to history. ‘They 
are the framework on which it is to re- 
pose; the skeleton of facts which gives it its 
strength and proportions. But they are as 
worthless as the dry bones of the skeleton, 
unless clothed*with the beautiful form and 
garb of humanity and instinct with the spirit 
of the age. Our debt is large to the anti- 
quarian, who with conscientious precision 
lays broad and deep the foundations of historic — 
truth; and no less to the philosophic annalist, 
who exhibits man in the dress of public life, 
—man in masquerade; but our gratitude 
must surely not be-withheld from those who, 
like Garcilasso de la Vega, and many a 
romancer of the Middle Ages, have held up 
the mirror—distorted though it may some- 
what be—to the interior of life, reflecting — 
every object, the great and the mean, the 
beautiful and the deformed, with their natural 
prominence and their vivacity of colouring, — 
to the eye of the spectator. As a work of 
art, such a production may be thought to be 
below criticism. But, although it defy the 
rules of art in its composition, it does not 
necessarily violate the principles of taste ; for 
it conforms in its spirit to the spirit of the 
age in which it was written. And the critic, — 
who coldly condenins it on the severe principles: 
of art, will find a charm in its very simplicity, 
that will make him recur again and again to 
its pages, while more correct and classical 
compositions are laid aside and forgotten. 0 

I cannot dismiss this notice of Garcilasso, 
though already long protracted, without some, 
allusion to the English translation of his. 


Commentaries. It appeared in James the 
Second’s reign, and is the work of Sir 
Paul Rycaut, Knight. 1t was printed at 
mdon in 1688, in folio, with considerable 
etension in its outward dress, well arnished 
wood-cuts, and a frontispiece displaying 
gaunt and rather sardonic features, not of 
author, but his translator. The version 
s pace with the march of the original, 
sponding precisely in books and chapters, 
seldom, though sometimes, using the 
om, so common in these ancient versions, 
fabridgment and omission. Where it does 
part from the original, it is rather from 
rance than intention. Indeed, so far as 
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the plea of ignorauce will avail him, the 
wortby knight may urge it stoutly in bis 
defence. No one who reads the book will 
doubt his limited acquaintance with his own 
tongue, and no one who ,compares it with 
the original will deny his ignorance of the 
Castilian. It contains as many blunders as 
paragraphs, and 1 st of them such as might 
sbame a schoolboy. Yet such are the rude 
charms of the original, that this ruder version 
of it has found considerable favour with 
readers; and Sir Paul Rycaut’s translation, 
old as it is, may still be met with in many 
a private, as well as public, library, - 
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CHAPTER I. 


PIZARRO’S RECEPTION AT COURT—HIS CAPITULATION WITH THE CROWN—HE 
VISITS HIS BIRTHPLACE—RETURNS TO THE NEW WORLD—DIFFICULTIES 
WITH ALMAGRO—HIS THIRD EXPEDITION—ADVENTURES ON THE COAST— 
BATTLES IN THE ISLE OF PUNA. 


1528-1531. 


Pizarro and his officer, having crossed the Isthmus, embarked at Nombre de 
Dios for the old country, and, after a good passage, reached Seville early in the 
summer of 1528. There happened to be at that time in port a person well 
known in the history of Spanish’ adventure as the Bachelor Enciso. He had 
taken an active part in the colonization of Tierra Firme, and had a pecuniary 
claim against the early colonists of Darien, of whom Pizarro was one. Imme- 
diately on the landing of the latter, he was seized by Enciso’s orders and held 
in custody for the debt. Pizarro, who had tled from his native land as a for- 
lorn and houseless adventurer, after an absence of more than twenty years, 
passed, most, of them, in unprecedented toil and suffering, now found himself 
on his return the inmate of a prison. Such was the commencement of those 
brilliant fortunes which, as he had trusted, awaited him at home. The cir- 
cumstance excited general indignation ; and no sooner was the court advised 
of his arrival in the country, and the great purpose of his mission, than orders 
were sent for his release, with permission to proceed at once on his journey. 
Pizarro found the emperor at Toledo, which he was soon to quit, in order to 
embark for Italy. Spain was not the favourite residence of Charles the Fifth 
in the earlier part of me reign. He was now at that period of it when he was 
enjoying the full flush of his triumphs over his gallant rival of France, whom 
he had defeated and taken prisoner at the great battle of Pavia; and the 
victor was at this moment preparing to pass into Italy to receive the imperial 
crown from the hands of the Roman Pontiff. Elated by his successes and his 
elevation to the German throne, Charles made little account of his hereditary 
kingdom, as his ambition found so splendid a career thrown open to it on the 
wide field of European politics. He had hitherto received too inconsiderable 
returns from his transatlantic possessions to give them the attention they 
deserved. But as the recent acquisition of Mexico and the brilliant anticipa- 
tions in respect to the southern continent were pressed upon his notice, he fel 
their importance as likely to afford him the means of prosecuting his ambitious 
and most expensive enterprises. : a 
Pizarro, therefore, who had now come to satisfy the royal eyes, by visible 
proofs, of the truth of the golden rumours which from time to time had reached 
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Castile, was graciously received by the emperor. Charles examined the various 
objects which his officer exhibited to him with great attention. He was par- 
ticularly interested by the appearance of the llama, so remarkable as the only 
beast of burden yet’ known on the new continent; and the fine fabrics of 
woollen cloth which were made from its shaggy sides gave it a much. higher 
value, in the eyes of the sagacious monarch, than what it possessed as an 
animal for domestic labour. But the specimens of gold and silver manufac- 
ture, and the wonderful tale which Pizarro had to tell of the abundance of the 
precious metals, must have satisfied even the cravings of royal cupidity. 

Pizarro, far from being embarrassed by the novelty of his situation, main- 
tained his usual self-possession, and showed that decorum and even dignity in 
his address which belong to the Castilian. He spoke in a simple and respect- 
ful style, but with the earnestness and natural eloquence of one who had been 
an actor in the scenes he described, and who was conscious that the impression 
he made on his audience was to decide his future destiny. All listened with 
eagerness to the account of his strange adventures by sea and land, his wander- 
ings in the forests, or in the dismal and _pestilent swamps on the sea-coast, 
without food, almost without raiment, with feet torn and bleeding at every 
step, with his few companions becoming still fewer by disease and death, and 
yet pressing on with unconquerable spirit to extend the empire of Castile and 
the name and power of her sovereign; but when he painted his lonely con- 
dition on the desolate island, abandoned by the government at home, deserted 
by all but a handful of devoted followers, his‘royal auditor, though not easily 
moved, was affected to tears. On his departure from Toledo, Charles com- 
mended the affairs of his vassal in the most favourable terms to the considera- 
tion of the Council of the Indies.? 

There was at this time another man at court, who had come there on a 
similar errand from the New World, but whose splendid achievements had 
already won for him a name that threw the rising reputation of Pizarro com- 
peeerey, into the shade. This man was Hernando Cortés, the Conqueror of 
Mexico. He had come home to lay an empire at the feet of his sovereign, and 
to demand in return the redress of his wrongs and the recompense of his great 
services. He was at the close of his career, as Pizarro was at the commence- 
ment of his; the Conqueror of the North and of the South; the two men 
appointed by Providence to overturn the most potent of the Indian dynasties, 
and to open the golden gates by which the treasures of the New World were to 
pass into the coffers of Spain. 

Notwithstanding the emperor’s recommendation, the business of Pizarro 
went forward at the tardy pace with which affairs are usually conducted in 
the court of Castile. He found his limited means gradually sinking under the 
expenses incurred by his present situation, and he represented that unless 
some measures were speedily taken in reference to his suit, however fayonrable 
they might be in the end, he should be in no condition to profit by them. The 
queen, accordingly, who had charge of the business, on her hushand’s departure, 
expedited the afiair, and on the twenty-sixth of July, 1529, she executed the 
memorable Capitulation which defined the powers and privileges of Pizarro.* 


rt eaon Pizarro, Descub. y. Cong., MS.— audiencia con mucho gusto, tratolo amoroso, 
we arro, Relacion sumaria, MS.—Conq. i y oyole tierno, especialmente cuando le hizo 
‘ob. del Piru, MS.—* Hablaba tan bien en la relacion de su consistencia y de los trece com- 
materia, que se llevé los aplausos y atencion pafieros en Ja Isla en medio de tantos traba- 
en Toledo donde el Emperador estaba, diole jos.” . Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1528.° 


* [There seems to be in thissentenceacon- Spain in 1829, Charles intrusted the govern- 
fusion of two distinct personages, On leaving ment to his wife, the Empress [sabella, who 
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The instrument secured to that chief the right of discovery and conquest in 
the province of Peru, or New Castile,—as the country was then called, in the 
same manner as Mexico had received the name of New Spain,—for the dis- 
tance of two hundred leagues south of Santiago. He was to receive the titles 
and rank of Governor and Captain-General of the province, together with 
those of Adelantado and Alguacil Mayor, for life ; and he was to have a salary 
of seven hundred and twenty-five thousand maravedis, with the obligation of 
maintaining certain officers and military retainers, corresponding with the 
dignity of his station. He was to have the right to erect certain fortresses, 
with the absolute government of them; to assign encomiendas of Indians, 
under the limitations prescribed by law; and, in fine, to exercise nearly all 
the prerogatives incident to the mithorit of a viceroy. 

is associate, Almagro, was declared commander of the fortress of Tumbez, 
with an annual rent of three hundred thousand maravedis, and with the 
further rank and privileges of an hidalgo. The reverend Father Luque 
received the reward of his services in the bishopric of Tumbez, and he was 
also declared Protector of the Indians of Peru. He was to enjoy the yearly 
stipend of a thousand ducats,—to be derived, like the other salaries and gra- 
tuities in this instrument, from the revenues of the conquered territory. 

Nor were the subordinate actors in the expedition forgotten. Ruiz received 
the title of Grand Pilot of the Southern Ocean, with a liberal provision ; 
Candia was placed at the head of the artillery ; and the remaining eleven 
companions on the desolate island were created hidalgos and cavalleros, and: 


raised to certain municipal dignities,—in prospect.* 


therefore ‘‘had charge of the business” re~ 
ferred to, and may have ‘‘expedited the 
affair.” But “the queen” in whose name the 
agreement with Pizarro was “ executed ”’ was 
the unfortunate Juana, Charles’s mother.— 


D.) 

_* (Mr. Markham, after quoting this clause 
of the instrument, which contains the list of 
names before cited as those of the men who 
elected to remain with Pizarro at the island of 
Gallo, instead of returning to Panamié (p. 114, 
note 3), observes, “It has always been sup- 
posed that these were the men who crossed the 
line, and hence their number has been placed 
at thirteen. But it is not asserted in the Ca- 
pitulation that the men whose names are 
given in it were those who crossed the line, 
and it might be that Pizarro, in asking favours 
for his most faitbful companions, on the one 
hand omitted one or more of those who crossed 
the line, and on the other included some who 
did not take part in that transaction, but who 
joined him afterwards.” Proceeding on this 
supposition, he rejects the accounts of Cieza 
de Leon, Gomara, Herrera, and Garcilasso, 
who all concur in fixing the number of those 
who remained at Gallo at thirteen, and ac- 
cepts instead the statement of Francisco de 
Xerez, afterwards secretary of Pizarro, who, in 
a brief mention of the affair, gives the number 
as sixteen. (Reports on the Discovery of Peru, 
p. 8, note.) But had Mr. Markham been at 
the pains to read the whole of the document 
on whose assumed silence in regard to the 
point in question his argument is chiefly 

ased, he would probably have refrained from 


contradicting the general mass of contempo- 
rary authorities, as well as the modern writers 
who have conformed to them, The preamble 
to the Capitulation, reciting the services and 
enterprises for which Pizarro and his com- 
panions were to be rewarded, says expressly 
that on account of the dangers and toils of the 
voyage he was deserted on an uninhabited 
island by all the people that had gone with 
him, except thirteen alone, who chose to re- 
main with him. (‘Donde pasastes muchos 
peligros e trabajo, 4 causa de lo cual os dejo 
toda la gente que con vos iba en una isla des- 
poblada con solos trece hombres que no vos 
quisieron dejar.”) This settles the nwmber of 
the faithful few on the authority of Pizarro 
himself, and accounts for the fact that the 
subsequent clause, enumerating their names, 
mentions only in a general way “the great 
service they had rendered in the said voyage 
and discovery.” 

It should perhaps be mentioned that Sir 
Arthur Helps makes the number fourteen, 
without citing his authority, and rejects the 
common version of the story of *‘ crossing the 
line,” as an example of “the invincible pas- 
sion for melodramatic representation which 
people of second-rate imagination delight in,— 
those especially who have not seen much of 
human affairs, and who do not know in how 
plain and unpretending a manner the greatest 
things are, for the most part, transacted.” 
(The Spanish Conquest in America, Am. ed., 
vol. iii. p. 409.) It may be admitted that 
there are many people of second-rate, or even 
third- or fourth-rate, imagination, who have 
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Several provisions of a liberal tenor were also made, to encourage emigra- 
tion to the country. The new settlers were to be exempted from some of the 
most onerous but customary taxes, as the alcabala, or to be subject to them 
only in a mitigated form. The tax on the precious metals drawn from mines 
was to be reduced, at first, to one-tenth, instead of the fifth imposed on the 
same metals when obtained by barter or by rapine. fea : 

It was expressly enjoined on Pizarro to observe the existing regulations for 
the good government and protection of the natives; and he was required to 
carry out with him a specified number of ecclesiastics, with whom he was to 
take counsel in the conquest of the country, and whose efforts were to be 
dedicated to the service and conversion of the Indians; while lawyers and 
attorneys, on the other hand, whose presence was considered as boding ill to 
the harmony of the new settlements, were strictly prohibited from setting 
foot in them. 

Pizarro, on his part, was bound, in six months from the date of the instru- 
ment, to raise a force, well equipped for the service, of two hundred and fifty 
men, of whom one hundred might be drawn from the colonies ; and the govern- 
ment engaged to furnish some trifling assistance in the purchase of artillery 
and military stores. Finally, he was to be prepared, in six months after his 
return to Panama, to leave that port and embark on his expedition.? 

Such are some of the principal provisions of this Capitulation, by which the 
Castilian government, with the sagacious policy aliich. it usually pursued on 
the like occasions, stimulated the ambitious hopes of the adventurer by high- 
sounding titles and liberal promises of reward contingent on his success, but 
took care to stake nothing itself on the issue of the enterprise. It was careful 
to reap the fruits of his toil, but not to pay the cost of them. 

A circumstance that could not fail to be remarked in these provisions was 
the manner in which the high and lucrative posts were accumulated on 
Pizarro, to the exclusion of Almagro, who, if he had not taken as conspicuous 
a part in personal toil and exposure, had at least divided with him the original 
burden of the enterprise, and, by his labour sin another direction, had con- 
tributed quite as essentially to its success. Almagro had willingly conceded 
the post of honour to his confederate ; but it had been stipulated, on Pizarro’s 
departure for Spain, that, while he solicited the office of Governor and Captain- 
General for himself, he should secure that of Adelantado for his companion. 
Tn like manner, he had engaged to apply for the see of Tumbez for the vicar 
of Panama, and the office of Aleuacil Mayor for the pilot Ruiz. The bishopric 
took the direction that was concerted, for the soldier could scarcely claim the 
mitre of the prelate ; but the other offices, instead of their appropriate dis- 
tribution, were all concentred in himself, Yet it was in reference to his 


* This remarkable document, formerly in of the late Don Martin Fernandez de Navar- 


the archives of Simancas, and now transferred 
to the Archivo Genvral de las Indias in 
Seville, was transcribed for the rich collection 


rete, to whose kindness I am indebted for a 
copy of it. lt will be found printed entire, 
in the original, in Appendix No. 7. , 


employed themselves either in amplifying or 
simplifying the events of history; but, with- 
out holding any official position, one may have 
seen enough of “human affairs” to believe 
that neither the greatest nor the smallest 
things are always transacted with the extreme 
quietude and gentleness that accord with the 
tone of an idyllic historian. In regard to this 
particular affair, Sir Arthur Helps relics on 
what he calls the « simple story” told by 


Herrera, according to whom it was Tafur who 
drew the line, and who makes no mention of 
Pizarro’s speech, Garcilasso, on the other 
hand, gives exactly the same relation as Mon- 
tesinos, whom Prescott has followed ; and we 
can feel little difficulty in agreeing with Mr. 
Markham that ‘‘of these two accounts [Her-- 
rera’s and Garcilassu’s] that of Garcilasso is 
far more likely to be true.”—Ep.] 
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application for his friends that Pizarro had promised on his departure to deal 
fairly and honourably by them all.* 
It is stated by the military chronicler, Pedro Pizarro, that his kinsman did, 
in fact, urge the suit strongly in behalf of Almagro, but that he was refused 
“by the government, on the ground that offices of such paramount importance 
could not be committed to different individuals. The ill effects of such an 
arrangement had been long since felt in more than one of the Indian colonies, 
where it had led to rivalry and fatal collision. Pizarro, therefore, finding his 
remonstrances unheeded, had no alternative but to combine the offices in his 
own person, or to see the expedition fall to the ground. ‘This explanation of 
the affair has not received the sanction of other contemporary historians. 
The apprehensions expressed by Luque, at the time of Pizarro’s assuming the 
mission, of some such result as actually occurred, founded, doubtless, on a 
knowledge of his associate’s character, may warrant us in distrusting the 
alleged vindication of his conduct ; and our distrust will not be diminished by 
familiarity with his subsequent career. Pizarro’s virtue was not of a kind to 
Dey eoug, emptation,—though of a much weaker sort than that now thrown 
in his path. 
iiiedortariate cavalier was also honoured with the habit of St. Jago ;* and 
he was authorized to make an important innovation in his family escutcheon, 
—for by the father’s side he might claim his armorial bearings. The black 
eagle and the two pillars emblazoned on the royal arms were incorporated with 
those of the Pizarros ; and an Indian city, with a vessel in the distance on 
the waters, and the llama of Peru, revealed the theatre and the character of 
his exploits ; while the legend announced that “under the auspices of Charles, 
and by the industry, the genius, and the resources of Pizarro, the country had 
been discovered and reduced to tranquillity,’—thus modestly intimating both 
the past and prospective services of ‘ie Conqueror.® : 
These arrangements having been thus completed to Pizarro’s satisfaction, he 
left Toledo for Truxillo, his native place, in Estremadura, where he thought 
he should be most likely to meet with adherents for his new enterprise, and 
where it doubtless gratified his vanity to display himself in the palmy, or at 
least promising, state of his present circumstances. If vanity be ever pardon- 
able, it is certainly in a man who, born in an obscure station in life, without . 
family, interest, or friends to back him, has carved out his own fortunes in 
the world, and, by his own resources, triumphed over all the obstacles which 
nature and accident had thrown in his way. Such was the condition of Pizarro 
as he now revisited the place of his nativity, where he had hitherto been 
known only as a poor outcast, without a home to shelter, a father to own him 


fieros y el uno avia muerto alotro. . . - Pues 
pedido, como digo, muchas vezes por don 
Francisco Pigarro se les hiziese la merced a 
ambos compaiieros, se le rrespondio la pidi- 
esse parassi sino qe se daria a otro, y vis' 
que no avia lugar lo que pedia y queria pedio 
se le hiziese ]a merced a el, y ansi se le hizo.” 


** Al fin se capitulé, que Francisco Pi- 
oar negociase la Governacion para si: i para 
Diego de Almagro, el Adelantamiento : i para 
Hernando de Luque, el Obispado: i para Bar- 
tolomé Ruiz, el Alguacilazgo Maior: i Mer- 
cedes para los que quedaban vivos, de los trece 
Compaiieros, atirmando siempre Francisco Pi- 


Garro, que todo lo queria para ellos, i prome- 
tiendo, que negociaria lealmente, i sin ninguna 
cautela.” Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 4, lib. 
3, cap. 1. 

*“Y don Francisco Pigarro pidio conforme 
4 lo que llevava capitulado y hordenado con 
sus compaiieros ya dicho, y en el consejo se le 
Trespondio que no avia lugar de dar governa- 
cion & dos compafieros, & caussa de que en 
fanta marta se avia dado ansi & dos compa- 


Descub. y Conq., MS. 

* Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. 
iii. p. 182.—Oviedo, Hist. de las Indias, MS. 
Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 1.—Caro de Torres, His 
toria de los Ordenes militares (ed. Madrid, 
1629), p- 113. ; 

© «Caroli Cxsaris auspicio, et labore, inge- 
nio, ac impensa Ducis Pigarro inventa, et 
pacata.”” Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 4, lib, 
6, cap. 5. 


po? 
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or a friend to lean upon. But he now found both friends and followers, and 
some who were eager to claim kindred with him and take part in his future 
fortunes. Among these were four brothers. Three of them, like himself, were 
illegitimate,—one of whom, named Francisco Martin de Alcantara, was related 
to him by the mother’s side, the other two, named Gonzalo and Juan Pizarro, 
were descended from the father. “They were all poor, and proud as they were 
poor,” says Oviedo, who had seen them ; “ and their eagerness for gain was in 
proportion to their poverty.” 7 es 

The remaining and eldest brother, named Hernando, was a legitimate son, 
—Jegitimate,” continues the same caustic authority, ‘‘ by his pride, as well 
as by his birth.” His features were plain, even disagreeably so ; but his figure 
was good. He was large of stature, and, like his brother Francis, had on the 
whole an imposing presence.* In his character he combined some of the worst 
defects incident to the Castilian. He was jealous in the extreme ; impatient, 
not merely of affront, but of the least slight, and implacable in his resentment, 
He was decisive in his measures, and unscrupulous in their execution. No 
touch of pity had power to arrest his arm. His arrogance was such that he 
was constantly wounding the self-love of those with whom he acted ; thus 
begetting an ill will which unnecessarily multiplied obstacles in his path. In 
this he differed from his brother Francis, whose plausible manners smoothed 
away difticulties and conciliated confidence and co-operation in his enterprises. 
Unfortunately, the evil counsels of Hernando exercised an influence over his 
brother which more than compensated the advantages derived from his singular 
capacity for business. : 

Notwithstanding the general interest which Pizarro’s adventures excited in 
his country, that chief did not find it easy to comply with the provisions of the 
Capitulation in respect to the amount of his levies. Those who were most 
astonished by his narrative were not always most inclined to take part in his 
fortunes. They shrank from the unparalleled hardships which lay in the path 
of the adventurer in that direction ; and they listened with visible distrust to 
the gorgeous pictures of the golden temples and gardens of Tumbez, which 
they looked upon as indebted in some degree, at least, to the colouring of his 
fancy, with the obvious purpose of attracting followers to his banner. It is 
even said that Pizarro would have found it difficult to raise the necessary 
funds, but for the seasonable aid of Cortés, a native of Estremadura like him- 
self, his companion in arms in early days, and, according to report, his kins- 
man.° No one was in a better condition to hold out a helping hand to a 
brother adventurer, and probably no one felt greater sympathy in Pizarro’s 
fortunes, or greater confidence in his eventual success, than the man who had 
so lately trod the same career with renown. 

The six months allowed by the Capitulation had elapsed, and Pizarro had 
assembled somewhat less than his stipulated complement of men, with which 
he was preparing to embark in a little squadron of three vessels at Seville ; 
but before they were wholly ready he received intelligence that the officers of 
the Council of the Indies proposed to inquire into the condition of the vessels 
and ascertain how far the requisitions had been complied with. 


7 «Trujo tres o cuatro hermanos suyos tan 
soberbios como pobres, é tan sin hacienda como 
deseosos de alcanzarla.” Hist. de las Indias, 
MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 1. 

* Oviedo's portrait of him is by no means 
flattering. He writes like one too familiar 
with the original. ‘+E de todos ellos el Her- 
nando Pizarro solo era legitimo, é mas legiti- 


mado en la soberbia, hombre de alta estaturs 
é grueso, la lengua é labios gordos, é la punta 
de la nariz con sobrada carne é encendida, y 
este fue el desavenidor y estorbador del sosi- 
ego de todos y en especial de los dos viejos 
compaiieros Francisco Pizarro é Diego de Al- 
magro.” Hist. de las Indias, MS. ubi supra. 
° Pizarro y Oreilano, Varones ilustres, p. 143. 
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Without loss of time, therefore, Pizarro, afraid, if the facts were known, that 
his enterprise might be nipped in the bud, slipped his cables, and, crossing the 
bar of San Lucar, in January, 1530, stood for the isle of Gomera,—one of 
the Canaries,—where he ordered his brother Hernando, who had charge of 
the remaining vessels, to meet him. 

_ Scarcely had he gone, before the officers arrived to institute the search. But 
when they objected the deficiency of men they were easily—perhaps willingly 
—deceived by the pretext that the remainder had gone forward in the vessel 
with Pizarro. At all events, no further obstacles were thrown in Hernando’s 
way, and he was permitted, with the rest of the squadron, to join his brother, 
according to agreement, at Gomera. 

After a pipeperpus voyage, the adventurers reached the northern coast of 
the great southern continent, and anchored off the port of Santa Marta. 
Here they received such discouraging reports of the countries to which they 
were bound, of forests teeming with insects and venomous pee of huge 
alligators that swarmed on the banks of the streams, and of hardships and 
perils such as their own fears had never painted, that several of Pizarro’s 
men deserted, and their leader, thinking it no longer safe to abide in such 
treacherous quarters, set sail at once for Nombre de Dios. 

- Soon after his arrival there, he was met by his two associates, Luque and 
Almagro, who had crossed the mountains for the purpose of hearing from his 
own lips the precise import of the Capitulation with the crown. Great, as 
might have been expected, was Almagro’s discontent at learning the result of 
what he regarded as the perfidious machinations of his associate. “It is 
thus,” he exclaimed, “ that you have dealt with the friend who shared equally 
with you in the trials, the dangers, and the cost of the enterprise, and this, 
notwithstanding your solemn engagements on your departure to provide for 
his interests as faithfully as your own? How could you allow me to be thus 
dishonoured in the eyes of the world by so paltry a compensation, which seems 
to estimate my services as nothing in comparison with your own ¢” !° : 
_ Pizarro, in reply, assured his companion that he had faithfully urged his 
‘suit, but that the government refused to confide powers which intrenched so 
closely on one another to different hands. He had no alternative but to accept 
all himself or to decline all; and he endeavoured to mitigate Almagro’s dis- 
pleasure by representing that the country was large enough for the ambition 
of both, and that the powers conferred on himself were, in fact, conferred on 
Almagro, since all that he had would ever be at his friend’s disposal, as if it 
were his own. But these honeyed words did not satisfy the injured party ; 
and the two captains soon after returned to Panama with feelings of estrange- 
ment, if not hostility, towards one another, which did not augur well for their 
enterprise. 

_ Still, Almagro was of a generous temper, and might have been appeased by 
the politic concessions of his rival, but for the interference of Hernando 

izarro, who, from the first hour of their meeting, showed little respect for 
the veteran, which, indeed, the diminutive person of the latter was not calcu- 
lated to inspire, and who now regarded him with particular aversion as an 
impediment to the career of his brother. 4 
 Almagro’s friends—and his frank and liberal manners had secured him 
many—were no less disgusted than himself with the overbearing conduct_of 
this new ally. They loudly complained that it was quite enough to suffer 
from the perfidy of Pizarro, without being exposed to the insults of his family, 
who had now come over with him to fatten on the spoils of conquest which 


© Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 4. lib, 7, cap. 9.—Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Conq., MS. 
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belonged to their leader. The rapture soon proceeded to such a length that 
Almagro avowed his intention to prosecute the expedition without further 
co-operation with his partner, and actually entered into negotiations for the 
purchase of vessels for that object. But Luque, and the Licentiate Espinosa, 
who had fortunately come over at that time from St. Domingo, now interposed 
to repair a breach which must end in the ruin of the enterprise and the pro- 
bable destruction of those most interested in its success. By their mediation, 
ashow of reconciliation was at length effected between the parties, on Pizarro’s 
assurance that he would relinquish the dignity of Adelantado in favour of his 
rival, and petition the cee neat to confirm him in the possession of it,—an 
assurance, it may be remarked, not easy to reconcile with his former assertion 
in respect to the avowed policy of the crown in bestowing this office. He was, 
moreover, to apply for a distinct government for his associate, as soon as he 
had become master of the country assigned to himself, and was to solicit no 
oftice for either of his own brothers until Almagro had been first provided for. 
Lastly, the former contract in regard to the division of the spoil into three 
equal shares between the three original associates was confirmed in the most 
explicit manner. The reconciliation thus effected among the parties answered 
the temporary purpose of enabling them to go forward in concert in the expe- 
dition. But it was only a thin scar that had healed over the wound, which, 
deep and rankling within, waited only fresh cause of irritation to break out 
with a virulence more fatal than ever.?! 

No time was now lost in preparing for the voyage. It found little encourage- 
ment, however, among the colonists of Panama, who were too familiar with 
the sufferings on the former expeditions to care to undertake another, even 
with the rich bribe that was held out to allure them. A few of the old com- 
pany were content to follow ont the adventure to its close; and some ad- 
ditional stragglers were collected from the province of Nicaragua,—a shoot, it 
may be remarked, from the colony of Panama. But Pizarro made slender 
additions to the force brought over with him from Spain, though this body 
was in better condition, and, in respect to arms, ammunition, and equipment 
generally, was on a much better footing, than his former levies. ‘The whole 
number did not exceed one hundred and eighty men, with twenty-seven horses 
for the cavalry. He had provided himself with three vessels, two of them of 
a good size, to take the place of those which he had been compelled to leave 
on the opposite side of the Isthmus at Nombre de Dios ; an armament small 
for the conquest of an empire, and far short of that prescribed by the Capitu- 
lation with the crown. With this the intrepid chief proposed to commence 
operations, trusting to his own successes, and the exertions of Almagro, who. 
was to remain behind for the present, to muster reinforcements. !? 

On St. John the Evangelist’s day, the banners of the company and the 
royal standard were consecrated in the cathedral church of Panam; a sermon 
was preached before the little army by Fray Juan de Vargas, one of the 
Dominicans selected by the government for the Peruvian mission ; and mass 
was performed, and the sacrament administered to every soldier previous to 


* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— 


Nabarro, Relacion sumaria, MS.—Montesinos, 
Annales, MS., afio 1529.—Relacion del primer 
Descub., MS.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, 
cap. 3.—Oviedo, Hist. de las Indias, MS., Parte 
3, lib. 8, cap. 1.—There seems to have been 
little good will, at bottom, between any of the 
confederates ; for Father Luque wrote to 
Oviedo that both of his partners had repaid 
his services with ingratitude : Padre Luque, 


compafiero de estos Capitanes, con cuya haci-— 
enda hicieron ellos sus hechos, puesto que el _ 
uno é el otro se lo pagaron con ingratitud se- 
gun «i mi me lo escribiéel mismo electo de su_ 
mano.” Ibid., loc. cit. : 

2 The numerical estimates differ, as usual. 
I conform to the statement of Pizarro’s secre- 


tary, Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom, 
iu. p. 182. 
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his engaging in the crusade against the infidel.’ Having thus solemnly 
‘invoked the blessing of Heaven on the enterprise, Pizarro and his followers 
went on board their vessels, which rode at anchor in the Bay of Panama, and 
early in January, 1531, sallied forth on his third and last expedition for the 
conquest of Peru. 

It was his intention to steer direct for Tumbez, which held out so magnifi- 
cent a show of treasure on his former voyage. But head-winds and currents, 
as usual, baffled his purpose, and after a run of thirteen days, much shorter 
than the period formerly required for the same distance, his little squadron 
‘came to anchor in the Bay of St. Matthew, about one degree north; and 
Pizarro, after consulting with his officers, resolved to disembark his forces and 
advance along the coast, while the vessels held their course at a convenient 
distance from the shore. 

The march of the troops was severe and painful in the extreme; for the 
road was constantly intersected by streams, which, swollen by the winter rains, 
widened at their mouths into spacious estuaries. Pizarro, who had some 
previous knowledge of the country, acted as guide as well as commander of the 
expedition. He was ever ready to give aid where it was needed, encouraging 
his followers to ford or swim the torrents as they best could, and cheering the 
desponding by his own buoyant and courageous spirit. 

At length they reached a thick-settled hamlet, or rather town, in the pro- 
vince of Coaque. The Spaniards rushed on the place, and the inhabitants, 
without offering resistance, fled in terror to the neighbouring forests, leaving 
their effects—of much greater value than had been anticipated—in the 
hands of the invaders. “ We fell on them, sword in hand,” says one of the 
Conquerors, with some naiveté; “for if we had advised the Indians of our 
approach we should never have found there such store of gold and precious 
stones.” The natives, however, according to another authority, stayed 
voluntarily ; ‘‘for, as they had done no harm to the white men, they flattered 
themselves none would be offered to them, but that there would be only an 
interchange of good offices with the strangers,” *—an expectation founded, it 
may be, on the good character which the Spaniards had established for them- 
selves on their preceding visit, but one in which the simple people now found 
themselves most unpleasantly deceived. 

Rushing into the deserted dwellings, the invaders found there, besides stuffs 
of various kinds, and food most welcome in their famished condition, a large 
quantity of gold and silver wrought into clumsy ornaments, together with 
many precious stones ; for this was the region of the esmeraldas, or emeralds, 
where that valuable gem was most abundant. One of these jewels, that fell 
into the hands of Pizarro in this neighbourhood, was as large as a _pigeon’s 
egg. Unluckily, his rude followers did not know the value of their prize ; and 
they broke many of them in pieces by pounding them with hammers.’* They 


's “F] qual haviendo hecho bendecir en la 
Tglesia mayor las banderas i estandarte real 
dia de San Juan Evangelista de dicho aiio de 
1530, i que todos los soldados confesasen i 
comulgasen en el convento de Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Merced, dia de los Inocentes en la misa 
cantada que se celebré con toda solemnidad i 
Sermon que predicé el P. Presentdo Fr, Juan 

le Vargas, uno de los 5 religiosos que en cum- 
plimiento de la obediencia de sus prelados i 
orden del Emperador pasaban a la conquista.” 
Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS. 

* «Pues llegados & este pueblo de Coaque 


_ dieron de supito sin savello la gente del por- 


que si estuvieran avisados. No se tomara la 
cantidad de oro y esmeraldas que en el se to- 
maron.”’ Pedro'Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

‘Ss Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 4, lib. 7, 
cap. 9. 

‘® Relacion del primer Descub., MS.—Za- 
rate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, cap. 4.—‘“ A lo 
que se ha entendido en las esmeraldas ovo 
gran hierro y torpedad en algunas Personas 
por no conoscellas. Aunque quieren decir 
que algunos que las conoscieron las guardaron. 
Pero flinalmente muchos vbieron esmeraldas 
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were led to this extraordinary proceeding, it is said, by one of the Dominican 
missionaries, Fray Reginaldo de Pedvaza, who assured them that this was the 
way to prove the true emerald, which could not be broken. It was observed 
that the good father did not subject his own jewels to this wise experiment ; 
but, as the stones, in consequence of it, fell in value, being regarded merely 
as coloured glass, he carried back a considerable store of them to Panama.” 

The gold and silver ornaments rifled from the dwellings were brought 
‘together and deposited in a common heap ; when a fifth was deducted for the 
crown, and Pizarro distributed the remainder in due proportions among the 
ofticers and privates of his company. This was the usage invariably observed 
on the like occasions throughout the Conquest. The invaders had embarked 
in a common adventure. Their interest was common, and to have allowed 
every one to plunder on his own account would only have led to insubordina- 
tion and perpetual broils. All were required, therefore, on pain of death, to 
contribute whatever they obtained, whether by bargain or by rapine, to the 
general stock; and all were too much interested in the execution of the 
penalty to allow the unhappy culprit who violated the law any chance of 
escape. 

ited with his usual policy, sent back to Panama a large quantity of the 
gold, no less than twenty thousand castel/anos in value, in the belief that the 
sight of so much treasure, thus speedily acquired, would settle the doubts of 
the wavering, and decide them on joining his banner.’ He judged right. As 
one of the Conquerors piously expresses it, “It pleased the Lord that we 
should fall in with the town of Coaque, that the riches of the land might find 
credit with the people, and that they should flock to it.” 7° ) 

Pizarro, having refreshed his men, continued his march along the coast, but 
no longer accompanied by his vessels, which had returned for recruits to 
Panama. The road, as he advanced, was checkered with strips of sandy 
waste, which, drifted about by the winds, blinded the soldiers, and afforded 
only treacherous footing for man and beast. The glare was intense ; and the 
rays of a vertical sun beat fiercely on the iron mail and the thick quilted 
doublets of cotton, till the fainting troops were almost suffocated with the 
heat. To add to their distresses, a strange epidemic broke out in the: little 
army. _ It took the form of ulcers, or rather fideca warts of great size, which 
covered the body, and when lanced, as was the case with some, discharged 
such a quantity of blood as proved fatal to the sufferer. Several died of thi 
frightful disorder, which was so sudden in its attack, and attended with such 
prostration of strength, that those who lay down well at night were unable to 


de mucho valor; vnos las provavan en yun- 
ques, dandolas con martillos, diziendo que si 
hera esmeralda no se quebraria; otros las de- 
preciaban, diziendo que era vidrio.” Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y. Conq., MS. 

‘7 Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— 
Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 4, lib. 7, cap. 9. 

** ‘Los Espanoles las rrecoxeron y junta- 
ron el oro y la plata porque asi estava man- 
dado y hordenado sopena de la vida el que 
otra cossa hiziese, porque todos lo avian de 
traer «i monton para que de alli el governador 
lo rrepartiese, dando i cada uno confforme 4 
Su persona y meritos de servicios; y esta 
horden se guardo en toda esta tierra en la con- 
quista della, y al que se le hallara oro 6 plata 
escondido muriera por ello, y deste medio na- 
die oso escondello.”” Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y 


Conq., MS. ‘ 

»’ The booty was great indeed, if, as Pedro 
Pizarro, one of tue Conquerors present, says, 
it amounted in value to 200,000 gold castel- 
lanos: ‘* Aqui se hallo mucha chaquira de 
oro y de plata, muchas coronas hechas de oro 
« manera de imperiales, y otras muchas piezas 
en que se avaleo montar mas de dozientos mill 
castellanos.”” (Descub. y Conq., MS.) Na- 
harro, Montesinos, and Herrera content them- 
selves with stating that he sent back 20,000 
castellanos in the vessels to Panamd. : 

*°- «*Pueron a dar en vn pueblo que se dezia 
Coaque que fue nuestro Senor servido tapasen 
con el, porque con lo que en el se hallo se 
acredito la tierra y vino gente a ella.” Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
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lift their hands to the heads in the morning.?!_ The epidemic, which made 
its first appearance during this invasion, and which did not long survive it, 
spread over the country, sparing neither native nor white man,?* It was one 
of those plagues from the vial of wrath, which the destroying angel, who 
follows in the path of the conqueror, pours out on the devoted nations. 

The Spaniards rarely experienced on their march either resistance or annoy- 
ance from the inhabitants, who, instructed by the example of Coaque, fled 
with their effects into the woods and neighbouring mountains. No one came 
out to welcome the strangers and offer the rites of hospitality, as on their last 
visit to the land. For the white men were no longer regarded as good beings 
that had come from heaven, but as ruthless destroyers, who, invulnerable to 
the assaults of the Indians, were borne along on the backs of fierce animals, 
swifter than the wind, with weapons in their hands that scattered fire and 
desolation as they went. Such were the stories now circulated of the invaders, 
which, preceding them everywhere on their march, closed the hearts, if not 
the doors, of the natives against them. Exhausted by the fatigue of travel 
and by disease, and grievously disappointed at the poverty of the land, which 
now offered no compensation for their toils, the soldiers of Pizarro cursed the 
hour in which they had enlisted under his standard, and the men of Nicaragua 
in particular, says the old chronicler, calling to mind their pleasant quarters 
in their luxurious land, sighed only to return to their Mahometan paradise.** 
_ At this juncture the army was gladdened by the sight of a vessel from 
Panama, which brought some supplies, together with the royal treasurer, the 
veedor or inspector, the comptroller, and other high officers appointed by the 
crown to attend the expedition, They had been left in Spain by Pizarro, in 
‘consequence of his abrupt departure from the country ; and the Council of the 
Indies, on learning the circumstance, had sent instructions to Panama. to pre- 
vent the sailing of his squadron from that port. But the Spanish government, 
with more wisdom, countermanded the order, only requiring the functionaries 
to quicken their own departure and take their place without loss of time in the 
expedition. 
_. The Spaniards in their march along the coast had now advanced as far as 
Puerto Viejo. Here they were soon after joined by another small reinforce- 
ment of about thirty men, under an officer named Benaleazar, who subse- 
‘quently rose to high distinction in this service. Many of the followers of 

izarro would now have halted at this spot and established a colony there. 
But that chief thought more of conquering than of colonizing, at least for the 
present ; and he proposed, as his first step, to get possession of Tumbez, which 

e regarded as the gate of the Peruvian empire. Continuing his march, there- 

fore, to the shores of what is now called the Gulf of Guayaquil, he arrived off 
the little island of Puna, lying at no great distance from the Bay of ‘Tumbez. 
This island, he thought, would afford him a convenient place to encamp until 
he was prepared to make his descent on the Indian city. 

_ The dispositions of the islanders seemed to favour his purpose. He had not 
been long in their neighbourhood before a deputation of the natives, with their 
cacique at their head, crossed over in their balsas to the main land to welcome 
the Spaniards to their residence. But the Indian interpreters of Tumbez, 


* Naharro, Relacion sumaria,' MS.—Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.—Montesinos, 
Annales, MS., afio 1530. 

- #4 Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib, 1, 
cap. 15. 

#3 & Aunque ellos no ninguno por aver ve- 
nido, porque como avian dexado el paraiso de 


mahoma que hera Nicaragua y ballaron la 
isla alzada y falta de comidas y la mayor parte 
de la gente enfferma y no oro ni plata como 
atras avian hallado, algunos y todos se holga- 
ran de volver de adonde avian yenido.”’ Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
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who had returned with Pizarro from Spain, and continued with the camp, put 
their master on his guard against the meditated treachery of the islanders, 
whom they accused of desiening to destroy the Spaniards by cutting the ropes 
that held’ together the floats and leaving those upon them to perish in the 
waters. Yet the cacique, when charged by Pizarro with this perfidious scheme, 
denied it with such an air of conscious innocence that the Spanish commander 
trusted himself and his followers, without further hesitation, to his conveyance, 
and was transported in safety to the shores of Puna. 


Here he was received in a hospitable manner, and his troops were provided . 


with comfortable quarters. Well satisfied with his present position, Pizarro 
resolved to occupy it until the violence of the rainy season was past, when the 
arrival of the reinforcements he expected would put him in better condition 
for marching into the country of the Inca. ‘ 

The island, which lies in the mouth of the river of Guayaquil, and is about 
eight leagues in length by four in breadth at the widest part, was at that time 
partially covered with a noble growth of timber. Buta large portion of it was 
subjected to cultivation, and bloomed with plantations of cacao, of the sweet 
potato, and the different products of a tropical clime, evincing agricultural 
knowledge as well as industry in the population. They were a warlike race, 
but had received from their Peruvian foes the appellation of “perfidious.” It 
was the brand fastened by the Roman historians on their Carthaginian 
enemies,—with perhaps no better reason. The bold and independent islanders 
opposed a stubborn resistance to the arms of the Incas ; and, though they had 
finally yielded, they had been ever since at feud, and often in deadly hostility, 
with their neighbours of Tumbez. 

The latter no sooner heard of Pizarro’s arrival on the island than, trusting 
probably to their former friendly relations with him, they came over in some . 
number to the Spanish quarters. The presence of their detested rivals was 
by no means grateful to the jealous inhabitants of Puna, and the prolonged 
residence of the white men on their island could not be otherwise than burden- 
some. In their outward demeanour they still maintained the same show of 
amity ; but Pizarro’s interpreters again put him on his guard against the— 
proverbial perfidy of their hosts. With his suspicions thus roused, the Spanish 
commander was informed that a number of the chiefs had met together to 
deliberate on a plan of insurrection. Not caring to wait for the springing of 
the mine, he surrounded the place of meeting with his soldiers and made 
prisoners of the suspected chieftains. According to one authority, they con- 
fessed their guilt.24 This is by no means certain. Nor is it certain that they 
meditated an insurrection. Yet the fact is not improbable in itself ; though 
it derives little additional probability from the assertion of the hostile inter- 
preters. It is certain, however, that Pizarro was satisfied of the existence of 
a conspiracy ; and, without further hesitation, he abandoned his wretched 
prisoners, ten or twelve in number, to the tender mercies of their rivals of 
Tumbez, who instantly massacred them before his eyes.?5 b 

Maddened by this outrage, the people of Puna sprang to arms, and threw 
themselves at once, with fearful yells and the wildest menaces of despair, on 
the Spanish camp. The odds of numbers were greatly in their favour, for 
they mustered several thousand warriors. But the more decisive odds of arms 
and discipline were on the side of their antagonists; and, as the Indians” 


_* Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. quando alla passasen, les dio algunos princi- 
- P. 183. ; ; pales los quales ellos matavan en presenciade 
* «VY el marques don Francisco Pi¢arro, los espaiioles, cortandoles las cavezas por el 
por tenellos por amigos y estuyiesen de paz — cogote,”” Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS, 
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rushed forward in a confused mass to the assault, the Castilians coolly received 
them on their long pikes or swept them down by the volleys of their musketry. 
Their ill-protected hodies were easily cut to pieces by the sharp sword of the 
Spaniard; and Hernando Pizarro, putting himself at the head of the cavalry, 
charged boldly into the midst, and scattered them far and wide over the field, 
until, panic-struck by the terrible array of steel-clad horsemen and the stunning 
reports and the flash of fire-arms, the fugitives sought shelter in the depths of 
their forests. Yet the victory was owing, in some degree, at least,—if we may 
credit the Conquerors,—to the interposition of Heaven; for St. Michael and 
his legions were seen high in the air above the combatants, contending with 
the arch-enemy of man and cheering on the Christians by their example ! 2° 

Not more than three or four Spaniards fell in the fight ; but many were 
wounded, and among them Hernando Pizarro, who received a severe injury 
in the leg from a javelin. Nor did the war end here; for the implacable 
islanders, taking advantage of the cover of night, or of any remissness on the 
part of the invaders, were ever ready to steal out of their fastnesses and spring 
on their enemy’s camp, while, by cutting off his straggling parties and 

_ destroying his provisions, they kept him in perpetual alarm. 

In this uncomfortable situation, the Spanish commander was gladdened by 
the appearance of two vessels off the island. They brought a reinforcement 
consisting of a hundred volunteers, besides horses for the cavalry. It was 
commanded by Hernando de Soto, a captain afterwards famous as the dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi, which still rolls its majestic current over the place 
of his burial,—a fitting monument for his remains, as it is of his renown.?? 

This reinforcement was most welcome to Pizarro, who had been long dis- 
contented with his position on an island, where he found nothing to compensate 
the life of uninterinitting hostility which he was compelled to lead. With 
these recruits he felt himself in sufficient strength to cross over to the con- 
tinent and resume military operations on the proper theatre for discovery and 
conquest. From the Indians of Tumbez he learned that the country had 
been for some time distracted by a civil war between two sons of the late 
monarch, competitors for the throne. his intelligence he regarded as of the 
utmost importance, for he remembered the use which Cortes had made of 
similar dissensions among the tribes of Anahuac. Indeed, Pizarro seems to 
have had the example of his great predecessor hefore his eyes on more occa- 
sions than this. But he fell far short of his model ; for, notwithstanding the 
restraint he sometimes put upon himself, his coarser nature and more ferocious 
temper often betrayed him into acts most repugnant to sound policy, which 
would never have been countenanced by the Conqueror of Mexico. 


The city of San Miguel was so named by 
Pizarro to commemorate the event; and the 
existence of such a city may be considered by 
some as establishing the truth of the miracle. 
— En la batalla de Puna vieron muchos, ya 
de los Indios, ya de los nuestros, que habia en 
el aire otros dos campos, uno acaudillado 
Bor el Arcangel Sa Miguel con espada y ro- 

lela, y otro por Luzbel y sus secuaces; mas 
apenas cantaron los Castellanos la victoria 
huyeron los diablos, y formando un gran tor- 
vellino de viento se oyeron en el aire unas 
terribles voces que decian, Vencistenos! Mi- 


guel vencistenos! De aqui torné Dn Francisco 
Pizarro tanta devocion al sto Arcangel, que 
prometié llamar la primera ciudad que fun- 
dase de su nombre; cumpliolo asi como vere- 
mos adelante.” Montesinos, Annales, MS., 
ano 1530. 

“? The transactions in Pundé are given at 
more or less leugth by Naharro, Relacion 
sumaria, MS.—Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.— 
Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.—Monte- 
sinos, Annales, MS., ubi supra.—Relacion del 
primer Descub., MS.—Xerez, Conq. del Peru, 
ap. Barcia, tom. iii. pp. 182, 183, 
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CHAPTER II. ii 


PERU AT THE TIME OF THE CONQUEST—REIGN OF HUAYNA CAPAC—THE INCA: 
BROTHERS—CONTEST FOR THE EMPIRE—TRIUMPH AND CRUELTIES OF 
ATAHUALLPA. 


Berore accompanying the march of Pizarro and his followers into the country 
of the Incas, it is necessary to make the reader acquainted with the critical 
situation of the kingdom at that time. For the Spaniards arrived just at the 
consummation of an important revolution,—a crisis most favourable to their 
views of conquest, and one, indeed, but for which the conquest, with such a_ 
handful of soldiers, could never have been achieved. 
In the latter part of the fifteenth century died Tupac Inca Yupanqui, one | 
of the most renowned of the “Children of the Sun,” who, carrying the Peru- 
vian arms across the burning sands of Atacama, penetrated to the remote. 
borders of Chili, while in the opposite direction he enlarged the limits of the 
empire by the acquisition of the southern provinces of Quito. The war in this" 
quarter was conducted by his son Huayna Capac, who succeeded his father on 
the throne, and fully equalled him in military daring and in capacity for 
government. - 
Under this prince, the whole of the powerful state of Quito, which rivalled. 
that of Peru itself in wealth and refinement, was brought under the sceptre of 
the Incas ; whose empire received by this conquest the most important acces-_ 
sion yet made to it since the foundation of the dynasty of Manco Capac. The 
remaining days of the victorious monarch were passed in reducing the inde- 
pendent tribes on the remote limits of his territory, and, still more, in 
cementing his conquests by the introduction of the Peruvian polity. He was 
actively engaged in completing the great works of his father, especially the 
high-roads which led from Quito to the capital. THe perfected the establish- 
ment of posts, took great pains to introduce the Quichua dialect throughout, 
the empire, promoted a better system of agriculture, and, in fine, encouraged 
the different branches of domestic industry and the various enlightened plans 
of his predecessors for the improvement of his people. Under his sway the 
Peruvian monarchy reached its most palmy state; and under both him and 
his illustrious father it was advancing with such rapid strides in the march 0} 
civilization as would: soon have carried it to a level with the more refined 
despotisms of Asia, furnishing the world, perhaps, with higher evidence of the 
capabilities of the American Indian than is elsewhere to be found on the great 
Western continent. But other and gloomier destinies were in reserve for the 
Indian races. {55 
The first arrival of the white men on the South American shores of the 
Pacific was about ten years before the death of Huayna Capac, when Balboa 
crossed the Gulf of St. Michael and obtained the first clear report of the 
empire of the Incas. Whether tidings of these adventurers reached the Indian 
monarch’s ears is doubtful. There is no doubt, however, that he obtained the 
news of the first expedition under Pizarro and Almagro, when the latter com- 
mander penetrated as far as the Rio de San Juan, ahout the fourth degree 
north. ‘The accounts which he received made a strong impression on the mind 
of Huayna Capac. He discerned in the formidable prowess and weapons of 
the invaders proofs of a civilization far superior to that of his own people. 


; 
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He intimated his apprehension that they would return, and that at some day, 
not far distant perhaps, the throne of the Incas might be shaken by these 
strangers endowed with such incomprehensible powers.!_ To the vulgar eye, 
it was a little speck on the verge of the horizon; but that of the sagacious 

- monarch seemed to descry in it the dark thunder-cloud that was to spread 
wider and wider till it burst in fury on his nation. 

There is some ground for believing thus much. But other accounts, which 
have obtained a popular currency, not content with this, connect the first 
tidings of the white men with predictions long extant in the country, and with 
supernatural appearances which filled the hearts of the whole nation with dis- 
may. Comets were seen flaming athwart the heavens. Earthquakes shook 
the land; the moon was girdled with rings of fire of many colours ; a thunder- 
bolt fell on one of the royal palaces and consumed it to ashes; and an eagle, 
chased by several hawks, was seen, screaming in the air, to hover above the 

eat square of Cuzco, when, pierced by the talons of his tormentors, the king 
of birds fell lifeless in the presence of many of the Inca nobles, who read in 
this an angury of their own destruction. Huayna Capac himself, calling his 
great officers around him, as he found he was drawing near his end, announced 
the subversion of his empire by the race of white and bearded strangers, as the 
consummation predicted by the oracles after the reign of the twelfth Inca, and 
he enjoined it on his vassals not to resist the decrees of Heaven, but to yield 
obedience to its messengers.? 

Such is the report of the impressions made hy the appearance of the Span- 
jards in the country, reminding one of the similar feelings of superstitious 
terror occasioned by their appearance in Mexico. But the traditions of the 
latter land rest on much higher authority than those of the Peruvians, which, 
unsupported by contemporary testimony, rest almost wholly on the naked 
assertion of one of their own nation, who thought to find, doubtless, in the 
inevitable decrees of Heayen, the best apology for the supineness of his 
countrymen. 

“It is not improbable that rumours of the advent of a strange and mysterious 
race should have spread gradually among the Indian tribes along the great 
table-land of the Cordilleras, and should have shaken the hearts of the stoutest 
warriors with feelings of undefined dread, as of some impending calamity. In 
this state of mind, it was natural that physical convulsions, to which that 
voleanic country is peculiarly subject, should have made an unwonted impres- 
sion on their minds, and that the phenomena which might have heen regarded 
gully as extraordinary, in the usual seasons of political security, should now be 
nterpreted by the superstitious soothsayer as the handwriting on the heavens, 
by which the God of the Incas proclaimed the approaching downfall of their 
pire. 

~ Huayna Capac had, as usual with the Peruvian princes, a multitude of con- 
cubines, by whom he left a numerous posterity. The heir to the crown, the 
son of his lawful wife and sister, was named Fuascar.* At the period of the 
_* Sarmiento, an honest authority, tells us 
bo bad this from some of the Inca lords who 


eard it. Relacion, MS., cap. 65. 
2 A minute relacion of these supernatural 


everything relating to his own order, and, 
indeed, his nation. His work is the source of 
most of the facts—and the falsehoods—that 
have obtained circulation in respect to the 
ancient Peruvians. 


occurrences is given by the Inca Garcilasso de 
Vern (Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 9, cap. 14), 
Whose situation opened to him the very best 

murces of information, which is more than 
counterbalanced by the defects in his-own 
cbaracter as an historian,—his childish cre- 
dulity, and his desire to magnify and mystify 


Unfortunately, at this 
distance of time it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. 

~ Huascar, in the Quichua dialect, signifies 
“a cable.” The reason of its being given to 
the heir-apparent is remarkable. Huayna 
Capac celebrated the birth of the prince by a 
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history at which we are now arrived, he was about thirty years of age. Next 
to the heir-apparent, by another wife, a cousin of the monarch’s, came Manco 
Capac, a young prince who will occupy an important place in our subsequent 
story. But the best-beloved of the Inca’s children was Atahuallpa. His 
mother was the daughter of the last Scyri of Quito, who had died of grief, it 
was said, not long after the subversion of his kingdom by Huayna Capac, 
The princess was beautiful, and the Inca, whether to gratify his passion, or, 
as the Peruvians say, willing to make amends for the ruin of her parents, 
received her among his concubines. The historians of Quito assert that she 
was his lawful wife ; but this dignity, according to the usages of the empire, 
was reserved for maidens of the Inca blood. ‘ : : 

The latter years of Huayna Capac were passed in his new kingdom of Quito. 
Atahuallpa was accordingly brought up under his own eye, accompanied him, 
while in his tender years, in his campaigns, slept in the same tent with his 
royal father, and ate from the same plate.* The vivacity of the boy, his 
courage and generous nature, won the affections of the old monarch to sucha 
degree that he resolved to depart from the established usages of the realm and 
divide his empire between him and his elder brother Huascar. On his death- 
bed he called the great officers of the crown around him, and declared it to he 
his will that the ancient kingdom of Quito should pass to Atahuallpa, who 
might be considered as having a natural claim on it, as the dominion of his 
ancestors. The rest of the empire he settled on Huascar ; and he enjoined it 
on the two brothers to acquiesce in this arrangement and to live in amity 
with each other. This was the last act of the heroic monarch ; doubtless the 
most impolitic of his whole life. With his dying breath he subverted the fun- 
damental laws of the empire; and, while he recommended harmony between 
the successors to his authority, he left in this very division of it the seeds of 
inevitable discord.* 

His death took place, as seems probable, at the close of 1525, not quite 
seven years before Pizarro’s arrival at Puna.° The tidings of his decease 
spread sorrow and consternation throughout the land ; for, though stern and 
even inexorable to the rebel and the long-resisting foe, he was a brave and 
magnanimous monarch, and legislated with the enlarged views of a prince who 
regarded every part of his dominions as equally his concern. The people of 
Quito, flattered by the proofs which he had given of preference for them by 


festival, in which he introduced a massive 
gold chain for the nobles to hold in their 
hands as they performed their national dances. 
‘The chain was seven hundred feet in length, 
and the links nearly as big round as a man’s 
wrist! (See Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, 
cap. 14.—Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 
9, cap. 1.) The latter writer had the par- 
ticulars, he tells us, from his old Inca uncle, 
—who seems to have dealt largely in the mar- 
vellous; not too largely for his audience, 
however, as the story has been circulated 
without a scruple by most of the Castilian 
writers both of that and of the succeeding 
age. 

* “ Atabalipa era bien quisto de los Capi- 
tanes viejos de su Padre y de los Soldados, 
porque andubo en la guerra en su nifiez y 
porque él en vida le mostré tanto amor que 
no le dejaba comer otra cosa que lo que él le 
daba de su plato.” Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., 
cap. 66. 

* Oviedo, Hist. de las Indias, MS., Parte 1, 


lib. 8, cap. 9.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib, 1, 
cap. 12.—Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 65.— 
Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p. 
201. 

* The precise date of this event, though so 
near the time of the Conquest, is matter of 
doubt. Balboa, a contemporary with the Con- 
querors, and who wrote at Quito, where the 
Inca died, fixes it at 1525. (Hist. du Pérou, 
chap. 14.) Velasco, another inhabitant of the 
same place, after an investigation of the 
different accounts, comes tothe like conclusion. 
(Hist. de Quito, tom. i. p. 232.) Dr. Robert- 
son, after telling us that Huayna Capac died 
in 1529, speaks again of this event as having 
happened in 1527. 
pp. 25, 381.) Any one who has been bewil- 
dered by the chronological snarl of the ancient 
chronicles will not be surprised at meeting 
occasionally with such inconsistencies in a 


writer who is obliged to take them as his 
guides. 


(Conf. America, vol. iii. — 
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: rmanent residence in that country and his embellishment of their capital, 
ma ‘ifested unfeigned sorrow at his loss; and his subjects at Cuzco, proud of 
the glory which his arms and his abilities had secured for his native land, held 
him in no less admiration ;* while the more thoughtful and the more timid, in 
both countries, looked with apprehension to the future, when the sceptre of 
the vast empire, instead of being swayed by an old and experienced hand, was 
consigned to rival princes, naturally jealous of one another, and, from 
age, necessarily og to the unwholesome influence of crafty and 
tious counsellors, ‘The people testified their regret by the unwonted 
honours paid to the memory of the deceased inca. His heart was retained in 
Quito, and his body, embalmed after the fashion of the country, was trans- 
ted to Cuzco, to take its place in the yreat temple of the Sun, by the side 
f the remains of his royal ancestors, His obsequies were celebrated with 
‘sanguinary splendour in both the capitals of his far-extended empire ; and 
; several thousand of the imperial concubines, with numerous pages and officers 
of the palace, are said to have proved their sorrow, or their superstition, by 
: fferix i up their own lives, that they might accompany their departed lord to 
the bright mansions of the Sun.* 
_ For nearly five years after the death of Huayna Capac, the royal brothers 
ened, each over his allotted pouiee of the empire, without distrust of one 
another, or, at least, without collision, [t seerned as if the wish of their father 
-was to be completely realized, and that the two states were to maintain their 


tive integrity and independence as much as if they had never been united 
ne. But, with the manifold causes for jealousy and discoutent, and the 
mms of courtly sycophants who would find their account in fomenting these 
ings, it was easy to see that this tranyuil state of things could not long 
andure, Nor would it have endured so long, but for the more gentle temper 
‘of Huascar, the only party who had ground for complaint. He was four or 
five years older than his brother, and was restau of courage not to be 
ted ; but he was a prince of a generous and easy nature, and perhaps, if 
to himself, might have acquiesced in an arrangement which, however 
Jatable, was the will of his deified father. But Atahuallpa was of a 
ent temper. Warlike, ambitious, and daring, he was constantly engaged 
erprises for the enlargement of his own territory ; thongh his crafty 
icy was scrupulous not to aim at extending his acqnisitions in the direction 
his royal brother. lis restless spirit, however, excited some alarm at the 
t of Cuzco, and ITuascar at length sent an envoy to Atahuallpa, to remon- 
trate with him on his ambitious enterprises, and to require him to render 
) homage for his kingdom of Quito. 

is one statement. Other accounts pretend that the immediate canse 
ture was a claim instituted by Huascar for the territory of ‘Tomebaimha, 
by his brother as part of his patrimonial inheritance. “It matters little 
s the ostensible ground of collision between persons pluced by ciream- 
so false a position in regard to one another that collision must, at 

e time or other, inevitably oceur. ae ; 
he commencement, and, indeed, the whole course, of hostilities which soon 
out between the rival brothers are stated with irreconcilable and, con- 
# the period was so near to that of the Spanish invasion, with wnac- 


Ne i 
_ * One cannot dowbt this monarch's popu- — favour that she asked of him"! Com, Real., 
larity with the female part of bis subjects, at —- Parte 21, lib, 4, cap. 7. 

if, as tho historian of the [neas tells us, * Sarmicuto, Relacion, MS., cap, 65.—Her- 
was never known to refuse a woman,of — rera, Hist. general, dee. 5, lib. 3, cap. 17. 
lever age or degree she might be, any 
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countable discrepancy. By some it is said that in Atahuallpa’s first encoun 
with the troops of Cuzco he was defeated and made prisoner near Tumebamiba, 
a favourite residence of his father, in the ancient territory of Quito and in t 
district of Canaris, From this disaster he recovered by a fortunate es 
from confinement, when, regaining his capital, he soon found himself at 
head of a numerous army, led by the most able and experienced capt 
the empire. ‘The liberal manners of the young Atahuallpa had endeared | 
to the soldiers, with whom, as we bave seen, he served more than one ¢ 
paign in his father’s lifetime. These troops were the flower of the great 
of the Inca, and some of them had grown gray in his long military « 
which had left them at the north, where they readily transferred 
allegiance to the young sovereign of Quito, ‘l'hey were commanded | 
oficers of great consideration, both possessed of large experience in 
affairs and hich in the confidence of the late;Inca, One of them was nam 
Quizuiz: the other, who was the maternal uncle of Atahuallpa, was: 
Challeuchima. 

With these practised warriors to guide him, the young monareh put hi 
ab the head of his martial array and directed his march towards the : 
Ile had not advanced farther than Ambato, about sixty miles distant from 
his capital, when he fell in with a numerous host which had been sent a, 
him by his brother, under the command of a distinguished chieftain, o 
Inca family. A bloody battle followed, which lasted the greater part of 
day; and the theatre of combat was the skirts of the mighty Chimborazo,' 

The battle ended favourably for Atahuallpa, and the Peruvians were ro 
with great slaughter and the loss of their commander. The prince of Qui 
availed himself of his advantage to push forward his march until he 
before the gates of Tnmebainha, which city, as well as the whole distri 
Cafaris, though an ancient dependency of Quito, had sided with his rival 
the contest, Entering the captive city like a conyueror, he put the inh 
tants to the sword, and are it with all its stately edifices, some of 
had been reared by his own father, to the ground. Fle carried on the 
war of extermination as he marched through the offending district of 
Tn some places, it is said, bands of children, as well as of older persons, 
sent ont, in melancholy procession, with green branches in their hai 
deprecate his wrath ; bué the vindictive conqueror, deaf to their en 
laid the country waste with fire and sword, sparing no man capable of 
arms who fell into his hands.” f 

The fate of Canaris struck terror into the hearts of his enemies, an 
place after another opened its gates to the victor, who held on his triun 
march towards the Peruvian capital, His arms experienced a tem 
cheek before the ishind of Puni, whose bold warriors maintained the cai 


_* Gureilusso denies that anything but in- — enadrom grande de nifies y 4 otro de h 
significant skirmishes tool: place before the de toda edad, que saliesen basta las ricas 
decisive action fonght on the plains of Cuzco. donde venia con gran pompa, levande 
But Sarmiento, who gathered his accounts of manos ramos verdes y ojas de palma, y qu 
these events, as he tells ns, from the actors —ppidiesen la gracia ¥ emieced suya po 
in them, walked over the field of battle at pueblo, sin wirar la injuria pasada, y 
Ambato, when the grownd was still covered tantos clamores se lo suplicaron, y con 
with the bones of the slain: “Yo hé pasado  humildad, que bastara quebrantar o 
por este Pueblo y hé visto el Lugar donde fle piedra; mas poca impresion hicieron 
dicen que esta Batalla se did, y cierto segun ernel de Atabalipa, porque dicen que ma 
hay la csamenta devieron aun de morir mas i ; 
gente de la que cuentan.” Relacion, MS., 
cap. 69. 

** Coentan muchos Indios 4 quien yo lo ol, 
que por amansar st ira, mandaron & an es- 
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his brother. After some days lost before this place, Atahuallpa left the con- 
test to their old per the people of Tumbez, who had early given in their 
Mhesion to him, while he resmmed his march and advanced as far as Caxa- 
ea, about seven degrees south. Here he halted with a detachment of the 
y, sending forward the main body under the command of his two generals, 
th orders to move straight upon Cuzco. He preferred not to trust himself 
ther in the enemy's country, where a defeat might he fatal. By establish- 
y his quarters at Caxamalea, he would be able to support his generals in 
f a reverse, or, at worst, to secure his retreat on Quito until he was 
in condition to renew hostilities, 
The two commanders, advancing by rapid marches, at length crossed the 
imac River, and arrived within a short distance of the Peruvian capital. 
nwhile, Huasear had not been idle. On receiving tidings of the discom 
‘eof his army at Aimbato, he made every exertion to raise levies throughout 
country. By the advice, it is said, of his priests,—the most incompetent 
visers in times of danger,—he chose to await the approach of the enemy in 
wn capital; and it was not till the latter hk arrived within a few 
ies of Cuzco that the Inca, taking counsel of the same ghostly monitors, 
d forth to give him battle. ; 
‘The two armies met on the plains of Quipaypan, in the neighbourhood of 
¢ Indian metropolis. Their numbers are stated with the usual ciserepancy ; 
Atahuallpa’s troops had considerably the advantage in discipline and 
experience, for many of Hnasear’s levies had been drawn hastily together 
m the surrounding country. Both fought, however, with the desperation 
who felt that everything was at stake. It was no longer a contest for 
nce, but for the possession of an i Atahnalipa’s troops, tlushed 
ecent success, fought with the confidence of those who relied on their 
r prowess ; while the loyal vassals of the Inca displayed all the self- 
otion of men who held their own lives cheap in the service of their master. 
fight raged with the greatest obstinacy from sunrise to sunset; and 
ound was covered with heaps of the dying and the dead, whose bones 
eaching on the battle-ficld long after the comyuest by the Spaniards. At 
fortune declared in favour of Atahnallpa, or, rather, the usnal result 
rior discipline and military practice followed. ‘The ranks of the Inca 
re thrown into irretrievable disorder, and gave way in all directions. The 
con querors followed close on the heels of the flying. ITuasear himself, amouy 
the latter, endeavoured to make his escape with about a thousand men who 
ined round his person, But the royal fugitive was discovered hefore he 
had left the field ; his little party was enveloped by clouds of the enemy, and 
arly every one of the devoted band perished in deience of their Inca. 
ascar was male prisoner, and the victorious chiefs marched at once on his 
which they one in the name of their sovereign.” 
events ocenrred in the spring of 1532, a few months before the land 
‘the Spaniards. ‘The tidings of the success of his arms and the expture 
unfortunate brother reached Atahuallpa at Caxamalea. Te instantly 
orders that Huasear should he treated with the respect due to his rank, 
that he should be removed to the strong fortress of Xauxa and held there 
ct confinement, His orders did not stop here,—if we are to receive the 
ts of Garcilasso de la Vega,‘himself of the Inca race, and by his mother's 
nephew of the great ITuayna Capac. 


Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 77.—Oviedo, iit, p. 202— Zarate, Cong. del Pevst, Tid. 2. 
; de las Indius, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. cap, 12.—Sarmiente, Relaclon, MS., cap. 7) 
—-O—Xerez, Cong. det Peru, ys. Barela, tom. —Pelty Pizarro, Tesemb, y Cottqs AS. 
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According to this authority, me mye invited the Inca nobles throughout. 


-ountry to assemble at Cuzco, in order to deliberate on the best means of 
beet : When they had met in” 


vartitioning the empire between him and his brother. ; 
cs capital, they ai surrounded hy the soldiery of Quito aud butchered 
without mercy, The motive for this pertidious act was to exterminate the 
whole of the royal family, who might each one of them show a better title to 
the crown than the illegitimate Ataluallpa. But the massacre did not end 
here. The illegitinate offspring, like himseli, half-brothers of the monster, 


all, in short, who had any of the Inca blood in their veins, were involved 


in it; 


the femfues of the 


and, with an appetite for carnage unparalleled in the annals of nfl Roman 


Empire or of the French Republic, Atahnallpa ordered 
blood royal, his aunts, nieces, and cousins, to be put? 
with the most refined ani lingering tortures, 


, and that, too, | 
o give greater zest to his 


revenge, many of the executions took place in the presence of Huascar him 
self, who was thus compelled to witness the butchery of his own wives and 
sisters, while, in the extremity of angnish, they in yain called on him to pro- 


tect therm !** 


Such is the tale told by the bistorian of the Incas, and received by him, as 
he assures us, from his mother and uncle, who, being children at the time, 
were so fortunate as to be among the few that escaped the massacre of their 
house. And such is the account repeated by many a Castilian writer since, 
without any symptom of distrust. But a tissue of unprovoked atrocities like 
these is too repugnant to the principles of human vature—and, indeed, to. 
conumon sense—to warrant our belief in them ou ordinary testimony. 

The annals of semi-civilized nations unhappily show that there have been 
jnstances of similar attempts to extingnish the whole of a noxious race which 


d become the object of a tyrant’s jealousy ; though such an attempt is about 
as chimerical as it would be to extirpate any particular species 0 
seeds of which had been borne on every wind over the country, 


lant the 
ut, if the 


attempt to exterminate the [nea race was actually made by Atabuallpa, how 


comes it that so many of the pure descendants of the blo 


royal—nearly six 


hundred in niumber—are admitted by the historian to have been in existence 
seventy years after the imputed massacre !'* Why was the massacre, instead | 
of being limited to the legitimate members of the royal stock, who could show 
a better title to the evown than the usurper, extended to all, however remotely 
or in whatever way, connected with the race? Why were aged women and 
young maidens involved in the prescription, and why were they subjected to 
such refined and supertinous tortures, when it is obvious that beings so im- 
potent could have done nothing to provoke the jealousy of the tyrant? Why, 
when so many were sacrificeil from some vague apprehension of distant danger, 


‘ Garcilasso, Com, Real, Parte 1, lib. 9, 
cap, 35-39,.—* A las Mugeres, Hermanas, Ties, 
Sobrinas, Primas Hermanas, y Madrastras de 
Atahuallpa, colgavan de lus Arboles, y de 
muchos Horcas mui altas que hicieron: A 
unas colzaron de lus cabellos, 4 otras por 
(lebaio de los bragos, y 4 otras de otras ina- 
neras feas, que por la honestidad se callan : 
davanles sus hijuelos, que los tuviesen en 
bracus, tenianlos basta que se les exian, y 8 
sporreavan.” (Thid., cap. 37.) The variety 
of torture shows some invention in the writer, 
er, More probably, in the writer's uncle, the 
ancient Inca, the recuntcur of these Bluebeard 
batcheries, 

© “Las crueldades, que Atahuallpa en les 


de la Sangre Real higo, diré de Relacion de 
ini Madre, y_ de un flermanu suio, que st 
Mamé Ton Fernando Huallpa Tupac Inca 
Yupanqui, que entonces eran Nilos de menos 
de dies Aflos.” Garcilasso, Com, Real., Parte 
1, lib. 9, cap. 14, 

_ ‘* Ths appears from a petition for certain 
Immunities, furwarded to Spain in 1603, and 
sigued by five huadred and sixty-seven 
Indians of the royal Inca race. (Ibid., Parte. 
3, lib. 9, cap, 40.) Oviedo says that Huayna 
Capac left a hundred sons and daughters, and 
that most of them were alive gt the time of his 
writing: * Pubo cien hijos y bijas, y la mayor 
parte de ellos son vivus.”” Hist. de las Indie, 
MS8., Parte 3, lib. 3, cap. 9, 


+ 
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was his rival TInascay, together with his younger brother Maneo Capac, the 
iwo men from whom the conqueror had most to fear, sutiered to live? Why, 
jn short, is the wonderful tale not recorded by others before the time of Garci- 
lasso, and nearer by half a century to the events themselves ! 

That Atahuallpa may have been guilty of excesses, and abused the rights of 
conquest by some gratuitous acts of ernelty, may be readily believed ; for no 
one who calls to mind his treatment of the Cafiaris—which his own apologists 
do not affect to deny '*—will donbt that he had a full measure of the vindictive 
temper which belongs to 

“ Those souls of fire, and Children of the Sun, 
With whom revenge was virtue.” 

But there is a wide difference between this and the monstrous and most nn- 
provoked atrocities imputed to him, implying a diabolical nature not to be 
aimitted on the evidence of an Indian partisan, the sworn foe of his house, 
and repeated by Castilian chroniclers, whe may naturally seek, by blazoning 
the enormities of Atahuallpa, to find some apology for the cruelty of their 
countrymen towards him. 

The news of the great victory was borne on the wings of the wind to Caxa- 
malea ; and loud and long was the rejoicing, not only in the eamp of Ataliuallpa, 
but in the town and surrounding country ; for all now came in, eager to offer 
their congratulations to the victor and do him homage, The prince of Quito 
no longer hesitated to assume the scarlet borfe, the dindem of the Incas. His 
triumph was complete. He had beaten his enemies on their own ground, had 
taken their capital, had set his foot on the neck of his rival, and won for him 
self the ancient seeptre of the Children of the Sun, But the hour of triumph 
was destined to be that of his deepest humiliation. Ataluallpa was not one 
of those to whom, in the language of the Grecian bard, “the gods are willing 
to reveal themselves.” "¥ He had not read the handwriting on the heavens. 
The small speck which the clear-sighted eye of his father had discerned on the 
distant verge of the horizon, though little noticed by Ataliuallpa, intent on 
the deadly strife with his brother, had now risen high towards the zenith, 


sreading’ wider and wider, till it wrapped the skies in darkness and was 
Teniy to b tl 


realy to 


** Thave looked in vain for some confirma 
tion of this story in Ovledo, Sarmiento, Ne- 
rex, Cieza de Leon, Zarate, Pedro Pizarro, 
Gomara,—all living at the time, and having 
necess to the best sources of information, aud 
all, it may be added, disposed to do stern 
justice to the evil qualities of the Indian 
monarch, 

** No one of the apologists of Atabuallpa 
3 quite so far as Father Velasco, who, in 

 overflowings of his loyalty for a Quite 


urst in thunders on the devotes 


nation, 


monarch, regards his massacre of the Cafiaris 
as a very fair retribution for their offences - 
“ Si les auteurs dont je viewsue parler s’etaient 
tronves dans les mémes circonstances qu’ Ata~ 
)nalipa et avaient éprouvé autant d’offenses 
graves et de trabisons, je ne croizai jumais 
qu'ils enssentagi autrement.” Hist. de Quito, 
fom, i, p, 253. 

O00 yap rm xcvreom Pron daiwowrac (rop= 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SPANIARDS LAND AT TUMBEZ—PIZARRO RECONNGITRES THE COUNTRG 
FOUNDATION OP SAN MIGUDEL—MARCH INTO THE INTERTIOR—EME, 
FROM THE {NCA—ADVENTURES ON THE MARCH--ARKIVAL AT THR 


OF TIE ANDES. : 
15382, c 


We left the Spaniards at the island of Pun, preparing to make their di 
on the neighbouring continent at Tumbez. This port was but a few leag 
distant, and Pizarro, with the greater part of his followers, passed over in tl 
ships, while a few others were to transport the commander's baggage and tl 
military stores on some of the Indian balsas. One of the latter vesse 
first touched the shore was surrounded, and three persons who were on 4 
were cartied otf by the natives to the adjacent woods and there massacre 
The Indians then got possession of another of the balsas, paren as izar' 
wardrobe ; but, as the men who defended it raised loud cries for help, 1 
yeached the ears of Hernando Pizarro, who, with a small body of horse 
effected a landing some way farther down the shore, A broad tract of mt 
ground, overflowed at high water, lay between him and the party thus ru 
assailed hy the natives, The tide was ont, and the bottom was soft. 
dangerous. With little regard to the danger, however, the bold cay 
spurred his horse into the slimy depths, and, followed by his men, with 
mud up to their saddle-girths, plunged forward into the midst of the mara) 
who, terrified by the strange ¢ irsengen of the horsemen, fled precipita 
Without show of fizht, to the neighbouring forests. i 
This conduct of the natives at Tumbez is not easy to be explained, co 
ing the friendly relations maintained with the Spaniards on their p 
visit, and lately renewed in the island of Pund. But Pizarro was still mo 
astonished, on entering their town, to find it uot only deserted, but, wi 
exception of a few buildings, entirely demolished. Four or five of th 
substantial private dwellings, the great temple, and the fortress—and 
greatly damayed, and wholly despoiled of their interior decorations- 
survived to mark the site of the city and attest its former splendo 
scene of desolation filled the conquerors with dismay; for even 
recruits, who had never visited the coast before, had heard the marve 
stories of the golden treasnres of ‘l'umbez, and they had confidently. 
forward to them as an easy spoil after all their fatigues, but the 
Peru seemed only like a deceitful phantom, which, after beckoning th 
through toil and danger, vanished the moment they attempted to grasp 
Pizarro despatched a small body of troops in pursuit of the fugitiv 
after some slight skirmishing, they cot possession of several of the na 
and among them, as it chanced, the cnraca of the place. When b i 
before the Spanish commander, he exonerated himself from any share : 
violence offered to the white men, saying it was done by a lawless party fh 
people, withont his knowledge at the time; and he expressed his willin 
to deliver them up te punishment, if they could be detected. He expk 


* Xerez, Couq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. dentro yde fucra pintado de grandes p 
jp. 196, Auuene lodel Umplogel Sel ea. sy ricoe whetlees Ge coktres: porque lo 
qien ellus adoran era cosa de ver, porque  aquella tierra’ Relacion del p 
tenian grandes edifeios, y culo el por de senb,, MS, 


st 
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the dilapidated condition of the town by the long wars carried on with the 
fierce tribes of Pani, who hal at length sueceeded in getting possession 
the place and driving the inhabitants into the neighbouring woods and 
mountains. ‘The Inca, to whose cause they were attached, was too much 
eupied with his own feuds to protect them against their enemies, 

ether Pizarro gave any credit to the cacique’s exculpation of himself 
rhe doubted. He dissembled his suspicions, however, and, as the Indian 
promised obedience in his own name an¢d that of his vassals, the Spanish 
al consented to take no further notice of the affair, He seems now to 
felt for the first time, in its full force, thas it was his policy to gain the 
|will of the people among whom he had thrown himself in the face of 
‘tremendous odds. Tt was, perhaps, the excesses of which his men had 
uilty in the earlier stages of the expedition that had shaken the eon- 
‘of the people of Tumbez and incited them to this treacherous retalia- 


ro inquired of the natives who now, wnder promise of impunity, came 
camp, What had hecome of his two followers that remained with them 
rmer expedition, The answers they gave were obseure and contra- 
y. Some said they had died of an epidemic; others, that they had 
el in the war with Pun ; and others intimated that they had lost their 
consequence of some outrage attempted on the Indian women. It 
sible to arrive at the truth. The last account was not the least 
a whatever might be the cause, there was no doubt they had 


telligence spread an :ditional gloom over the Spaniards, which was 
elled by the flaming pictures now given by the natives of the riches 
id, and of the state and magnificence of the monarch in his distant 
tong the mountains. Nor dic they credit the authenticity of a scroll 
which Pizarro had obtained from an Indian to whom it had heen 
by one of the white meu left in the country. “ Know, whoever you 
» said the writing, ‘ that may chance to set foot in this eountry, that 
is more gold and silver than there is iron in Biseay.” This paper, 
wn to the soldiers, excited only their ridicule, as a device of their 
to keep alive their chimerical hopes.* : 
arro now saw that it was not politic to protract his stay in his present 


et he felt deeply anxious to ohtain more eae than ie ne 
eruvian empire, of its 


therefore, to leave part of his company at Tumbez, including 
rom the state of their health, were least able to take the field, and 
» remainder to make an excursion into the interior and reeonnoitre the 
fore deciding on any plan of operations, He set ont early in May, 
d, keeping along the more level regions himself, sent a small detach- 
‘the account of the transactions im scub. MS,—Horrera, Hist. general, dec. 4, 
‘see Pedro Pizarro, Descub, y Cong., ‘Lib. 9, cap, 1, 2.-—Xerez, Cong. del Pera, ap. 
edo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte — Bareia, tom, iff, p, 185. 

, cap. 1,—Relacion del primer Te- 
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ment under the command of Hernando de Soto to explore the skirts. 


yast sierra. 


He maintained a rigid discipline on the march, commanding his sol 


abstain from all acts of violence, and punishing disobedience in the 1 


prompt and resolute manner.* The nativ ; 
they did so, they were soon reduced, and Pizarro, far from adopting vind 
mieastives, was open to the first demonstrations of submission. By this 
and liberal policy he soon acquired a name among the inhabitan’ 
effaced the unfavourable impressions made of him in the earlier part o 
campaign. ‘The natives, as he marched through the thick-settled ha 
which sprinkled the level region between the Cordilleras and the | 
welcomed him with rustie hospitality, providing good quarters for his tr 
and abundant supplies, which cost but little in the prolific soil of 
caliente, Everywhere Pizarro made proclamation that he came in th 
of the Holy Vicar of (od and of the sovereign of Spain, requiring the ob 
ence of the inhabitants as true children of the Church and vassals o 
and master. And, as the simple people made no opposition to a form 
which they could not comprehend a syllable, they were admitted as 
subjeets of the crown of Castile, and theiy act of homage—or what was reid 
interpreted as such—was duly recorded and attested by the notary* 
At the expiration of some three or four weeks speut in reconnoitring 1 
country, Pizarro came to the conclusion that the most eligible site for his, 
settlement was in the rich valley of 'l'angarala, thirty leagues south of Tu 
traversed by more than one stream that opens a communication with th 
ocean. To this spot, accordingly, he ordered the men left at Tumbez to re 
at once in their vessels ; and no sooner had they arrived than busy prey 
tions were made for building up the town in a manner suited to the wi 
the colony, ‘Timber was procnred from the neighbouring woods, stones 
dragged from their quarries, and edifices gradually rose, some of which 
pretensions to strength, if not ta clegance. 
magazine fer public stores, a hall of justice, and a fortress. 
government was organized, consisting of regidores, alcaldes, and » 
The adjacent territory was 
dents, and each colonist had a certain number od 
him in his labours ; for, as Pizarro’s secretary remarks, “ it being eviden 
ists could not support themselves without the services of the ] 
the ecclesiastics and the leaders of the expedition all agreed that a 
miento of the natives would serve the cause of religion, and tend gr 
their spiritual welfare, since they would thus hay 


civic functionaries. 


the colonis 


initiated in the true faith.” * 


* “Mando el Gobernador por pregon 6 so 
graves penas que no le furse heeha fuerza ni 
tlescortesia, € que se les hiciese rmouy buen 
tratamiento por los Espafivles € sus criados.” 
Oviedo, Hist. de las Iudius, MS., Purte 3, lib. 
8, cap. 2. 

* « E mandabules notificar 6 dar A entender 
con las lenguas el requerimiento que su Ma- 
gestad Manda que se les haga «i loa Indios 
para traelive en conocimiento de muestra 
Sante 7 cutolica, y reqniriendoles con la paz, 
© que obedezcan ii la Jgtesia Catolien & Ano- 
stolica de Roma, é en ly temporal den In 
obediencia 4 an Magestad @ ii jos Revea sus 
succesores en los rognoe de Castilla i de 
Leon; respondieron que asi lo querian é 


: rarely offered resistance. 


Ps 


he 


Among them were a. 


reelled out among 
he natives allotted te 


& the opportunity 8 


horian, guardarian & cnmplirian | 
mente; & el Gobernador Jos recibio p 
vasallos de sus Magestades por auto 
tle notarios,” Oviedo, Hist. de 
MS., ubi supra, ‘ 
° Pedro Pizarro, Descnb. y Cong, 
Conq. { Pob. del Piru, MS.—Cieza de 
Cronica, cap, $5.—Relacion del 
seub., MS— Porque los Vecines, sin 
servicios de los Naturales no se 
tener, ni poblarse el Pueblo. 
causa, con acuerdo de el Religloso, 
Oliciales, que les pavecio conven 
Servicio de Dios, i bien de lus Natun 
Gobernador depositd fos Caciques, i 
los Vevinos de este Pueblo, porque le 
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Lape made these arrangements with such conscientious regard to the 
eof the benighted heathen, Pizarro gave his infant city the name of 
Miguel, in acknowledgment of the service rendered him by that saint in 
attles with the Indians of Pani, The site originally occupied by the 
ment was afterwards found to be so unhealthy that it was abandoned for 
on the banks of the beautiful Piura. The town is still of some note 
manufactures, though dwindled from its ancient importance ; but the 

San Micuel de Piura, which it bears, still commeniorates the founda- 
e first European colony in the eimpire of the Incas. 
e quitting the new settlement, Pizarro caused the gold and silver orna- 
which he had obtained in ditferent parts of the conntry to be melted 
into one mass, and a. fifth to be deducted for the crown. 'The remainder, 
h belonged to the troops, he persuaded them to relinquish for the present, 
the assurance of being repaid from the first spoils that fell into their 
® With these funds, and other articles collected in the course of the 

he sent back the vessels to Panama. The gold was applied to 
ff the ship-owners and those who had furnished the stores for the 
ition. That he should so easily have persuaded his men to resign present 
ssions for a future contingency is proof that the spirit of enterprise was 
in their bosoms in all its former vigour, and that they looked forward 
e same buoyant confidence to the results. 

te tour of observation the Spanish commander had gathered much 
intelligence in regard to the state of the kingdom. Ile had ascer- 
the result of the struggle between the Inea brothers, and that the 
now lay with his army encamped at the distance of only ten or twelve 
8’ journey from San Miguel. The accounts he heard of the opulence and 
f that monarch, and of his great southern capital, perfectly corre- 
with the general rumonvs before received, and contained, therefore, 
to stagger the confidence, as well us to stimulate the cupidity, of 


e natives, and which constituted 4 great secret of his strength ; which, 
hort, held sterner sway over the mind than the display of numbers and 


sostener, i los Ubristianos los doctri- Jo restante que pertenecié al Egercito de la 
nuestra Santa Fe, conforme 4 los Conquista, tel Gobernador le tomo prestado 
} de su Magestad.” Xerez, de los compatieros para s¢ lo paga del primer 
Peru, ap, Barcia, tom. iii. p. 187, oro que se obiese.” Oviedo, Hist. de las 
L sacado el quinto para su Magestad, = Indias, MS. Parte 3, lib. & cap. 2. 
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mere physical force. Worse than all, such a course would impair the con. 

fidence of his troops in themselves, and their reliance on himself. | Mi 
would be to palsy the arm of enterprise at once. It was not to 
thought of. : oe Se 

But, while Pizarro decided to march into the interior, tt is doubtful wh ot 

he bad formed any more definite plan of action. We have no means of know- 
ing his intentions, at this distance of time, otherwise than as they are shown | 
hy his actions, Unfortunately, he could not write, and he has left no record, _ 
like the inestimable Commentaries of Cortés, to big a usas to his motives. 


* 


residence at San Miguel, may have meditated some daring stroke, some cffec- _ 
tive coup-ce-main, Which, like that of Cortés when he earried off the Aztec 
monarch to his quarters, might strike terror into the hearts of the people and 
at ouce decide the fortnnes of the day. It is more probable, however, tha t he 
now only proposed to present himself before the Inea as the peacefulgrepre 
tative of a brother monarch, and by these friendly demonstrations dis 
any feeling of hostility, or even of suspicion, When once in communication — 
with the Indian prince, he could regulate his future course by circumstance 
On the 24th of September, 1532, five months after landing at Tambez, 
Pizarro marched out at the head of his little hody of adventurers from the 
gates of San Miguel, having enjoined it on the colonists to treat their Indian 
vassals with humanity and to conduct themselves in such a manner as would, 
seeure the good will of the surrounding tribes. Their own existence, and with | 
it the safety of the army and the success of the undertaking, depended on this 
course. In the place were to remain the royal treasurer, the veedor, or 
inspector of metals, and other officers of the crown ; and the command of the 
garrison was intrusted to the contador, Antonio Navarro.” Then, putting: 
himself at the head of his troops, the chief struck boldly into the heart of the 
country in the direction where, as he was informed, lay the camp of the Inca. 
Itwas a daring enterprise, thus to venture with a handful of followers into! 
heart of «a powerful empire, to present himself face to face before the I nl all 
monarch in his own camp, encompassed by the flower of his victorious arm 
Pizarro had already experienced more than once the difticulty of maintain 
his ground against the rude tribes of the north, so much inferior in stren 
and numbers to the warlike legions of Peru, But the hazard of the gan 
I have already more than once hat occasion to remark, constituted its great 
charm with the Spaniard. The brilliant achievements of his countrymen, on 
the like occasions, with means so inadequate, inspired him with confident 
his own gool star, and this confidence was one source of his success, I 
he faltered for a moment, had he stopped to calculate chances, he n 
inevitably have failed ; for the odds were too great to be combated by go 
reason. They were only to be inet triumphantly by the spirit of the kn! 
errant. sae "m 
After crossing the smooth waters of the Piura, the little army continue 
advance over a level district intersected hy streams that descended from 
neighbouring Cordilleras. The face of the country was shagged over 
forests of gigantic srowth, and occasionally traversed by ridges of barren | 


that seemed like shoots of the adjacent Andes, breaking up the surface 


* Xerez, Cong. de] Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. #=MS.—Oviedo, Wist. de las Indias, MS., 
iii, p. 157.—Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cong., —3, lib, 8, cap. 10, si = Sy bg ” 
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fezion into little sequestered valleys of singular loveliness. The soil, though 
rarely watered hy the rains of heaven, was naturally rich, and wherever it was 
refreshed with moisture, as on the margins of the streams, it was enamelled 
with the brightest verdure. The industry of the inhabitants, moreover, had 
tuned these streams to the best account, and canals and aqueducts were seen 
crossing the low lands in all directions, and spreading over the conntry, like 
yast net-work, diffusing fertility and beauty around them, The air was 
seented with the sweet odours of flowers, and everywhere the eye was. 
refreshed by the sight of orchards laden with unknown fruits, and of fields: 
waving with yellow grain and rich in luscious vegetables of every description 
that teem in the sunny cline of the equator. ‘The Spaniards were among a 
people who had carried the refinements of husbandry to a greater extent thar 
any yet found on the American continent; and, as they journeyed through 
this paradise of plenty, their condition formed a pane contrast to what 
they had before endured in the dreary wilderness of the mangroves, 
Everywhere, too, they were reccived with confiding hospitality by the 
simple people ; for which they were no doubt indebted, in a great measure, to 
their own inoffensive ole Every Spaniard seemed to he aware that 
his only chance of success Jay in conciliating the good opinion of the inhabitants 
‘among Whom he had so recklessly cast his fortunes. In most of the hamlets, 
and in every place of considerable size, some fortress was to be found, or royal 
¢aravansary, destined for the Inca on his progresses, the se, halls of whiel: 
furnished abundant accommodations for the Spaniards ; who were thus pro- 
vided with quarters along their route at the charge of the very government 
which they Were preparing to overturn." 
~ On the fifth day after leaving San Miguel, Pizarro halted in one of these 
delicious valleys, to give his troops repose and to male a more complete 


inspection of them, Their muuber atmounted in all to one hondred and 
seventy-seven, of which sixty-seven were cavalry. Ile mustered only three 
arquebusiers in his whole company, and a few cyoss-howmen, altogether not 
exceeding twenty.’ The troops were tolerably well equipped, and in good 
condition. But the watehiul eye of their commander noticed with uneasiness 
that, notwithstanding the general heartiness in the canse manifested by his 
followers, there were some among them whose countenances lowered with 
discontent, and who, although they did not give vent to it in open murnnus, 
were far from moving with their wonted alacrity. Tle was aware that if this 
spirit became contagions it would be the rum of the enterprise; and he 
ght it best to exterminate the gangrene at ouce, and at whatever cost, 
than to wait until it had infected the whole system. He came to an extra- 
ordinary resolution. 
_ Calling his men together, he told them that “a crisis had now arrived in 
their affairs, which if demanded all their courage to meet. No man should 
think of going forward in the expedition who could not do so with his whole 
art, or had the least misgiving as to its success, If any repented of his 


x 
i? 


share in it, it was not too late to turn back. San Miguel was but poorly gar- 
-Tisoned, and he should be glad to see it in greater strength. ‘Those who chose 
‘night return to this place, and they should be entitled to the same proportion 


" Oviedo, Hist, de lus Indias, MS., Purte 3, account carries them as high as two hundred. 

ib, 8, cap, 4.—Nabarro, Relacion Sumuria, 1 Lave adopted that of the secretary Xerez 

.—Cong. 1 Pob. del Piru, MS.—Relacion (Cony. del Pera, ap. Barcia, tom. i. p, 187), 

‘del primer Deseub,, MS. whe Les been followed by Oviedo (Hist. de 

_™ There is less discrepancy in the estimate —_las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 1, cap. 3) and by 

of the Spanish force here than usual. ‘The the judicious Herrera (Hist. general, dec. 6, 
-Paucity of numbers gave less room for it. No lib. 1, cap. 2). 
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of lands and Indian vassals as the present residents. — With the rest, were they 
few or many, Who chose to take their chance with him, he should pursue the 
adventure to the end.” : 

It was certainly a remarkable proposal for a commander whe was ignovant 
of the amount of disaffection in his ranks, and who could not safely spare a 
single man from his force, already far too feeble for the undertaking. Yet, 
hy insisting on the wants of the litte er of San Miguel, he atforded a 
decent pretext for the secession of the malcontents, and swept away the 
harrier of shame which might have still held them in the eamp. Notwith- 
standing the fair opening thus aflorded, there were but few, nine in all, who 
availed themselves of the general's permission. Four of these belonged to the 
infantry. and five to the horse. The rest loudly declared their resolve to go 
forward with their brave leader: and, if there were some whose voices were 
faint amidst the general acelamation, they at least relinqnished the right of 
eomplaining hereafter, since they had voluntarily rejected the permission to 
return! This stroke of policy in their sagacious captain was attended with 
the best eflects. He had winnowed ont the few grains of discontent which, if 
left to themselves, might have fermented in secret till the whole mass had 
swelled into mutiny. Cortés had compelled his men to go forward heartily in 
his enterprise by burning their vessels and thus cutting off the only means of 
retreat. Pizarro, on the other hand, threw open the gates to the disaffected 
and facilitated their departure. Both judged right, under their peculiar 
circumstances, and both were perfectly successful. 

Feeling himself strengthened, instead of weakened, by his loss, Pizarro 
now vesumed his march, and ou the second day arrived before a place called 
Zara, situated in a fruitinl valley among the mountains. Some of the in- 
habitants had been drawn otf to swell the levies of Atabuallpa. The Spaniards 
had repeated experience on their march of the oppressive exactions of tho 
Inca, who had almost depopulated some of the valleys to obtain reinforce- 
ments for his army. The curaca of the Indian town where Pizarro now 
arrived received him with kindness and hospitality, and the troops were 
quartered as usual in one of the royal ¢emdos or caravansaries, which were 
found in all the principal places. '* 

Yet the Spaniards saw no signs of their approach to the royal encampment, 
though more time had already elapsed than was originally allowed for reaching: 
it. Shortly before entering Zaran, Pizarro had heard that a Peruvian garni 
son was established in a place called Caxas, lying among the hills, at no great 
distance from his present quarters. He immediately despatched a small party 
under Ternando de Soto in that direction, to reconnoitre the ground, and 
bring him intelligence of the actual state of things, at Zaran, where he would 
halt until his officer’s return. 

Day after day passed on, and_a week had elapsed before tidings were re- 
ceived of his companions, and Pizarro was becoming seriously alarmed for 
their fate, when on the cighth morning Soto appeared, bringing with him an 
envoy from the Inca himself. IZLe was a person of rank, and was attended hy 
several followers of inferior condition, He had met the Spaniards at Caxas, 
and now accompanied them on their return, to deliver his sovereign’s message, 


“(ue todos los que quiriesen bolverse 4 
la ciudad de San Miguel y avecindarse alii 
demas de logs vecinos que alli quedeban el les 
depositaria repartimientos de Indios con que 
se sostubiesen come lo habia hecho con los 
otros vecinos; € que con Jos Espanoles que 
quedasen, pocos 6 muchos, iria 4 conquistar 


€ pacificar Ja tierra en demanda y persecucion 
del camino que llevaba.” Oviedo, Hist. de 
las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib, #, cap. 3. 

* Thid, MS., loc, cit.—Herrera, Hist. 
general, dec. 5, lib, 1, cap, 2.—Xerez, Conq. 
del Peru. ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p, 197. 

** Cong. i Pob, del Piru, Mz 
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with a present to the Spanish commander. The present consisted of two 
fountains, made of stone, in the form of fortresses ; some fine stufls of woollen 
embroidered with gold and silver; and a quautity of goose-tiesh, dried and 
seasoned in a peculiar manner, and much used as a perfume, in a pulverized 
state, by the Peruvian nobles."* The Indian ambassador came charges also 
with his master’s greeting to the strangers, whom Atahuallpa welcomed to his 
country and invited to visit him in his camp among the mountains.'* 

Pizarro well understood that the Inca’s object in this diplomatic visit was 
less to do him courtesy than to inform himeett of the strength and condition 
of the invaders. But he was well pleased with the embassy, and dissembled 
his consciousness of its real purpose. He caused the Peruvian to be enter: 
tained in the best manner the camp could atford, and paid him the respect, 
says one of the Conquerors, due to the ambassador of so great a monarch.’ 
Pizarro urged him to prolong his visit for some days, which the Indian envoy 
declined, but made the most of his time while there, by gleaning all the in- 
formation he eould in respect to the use of every strange article which he saw, 
as well as the object of the white men’s visit to the land, and the quarter 
whence they came. 

The Spanish captain satisfied his curiosity in all these particulars. The 
intercourse with the natives, it may be here remarked, was maintained by 
means of two of the youths who had accompanied the Conquerors on their 
return home from their preceding voyage. They bad been taken by Pizarro 
to Spain, and, as much pains had been bestowed on teaching them the Cas- 
tilian, they now filled the office of interpreters and opened an easy eommumnica- 
tion with their countrymen. It was of inestimable service ; and well did the 
Spanish commander reap the fruits of his forecast.'* 

On the departure of the Peruvian messenger, Pizarro presented him with a 
cap of crimson cloth, some cheap but showy ornaments of glass, and other 
toys, which he had brought for the purpose from Castile, He charged the 
envoy to tell his master that the Spaniards came from a powerful prince who 
dwelt far beyond the waters ; that they had heard nuich of the fame of Ataln- 
allpa’s victories, and were come to pay their respects to him, and to offer their 


«Thos Fortalegas, & wanera de Fuente, 
figuradas en Piedya, con que bebu, it dos cargas 
de Patos secos, desollados, para que heehos 
polvos, se sabume con ellos, porque asi se usa 
entre los Sefores de su ‘Tierra; i que la 
embiuba & decir, que él tiene voluntad de ser 
sn Amigo, i esperaile de Paz en Caxumaica,” 
Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom, bil, 

. 189. F 

' Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Conq., MS.— 
Oytedo, Hist. de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib, 
8, cap, 3,—Relacion del primer Deseub., MS. 
—Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii, 
p. 189.—Garctlasso de la Vega tells us that 
Atabuallpa’s envoy addressed the Spanish 
commander in the moost bumble and depre- 
eatery manger, a8 Son of the Sun and of the 

at God Viracocha. He adds that he was 
oaled with a prodigious preseut of all kinds 
of game, Jiving and dead, gold and silver 
vases, emeralils, turquoiges, etc,, éte,, enough 
fo furnish out the Anest chapter of the 
Arabian Nights. (Com. Real., Purte 2, lib. 
1, cap, 19.) It is extraordinary that none of 
the Conquerors, who had a quick eye for 
these dainties, suould allade to them. nue 


cannot but suspect that the “old uncle was 
amusiug himself at his young weplew's ex- 
pense,—and, a8 it has proved, at the expense 
of most of lis readers, who receive the lnea's 
fairy-tulvs as historic facts. 

+ T qwandd, que le diesen de comer & 
el, i & los que con él venian, | todo lo que 
huviesen menester, 1 fueseu bien aposentades, 
como Embajatores de (in Gran Senor” 
Xerez, Cong, del Pern, ap Barcia, tom, tii, 
yp. 1s9, 

16 Los Indios de Ja tierra se entendian 
muy bien con los Espatioles, porque ayuetios 
mochachos Indios que en el descubrimiento 
de la tierra Pizarro truxo a Espada, entendian 
muy bien uuestra Jenga, y los tenia alli, 
con los cuales se eniendia muy bien con 
todos los naturales de la tierra.” (Relacion 
del primer Deseub., MS.) Yet it is a proof of 
the ludicrous bluuders into which the Con- 
querors were perpetually falling, that Pi- 
gurro’s secretary constantly confounds the 
Tnca’s name with that of bis capital. Huayne 
Capac he always styles “old Cazeo,"" aud bis 
sou Huascar “ young Cuzcy," 
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services by aiding him with their arms against his enemies ; and he might be 
assured they would not halt on the road longer than was necessary, vefore 
presenting themselves before him. “ wine 

Pizarro now receiver from Soto a full account of his late expedition. That 
chief, on entering Caxas, found the inhabitants mustered. in hostile array, as 
if to dispute his passage. But the cavalier soon convinced them of his pacific 
intentions, and, laying aside their menacing attitude, they received the 
Spaniards with the same courtesy which had been shown them in most places 
on their mareh. : , i 

Here Soto found one of the royal officers, employed in collecting the tribute 
for the government. From this funetionary he learned that the Thea was 
quartered with a large army at Caxamalea, a place of considerable size on the 
other side of the Cordillera; where he was enjoying the Inxury of the warm 
baths, supplied hy natural springs, for which it was then famons, as it is at 
the present day. ‘The cavalier gathered, also, much inzportant information in 
reward to the resources and the general policy of government, the state main- 
tained by the Inca, and the stern severity with which obedience to the law 
was everywhere enforced, Tle had some opportunity of observing this for 
himself, as, on entering the village, he saw several Indians hanging deal by 
their heels, having been executed for some violence offered to the Virgins of 
the Sun, of whom there was a convent in the neighbourhood.’ 

From Caxas, De Soto had passed to the adjacent town of Guancabamba, 
much larger, more populous, and better built than the preceding, The houses, 
instead of being made of clay haked in the sun, were many of them constructed 
of solid stone, so nicely put together that it was impossible to detect the line 
of jnnection, A river ised passed throucsh the town was traversed by a 
bridge, and the high-road of the Incas which crossed this distriet was far 
superior to that which the Spaniards had seen on the sea-board. It was 
raised in many places, like a causeway, paved with heavy stone flags, and 
bordered hy trees that afforded a grateful shade to the passenger, while 
streams of water were conducted through ayueducts along the sides to slake 
his thirst, At certain distances, also, they noticed small houses, which, they 
were told, were for the accommodation of the traveller, who might thus pass 
Without inconvenience from one end of the kingdom to the other,'* 
another quarter they beheld one of those magazines destined for the army, 
filled with grain and with articles of clothing; and at the entrance of the 
town was a stone building, ocenpied by a public officer, whose business it was 
to collect the tolls or daties on various commodities brought into the place or 
carried out of it. These acconnts of De Soto not only confirmed all that the 
Spaniards had heard of the Indian empire, but greatly raised their ideas of 
its resources and domestic policy. They might well have shaken the con- 
fidence of hearts less courageous. 

Pizarro, before leaving his present quarters, despatched a messenger to San 
Miguel with particnlars of his movements, sending at the same time the 


* © A Ja entrada del Pueblo havia cicrtos — sentan los que van @ vienen.” Oviedo, Hist. 


Indies uhorcades de los pies: i supo de este 
Principul, que Atabalipa los mando matar, 
porque une de elles enerd en ta Casa de las 
Mugeres & dormir oon una: al qual, iA todos 
los Porteros que consinticron, aborced.” Xerez, 
Cong, del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom, iii. p. 188. 
* “Van por este camine caiios de agua de 
onde los caminantes beben, traidos de sua 
nacimientos de otras partes, y 4 cada Jornada. 
tna Casa i manera de Venta donde se apo- 


de lus Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 3, 

* A Ja entrada de este Camino en el 
Pueblo de Cajas esta una casa al principio de 
Una puente donde reside una guarda que 
reeibe el Portazgo de todos los que van é 
vieucn, € paganio en Ja misma cosa que 
Nevau, ¥ ninguno puede saeur carga del 
Tueblo sino la mete, ¥ esta costumbre es alli 
autigna.” Oviedo, Ifist. de las Indias, MS, 
ubi supra, 
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articles received from the Inca, as well as those obtained at different places 
on the route. The skill shown in the exeeution of some of these fabries sent 
to Castile excited great admiration there, The fine woollen cloths, eapeeinlys 
with their rich embroidery, were pronounced equal to textures of sill, from 
which it was not easy to distinguish them, The material was probably the 
delicate wool of the vicuia, none of which had then been seen in Europe.*° 

Pizarro, having now acquainted himself with the most direct route to Caxa- 
malea,—the Caxamarea of the present day,*—resumed his march, taking a 
direction nearly south. The first place of any size at which he halted was 
Motupe, plesreny situated in a fruitful valley, among hills of no great eleva- 
tion, which cluster round the base of the Cordilleras, The place was deserted 
by its curaca, who, with three hundred of its warriors, had gone to join the 
standard of their Inca. Here the general, notwithstanding his avowed pur- 
pose to push forward without delay, halted fonr days, The tardiness of his 
movements can be explained only by the hope which he may have still enter- 
tained of being joined by further reinforcements before crossing the Cordil- 
leras. None such appeared, however: and, advancing across a country in 
which tracts of sandy plain were occasionally relieved by a broad expanse of 
yerdant meadow, watered hy natural streams and still more abundantly by 
those brought through artificial channels, the troops at length arrived at the 
borders of a river, [twas broad and deep, and the rapidity of the current 

posed more than ordinary difficulty to the passage. Pizarro, apprehensive 
lest this might be disputed hy the natives on the opposite bank, ordered his 
brother Hernando to cross over with a small detachment under cover of night 
and secure a safe landing for the rest of the troops, At break of day Pizarro 
made preverneons for his own passage, by hewing timber in the neighhouving 
woods an constracting a sort of floating bridge, on which before nightfall the 
whole company passed in safety, the horses swimming, being Jed by the bridle. 
It was a day of severe labour, and Pizarro took his own share in it freely, like 
a common soldier, having ever a word of encouragement to say to his followers. 

On reaching the opposite side, they learned from their comrades that the 
et om of the country, instead of offermg resistance, had fled in dismay. One 
of them, having been taken and brought before Mernando Pizarro, refused to 
answer the questions put to him respecting the Inca and his army ; till, being 

ut to the torture, he stated that Atahuallpa was encamped, with his whole 
force, in three separate divisions, oceupying the high grounds and plains of 
Caxamalea. He further stated that the Inca was aware of the approach of 
the white men and of their small number, and that he was purposely decoying 
them into his own quarters, that he might have them more completely in his 
power. 

This account, when reported by Hernando to his brother, eaused the latter 
much anxiety. As the timidity of the peasantry, however, gradually wore off, 
some of them mingled with the troops, and among them the curaca or pirin- 
cipal person of the village. He had himself visited the royal camp, and he 
informed the general that Atahuallpa lay at the strong town of Huamachueo, 


|“ Pjezas de lana de la tierra, que cra figuras de oro de wmartillo de tal manera 
cosa mucho de ver segun su primer ¢ genti- asentado em la rope que era cosa de mara- 
leza, é no se sabian determiuur sicraseda 6 — billur."" Oviedo, List, de las Indias, MS., 
lana segun su fineza com muchas labores t Parte 3, Hb. s, cap. 4. 


© (The letter, except in the combination ‘The Spaniards supplied the omission by 
Worl, which is equivalent to the Italian gl, changing 7 tof in several names, as Lima for 
ia seoreely found in the Quichna—according Remiuc.—Ep,, 

te Tachuikt, only in the word fampyt, a hoe, 
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twenty leagues or more south of Caxamalea, with an army of at least fifty 
thousand men, were 

‘These contradictory statements greatly perplexed the chieftain ; and he 
proposed to one of the Indians who had borne him company during a great 
part of the march, to go as a spy into the Inca’s quarters and bring him in- 
telligence of his actual position, and, as fay as he could learn them, of his 
intentions towards the Spaniards. But the man positively declined this 
dangerous service, though he professed his willingness to go as an authorized 
messenger of the Spanish commander, . 

Pizarro acquiesced in this proposal, and instructed his envoy to assure the 
Inca that he was advancing with all convenient speed to meet him. He was 
to acquaint the monarch with the uniformly considerate conduct of the 
Xpaniards towards his subjects in their progress through the land, and to 
assure him that they were now coming in full confidence of finding in him the 
saine amicable feelings towards themselves. The emissary was particularly 
instructed to observe if the strong passes on the road were defended, or if any 
sreparations of a hostile character were to be discerned. ‘This last intelligence 
1¢ Was to communicate to the general by means of two or three nimble-footed 
attendants who were to accompany him on his mission,** 

Having taken this precaution, the wary commander again resumed his 
march, anil at the end of three days reached the base of the mountain-rampart 
hehind which lay the ancient town of Caxamalea, Before him rose the 
stupendous Andes, rock piled upon rock, their skirts below dark with ever- 
green forests, varied here and there by terraced patches of cultivated garden, 
With the peasant’s cottage clinging to their shaggy sides, and their crests of 
snow glittering high in the heavens,—presenting altogether such a wild chaos 
of magnificence and beauty as no other mountain-scenery in the world can 
show. Across this tremendous rampart, through a labyrinth of passes, easily 
capable of defence by a handful of men against an army, the troops were now 
to march. ‘To theright ran a broad and Jevel road, with its border of friendly 
shades, and wide enough for two carriages to pass abreast. It was one of the 
great routes leading to Cuzco, and seemed by its pleasant and easy access to 
invite the wayworn soldier to choose it in preference to the dangerous moun- 
tain-defiles. Many were accordingly of opinion that the army should take 
this course and abandon the original destination to Caxamalea, But such was, 
not the decision of Pizarro. 

The Spaniards had everywhere proclaimed their purpose, he said, to visit 
the Inea in his camp, This purpose had been communicated to the Inca 
himself. ‘To take an opposite direction now would only be to draw on them 
the imputation of cowardice, and to jneur Atahuallpa’s contempt. No alter- 
native remained hut to march straight across the sierra to his quarters. “ Let 
every one of you,” said the bold cavalier, “take heart and go forward like a 
good soldier, nothing daunted by the smallness of your numbers. For in the 
greatest extremity God ever fights for his own ; and doubt not he will humble 
the pride of the heathen, and bring him to the knowledge of the true faith, 
the great end and object of the Conynest.” ** 


** Oviedo, Hist. de las Tndias, MS, Porte 
3, lib, 8, cap, 4,—Congq, i Tob. del Pirv, MS. 
—Kelucion det primer Deseub., MS.—Nerez, 
Cong, del Peru, up. Bareia, tom. iti, p. 190, 

= (ue todos se animasen y esforzasen 4 
hacer come de ellos esperaba y como buenos 
espaholes lo snelen bacer, & qne no les pusiese 
temor la multitud que se decia que ‘labia de 


gente ni el poco numero de Jos cristianos, que 
andque menos fuesen é@ mayor él egercito 
eoutrario, la ayuda de Dios es mucho mayor, 
yen las muayores necesidades sovorre y fubo- 
rece alos suyus para desbaratur y abajar le 
soberbia de lus infieles & traerlos en coneci- 
Miiento de tuestra St fe extulica.” Oviedo, 
Hist, de las Indios, MS., Purte 3, lib. s, cap. + 
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Pizarro, like Cortés, possessed a good share of that frank and manly elo- 
quenee which tonches the heart of the soldier more than the parade of rhetoric 
or the finest flow of elocution, He was a soldier himself, and partook in all 
the pene. of the soldier, his joys, his hopes, and his disappointments. He was 
not raised by rank and education above sympathy with the humblest of his 
followers. Every chord in their bosoms vibrated with the same pulsations as 
his own, and the conviction of this gave him a mastery over them. ‘* Lead 
on,” they shouted, as he finished his brie? but animating address, “lead on 
wherever you think best. We will follow with good will, and you shall see 
that we can do our duty in the canse of God and the King!”* There was 
no longer hesitation, All thoughts were now bent on the instaut passage of 
the Cordilleras, 
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Toat night Pizarro held a couneil of his principal officers, and it was deter- 
mined that he should lead the advance, consisting of forty horse and sixty 
foot, and reconnoitre the ground; while the rest of the company, under his 
brother Hernando, should occupy their present position til they received 
further orders. 

Atearly dawn the Spanish general and his detachment were underarms and 
prepared to breast the difficulties of the sierra. These proved even greater 
than had been foreseen. The path had been conducted in the most judicious 
manner round the rugged and precipitous sides of the mountains, so as best 
to avoid the natural impediments presented by the ground, But it was neces- 
sarily so steep, in many places, that the cavalry were obliged to dismount, and, 
scrambling up as they could, to lead their horses by the bridle, In many 
piece, too, where some huge crag or eminence overhung the road, this was 

riven to the very verge of the precipice ; and the traveller was compelled to 
wind along the narrow ledge of rock, scarcely wide enough for his single steed, 
where a misstep would ie won him hundreds, nay, thousands of feet into 
the dreadful abyss! The wild passes of the sierra, practicable for the half- 
naked Indian, and even for the sure and circurmspect mule,—an animal that 
seems to have been created for the roads of the Cordilleras,—were formidable 
to the man-at-arms encumbered with his panoply of mail. The tremendous 
fissures or guebradas, so frightful in this mountain-chain, yawned open, as if 
the Andes had been split asunder hy some terrible convulsion, showing a broad 
expanse of the primitive rock on their sides, partially mantled over with the 
spontaneous vegetation of ages ; while their obscure depths furnished a channel 
for the torrents, that, rising in the heart of the sierra, worked their way 
gradually into light and spread over the savannas and green valleys of the 
tierra celiente on their way to the great oven. 

2° « Todos digeron que fuese por ¢l Camino de ellds baria en servicio de Dios é de su Ma- 
que qnisiese 1 viese que mas convenia, que gestal.”" Oviedo, List. de lis Indias, MS., 
todos le seguirian con buena voluntad é obra foe. cit. 
al tiempo del efecto, y veria lo que cada uno 
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Many of these passes afforded obvious points of defence ; and the Spaniards, 
as they entered the rocky defiles, looked with apprehension lest they might 
rouse some foe from his ambush. ‘This apprehension was heightened as, at the 
suumnit of a steep and narrow gorge, in which they were engaged, they beheld 
a strong work, rising like a fortress, and frowning, as it were, In oe 
defiance on the invaders. As they drew near this building, which was of solidé 
stone, commanding an angle of the read, they almost expected to see ther 
dusky forms of the warriors rise over the battlements, and to receive their 
tempest of missiles on their bucklers ; for it was in so strong a position that a 
few resolute men might easily have held there an army at bay. But they had 
the satisfaction to find the place untenanted, and their spirits were greatly 
raised by the conviction that the Indian monarch did not intend to dispute 
their passage, when it would have heen easy to do so with success. 

Pizarro now sent orders to his brother to follow without delay, and, after 
refreshing his men, continued his toilsome ascent, aud before nightiall reached 
a eminence crowned by another fortress, of even greater strength than the 
preceding. It was built of solid masonry, the lower part excavated from the 
iving rock, and the whole work execnted with skill not inferior to that of 
the European architect.’ 

Tere Pizarro took up his quarters for the night. Without waiting for the 
arrival of the rear, on the following morning he resnmed his march, leading 
still deeper into the intricate gorges of the sierra. ‘The climate had gradually 
changed, and the men and horses, especially the latter, suffered severely from 
the cold, so long accustomed as they had been to the sultry climate of the 
tropies.? The vegetation also lad changed its character ; and the magnificent 
timber which ecvered the lower level of the country had gradually given wa 
to the funereal forest of pine, and, as they rose still higher, to the stunte 
growth of numberless Alpine plants, whose hardy natures found a congenial 
temperature in the icy atmosphere of the more elevated regions, ‘These 
tlreary solitudes seemed to be nearly abandoned by the brute creation as well 
as by man, ‘The light-footed vieunha, roaming in its native state, might be 
sometimes seen looking down fron: some airy clift, where the foot of the hunter 
dared not venture. But instead of the feathered tribes whose gay pluma 
sparkled in the deep elooms of the tropical forests, the adventurers now beheld 
only the great bird of the Andes, the loathsome condor, which, sailing high 
above the clouds, followed with doleful cries in the track of the army, as if 
gnided by instinct in the path of blood and carnage. 

At length they reached the crest of the Cordillera, where it spreads out into 
a bold and bleak expanse, with scarcely a vestige of vegetation, except what 
is atforded by the pajoneal, a dried yellow grass, which, as it is seen from 
below, encircling the base of the snow-covered peaks, looks, with its brilliant 
straw-colour lighted up in the rays of an ardent sun, like a setting of gold 
round pinnacles of burnished silver. The land was sterile, as usual in mining- 
districts, and they were drawing near the once fatnons gold-quarries on the 
way to Caxamalea : j 

** Rocks rich in gema, aud Mountains big with mines, 
That on the high equator ridgy rise.'* 


Here Pizarro halted for the coming up of the rear, ‘The air was sharp and 


*“Tan ancha la Cerca como qualquier Bareia, tom. iii. p, 192. 
Fortalega de Espaiia, con sus Puertas: que si * “Es tanto el frio que hace en esta Sierra, 
en esta Tierra oviese los Maestros, i Herra- qne como los Caballes venian hechos al calor, 
mientas de Espaiia. mo pudiera ser mejor que en los Valles bucia algunes de ellos se 
labrada La Cerca.” Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap, resfriaron."" Tbid., p. 191, 
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frosty ; and the soldiers, spreading their tents, lighted fires, and, huddling 
round them, endeavoured to find some repose after their laborions march. 

They had not been long in these quarters, when a messenger arrived, one of 
those who had accompanied the Indian envoy sent hy Pizarro to Atahuallpa, 
He informed the weneral that the road was free from enemies, and that an 
embassy fron the Inca was on its way to the Castilian camp. Pizarro now 
sent back to quicken the march of the rear, as be was unwilling that the 
Peruvian envoy should find him with his present diminished numbers, The 
rest of the army were not far distant, and not long after reached the encamp- 
ment, 

In a short time the Indian embassy also arrived, which consisted of one of 
the Inca nobles and several attendants, bringing a welcome present of Hamas 
to the Spanish commander, ‘The Peruvian bore, also, the grectings of his 
master, who wished to know when the Spaniards would arrive at Caxamalea, 
that he might provide suitable refreshments for them. Pizarro learned that 
the Inca had left Huamachuco, and was now lying witha small force in the 
neighbourhood of Caxamalea, at a place celebrated for its natural springs of 
warm water, The Peruvian was an intelligent person, and the Spanish eom- 
niander gathered from him many particulars respecting the late contests which 
had distracted the empire, 

As the envoy vaunted in lofty terms the military prowess aud resources of 
his sovereign, Pizarro thought it politic to show that it had no power to over- 
awe him. He expressed his satisfaction at the triumphs of Atahnalipa, who, 
he acknowledged, had raised himself high in the rank of Indian warriors, But 
he was as inferior, he added with more policy than politeness, to the monarch 
who ruled over the white men, as the petty curacas of the country were 
inferior to him. This was evident from the ease with which a few Spaniards 
had overrun this great continent, sulduing one nation after another that had 
offered resistance to their arms. He had been led by the fame of Atalnallpa 
to visit his dominions and to offer him his services in his wars, and, if le were 
received by the Inca in the same friendly spirit with which he came, he was 
willing, for the aid he could render him, to postpone awhile his passage across 
the country to the opposite seas. The Indian, according to the Castilian 
accounts, listened with awe to this strain of glorification from the Spanish 
commander. Yet it is possible that the envoy was a better diplonmatist than 
they imagined, and that he understood it was only the game of brag at which 
he was bye with his more civilized antagonist." ) 2 

On the succeeding morning, at an early how, the troops were again on their 
march, and for two days were occupied in threading the airy defiles of the 
Cordilleras. Soon after beginning their descent on the eastern side, another 
eniissary arrived from the Inca, bearing a message of similar import to the 
preceding, and a present, in like manner, of Peruvian sheep. This was the 
same noble that had visited Pizarro in the valley. _ He now eame in more 
state, quafling chich«—the fermented due of the maize—from golden goblets 
borne ay his attendants, which sparkled in the eyes of the rapacious ad- 


venturers.* 


7 “— aposentaronse los Espanoles en sus en invierns.” Oviedo, List. de lus Lnudias, 
toldos 6 pabellones de algodon de ta tierra MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cup. +. ‘ 
que evaban, é baciendo fuegos para defen- * Xerez, Conq. del Pera, ap. Barcia, tom. 
derse de] muchu frio que en aquella Sierra iil. p. 193.—Oviedo, Hist. de las Ludias, MS., 
hacen, porque sin ellos no se pudieron valer Parte 3, 1 Cap. 5. az : 
sin padecer mucho trabajo; y segun & los * «Este Embajador traiu servicio de Seiior, 
cristianos lea parecis, y aun como cra lo cierto, i cinco & seis Vases de Oro fino, con que bebia, 
no pedia haber mas trio en purte de Espaia icon ellos daba & beber & los Espaioles de la 
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While he was in the camp, the Indian messenger, originally sent by Pizarro 
to the Inca, returned, and no sooner did he behold the Peruvian, and the 
honourable reception whieh he set with from the Spaniards, than he was 
filled with wrath, which wonld have vented itself in personal violence, but for 
the interposition of the by-standers. It was hard, he said, that this Pernvian 
dog should be thus courteously treated, when he himself had nearly lost his life 
ona similar mission among his countrymen. On reaching the Inca’s camp he 
had been refused admission to his presence, on the ground that he was keep- 
ing a fast and could not be seen. They had paid no respect to his assertion 
that he came as au envoy from the white men, and would, probably, not have 
siulered him to escape with life, if he had not assured them that any violence 
ofllered to bim would be retaliated in full measure on the persons of the Peru- 
vian envoys now in the Spanish quarters. There was no doubt, he continued, 
of the hostile intentions of Atahuallpa ; for he was surrounded with a power- 
ful army, strongly encamped ahout a league from Caxamalea, while that city 
was entirely evacuated by its inhabitants. 

To all this the Inea’s envoy coolly replied that Pizarro’s messenger might 
have reckoned on such a reception as he had found, since he seemed to have 
taken with him no credentials of his mission. As to the Inca’s fast, that was 
tree; and, although he would doubtless have seen the messenger had he 
known there was one from the strangers, yet it was not safe to disturb him at 
these solemn seasons, when engaged in his religious duties, ‘The troops by 
whom he was surrounded were not numerous, considering that the Inca was 
at that time carrying on an important war; and as to Caxamalca, it was 
abandoned by the inhabitants in order to make room for the white men, who 
were So soon to oeenpy it.® 

This explanation, however plausible, did not altogether satisfy the general ; 
for he had too deep a conviction of the ennning of Atahnallpa, whose inten- 
tions towards the Spaniards he had long greatly distrusted. As he proposed, 
however, to keep on friendly relations with the monarch for the present, it was 
obviously not his cne to manifest suspicion, Affecting, therefore, to give full 
credit to the explanation of the envoy, he dismissed him with reiterated 
assurances of speedily presenting himselt before the Inca. 

The descent of the sierra, though the Andes are less precipitous on their 
eastern side than towards the west, was attended with difficulties almost equal 
to those of the upward march ; and the Spaniards felt no little satisfaction 
when, on the seventh day, they arrived in view of the valley of Caxamalea, 
which, enamelled with all the beauties of cultivation, lay unrolled like a rich 
and yariegated carpet of verdure, in strong contrast with the dark forms of 
the Andes, that rose up everywhere around it. The valley is of an oval shape, 
extending about five leagues in length by three in breadth. It was inhabited 
by a population of a superior character to any which the Spaniards had met 
on the other side of the mountains, as was argued by the superior style of 
their attire and the greater cleanliness and comfort visible both in their 

crsons and dwellings.’ As far as the eye could reach, the level tract ex- 
ibited the show of a diligent and thrifty hnshandry. A broad river rolled 
through the meadows, supplying facilities for copious irrigation by means of 


Chicka que traia.” Xerez, Cony. del Peru, popes to misstate or overstate, le enjoyed 
ap. Barcia, tom. i 193.— Oviedo, Hist. de — excellent opportunities for information. 


laa Indias, MS., ubi supra.—The latter author, 
in this part of his work, has done little more 
than make a transcript of that of Xerez. His 
endorsement of Pizarro's secretary, however, 
{xs of value, from the fuct that, with less 


* Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap, Barcia, tom. ifi, 
p. 194.—4Iviedu, Hist. de las Indias, MS., ubi 
sopra, 

_, Xerez, Conq. del Peru, up. Barcia, tum, 
fii po. 108, 
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the usual eanals and subterraneous aqueducts. The laud, interseeted by 
verdant hedge-rows, was checkered with patches of various cultivation ; for 
the soil was rich, and the climate, if less stimulating than that of the sultry 
regious of the coast, was move favourable to the hardy products of the 
temperate latitudes. Below the adveuturers, with its white houses glittering 
in the sun, lay the little city of Caxamalea, like a sparkling gem on the dark 
skirts of the sierra. At the distance of about a league farther, across the 
valley, might be seen columns of vapour rising up towards the heavens, indi- 
eating the place of the famous hot baths, much frequented by the Pernvian 
rinces. And here, too, was a spectacle less grateful to the eves of the Span- 
iards ; for along the slope of the hills a white cloud of pavilions was seen 
cayering the ground, as thick as snow-tlakes, for the space, apparently, of 
several miles. “It filled us all with amazement,” exclaims one of the Con- 
querors, ‘to behold the Indians ocenpying sv proud a position! So many 
tents, so well appointed, as were never seen in the Indies till now! The spec- 
tacle caused something like confusion and even fear in the stoutest bosom. 
But it was too late to turn back, or to betray the least sign of weakness, 
since the natives in our own company would, in such case, have been the first 
to rise upon us. So, with as bold a countenance as we could, after coolly 
surveying the ground, we prepared for our entrance into Caxamalea,” * 

What were the feelings of the Peruvian monarch we are not informed, when 
he zazed on the martial cavalcade of the Christians, as, with banners stream- 
ing, and bright panoplies glistening in the rays of the evening sun, it emerged 
from the dark depths of the sierra and advanced in hostile array over the fair 
domain which, to this period, had never been trodden by other foot than that 
of the red man. It might be, as several of the reports had stated, that the 
Inea had purposely decoyed the adventurers into the heart of his populous 
empire, that he might envelop them with his legious aud the more easily 
become master of their jatighd and persons." Or was it from a natural feel- 
ing of curiosity, and relying on their professions of friendship, that he had 
thus allowed them, without any attempt at resistance, to come into his pre- 
sence? Atall events, he contd hardly have felt such confidence in himselt as 
not to Jook with apprehension, mingled with awe, on the inysterious strangers, 
who, coming from an unknown world and possessed of such wonderful gifts, 
had made their way across mountain and valley in spite of every obstacle 
which man and nature had opposed to them. 

Pizarro, meanwhile, forming his little corps into three divisions, now moved 
forward, at 2 more measured pace, and in order of hattle, down the slopes that 
led towards the Indian city. As he drew near, no one came ont to welcome 


* “Y eran tantas las ticndas que parecian, 
qué clerto nos puso harto espanto, porque to 
pensabarmos que Indios pudicsen tener tan 
soberbia estuneia, ni tantas tiendas, ni tan & 
puuto, lo cual basta alli en las Ludias nunce 
$e vid, que nos cauaé 4 todos los Espafnles 
harta confusion y temor; aunque no convenia 
miostrarse, ni tacnos volver atras, porque st 
alguna flaqueza en nosotros sintiecan, lot 
mismos Indios que Hevabamios nos matarian, ¥ 
ansi con asimoso semblante, despues de haber 
muy bien atalayado el pueblo y tiendas que 
he dicho, ateanice por el valle abajo, y 
entramos en el pueblo de Cajamalea."" Rela- 
cion del primer Descub., MS. 

* This was evidently the opinion of the old 
Conqueror, whose imperfect manuscript forms 


one of the best authorities for this portion of 
our narrative: “ Teoienduuos en tary poco, y 
no haciendo cnenta que 110 hombres le babian 
de ofender, dié lugar y consintié que pasa- 
semos por aquel paso y por otros muchos tan 
malos como él, porque realmente, 4 lo que 
despues 36 supe ¥ averigué, su intencion era 
vernos y pregunturnos, de donde veniamos? 
¥ quien nos habia hechado alli? y que queri- 
amos? Porqne cra muy sahio y dizcreto, y 
umngue Sin Tez ai eseriphord, amiga de saber 
y de solat entendimiente ; y despues de holga- 
Yose con nosotros, tomarnos os caballos y las 
cosas que &el mas le aplacian, y sactificar 4 
jos demas.’ Relacion del primer Deseub., 
MS. 


» 
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him; and he rode through the streets without meeting with a living thing, or 
hearing a sound, except the echoes, sent back from the deserted divellings, of 
the tramp of the soldiery. : gee f J 

Tt was a place of considerable size, containing about ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, somewhat more, probably, than the population assembled at this day 
within the walls of the modern city of Caxamalea.!? The houses, for the most 
part, were built of clay, hardened m the sun; the roofs thatched or of timber. 
Some of the more ambitious dwellings were of hewn stone; and there was a 
convent in the place, ogeupied by the Virgins of the Snu, and a temple dedi- 
cated to the sine tutelar deity, which last was hidden in the deep embowering 
shades of a grove on the skirts of the city. On the yuarter towards the Indian 
camp Was a square—if square it might be called, which was almost triangular 
in form—of an immense size, swvrounded by low buildings. ‘These consisted 
of capacious halls, with wide doors or openings communicating with the 
square, They were probably intended as a sort of harracks for the Inca’s 
soldiers." At the end of the piece, looking towards the country, was a 
fortress of stone, with a stairway leading from the city, and a private entrance 
from the adjoining suburbs. ‘There was still another fortress on the rising 
ground which commanded the town, built of hewn stone and encompassed by 
three circular walls,—or rather one and the same wall, which wound up 
spirally around it. It was a place of great strength, and the workmanship 
showed a better knowledge of masonry, and gave a higher impression of the 
architectural science of the people, than anything the Spaniards had yet 
seen." 

It was latein the afternoon of the fifteeuth of November, 1532, when the 

‘onquerors entered the city of Caxamalea. The weather, which had been fair 

during the day, now threatened a storm, and some rain mingled with hail— 
for it was unusually cold—began to fall."* Pizarro, however, was so anxious 
to ascertain the dispositions of the Inca that he determined to send an embassy 
at once to his quarters. He selected for this Hernando de Soto with fifteen 
horse, and, after his departure, conceiving that the number was too small in 
case of any unfriendly demonstrations by the Indians, he ordered his brother 
Hernando to follow with tweuty additional troopers. This captain and one 
other of his party have left us an account of the excursion.“ 

Between the city and the imperial camp was a causeway, built in a substan- 


1” According to Stevenson, this population, 
which is of w very mixed charucter, amounts, 
or did amount some thirty years ago, to about 
seven thousand. That sagacious traveller 
gives an animated deseription of the ity, in 
which he resided some time, and which he 
seems to bave regarded with peenliar pre- 
dilection, Yet it does not hold probably the 
relative rank at the present day Chat it did 
in that of the Incas, Residence in South 
America, vol. fi, p. 131, 

"™ Carta de Hern. Pizarro, ap, Gviedo, Hist. 
de Jas Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 4, cup. 15. — 
Xeresz, Cong. del Peru, ap. Burcia, tom. iii, 
p. 195. 

‘= Fuergas son, que entre Indios no se 
han visto tales.” Xerez, Conq. del Pern, ap, 
Rarcia, tom. iii. p, 195,—Relacion del primer 
TDesenb., MS. 

™ Desde & poco rato comenge 4 Llover, i 
caer granico.” (Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap. 
Barcia, tom. fii, p. 195.)  Casamalea, in 


the Indian tongue, siguifies * place of frost; " 
for the temperature, though usnally bland 
and genial, is sometimes affected by frosty 
winds from the east, very pernicious to vegeta- 
tion, Stevenson, Residence in South America, 
vol, ii. p, 129, 

** Carta de Hern, Pizarro, MS.—The Latter 
of Hernando Pizareo, addressed to the Royal 
Audience of St. Tomingo, gives a fall account 
of the extraordinary events recorded in this 
and the ensuing chapter, in which that 
cavalier tock a prominent part. Allowing 
for the partiulities incident to a chief actor in 
the scenes he describes, nu authority can raok 
higher, The indefatiguble Oviedo, who resided 
in St. Domingo, saw its importance, and fortu- 
nately incorporated the document in bis great 
work, Hist, de las Indias, MS,, Parte 3, lib. 5, 
cap. 15.—The anonymous author of the Re- 
lacion del pritner Deseub., MS., waa also 
Gerached op this service. : 
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tial manner across the meadow-land that intervened. Over tnis the cavalry 
galloped at a rapid pace, and before they had gone a league they came in front 
of the Peruvian encampment, where it spread along the gentle slope of the 
mountains. The lances of the warriors were fixed in the ground before their 
tents, and the Indian soldiers were loitering without, gazing with. silent 
astonishment at the Christian cavalcade, as with clangour of arms and shrill 
eet of trumpet it swept hy, like some fearful apparition on the wings of the 
win 

The party soon came toa broad but shallow stream, whieh, winding through 
the meadow, formed a defence for the Inea’s position. Across it was a woolen 
bridge ; but the cavaliers, distrnsting its strength, preferred to dash through 
the waters, and without difficulty gained the opposite hank. A battalion of 
Indian warriors was drawn up under arms on the farther side of the bridge, 
but they offered no molestation to the Spaniards ; and these latter had strict 
orders from Pizarro—scarcely necessary in their present circumstances—to 
treat the natives with courtesy. One of the Indians pointed out the quarter 
occupied by the Inca, 

Tt was an open court-yard, with a light building or pleasure-house in the 
centre, having galleries running round it, and opening in the rear on a garden, 
The walls were covered with a shining plaster, both white and eoloured, and 
in the area hefore the edifice was seen a spacious tank or reservoir of stone, 
fed by aqueduets that supplied it with both warm aud cold water" A basin 
of hewn stone—it may le of a more recent construction—still bears, on the 
spot, the name of the “Inea’s bath.” The court was filled with Indian 
nobles, dressed in gayly-ornanented attire, in attendance on the monarch, and 
with women of the royal household. Amidst this assembly it was not diilieult 
to distinguish the person of Atahuallpa, though his dress was simpler than 
that of his attendants, But he wore on his head the crimson bord or frmge, 
which, surrounding the forehead, hung down as low as the eyebrow. ‘This was 
the well-known badge of Peruvian sovereignty, and{had been assumed by the 
monarch only since the defeat of his brother Huasear. Tle was seated on a 
low stool or cushion, somewhat after the Morisco or Turkish fashion, and his 
nobles and principal officers stood around him with great ceremony, holding 
the stations suited to their rank.'* . 
~The Spaniards gazed with much interest on the prince, of whose eruelty and 
cunning they had heard so much, and whose valour had secured to him the 
possession of the empire. But his countenance exhibited neither the ferce 
cotiby nor the sagacity which had been ascribed to him; and, though in his 

ring he showed a gravity and « calm consciousness of authority well hecom- 
ing a king, he seemed to discharze all expression from his features, aud to 


© Pedro Pizarro, Deseub, y Conq., MS.— 
Carta de Hern. Pizarro, MS, 

' Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap.t Barcia, tom, 
Hii. p. 202.—"" Y al estanque veninn tos cafios 
de agua, tino caliente y otro frio, y alli se 
templava lu una con la otra, para riando et 
‘Sedor se queria Dadar 6 sus mugeres que otra 
persona no osava entrar en el so peva de Ja 
vida.” Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
4 Stevenson, Kesidence in Sonth America, 
vol. ti, ph. Wit. 

* Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. 
fii, p. 196,—Carta de Hern. Pizarro, MS.— 
The appearance of the Peruvian monarel is 
described in simple but avitmated style by the 


Conqueror so often quoted, one of the purty: 
* Liegados alZpatio de la dicha casa que tenia 
delante della, vimos estar en medio de gran 
TMuchedumbre de Indios asentado aquel gran 
i vbalica (de quien tanta noticia, y 
a3 nos lubian dicho) com una corona 
“a. ¥ utut borla que le sali del 
Je cubria toda Ia fronte, Lacual era la its 
real, semtado em wna sillecita muy baja del 
suelo, come les turcos Y mores acostumbran 
seniarse, el cual estaba con tania migestad y 
aparato cnal nunca se ha visto jamas ue 
estabu cercado de mas de seiscientos Seiures 
de su tierra.” Relaciva del primer Descub., 
Ms. 
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discover only the apathy so characteristic of the American races, On the 
present occasion this must have been in part, at least, assumed. | For it is 
impossible that the Indian prince should not have contemplated with curious 
interest a spectacle so strange, and, in some respects, appalling,.as that of 
these mysterious strangers, for which no previous description could have pre- 
mared him. 

; Hernando Pizarre and Soto, with two or three only of their followers, slowly 
rode upin front of the Inca ; and the former, making a respectful obeisance, 
hut without dismounting, informed Atahuallpa that he came as an ambassador 
from his brother, the commander of the white men, to acquaint the monarch 
with their arrival in his city of Caxamalca, They were the subjects of a 
mighty prince across the waters, and had come, he said, drawn thither by the 
report of his yreat vietories, to offer their services, and to impart to him the 
doctrines of the true faith which they professed ; and he brought an invita- 
tion from the general to Atahuallpa that the latter would be pleased to visit 
the Spaniards in their present quarters. 

To all this the Inca answered not a word; nor did he make even a sigu of 
acknowledgment that he comprehended it; though it was translated for him 
hy Felipillo, one of the interpreters already noticed. THe remained silent, with 
lis eyes fastened on the ground ; but one of his nobles, standing by his side, 
answered, “ [tis well.” "This was an embarrassing situation for the Spaniards, 
who seemed to be as far from ascertaining the real disposition of the 
Pernvian monarch towards themselves as when the mountains were between 
them. 

In a courteous and respectful manner, Hernando Pizarro again broke the 
silence by requesting the Inca to speak to them himself and to inform them 
what was his pleasure.” To this Atahnallpa condescended to reply, while a 
faint smile passed over his features, * Tell your captain that I am keeping a 
fast, which will end to-morrow morning. I will then visit him, with my chief- 
tains. In the mean time, Jet him cceupy the public buildings on the square, 
and no other, till I come, when I will order what shall be done.” ** 

Roto, one of the party present at this interview, as before noticed, was the 
lest mounted and perhaps the best rider in Pizarro’s troop, Observing that 
Atahuallpa looked with sume interest on the fiery steed that stood before him, 
champing the bit and pawing the ground with the natural impatience of a 
war-horse, the Spaniard gave him the rein, and, striking his iron heel into his 
side, dashed furiously over the plain, then, wheeling him round and round, 
displayed all the beautiful movements of his charger, and his own excellent 
horsemanship, Suddenly checking him in full career, he brought the animal 
almost on his sannuches, so near the person of the Inca that some of the foam 
that flecked his horse’s sides was thrown on the royal garments. But Atalu- 


‘9 Tas cnales por él oldas, com ser su in- 


clinacion preguntarnos y suber de donde 
veniamos, y que queriamos, y ver nuestraa 
Personas y cabullos, tubo tanta serenidad en 
el vostro, y tanta gravedad en su persona, que 
no qiise responder palabra 4 lo que se le decia, 
Falvo gue unm Sehor de aquelins que estahan 
par de cl respondia :"bien esti," Relacion del 
primer Descub., MS- 

~ “Visto per el dicho Hernando Pizarro 
fue cl ne hablaha, y que aquella tercera per- 
sna respondia de suye, torné le 4 suplicar, 
que el hablase por su, boca, y le respondiese 
lo que quisiese.” Thid., MS., ubi supra. 

** “El oval d esto volyié lacaheza a m'rarle 


sonrienfose y le dijo: Decid 4 ese Capitan que 
os embia ack; que yo estoy en ayuno, y le 
acabo maiana porla manana, que en beblendo 
una ver, yo iré con algunos destos principales 
Milos a verme con ¢l, que en tanto él se apo- 
Selile ef esas casas que estan en Ja plaza que 
sou comunes ii todus, y que no entren en otra 
ninguna hasta que Yo vaya, que Yo mandare 
lo que se ha de hacer.” Ibid., MS., ubi 
supra.—-In this singular interview I have 
followed the account of the cavalier who 
accompanied Hernando Pizarro, in preference 
to Chat of the latter, who represents himself 


a8 talking in a lordly key, that savours too 


niuch of the vaunt of the hidalgo, 
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allpa maintained the same marble composure as before, though several of his 
soldiers, whom De Soto passed in the course, were so much disconcerted by it 
that they drew back in manifest terror,—an act of timidity for which they 
paid dearly, if, as the Spaniards assert, Atahuallpa caused them t6 be pnt 
to death that same evening for betraying such tnworthy weakness to the 
strangers.?* 

Refreshments were now offered by the royal attendants to the Spaniards, 
which they declined, being unwilling to dismount, They did not refuse, how- 
ever, to wed the sparkling chicha from golden vases of extraordinary size, 
presented to them by the dark-eyed beauties of the harem. Taking then a 
respectful leave of the Inca, the eavaliers rode back to Caxamalea, with many 
moody speculations on what they had seen; on the state and opulence of the 
Indian monarch ; ou the strength of his military array, their excellent appoint- 
ments, and the apparent discipline in their ranks,—all arguing a much higher 
degree of civilization, and consequently of power, than anything they had 
witnessed in the lower regions ot the country. As they contrasted all this 
with their own diminutive foree, too far advanced, as they now were, for 
succour to reach them, they felt they had done rashly in throwing themselves 
into the midst of so formidable an empire, and were filled with gloomy fore- 
hodings of the result." Their comrades in the camp soon caught the infectious 
spirit of despondency, which was not lessened as night came on, and they 
beheld the watch-fires of the Peruvians lighting up the sides of the mountains 
and glittering in the darkness, “as thick,” says one who suw them, “as the 
stars of heaven.” ** 

Yet there was one bosom in that little host which was not touched with the 
saline either of fear or dejection, ‘That was Pizarro’s, who secretly rejoiced 
that he had now brought matters to the issue for which he had so Jong 
panted. He saw the necessity of kindling a similar feeling in his followers, or 
all would be lost. Without unfolding his’ plans, he went round among his 
men, beseeching them not to show faint hearts at this erisis, when they stood 
face to face with the fue whom they had been so long seeking. “They were 
to rely on themselves, and on that Providence which had carried them safe 
through so many fearful trials. It would not now desert them; and if 
numbers, however great, were on the side of their enemy, it mattered httle, 
when the arm of Heaven was on theirs.” ** The Spanish cavalier acted under 


** Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cong,, MS,— 
Relacion del primer Descub., MS.—" Lalgunes 
Indios, con miedo, se desviaron de la Carrera, 

r lo quel Atabalipa los higo luego matar,”* 

Zarate, Cong, del Pera, lib. 2, cap, 4.)— 
Xereg states that Atahuallpa confessed this 
himself, in conversation with the Spaniards 
after be was talcen prisoner.Soto'’s charger 
might well have made the Indians start, if, 
as Balbou says, he took twenty feet at a lea 
and this with a knightin armour on his back ! 
Hist. du Pérou, chap. 22. 

™ Relacion del primer Descub.. MS.— 
Xerez, Cong, del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom, iii. 
p. 196, 

™ “Hecho esto y visto y atalayado la 

audeza del ejercito, y las tiendas que ere 

en de ver, nos bolvimos 4 donde el dicho 
capitan nos estaba esperundo, harto espantados 
de lo que hubiamos visto, babiendo y tomando 
entre nosotros muchos acuerdos y opiniones de 
Jo que se debia hacer, estando todos con mucho 


temor por ser tan pucos, y estar tan metides 
en la tierra donde no podiamos ser socorrides,” 
(Relacion del primer Descub., MS.) Pedro 
Pizarro is bouest euongh to confirm this 
account of the consternation of the Spanianis. 
(Desenb, y Conq., MS.) Fear was a strange 
sensation for tue Castilian cavalier, But if 
he did not feel some touch of it on that 
oveasion, be must have been akin to thas 
doughty knight who, as Charles V. pro- 
nonaced, never could have snuffed a candle 
with his fingers.” 

+ Hecimos la guardian cu Ja plaza, de 
donde se vian los fuegos del ejercite de los 
Indios, lo cual era cosa espantable, que come 
estaban cn una ladera la mayor parte, y tan 
juntos waus de otros, no pareeia sine un cielu 
muy estretindo.” Relacion del primer Le- 
scub,. MS, 

“ XNerez, Cong. del Perv, up. Barcia, tom. 
iii. p. 197, —Naharro, Relacion sumaria, Ms, 
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the combined influence of chivalrous adventure and religious zeal. The latier 
was the more effective in the hour of peril; and Pizarro, who understood well 
the charaeters he had to deal with, by presenting the enterprise as a crusade, 
kindled the dying embers of enthusiasm in the bosoms of his followers, and 
restored their faltering courage. 2 

Tle then snammoned a council of his oficers, to consider the plan of opera- 
tions, or rather to propose to them the extraordinary plan on which he had 
himself decided. This was to lay an ambnscade for the Inca and take him 
prisaner in the face of his whole army! It was a project full of peril,—bor- 
dering, as it might well seem, on desperation. But the circumstances of the 
Spaniards were desperate, Whichever way they turned, they were menaced by 
the most appalling dangers : and better was it bravely to confront the danger 
than weakly to shrink from it, when there was no avenue for escape. 

To fly was now too late. Whither could they fly? At the first signal of 
retreat, the whole army of the Inca would be upon them. Their movements 
would he anticipated by a foe iar better acynainted with the intricacies of the 
sierra than themselves ; the passes wonld be ocrnpied, and they would be hemmed 
in on all sides; while the mere fact of this retrograde movement would 
diminish their confidence and with it their etfective strength, while it doubled 
that of their enemy. 

Yet to remain long inactive in their present position seemed almost equally 
perilous. Even supposing that Atahuallpa should entertain friendly feelin, 
towards the Christians, they could not confide in the continuance of sue 
feelings. Familiarity with the white men would soon destroy the idea of any- 
thing supernatural, or even superior, in their natures. Tle would feel contempt 
for their diminutive numbers. Their horses, their arms and showy appoint 
ments. would be an attractive bait in the eye of the harbarie monarch, and 
when conscious that he had the power to crush their possessors he wauld not 
he slow in finding a pretext for it. A sutticient one had already oceurred in 
the high-handed measures of the Conquerors on their march through his 
dominions. 

But what reason had they to flatter themselves that the Inca cherished 
such a disposition towards them! He was a crafty and unscrupulous prince, 
and, if the acconnts they had repeatedly received on their march were true, 
had ever regarded the coming of the Spaniards with an evil eve. It was 
scarcely possible he should do otherwise, His soft messages had only been 
intended to decoy them across the mountains, where, with the aid of his 
warriors, he might readily overpower them. They were entangled in the toils 
which the cunning monarch had spread for them. 

Their only remedy, then, was to trrn the Inca’s arts against himself; to 
take him, if possible, in his own snare, There was no time to he lost; for any 
day might bring back the victorious legions who had recently won his battles 
~ the south, and thus make the odds against the Spaniards far greater 
than now, 

Yet to encounter Atahnallpa in the open field would be attended with 
pe hazard ; and, even if victorious, there would he little probability that 
the person of the Inca, of so much importance, would fall into their hands. 
The invitation he had so unsuspiciously accepted to visit them in their quarters 
afforded the best means for seenring this desirable prize. Nor was the enter- 
prise so desperate, considering the great advantages afforded by the character 
and weapons of the invaders and the unexpectedness of the assault. The 
mere cireumstance of acting on a concerted plan would alone make a small 
number more than amatch for 2 much larger one, But it was not necessary 
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to admit the whole of the Indian force into the city hefore the attack ; and 
the person of the Inca ence secured, his followers, astounded hy so strange an 
event, were they few or many, would have no heart for further resistance ; 
and with the Inca once in his power, Pizarro might dictate laws to the empire. 

In this daring project of the Spanish chief it was easy to see that he had the 
brilliant exploit of Cortés in his mind when he carried off the Aztec monarch 
in his capital. But that was not by violence,—at least not by open violence, 
—and it received the sanction, compulsory thongh it were, of the monarch 
himself. It was also true that the results in that case did not altogether 
justify a repetition of the experiment, since the people rose in a body to sacri- 
fice both the prince and his kidnappers. Yet this was owing, in part at least, 
to the indiscretion of the latter. ‘I'he experiment in the outset was perfectly 
snecessful; and could;Pizarro once become master of the person of Atahuallpa 
he trusted to his own ¢liseretion for the rest. It would at least extricate hin 
from his present critical position, by placing in his power an inestimable 
 ioshor es for his safety ; and if he could not make his own terms with the 

nea at once the arrival of reinforcements from home would, in all probability, 
soon enable him to do so. 

Pizarro having concerted his plans for the following day, the council broke, 
up, and the chiei oceupied himself with providing for the security of the camp 
Lael thenight. The approaches of the town were defended ; sentinels were 
posted at diflerent points, especially on the sunuuit of the fortress, where they 
were to observe the position of the enemy ani to report any movement that 
menaced the tranquillity of the night. After these precautions, the Spanish 
commander and his followers withdrew to their appointed quarters,—but not 
to sleep. At least, sleep must have come late to those who were aware of the 
decisive plan for the morrow; that morrow which was to be the crisis of 
their fate,—to crown their ambitions schemes with full success, or consign 
them to irretrievable ruin ! 


on 
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1532. 


Tue clouds of the evening had passed away, and the sun rose bright on the 
following morning, the most memorable epoch in the annals of Pern. It 
was Saturday, the sixteenth of November, 1532. ‘The loud cry of the trumpet 
called the Spaniards to arms with the first streak of dawn; and Pizarro, 
briefly acquainting them with the plan of the assault, made the necessary 
dispositions. i : 

he plaza, as mentioned in the preceding chapter, was defended on its three 
sides by low ranges of, buildings, consisting of spacious halls with wide doors 
or vomitories opening into the square. In these halls he stationed his cavalry 
in two divisions, one under his brother Hernando, the other under De Soto, 
The infantry he placed in another of the buildings, reserving twenty chosen 
men to act with himself as oecasion might require. Pedro de Candia, with & 
few soldiers and the artillery,—comprehending wider this imposing name two 
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small pieces of ordnance, called falconets,—he established in the fortress. 
All received orders to wait at their posts till the arrival of the Inca, After 
his entrance into the great syuare, they were still to remain under cover, 
withdrawn from observation, till the signal was ee ly the discharge of a 
gun, when they were to cry their war-cries, to rush ont in a body from their 
covert, and, putting the Peruvians to the sword, bear off the pera the 
Inca, The arrangement of the immense halls, opening on a level with the 
placa, seemed to be contrived on puree for a coup de theatre. Pizarro 
particularly inculeated order and implicit obedience, that in the hurry of 
the moment there should be no confusion. Everything depended on their 
acting with concert, coolness, and celerity.’ 

The chief next saw that their arms were in good order, and that the breast- 
plates of their horses were garnished with bells, to add by their noise to the 
consternation of the Indians. Refreshments were, also, liberally provided, that 
the troops should be in condition for the conflict. ‘These arrangements being 
completed, mass was performed with great solemnity by the ecclesiastics who 
attended the expedition ; the God of battles was invokeil to spread his shield 
over the soldiers who were fighting to extend the empire of the Cross; and 
all joined with enthusiasm in the chant, “ Aasvrge, Dome,” “* Rise, O Lord ! 
aud judge thine own cause.”* One might have supposed them a company of 
martyrs about to lay down their lives in defence of their faith, instead of 1 
licentions band of adventurers meditating one of the most atrocious acts of 
perfidy on the record of history! Yet, whatever were the vices of the Castilian 
cavalier, hypocrisy was not among the number. He felt that he was battling 
for the Cross, and under this conviction, exalted as it was at such a moment 
as this into the predominant impnise, he was blind to the baser motives which 
mingled with the enterprise, With feclings thus kindled to a flame of re- 
ligions ardonr, the soldiers of Pizarro looked forward with renovated spirits to 
the coming conflict; and the chieftain saw with satisfaction that in the hour 
of trial his men would be true to their leader and themselves. 

It was late in the day before any movement was visible in the Peruvian 
“unp, Where much preparation was making to approach the Christian quarters 
with due state and cevemony. A message was received from Atahuallpa, in- 
forming the Spanish commander that he should come with his warriors fully 
armed, in the same manner as the Spaniards had come to his quarters the 
night preceding, This was not an agreeable intimation to Pizarro, though he 
had no reason, probably, to expect the contrary. But*to object might imply 
distrust, or perhaps disclose, in some measure, his own desious. He expressed 
his satisfaction, therefore, at the intelligence, assuring the Inca that, come as 
he would, he would be received by him as a friend and brother.* 

It was noon before the Indian procession was on its march, when it was 
seen occupying the great causeway for along extent. In front came a large 


‘ Pedro Pizarro, Deseub, y Cong,, MS,— 
Relacion del primer Descub., Ms.—Xerez, 
Cong. del eru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p. 197.— 
Carta de Hern. Pizarro, MS.—Oviedo, Hist, de 
Jas Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib, 8, cap. 7. 

* Los Keleslastioos | Religiosos se oenparon 
toda aquella noche en oracion, pidiendo & 
Dios ¢\ mas convenieute sucese a su sarrudo 
serviciv, ¢Xallacion de la 16 € salvacion de 
tanto numero de almos derramando muchas 
lagrimas i sauere en las disciplinas que 
tomaren, Franefzco Pizarro ontie @ les 
roldados con una mui crishana plotica que 


lea hizo; con que,i asegurarles los Eclesias- 
tices de parte de Dios j de su Madre Suntisima 
In Vitoria, amaneciecron todos mui deseosos de 
dar ta batalla, diciendo 4 voces, Exsurge 
Domine, et judica causam tuam.” Naharro, 
Relocion suyurin, MS. 

“EL governador respondio: Dt a tu 
Seftor, que venga en hora bucua como quisiers, 
que de Ja manera que Viniere lo recebiré como 
Amigo, i Hermano.” Nerez, Conq. del Peru, 
ap. Barcia, tom. fii, p, 197,—Oviedo, Hist. de 
Jas Tidias, MS., Tarte 2, lib. 8, cap, 7,.-Carta 
le Hern, Pizarro, MS. 
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body of attendants, whose office seemed to be Lo sweep away every particle of 
rubbish from the road. Wligh above the crowd appeared the Inea, borne on 
the shoulders af his principal nobles, while others of the same rank marched 
by the sides of lus litter, displaying such a dazzling show of ornaments on 
their persons that, in the languave of one of the Conquerors, * they blazed 
like the sun.”" Bot the ereater part of the Inca’s forces mustered along the 
fields that linet the road, and were spread over the broad meadows as far as 
the eye contd reach? 

When the royal procession had arrived within half a mile of the city, it 
caine to a halt; and Pizarro saw with surprise that Ataluallpa was preparing 
to pitch his tents, as if to encamp there. A wessenger soon after arrived, in- 
forming the Spaniards that the Inca would occupy his present station the 
ensuing night, and enter the city on the following morning, 

This intelligence greatly disturbed Pizarro, who had shared in the general 

impatience of his men at the tardy movements of the Peruvians. The troops 
had been under arms since daylight, the cavalry mounted, and the infantry 
at their post, waiting in silence the coming of the Inca. A profound stillness 
reigned throughout the town, broken only at intervals by the ery of the sentinel 
from the summit of the fortress, as he proclaimed the movements of the 
Indian army. Nothing, Pizarro well knew, was so trying to the soldier as 
wolonged suspense, in a eritical situation like the present ; and he feared lest 
iis ardour might evaporate, and be succeeded hy that nervous feeling natural 
to the bravest sonl at such a crisis, and which, if not fear, is mear akin to it.” 
He returned an answer, therefore, to Atahuallpa, deprecating his change of 
purpose, and adding that he had provided everything for his entertainment, 
and expected him that night to sup with him. 

This message turned the Inca from his purpose ; and, striking his tents 
again, he resumed his march, first advising the general that he should leave the 
greater part of his warriors behind, and enter the place with only a few of them, 
without arms,* as he preferred to pass the night at Caxamalea, At the same 
time he ordered accommodations to be provided for himself and his retinue in 
one of the large stone buildings, called, from a serpent sculptured on the walls, 
“the House of the Serpent.”® No tidings could have been more grateful to 
the Spaniards. It seemed as if the Indian monarch was eayer to rush into 
the snare that had heen spread for him! ‘The fanatical cavalier could nat fail 
to discern in it the immediate fiuger of Providence, 


* “Hera tanta la pateneria que traian dere 
¥ Plata que lera cossa estrafia lo que relnzia 
ore el Sol," Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Cony. 


© To the eye of the ol Conqueror so often 
quoted, the number of Peruvian warriors 
appeared not less than 60,000; “1mas de eln- 
cuenta mil que tenia de guerra," (Relacion 
del primer Descub., MS.) To Pisarro’s secre~ 
tary, as they lay encamped among the hills, 
they seemed about 34,000. (Xerez, Cong, del 
Peru, ap. Bareia, tom, ii, p. 196.) However 
gratifying to the imagination to repose on 
Some precise number, it is very rarely that 
one can do so with safety in estimating the 
irregular and twmultuous levies of a bare 
barian host. 

“ Pedro Pizarro says that au Indian spy 
reported to Atulualipa that the white men 
were all huddled teeetien iu the great ballson 
the square, in much constertation, Venus de 


miedo,—which was not far from the trath, 
adds the cavalier, (Descub. y Cong., MS.) 

* Pedro Pizarro, Desewb, y Cong., MS.— 
+ Asentudos sus toldoa envid i decir al gober- 
nador que ya era tarde, que 6 queria dormir 
wll, que por la mahana vernia: el gobernador 
le envid & decir que le rogaba que viniese 
nego, porque le esperaba Wi cenar, € que no 
labia de cenar, hasta que fuese."” Carta de 
Hern, Pizarro, Ms. 

© «6 queria venir luego, é qne venia sin 
armux, KW luego Atabativa se movid para 
venir & dej6 alli Ja gente con Ins armas, & 
lievd consige haste cinco 6 sels mil indios sin 
armas, salve que debajo de las camisetas 
train) unas porras pequefias, & hondas, 
hols con piedras,” Carta de Hern, Pizarro, 
Ms. 

* Xerex, Cong. del Peru, ap. Harcia, tom. 
iii. p17. 
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It is difficult to account for this wavering conduct of Ataluallpa, so different 
from the bold and deciled character which history ascribes to him. ‘There is 
no doubt that he made his visit to the white men in perfeet good faith ; though 
Pizarro was probably right in conjecturing that this amiable disposition stood 
on a very precarious footing, There is as little reason to sgh ag that he dis- 
trusted the sincerity of the strangers; or he would not thus unnecessaril 
have proposed to visit them armed. His original purpose of coming wit 
all his force was doubtless to display his royal state, and perhaps, also, to show 
greater respect for the Spaniards; but when he consented to accept their 
hospitality and pass the night in their quirters, he was willing te dispense 
with a great part of his armed soldiery and visit them ina manner that im- 
plied entire confidence in their good faith, Ile was too absolute in his own 
euipire easily to suspect ; and he probably could not comprehend the audacity 
with which a few meu, like those now assembled in Caxamalea, meditated an 
assault on a powerful monarch in the midst of his victorious anny, Tle did 
not know the character of the Spaniard. 

It was not long liefore sunset when the van of the royal procession entered 
the gttes of the city. First came some hundreds of the menials, employed to 
clear the path of every obstacle, and singing songs of triumph as they came, 
“which in our ears,” says one of the Conqnerors, * sounded like the songs of 
hell”! '* fhen followed other bodies of different ranks, and dressed in dif- 
ferent liveries, Some wore a showy stuff, checkered white and red, like the 
syuares of a chess-board.! Others were clad in pure white, hearing hammers 
or maces of silver or copper;'* and the rds, together with those in 
immediate attendance on the prince, were distinguished hy a rich azure livery, 
and a profusion of gay ornaments, while the large pendants attached to the 
ears indicated the Pernvian noble. 

Elevated high above his vassals came the Inea Atahnallpa, borne on a 
sedan or open litter, on which was a sort of throne made of massive gold of 
inestimable valine? The palanquin was lined with the richly-coloured plumes 
of tropical birds and studded with shining plates of gold and silver.“ The 
monareh’s attire was much rieher than ou the preceding evening, Round his 
neck was suspended a collar of emeralds of uncommon size and brilliancy.’* 
Tlis short hair was decorated with golden ornaments, and the imperial horla 
encircled his temples. The hearing of the Inca was sedate and dignified ; and 
from his lofty station he looked down on the multitudes below with an air of 
composure, like one aeenstomed to command, 

As the leading tiles of the procession entered the great square, larger, says 
an old chronicler, than any square in Spain, they opened to the right and left 
for the royal retinue to pass. Everything was conducted with admirable 
order, The monarch was permitted. to traverse the pluca in silence, and not 
a Spaniard was to be seen, When some five or six thousand of his people 


‘© Betaciou del primer Desenb,, MS. 

-+ © Blanes y colorade come las casas de un 
ajedrez.” Jbid,, MS. 

‘Con murtillos cn las manos de cobre y 
plata.” Ibid., Ms, 

'S “EL asiento que trala sobre las andas 
era un tablon de oro que pes} un quintal de 
oro segnn dicen los historiadores 25,000 pesos 
ducados.” Naharro, TRelacton sumaria, MS. 

“ «Tuego venia mucha Gente con Arma- 
duras, Patenas, i Corunas de Oro i Plata: 
entre estes yenla Atubalipa, en unu Litera, 


aforrada de Plama de Papagaios, de muchas 
colores, guarneciia de chapas de Oro, i Plata.” 
bau Cony, del Peru, ap. Barcla, tom. iii. 
p. 198. 

“ Pedro Pizarro, Descub., y Cong., MS.— 
* Venia In persona dé Atabalica, la enal traian 
echenta Senoves en hombros todos hestides 
de una librea azul muy rica, y el bestido sa 
persona muy ricamente con 3n corona en 
cabeza, y al cuello un ‘collar de esmers 
grandes.,  Relacion del primer Deseub. 
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had entered the place, Atahuallpa halted, and, turning round with an inquiring 
look, demanded, “ Where are the strangers "” : 

At this moment Fray Vicente de Valverde, a Dominican friar, Pizarro’s 
chaplain, and afterwards Bishop of Cuzco, came forward with his breviary, or, 
as other accounts say, a Bible, in one hand, and a crucifix in the other, and, 
approaching the Inca, told him that he came by order of his commander to 
expound to him the doctrines of the true faith, for which parpose the Spaniards 
had come from a ae distance to his country. The friar then explained, as 
clearly as he could, the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, and, ascending 
high in his account, began with the creation of man, thenee passed to his fall, 
to his subsequent redemption by Jesus Christ, to the erueitixion, and the 
ascension, When the Saviour left the Apostle Peter as his Vicegerent upon 
earth. ‘This power had been transmitted to the successors of the apostle, good 
and wise men, who, under the title of Popes, hell authority over all powers 
and potentates on earth, One of the last of these Popes had commissioned 
the Spanish emperor, the most mighty monarch in the world, to conquer and 
convert the natives in this Western hemisphere; and his general, Franeiseo 
Pizarro, had now come to execute this important tission. The friar eon- 
cluded with heseeching the Peruvian monarch to receive him kindly, to abjnre 
the errors of his own faith, and embrace that of the Christians now prottered 
to him, the only one by which he could hope for salvation, and, furthermore, 
to acknowledge himself a tributary of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who, in 
that event, would aid and protect him as his loyal vassal." 

Whether Atahuallpa possessed himself of every link in the curious chain of 
argument by which the monk connected Pizarro with St. Peter, may he 
doubted. It is certain, however, that he must have had very incorrect notions 
of the Trinity, if, as Garcilasso states, the interpreter Felipillo explained it by 
saying that “the Christians believed in three Gods and one God, and that 
made fonr.”!* But there is no doubt he perfectly comprehended that the 
drift of the discourse was to persuade him to resign his sceptye and acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of another. 

The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and his dark brow grew darker, 
as he replied, “1 will be no man’s tributary, Tam greater than any prince 
upon earth, Your emperor may be a great prince ; L do not doubt it, when 
I see that he has sent his subjects so far across the waters ; and I am willing 
to hold him as a brother. As for the Pope ef whom you speak, he must he 
erazy to talk of giving away countries which do not belong to him. For my 
faith,” he continued, “1 will not change it., Your own God, as you say, was 
put to death by the very men whom he created, But mine,” he concluded, 

inting to his Deity,—then, alas ! sinking in glory behind the mountains,— 

my God still lives in the heavens and looks down on his children.” 

e then demanded of Valverde by what authority he had said these things, 
The friar pointed to the book which he held, as lis authority. Atahuallpa, 
taking it, turned over the payes 2 moment, then, as the insult he had received 
probably flashed across his mind, he threw it down with vehemence, and 


*9 Montesinos says that Valverde read to 
the Inca the regular formula used by the 
Spaniards in their Copquests. (Annales, MS., 
aho 1523,) But that address, though absurd 
enough, did not comprehend the whole range 
of theolugy ascribed to the chaplain on this 
ocension. Met it is not impossible, But L 
‘have followed the report of Fray Naharro, 
who collected bis information from the actors 
in the tragedy, and whose minuter statement 


is correburated by the more general testimony 
of both the Pizarros and the secretary Xenez, 

«Por desir Dios trino y uno dixo Dios 
tres y uno son quatro, suipandy Jos numeros 
por darse @ entender.” Cons. Real,, Parte 2, 
lib, L, cap, 23. 

See Appendix No. 8, where the reader 
will find extracts in the original from several 
contemporary MSS., relating to the capture 
of Atalicallpa 
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exclaimed, “Tell your comrades that they shall give me an account of theit 
doings in my land, I will not go from here till they have made me full 
satisfaction for all the wrongs they have committed.” 

The friar, greatly seandalized by the indignity offered to the sacred volume. 
stayed only to pick it up, and, hastening to Pizwro, informed him of what had 
been done, exclaiming. at the same time, “ Do you not see that while we stand 
here wasting our breath in talking with this dog, full of pride as he is, the fields 
are filling with Indians’ Set on, at once; I absolve you.”*° Pizarro saw 
that the hour had come. He waved a white scarf in the air, the appointed 
sienal, The fatal gun was fired from the fortress. Then, springing into the 
square, the Spanish captain and his followers shonted the old war-cry of “St. 
Jayo and at them.” It was answered by the battle-cry of every Spaniard in 
the city, as, rushing from the avenues of the great halls in which they were 
concealed, they ponred into the pfuze, horse and foot, each in his own dark 
column, and threw themselves into the midst of the Indian crowd. The latter, 
taken by surprise, stunned hy the report of artillery and muskets, the echoes 
of which reverberated like tluuder from the surrounding buildings, and blinded 
hy the smoke which rolled in sulphurous volumes along the square, were seized 
with a panic, They knew ust whither to fly for refuge from the coming ruin, 
Nobles aad commoners,—all were trampled down under the fierce charge of 
the cavalry, who dealt their blows, right and left, without sparing ; while their 
swords, flashing through the thick gloom, carried dismay into the hearts of the 
wretched natives, who now for the first time saw the horse and his rider in all 
their terrors. They made no resistance,—as, indeed, they had no weapons 
with which to make it. Every avenue to eseape was closed, for the entrance 
to the square was clioked up with the dead bodies of men who had perished in 
vain eftorts to fly ; and such was the agony of the survivors under the terrible 
pressure of their assailants that a large body of Indians, by their convulsive 
struggles. burst through the wall of stone and dried clay which formed part of 
the bonndary of the plaza! It fell, leaving an opening of more than a hun- 
dred paces, through which multitudes now found their way into the country, 
still hotly pursued by the cavalry, who, leaping the fallen rubbish, hung on the 
rear of the fugitives, striking them down in all directions.*! 

Meanwhile the fight, or rather massacre, continued hot around the Inca, 


' Sume accounts describe him as taxing 
the Spaniards in much more unqualified 
terms. (See Appendix No.s.) But language 
is not likely tu be accurately reperted in such 
seasons of excitement. According to some 
authorities, Atahuallpa let the volume drop 
by accident. (Montesinos, Annales, MS5., 
ano 15349,—Balboa, Hist. du Pérou, chap. 


But the testimony, as far as we have it, of 


those present, concurs in TERLCLCUANS it as 
atated in the text. And, if he spoke with 
the leat imputed to him, this act would only 
he in keeping, 

=< Vista esto por el Frayle y lo poco que 
aprovechalay sus palabras, tend su libre, y 
abniG su cabeza, y fuese para donde estaba el 
dicho Pizarro, cusi corriendo, y dijole: No 
veis lo que pasa: para que estais en come- 
dimientos y requerimientos con este perro 
lieno de suberbia que vienrn Jos campos Nenos 
de Indios? Salid a el,—que yu os absuelvo:” 
(Relacion del primer Txsenb., MS.) The 
historian should be slow in ascribing conduct 


£0 diabolical to Father Valverde, withont 
evidence. ‘Two of the Conquerors present, 
Pedro Pizarro and Xerez, simply state that 
the monk reported to lis commander the 
indignity offered to the sacred volume. 
Hut Hernands Pizarro and the antbor of the 

telacion del primer Deseubrimiento, beth 
eye-witnesses, and Naharro, Zarate, Gomara, 

Talboa, Herrera, the Inca Titneusst Yupan- 
qui, oll of whom obtained their information 
from persons who were eye-witnesses, state 
the circumstance, with little variation, as in 
the text, Yet Oviedo endorses the account of 
Xerez, and Garcilasse de la Vega insists on 
Valverde’s innocence of any attaupt to rouse 
the passions of his comrades, 

_*' Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Conq., MS, 
Xerez, Cong. lel Peru, ap. Bareia, tom. Hi, p, 
193,—Carta de Hern. Pizarro, MS.—Oviede, 
Hist. de las ludias, MS., Parte 3, lib, 8, cap. 
7.—Kelacion del primer Desenb,, MS.— 
Cong. del Peru, lib. 2, cap, 5.—Tnstruccion 
del Tnga Titueusst Yupanni, MS. "y 
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whose person was the great object of the assault. His faithfal nobles, rally 
ing about him, threw themselves in the way of the assailants, and strove, by 
aealy | them from their saddles, or at least by offering their own hosoms as a 
wark for their vengeance, to shield their beloved master. It is said by same 
authorities that they carried weapons concealed under their clothes. If so, it 
availed them little. as it is not pretended that they used them. But the most 
timid animal will defend itself when at bay. That the Indians did not do su 
in the present instance is proof that they had no weapons to uge.*? Yet they 
still continued to force back the cavaliers, clinging to their horses with dying 
grasp, and, as one was cut down, another taking the place of his fallen com- 
rade with a loyalty truly affecting. 

The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, saw his faithful sulsjeets fall- 
ing around him without fully comprehending his situation. The litter on 
which he rode heaved to and fro, as the mighty press swayed backwards aud 
forwards; and he gazed on the overwhelming ruin, like some forlorn mariner, 
who, tossed abont in his bark by the furious elements, sees the lightning’s 
fiash and hears the thunder bursting around him with the consciousness that 
he can do nothing to avert his fate. At length, weary with the work of de- 
struction, the Spaniards, as the shades of evening grew deeper, felt afraid that 
the royal prize might, aiter all, elude them; and some of the cavaliers made a 
desperate attempt to end the affray at once by taking Ataluallpa’s life. But 
Pizarro, who was nearest his person, called out, with steutorian voice, ‘* Let uo 
one who values his life strike at the Inca ;”*? and, stretching out his arm to 
shield him, received a wound on the hand from one of his own men,—the ouly 
wound reerived by a Spaniard in the action,** 

The stvugele now became fiereer than ever round the royal litter. It reeled 
more and more, aud at length, several of the nobles who supported it having 
heen slain, it was overturned, aud the Indian prince ere es come with 
violence to the ground, had not his fall been broken by the eliorts of Pizarro 
and some other of the eavaliers, who canght bin in their arms, The imperial 
border was instantly snatched from his temples by a soldier named Estete,** 


= The anther of the Relacion det primer 
TNeseubrimiento speaks of a few as having 
bows and arrows, and of others as armed with 
silver and copper mellets or maces, which 
muy, however, huve been more for ornament 
than for service in Gght, Pedro Pirarro and 


Providence, See Xerez, Conq. del Vern, ap, 
Bareia, bow p. 1a, 

© Miguel Bstete, who long retained the 
silken diadem us a trophy of the exploit, 
according to Garcilasso de la Vega (Com 
Reul., Parte 2, lib, 1, cap. 27), an indifferent 


some later writers say that the Indians 
Irought thongs with them to bind the captive 
white men. Both Hernando Pizarro and the 
secretary Xerex agree that their only arms 
were secreted under their cluthes; but, as 
oy do not pretend that these were used, and 
as it was announced by the Inca that he came 
without arms, the assertion may well be 
doubted,—or rather discredited, AIL wutho- 
rities, without exception, agree that nu active 
resistance was attempted. 

= «El marquez dio bozes diciendo: Nadie 
hiera al iudio so pena de ta vida.” Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y Cong., MS. 

" Whatever diserepaney exista aniong the 
Castilian accounts in other respects, af! con- 
cur in thisremarkable fact,—that no Spantard, 
except thelr general, received a wound on 
that occasion. Pizarro saw in this a siti 
factory argument for regarding the Spaniards. 
this day, as under the special protection of 


authority for anything in this part of his 
history. This popular writer, whose work, 
from his superior knowledge of the institutions 
of the country, bas obtained greater credit, 
even in what relutes to the Conquest, than 
he reports of the Conquerors themselves, has 
indulged in the mmantic vein to an wnpardon- 
able extent iu bis account of the capture of 
Atuhuailpa, According to him, the Peruvian 
ynonareh treated the invaders from the first 
with supreme deference, as descendants of 
Vinscocha, predicted by his orneles 43 to 
come and rule over the Jand. But if this 
flattering bemage had been paid by the Tnea, 
it wonld never have escuped the notice of 
the Conquerors.  Garcilasso had read the 
Commentaries of Cortés, as le somewhere 
tells us; avd it is probable that that general's 
account, well founded, it appeurs, of a similer 
siiperatition ameng the Avtecs, suggested In 
the historian the idea of a corresponding senti- 
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and the unhappy monarch, strongly secured, was removed to a neighbouring 
building, where he was carefully guarded. 

All attempt at resistance now ceased. The fate of the Inca soul spread over 
town and country. The charm which might have held the Peruvians toeetnee 
was dissolved. Eyery man thought only of his own safety. Even the soldiery 
encamped ou the adjacent fields took the alarm, and, learning the fatal tidings, 
were seen flyiug in every direction before their pursuers, who in the heat o! 
triumph showed no touch of merey, At length night, more pitiful than man 
threw her friendly mantle over the fngitives, and the scattered troops of 
Pizarro hee once more at the sound of the trumpet in the bloody square of 
Caxamalea, 

The number of slain is reported, as usual, with great diserepancy. Pizarro’s 
secretary says two thousand natives fell? A descendant of the Incas—a 
safer anthority than Garcilasso—swells the number to ten thousand? Troth 
is generally found somewhere between the extremes. The slanghter was 
incessant, for there was nothing to check it. That there should have been no 
resistance will not appear strange when we consider the fact that the wretched 
vietims were without arms, aud that their senses must have been completely 
overwhelmed by the strange and appalling spectacle which burst on_them so 
unexpectedly, What wonder was it,” said an ancient Inca to a Spaniard, 
who repeats it, “what wonder that our countrymen lost their wits, seein 
hlood ran like water, and the Inca, whose person we all of us adore, seized an 
carried off by a handful of men ’*** Yet, though the massacre was incessant, 
it was short in duration. The whole time consumed by it, the brief twilight 
of the tropies, did not much exceed half an hour; a short period, indeed,—yet 
fous enonsh to decide the fate of Peru and to subvert the dynasty of the 

eas. 

That nixzht Pizarro kept his engagement with the Tnea, since he had 
Atahuallpa to sup with him. The banquet was served in one of the halls | 
facing the great square, which a few hours before had been the scene of 
slaughter, and the pavement of which was still encumbered with the dead 
hodies of the Inca’s subjects. ‘The captive monarch was placed next his con- 


ment in the Peruvians, which, while it members of bis family to the royal bounty. 


flattered the vanity of the Spaniards, in some 
degree vindicated his own countrymen from 
the charge of cowardice, incurred by their 
too realy submission; fur, however they 
might be called on to resist men, it would have 
len madness to resist the decrees of Heaven. 
Yet (arcilasso's romantic version has some- 
thing in it so pleasing to the imagination that, 
it. has ever fonnd favour with the majority of 
sealers. The English student might have 
met witha sufficient corrective in the criticism 
of the sugacions and skeptical Robertson. 

* Xeres, Cong. del Pern, ap. Rareia, tom. 
til. p. 199. 

7 “Tos mataron & todos cou los Cavallos 
con espulas cou arcabuzes como quien mata 
ovejis—siu Dacerles nadia resistencia que no 
se csouparon de mas de diez mil, doscientos.” 
Instruc, del Inga Titneussi, MS.—This doen- 
Tacn!, consisting of two hundred folio pages, 
is signed by a Peruvian Inca, grandson of the 
great Huayna Capac, and nephew, conse- 
queutly, of Atabualipa. Jt was written in 
1570, and designed to set forth to bis Majesty 
Philip JI. the claims of Titucussi and the 


Tm the course of the Memorial the -writer 
fakes occasion to recapitulate some of the 
pricipal events in the latter years of the 
evapire ; and, thongh snfficiently prolix to 
tax even the patience of Philip IL, it is of 
much value as an historical document, coming 
from one of the royal race of Peru. 

** Montesinos, Annales, MS., aio 1582.— 
According to Naharro, the Indians were less 
astounded hy the wild uproar caused by the 
sudden assault of the Spaniards, though Chis 
was such that it ataastae if the very heavens 
were falling.” than by a terrible apparition 
which appeared in the afr during theonsla 
It consisted of a Woman and a child, and, at 
their side, a horseman all clothed in white on 
a milk-white charger,—donbtless the valiant 
St. James,-wbo, with his sword glancin 
lightning, smote down the iufidel Eost'andd 
rendered tem incapable of resistance. This 
tniracle the good father reports on the testi- 
tony of three of his Order, who were present 
in the action and who received the account 
from numbers of the natives, Relacion sue 
maria, MS. a 
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queror. Ile seemed like one who did not yet fully comprehend the extent of 
his calamity. If he did, he showed an amazing fortitude. “It is the fortune 
of war,” he said;* and, if we may credit the Spaniards, he expressed his 
admiration of the adroitness with which they had contrived to entrap him in 
the midst of his own troops.’ He added that he had been made acquainted 
with the progress of the white men from the hour of their landing, but that 
he had been led to undervalue their strength from the insignificance of their 
numbers. Ie had no doubt he should be easily able to overpower them, on 
their arrival at Caxamalea, by his superior strength ; and, as he wished to see 
for himself what manner of men they were, he had suflered them to eross the 
mountains, meaning to select such as he chose for his own service, and, 
xetting possession of their wonderful arms and horses, put the rest to death.” 
~ ‘That such may have been Atahnallpa’s purpose is not improbable. It 
explains his conduct in not occupying the motutain-passes, which afforded 
such strong points of defence against invasion. But that a prince so astute, 
as hy the general testimony of the Conyuerors he is represented to have been, 
should have made so impolitic a disclosure of his hidden motives is not so 
probable. The intercourse with the Tnea was carried on chietly by means of 
the interpreter Felipillo, or Zittle Philip, as he was called, from his assumed 
Christian name,—a imalicions youth, as it appears, who hore no good will to 
Atahnallpa, and whose interpretations were readily admitted by the Conquerers, 
eager to tind some pretext fur their bloody reprisals. 

Atahuallpa, as elsewhere noticed, was at this time about thirty years of age. 
Ile was well made, and more robust than usual with his countrymen, His 
head was large, and his countenance might have been called handsome, but 
that his eyes, which were blood-shot, gave a fierce expression to his features. 
Tle was deliberate in speech, grave in manner, and towards his own people 
stern even to severity ; though with the Spaniards he showed himself atihle, 
sometimes even indulging in sullies of mirth. 

Pizarro paid every attention to his royal captive, and endeavoured to lighten, 
if he could not dispel, the gloom which, in spite of his assumed equanimity, 
hung over the monareh’s brow. Tle besonght him not to be cast down hy his 
reverses, for his lot had only been that of every prince who had resisted the 
white men. They had come into the country to proclaim the gospel, the 
religion of Jesus Christ ; and it was no wonder they had prevailed, when his 
shield was over them. Ifeaven had permitted that Atahnallpa’s pride should 
be humbled, because of his hostile intentions towards the Spaniards and the 
insult he had oftered to the sacred volume. But he bade the Inca take courage 
and confide in him, for the Spaniards were a generous race, warring only 
against those who made war on them, and showing grace to all who sub- 

tted 133 Atahuallpa may have thought the massacre of that day an 
indifierent commentary on this vaunted lenity, ; 

Before retiring for the night, Pizarro brietly addressed his troops on their 
Reogt situation. When he had ascertained that not a man was wornded, he 

ade them offer up thanksgivings to Providence for so great a nuracle ; with- 


nothing but the miraculous interposition of 


* “Diciendo que era uso de Guerra vencer, n 
; ” 3 Heaven could have saved us." Tbid., MS. 


iser vencido.” Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 


&, lib, 2, cap. 12. ‘ 
» “Haciendo adwiracion de la traza que 
tenia hecha.” Relacion de! primer Descub., 


Ms. 

ae “And in my opinion,” adds the Con- 
queror who reports the speech, * he had good 
grounds for believing he could do this, since 
‘ 


~ Xerez, Cong. deb Pern, ap. Barecia, tom. 
Li, p. 20S. 

22 4 Nougotres veamios de piedad con nuestros 
Evemigos vencidus, j no hacemos Grucrra, sino 
4 los que nos la bacen, i pudiendelus destruir, 
no Jo hacemos, antes los perdouame.” Ibid, 
p. 100. 
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out its care, they could never have prevailed so easily over the host of their 
enemies ; and he trusted their lives had been reserved for still greater things, 
But, if they would succeed, they had much to do for themselves. They were 
in the heart of a powerful kingdom, encompassed by foes deeply attached to 
their own sovereign, They must be ever on their guard, therefore, and be 
prepared at any honr to be vonsed from their slumbers by the call of the 
trumpet.** Having then posted his sentinels, placed a strong guard over the 
apartment of Atahnallpa, and taken all the precautions of a careful com- 
mnander, Pizarro withdrew to repose ; and, if he could really feel that in the 
bloady scenes of the past day be hail been fighting only the good fight of the 
Cross, he doubtless slept sounder than on the night preceding the seizure of 
the Inea. 

On the following morning, the first commands of the Spanish chief were to 
have the city cleansed of its impurities ; and the prisoners, ef whom there were 
many in the camp, were employed to remove the dead and give them decent 
burial, Tis next care was to despatch a body of about thirty horse to the 
quarters lately occupied hy Atahnalipa at the baths, to take possession of the 
spoil, and disperse the remnant of the Peruvian forces which still hung about 
the place, 

sions noon, the party which he had detached on this service returned with 
alarge troop of Indians, meu and women, among the latter of whom were many 
of the wives and attendants of the Inca. The Spaniards had met with no 
resistance ; since the Peruvian warriors, though so superior in number, excel- 
lent in appointments, and consisting mostly of able-bodied young men,—for 
the greater part of the veteran forces were with the Inca’s generals at the 
south,—lost all heart from the moment of their sovereign’s captivity. There 
was no leader to take his place; for they recognized no authority but 
that of the Child of the Sun, and they seemed to be held bya sort of invisible 
charm near the place of his confinement; while they gazed with superstitions 
awe on the white men who could achieve so audacious an enterprise.** 

The number of Indian prisoners was so great that some of the Conquerors 
were for putting them all to death, or, at least, cutting off their hands, to dis- 
able them from acts of violence and to strike terror into their countrymen.*? 
The proposition, doubtless, came from the lowest and most ferocious of the 
soldiery. But that it should have been made at all shows what materials 
entered into the composition of Pizarro’s company. The chief rejected it at 
onee, as no less impolitic than inhuman, and dismissed the Indians to their 
several homes, with the assurance that none should be harmed who did nat 
offer resistance to the white men. A suflicient number, however, were 
retained to wait on the Conquerors, who were so well provided in this res 
that the most commen soldier was attended by a retinue of menials that would 
have better suited the establishment of a noble? 


* Xerez, Cong. de) Peru, ap. Barcia, ubi 
supra.—Pedre Plarro, Deseub, y Cong., MS, 

“ From this time, says Onodegarde, the 
Spaniards, whe hitherto bad been designated 
as the “met with beards," berbudos, were 
called by the uatives, from their fair-com- 
plexioned deity, Viracorhas. The people of 
Cuzco, whe bore no good will to the captive 
Inca, “looked upon the strangers,” says the 
author, "as sent by Viracocha himself." 
(Rel. Prim., MS.) It reminds us of » super- 
stition, or rather an amiable fancy, ameoug 
the ancient Greeks, that ‘the stranger came 
from Jupiter.’ 


_ , “Tove quip Acce eieew Gruvrer 
Eeivoi re," OayY. £. ¥. 57, 


_* Algunos fueron de opinion, que mata- 
Si & texlos Jos Hombres de Guerra, 0 les cor~ 
tasen las manos.” Xerez, Hist. del Peru, ap, 
Bureia, tom, iii. p. 200, 

* “Cada Espanol de los que alli ivan to- 
midron pata si mui gran cantidad tanto que 
como andava todo a rienda suelta havia Espa- 
hol que tenia decientas piezas de Indios i 
Enaiea de servicio.” Conq. | Pob. del Piru, 
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The Spaniards had found immense droves of Mamas under the care of the 
shepherds in the neighbourhood of the baths, destined for the consumption of 
the court. Many of them were now sullered to roam abroad among their 
native mountains ; though Pizarro caused a considerable number to be reserved 
for the use of the army. And this was no small quantity, if, as one of the 
Conquerors says, a hundred and fifty of the Pernvian sheep were freqnently 
slaughtered in a day2® Indeed, the Spaniards were so improvident in their 
destruction of these animals that in a few years the superb flocks, nurtured 
with so mnch care by the Peruvian government, had almost disappeared from 
the land,** 

The party sent to pillage the Inca’s pleasure-house brought back a rich 
booty in gold and silver, consisting chiefly of plate for the royal table, which 
greatly astonished the Spaniards by their size and weight. ‘These, as well as 
some large emeralds obtained there, together with the precious spoils found on 
the bodies of the Indian nobles who had perished in the massacre, were placed 
in safe custody, to be hereaiter divided, In the city of Caxamalea the troops 
also found mayazines stored with goods, both cotton and woollen, far superior 
to any they had seen, for fineness of texture aud the skill with whieh the 
various colonrs were blended. ‘They were piled from the floors to the very 
roofs of the buildings, and in such quantity that, after every soldier had 
provided himself with what he desired, it made no sensible diminution of 
the whole amount." 

Pizarro would now gladly have directed his march on the Peruvian capital, 
But the distance was vreat, and his foree was small. This must have heen 
still further crippled by the guard required for the Inca, and the chief feared 
to involve himself deeper in a hostile empire so populous and powerful, with a 
prize so precious in his keeping. With much anxiety, therefore, he looked for 
reinforcements from the colonies ; and he despatched a courier to San Miguel, 
to inform the Spaniards there of his recent successes, and to ascertam if 
there had been any arrival from Panam’, Meanwhile he employed his meu 
in making Caxamalea a more suitable residence for a Christian host, by 
erecting a church, or, perhaps, appropriating some Indian edifice to this use, 
in which mass was regularly performed by the Dominican fathers with great 
solemnity. The dilapidated walls of the city were also restored in a more 
substantial manner than before, and every vestige was soon eflaced of the 
hurricane that had so recently swept over it. 

It was not long before Atahuallpa discovered, amidst all the show of 
religious zeal in ‘his Conqnerors, a Inrking appetite more potent im niost 
of their bosoms than either religion or ambition. ‘This was the love of gold. 
He determined to avail himself of it to procure his own freedom. ‘The 
critical posture of his affairs made it important that this should not be long 
delayed. His brother Huasear, ever since his defeat, had been detained as a 
prisoner, subject to the victor’s orders. Tle was now at Andamarea, at no 

eat distance from Caxamalea ; and Atahuallpa feared, with good reason, 
that, when his own imprisonment was known, Huascar would find it easy to 
corrupt his guards, make his escape, and put himself at the head of the con- 
tested empire without a rival to dispute it. 


™ @Se matan cada Dia, clento tcinquenta.” 
Xerez, Cony, del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. tii. p. 


* Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 80.—Onde- 
gardo, Hel. Seg. MS,—tHasta que los de- 
strujan todos sin haver Espanol ni Justicia 

me lo defendiese ni amparase."" Conq.i Pob, 

el Piru, MS, 


© Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. 
iii, p. 200,— There was enough, ssys the 
anonymous Conqueror, for several ship-loaids: 
“ Todas estas cosas de tieudas y ropas de lana 
y algodon eran en tan gran cantidad, que a 
wi parecer fyeran merester ny hos navios en 
que supierau.”  Relacion del primer Descuh., 
Ms. 
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in the hope, therefore, to cect his purpose by appealing to the avarice of 
his keepers, he one day told Pizarro that if he would set him free he would 
eugage to cover the floor of the apartment on which they stood with gold. 
Those present listened with an incredulous smile ; and, as the Inca received 
no answer, he said, with some emphasis, that “he would nob merely cover the 
floor, but would fill the room with gold as high as he could reach ;” and 
standing on tiptoe, he stretched out his hand against the wall. All stared 
with amazement ; while they regarded it as the insane boast of_a man too 
eagey to procure his liberty to weigh the meaning of his words. Yet Pizarro 
was sorely perplexed. As he hud advanced into the country, much that he 
had seen, and al] that he had heard, had coufirmed the dazzling reports first 
received of the riches of Peru. Atahuallpa himself had given him the most 
glowing picture of the wealth of the capital, where the roofs of the temples 
were plated with gold, while the walls were Lung with tapestry and the floors 
inlaid with tiles of the same precions metal. There inust be some foundation 
for all this, At all events, it was safe to accede to the Inca’s proposition ; 
since by so doing he could collect at once all the gold at his disposal, and thus 
prevent its being purloined or secreted by the natives. He therefore ac- 
qniesced in Ataliuallpa’s offer, aud, drawing a red line along the wall at the 
height which the Inca lad indicated, he caused the terms of the proposal to 
he duly recorded hy the notary. The apartment was about seventeen feet 
broad, by twenty-two feet long, aud the line round the walls was nine feet 
from the floor! This space was to be filled with gold; but it was under- 
stood that the gold was not to be melted down into ingots, but to retain the 
original form or the articles into which it was manufactured, that the Inca 
night have the henefit of the space which they occupied. He further agreed 
to fill an adjoining room of smaller dimensions twice full with silver, in like 
manner ; and he demanded two months to accomplish all this.*? 

No sooner was this arrangement made than the Inca despatched couriers to 
Cuzco and the other principal places in the kingdom, with orders that the gold 
ornaments and utensils should be removed from the royal palaces, and fait 
the temples and other public buildings, and transported without less of time 
to Caxamalea, Meanwhile he continued to live in the Spanish quarters, 
treated with the respect due to his rank, and enjoving all the freien that 
was ag SBI with the security of his person. Though not permitted to go 
abroad, his limbs were unshackled, and he had the range of his own apart- 
ments wider the jealons surveillance of a gnard, who kuew too well the value 


' | have adopted the dimensions civen hy 


p ancient chroniclers, (Conf. Pedro Pizarro, 
the secretary Xerez. 


(Conq. del Pern, ap, Descub. y Cong. 8.—Carta de Hern., Pizarro, 


Bareia, tom. iii. p. 202.) Aceording to Her. 
uvaudy Pizarre, the apartment was nine feet 
bigh, but thirty-five feet long by seventeen or 
eighteen feet wide, (Carta, MS.) The most 
moderate estimate is large enongh.—Steven- 
sun says that they still show “a large room, 
part of the vld palace, and now the residence 
of the Cacique Astopilea, where the ill-fated 
Inca was kept a prisouer;" and he adds that 
the line traced. on the wall is still visible. 
(Hesidence in South America, vol. fi, p. 165.) 
Pera abounds in remains as ancient as the 
Conquest; end it would not he surprising that 
the memory of a place so remarkable as this 
should be preserved,—though anything but 4 
memorial to he cherished by the Spaniards, 

* The facts in the preveding paragraph are 
told with remarkable uniformity by the 


MS.—Xerez, Gong. del Pern, ap. Barcia, ubi 
supra.—Naharrv, Relacion sumaria, MS,— 
Zarate, Cony. del Pern, lib. 2, cap, 6.—Go- 
thava, Hist, de las Ind,, cap, 114.—Herrera, 
Hist. general, dec. 5, lib. 2, cap. 1.)-—Both 
Naharro and Herrera state wessly that 
Pizarro proutised the Inca his liberation on 
fulfilling the compact. This és not confirmed 
by the other chroniclers, who, however, do not 
intiuate that the Spanish general declined the 
Wertus. And as Pizarro, by all accounts, en- 
coursged his prisoner to perform his of 
the contract, it must huye been with the 
inderstonding implied, if not expressed, that 
he would abide by the other. It is most im- 
probable that the Inca wonld have stripped 
himself of his treasures, if he had not so 
understuod it, : 
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af the reyal captive to be remiss. He was allowed the society of his favourite 
wives, and Pizarro took care that his domestic privacy should not be violated, 
His subjects had free access to their sovereign, anil every day he received visits 
from the Indian nobles, who came to bring presents anil offer condolence to 
their unfortunate master, On such occasions the most potent of these great 
vassals never ventured into his presence without first stripping off their sandals 
and bearing a load on their backs in token of reverence. ‘The Spaniards 
gazed with curious eyes on these acts of homage, or rather of slavish sub- 
nission, on the one side, and on the air of perfect indifference with which they 
were received, as a matter of course, on the other; aud they conceived high 
ideas of the character of a prince who, even in his present helpless condition 
could inspire such feelings of awe in his subjects. ‘The royal levee was so we 

attended, and such devotion was shown by his vassals to the captive movareh, 
as did not fail, in the end, to excite some feelings of distrust in his keepers.* 

Pizarro did not neglect the opportunity afforded him of communicating the 
truths of revelation to his prisoner, and both he and his chaplain, Father 
Valverde, laboured in the same good work. Atahuallpa listened with com- 
posure and apparent attention. Gnt nothing seemed to move hin so much as 
the argument with which the military polemic disclosed his diseourse,—that it 
could not be the true God whom Atahnalipa worshipped, since he had suttered 
him to fall into the hands of his enemies, The unhappy monarch assented to 
the force of this, acknowledging that his Deity had indeed deserted him in his 
utmost need." : 

Yet his conduct towards his brother Huasear at this time too clearly proves 
that, whatever respect he may have shown for the teachers, the doctrines of 
Christianity had made little impression on his heart. No sooner had Iuasear 
heen inforined of the capture of his rival, and of the large ransom he had 
offered for his deliverance, than, as the latter had foreseen, he made every 
effort to regain his liberty, and sent, or attempted to send, a message to the 
Spanish commander, that he would pay a much larger ransom than that pro- 
mised by Atahuallpa, who, never having dwelt in Cuzco, was ignorant of the 
quantity of treasure there, aud where it was deposited. 

Intelligence of all this was seevetly communicated to Atabuallpa by the 

rsons who had his brother in charge; and his jealousy, thus roused, was 
farther heightened by Pizarro’s declaration that he intended to have Huascar 
brought to Caxamalea, where he would himself examine into the controversy 
and determine which of the two had the better title to the sceptre of the 
Tneas, Pizarro perceived, from the first, the advantages of a competition which 
would enable him, by throwing his sword into the scule he preferred, to give it 
a preponderance. The party who heli the sceptre by his nomination would 
henceforth be a tool in his hands, with which to work his pleasure more 
eflectually than he could well do in his own mame. Tt was the game, as every 
reader knows, played by Edward the First in the atlairs of Scotland, and by 
many a monarch both before and since ; and, though their examples may not 
have been familiar to the unlettered soldier, Pizarro was too quick in his per- 
ceptions to require, in this matter, at least, the teachings of Iustory, 

_ Atahuallpa was much alarmed by the Spanish commander's determination 
to have the suit between the rival candidates brought before him; for he 
feared that, independently of the merits of the case, the decision would be 


. 4 Rolacion del Primer Descab., MS.—Na- que bien conocia que uyuel que hablaba en su 
y , Relacion sumaria, M5.—Zurate, Cony. Idole, ne cs Dies verdadero, pnes tan pece le 
del Peru, Jib. 2, cap. 6, aindd.” Xevez, Cong, del Teru, ap, Barcia, 


TY mas dijo Atabalipa, queestabu cepan- tom, iii, p. 208. 
‘tudo de lo que el Governador te Lavia dicho ; 
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likely to go in favour of Huasear, whose mild and ductile temper would make 
him a convenient instrament in the hands of his conynerors. Without further 
hesitation, he determined to remove this cause of jealousy for ever, by the 
death of his brother. : 

His orders were immediately executed, and the unhappy prince was 
drowned, as was commonly reported, in the river of Andamayrea, declaring with 
his dying breath that the white men wonld avenge his murder, and that his 
rival would not long survive him.** Thus perished the unfortunate Huascar 
the legitimate heir of the throne of the Incas, in the very morning of life, and 
the commencement of his reign; a reign, however, which had been long 
enough to call forth the display of many excellent and amiable qualities, 
though his nature was too gentle to cope with the bold and fiercer temper of 
his brother. Such is the portrait we have of him from the Indian and Cas- 
tilian chroniclers ; though the former, it should be added, were the kinsmen of 
Huasear, and the latter certainly bore no good will to Atahnallpa."* 

That prince received the tidings of Iluasear’s death with every mark of 
surprise and indignation, He immediately sent for Pizarro, and conmuni- 
cated the event to him with expressions of the deepest sorrow. The Spanish 
commander refused, at first, to credit the unwelcome news, and bluntly teld 
the Inca that his brother could not be dead, and that he should be answer- 
able for his life.’ ‘Io this Atahuallpa replied by renewed assurances of the 
fact, adding that the deed had been perpetrated, without his privity, by 
Huascar’s keepers, fearful that he might take advantage of the troubles of 
the country to make his escape. Pizarro, on waking further inquiries, found 
that the report of his death was but too true. That it should have been 
brought about by Atahuallpa’s officers without his express command would 
only show that hy so doing they had probably anticipated their master’s 
wishes. The crime, Which assumes in our eyes a deeper dye from the relation 
of the parties, had not the same estimation fetes the Tneas, in whose multi- 
tudinous families the bonds of brotherhood must have sat loosely,—much too 
loosely to restrain the arm of the despot from sweeping away any obstacle 
that Jay in his path. 


Capac, of the pure Peruvian stock, the natural 


" Hoth the place and the manner of Hvas- 
cur’s death are reported with much discrepancy 
by the historians, All agree in the one im- 
portant fact that he died a violent death ut 
the instigation of bis brother. Conf, Herrera, 
Hist. general, dec. 5, lib. 8, cap. 2.—Nerez, 
Cong, del Peru, ap, Barcia, tom. ie 204, 
Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.--Naharro, 
Relacion sumaria, MS.—Zarate, Cong. del 
Peru, lib. 2, cap. 6.—Tnetruc. del Inga Titu- 
cussi, MS. 

*© Both Garcilusso de la Vege and Titucussi 
Yupanqui were descendants from Huayna 


enemies, therefore, of their kinsman of Quito: 
whom they regarded as a usurper. Circum- 
stances brought the Castilians into direct col- 
lision with Atahnallpa, and it waa natural 
they should seek to darken his reputation by 
coutrust with the fair character of bis rival. 

= Sabido esto por el Gobernador, mostrd, 
que le pesaba mucho: i dijo que era mentira, 
que no le havian muerto, que lo trujesen Inego 
vivo: i sino, que él mandaria matar a Ataba- 
lipa.” Xerez, Cong. del Pern, ap. Barcia, 
tom. lil. p. 204, 
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Severa weeks had now passed since Atahuallpa’s emissaries had been de- 
spatched for the gold and silver that were to furnish his ransom to the Span- 
jards, But the distances were great, and the returns came in slowly. They 
consisted, for the most part, of massive pieces of plate, sowe of which weighed 
two or three arrodas,—a Spanish weight of twenty-five pounds. On some days, 
articles of the value of thirty or forty thousand pesos de oro were brought in, 
and, occasionally, of the value of fifty or even sixty thousand pesos. The 
greedy eyes of the Conynerors gloated on the shining heaps of treasure, which 
were transported on the shoulders of the Indian porters, and, after being care- 
fully registered, were placed in safe deposit under a strong guard. They now 
began to helieve that the magnificent promises of the Inca would be fulfilled. 
But, as their avarice was sharpened by the ravishing display of wealth such as 
they had hardly dared to imagine, they became more craving and impatient. 
They made no allowance for the distance and the diffientties of the way, amt 
loudly inveighed against the tardiness with which the royal commands were 
executed. They even suspected Atahuallpa of devising this scheme only to 
gain a pretext for communicating with his snijects in distant places, and of 
proceeding as dilatorily as possible, in order to secure time for the execution 
of his plans. Raunonrs of a rising among the Peruvians were circulated, and 
the Spaniards were in apprehension of some general and sudden assault on 
their quarters, Their new acquisitions gave them additional cause for solici- 
tude; like a miser, they trembled in the midst of their treasures. 

Pizarro reported to his captive the rumours that were in circulation among 
the soldiers, naming, as one of the places pointed out for the rendezvous of the 
Tndians, the neighbouring city of Huamachueo. Atahuallpa listened with 
undisguised astonishment, and indignantly repelled the ohare as false from 
beginning to end. ‘* No one of my subjects,” said he, “ would dare to appear 
in arms, or to raise his finger, without my orders. You have me,” he con- 
tinued, “in your power, 1s not my life af, your disposal! And what better 
security can you have for my fidelity?” Tle then represented to the Spanish 
commander that the distances of many of the places were very great ; that to 
Cuzco, the capital, although a message might be sent by post, through a sue- 
cession of couriers, in five days from Caxamalca, it would require weeks for a 
porter to travel over the same ground with a load on his back.“ But that 
you may be satisfied I am proceeding in good faith,” he added, “1 desire you 
will send some of your own people to Cuzeo. I will give them a safe- conduct, 
and, when there, they can superintend the exeeution of the commission, and 
see with their own eyes that no hostile movements are intended” It was 
a fair offer ; and Pizarro, anxious to get more precise and authentic informa- 
tion of the state of the country, gladly availed himself of it 


* Zarate, Conq. det Vern, tb. 2, cap. &— — del Pern, ap. Barcia, tom. iii, p, 204. Pe 
Naharro, Relacion sumatis, M5,—Nerez, Cony, = Pelee Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong., MS— 
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Before the departure of these emissaries, the general had despatched his 
brother Hernando with about twenty horse and 2 small body of infantry to 
the neighbouring town of Huamachuee, in order to reconnoitre the country 
and ascertain if there was any trath in the report of an armed force having 
assembled there. Hernando found everything Neg and met with a kind 
reception from the natives. Bat before leaving the place he received further 
orders from his lrother tu continue his march to Pachacamae, a town situated 
on the coast, at least a hundred leagues distant from Caxamalea. It was con- 
secrates| as the seat of the great temple of the deity of that name, whom the 
Peruvians worshipped as the Creator of the world. "It is said that they found 
there altars raised to this god, an their first occupation of the country ; and 
such was the veneration in which he was held by the natives that the Incas, 
instead of attempting to abolish his worship, deemed it more prudent to 
sanction it conjointly with that of their own deity, the Sun. Side by side the 
two temples rose on the heights that overlooked the city of Pachacamae, and 
prospered in the offerings of their respective votaries, “It was a cunning 
arrangement,” says an ancient writer, “by which the great enemy of man 
secured to himself a double harvest of souls,” ? 

But the temple of Pachacamae continued to maintain its ascendency ; and 
the oracles delivered from its dark and mysterions shrine were held in no less 
repute among the natives of Tavantinanyu (or “the four quarters of the 
world,” as Pern under the Incas was called) than the oracles of Delphi ob- 
tained amouy the Greeks. Pilgrimages were made to the hallowed spot from 
the most distant regions, and the city of Pachacamac became ena the 
Peruvians what Meeca was among the Mahometans, or Chdlula with the 
people of Anahuac. The shrine of the deity, enriched by the tributes of 
the pilgrims, gradually became one of the most opnlent in the land: and 
Atahuallpa, anxious to-collect his ransonias speedily as possible, urged Pizarro 
to send a detachment in that direction, to secure the treasures before they 
could be secreted hy the priests of the temple. 

It was a journey of considerable difficulty. Two-thirds of the route lay 
along the table-land of the Cordilleras, intersected occasionally by erests of 
the mountain-range, that imposed no slight impediment to their progress. 
Fortnnately, much of the way they had the benefit of the great road to Cuzco ; 
and “nothing in Christendom,” exclaims Hernando Pizarro, “equals the 
magnificence of this road across the sicrra.** In some places the soney rides 
were so precipitous that steps were cnt in them for the travellers, and, though 
the sides were protected by heavy stone balustrades or parapets, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the horses were enabled to scale them, The road 
was frequently crossed by streams, over which bridges of wood and sometimes 
of stone were thrown ; though occasionally, along the declivities of the moun- 
tains, the waters swept down in such furious torrents that the only method of 
passing them was by the swinging bridges of osier, of which till now the Span- 
jards had hat little experience. They were secured on either bank to heavy 
buttresses of stone. But as they were originally designed for nothing heavier 
than the foot-passenger and the lama, and as they had something exceedingly 
fragile in their appearance, the Spaniards hesitated to venture on them with 


Xerez, Conq. del Pern, ap. Barcia, tom, fii, 
pp: 203, 203.—Naharroe, KRelacion swmaria, 


* “El demonio Pachacuma alegre con este 
concierto, afirman (jue mortraua en sus respu- 
estas gran contentu: pues con lo yno ¥ lo 
otro era el seruide, y quedanan Jas animes de 


los simples malanenturados presas en si 
poder." Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap, 72. 

* “ El camino de las sierras es cosa de ver, 
porque en verdad en tierra tan fragosa en la 
cristlandad no se ban visto tan hermosos ca- 
minos, toda Ii mayor parte de calzada,” 
Carta, MS. . 
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their horses. Experience, however, soon showed they were capable of bearing 


amuch greater weight ; aud though the traveller, made giddy by the vibra 
‘tion of the long avenue, looked with a reeling brain into the torrent that was 


tumbling at the depth of a hundred feet or more below him, the whole of the 
cavalry effected their passage without an accident. At these bridges, it may 
be remarked, they fonnd persons statioued whose business it was to collect 
toll for the government from all travellers.’ 

The  reemeaig were atuazed by the number as well as magnitude of the 
flocks of llamas which they saw browsing on the stunted herbage that grows 
in the elevated regions of the Andes, Sometimes they were gathered in en- 
closures, but more usually were roaming at large under the conduct of their 
Indian shepherds ; and the Conquerors now learned, for the first time, that 
these animals were tended with as much care, and their migrations as nicely 

e ted, as those of the vast flocks of merinos in their own conntry.® 

~The table-land and its declivities were thickly sprinkled with hamlets and 
towns, some of them of considerable size ; and the country in every direction 
bore the marks of a thrifty husbandry. Fields of Indian corn were tobe 
seen in all its different stages, from the green and tender ear to the yellow 
ripeness of harvest-time. As they descended into the valleys and deep ravines 
that divided the crests of the Cordilleras, they were surrounded by the vegetation 
of a warmer climate, which delighted the eye with the gay livery of a thousand 
bright colours and intoxicated the senses with its perfumes. Everywhere the 
natural capacities of the soil were stimulated by a minute system of irrigation, 
which drew the fertilizing moisture from every stream aml rivulet that rolled 
down the declivities of the Andes; while the terraced sides of the mountains 
were clothed with gardens and orchards that teemed with fruits of various 
latitudes? The Spaniards could not sufficiently wimire the industry with 
which the natives had availed themselves of the hounty of Nature, or had sup- 
plied the deficiency where she had dealt with a more parsimonious hand. 

Whether from ‘the commands of the Inca, or from the awe whieh their 
achievements had spread throughout the land, the Conqnerors were received, 
‘in every place through which they passed, with hospitable kindness. Lodgings 
were provided for them, with ample refreshments from the well-stored maga- 
zines distributed at intervals along the route. In many of the towns the in- 
habitants came out to welcome them with singing and dancing, and, when 
they resumed their march, a number of able-bodied porters were furnished to 
carry forward their baggage.’ ; 

At length, after some weels of travel, severe even with all these appliances, 
Hernando Pizarro arrived hefore the city of Pachacamac. It was i place of 
‘considerable population, and the edifices were, many of thei, substantially 


* «Todos los arrovos tienen prentes de pie- 
dra 6 de madera: en un rio grande, que era 
Tany caudaloxe 6 muy grande, que pasames 
dos veces, hallamos pucutes de red, que es 
“cosa mnaravillosa de ver; pasamos por ellas 
los caballos; tienen eu cadu pasaje dos pu- 
-entes, la una por donde pasa la gente comun, 


la otra por donde pasa el sefior de la tierra d ap, Barcia, tom, iti, pp. 206, 20 


p- 2 
del primer Deseub., MS,—Both the 


“sus capitanes; este tienen siempre cerrada 6 
indjos que la guardan; estos indios:cobran 
“portaggo de los que pasan,” Carta de Hern. 
Pizarro, 


MS.—Also Kelacion del primer De- 


3 Ms. 

wy comical blunder has been made by the 
printer, in M, ‘Ternaux-Compans’ excellent 
translation of Nerez, in the account of this ex- 


author and Miguel Estete, the royal reelor or 
inspector, accompanied Hermaude Pizarry ou 
this expedition, and, of course, were eye-Wit- 
nesses, bike himself, of what they relate. 
Estete's uurrative is incorporated by the sec- 
retury Xerez in his own, 
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built. The temple of the tutelar deity consisted of a vast stone building, or 
rather pile of buildings, which, clustering around a conical hill, had the air of 
a fortress rather than a religious establishment. But, though the walls were 
of stone, the roof was composed of a light thatch, as usual in countries where 
yain seldom or never falls, and where defence, consequently, is wanted chietly 
against the rays of the stun. ¥ 

Preseuting himself at the lower entrance of the temple, Heriando Pizarro 
was refused admittance by the guardians of the portal, But, exclaiming that 
“he had come too far to be stayed by the arm of an Indian priest,’ he forced 
his way into the passage, and, followed by his men, wound up the gallery 
which Jed to an area on the suummit of the mount, at one end of which stood 
a sort of chapel. This was the sanctuary of the dread deity. The door was 
garnished with ornaments of erystal and with turquoises and hits of coral.* 
Tere again the Indians would have dissuaded Pizarro from violating the con- 
secrated precinets, when at that moment the shock of un earthquake, that 
qiade the ancient walls tremble to their foundation, so alarmed the natives, 
hoth those of Pizarro’s own company and the people of the place, that they 
fled in dismay, nothing doubting that their incensed deity would bury the 
invaders underg§the ruins ortcousume them with his lightnings, But no such 
terror found its way into the breasts of the Conquerors, who felt that here, at 
least. they were fighting the good fight of Faith. 

Tearing open the door, Pizarro and his party entered. But, instead of a 
hall blazing, as they had fondly imagined, with gold and precious stones, offer- 
ings of the worshippers of Pachacaiwae, they found themselves in a small and 
obscure apartment, or rather den, from the floor and sides of which steamed 
up the most offensive odours,—like those of a slaughter-house, Lt was the 
place of sacrifice. A few pieces of gold and some emeralds were discovered on 
the ground, and, as their eyes became accommodated to the darkness, they 
discerned in the most retired corner of the room the figure of the deity. It 
was an uncouth monster, made of wood, with the head resembling that of a 
mau. This was the god through whose lips Satan had breathed forth the far- 
famed oracles which had deluded his Indian votaries !* 

Tearing the idol from its recess, the indignant Spaniards dragged it into 
the open air and there broke it into a hundred fragments. The place was 
then purified, and a large cross, made of stone and plaster, was erected on the 
spot, In a few years the walls of the temple were pulled down by the Spanish 
settlers, who found there a convenient quarry for their own edifices. But the 
cross still remained spreading its broad arms over the ruins, It staod where 
it was planted ia the very heart of the stronghold of heathendom; and, 
ve all was in ruins around it, it proclaimed the permanent triumphs of the 

aith, 

The simple natives, finding that Heaven had no holts in store for the 
Conquerors, and that their god had no power to prevent the profanation of his 
shrine, came in gradually and kendderel thee homage to the strangers, whom 
they now regarded with feelings of superstitious awe. Pizarro profited by this 
temper to wean thei, if possible, from their idolatry ; and, though no preacher 
himself, as he tells us, he delivered a discourse as edifying, doubtless, as could 


* “Esta puerta era muy tejida de diversas 
cosas de corales y turqnesas y cristules ¥ 
on cosas.” Relacion deb primer Desewb., 
Ms. 

* " Aquel era Pachacama, el cual les sanaba 
de sus enfermedades, y 4 lo qne alli se enten- 
dié, cl Demonic apurecia en aqnella evebu <i 


aquellos sacerdotes y hablaba con ejlos, y es- 
tos entruban con Jas peticiones y ofrendas de 
los que venian en romeria, que es cierto que 
del todo el Sefiorio de Atahulicn iban alli, 
come los Moros y Tureos van 4 la casu de 
Meea.” Kelucion del primer Deseuh.. MS.— 
Also Estete, ap. Bareia, tem. ili, p. 299, 
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be expected from the mouth of a soldier ;4 and, in conclusion, he tanght 
them the sign of the eross, as an inestimatile talisman to sectire thei against 
the future mnachinations of the devil! 

Bust the Spanish commander was not so absorbed in his spiritual labours as 
not to have an eve to those temporal concerns for which he had heen sent to 
this quarter, He now found, to his chagrin, that he had come somewhat too 
late, ancl that the priests of Pachacamac, being advised of his mission, had 
secwved much the greater part of the gold and deeamped with it before his 


wrival, A quantity was afterwards discovered buried in the grounds adjoin- 
ing.* Still, the amount obtained was considerable, falling little short of 


eighty thousand castellanos, a sum which once would have been deemed a 
compensation for ureater fatignes then they had encountered. But the 
Spaniards had hecome familiar with gold; and their imaginations, kindlet 
by the romantic adventures in which they had of late heen engaged, ininlged 
in visions which all the gold of Peru would scarcely have realized, 

One prize, however, Hernando obtained by his expedition, which went far 
to console him for the loss of his treasure. While at Pachaeamac, he learned 
that the Indian commander Challenchima lay with a large foree in the neigh- 
bourhood of Xauxa,a town of some strength at a considerable distance among 
the mountains, ‘This man, who was nearly related to Atahuallpa, was his most 
experienced general, anid, together with Quiazquiz, now at Cuzeo, had achieved 
those victories at the south which placed the Inca on the throne. From his 
lirth, his talents, and his large experience, he was aceouuted second to no 
subject in the kingdom. Pizarro was aware of the importance of securing his 

vsoy. Finding that the Indian noble declined to meet him on his retnrn, 
he determined to march at onee to Xanxw and take the ehief in his own 
quarters, Steh a scheme, considering the enormous disparity of nuubers, 
light seem desperate even for Spaniards. But success hid given them such 
confidence that they hardly condescended to calenlate chances. 

The road across the monntains presented greater difficulties than those on 
the former mareh. To add to the troubles of the cavalry, the shoes of their 
horses were worn out, and their huofs sutiered severely on the yough and stony 
ground. here was no iron at hand, nothing but gold and silver, In the 
present emergency they turned even these to account; and Pizarre caused 
the horses of the whoie troop to be shod with silver. The work was done hy 
the Indian smiths, and it answered so well that in this precious material they 
found a substitute for iron during the remainder of the march.'* 

Xanxa was a large and populous place; though we shall hardly credit the 
assertion of the Conquerors, that a hundred thousand persons assenibiled 
habitually in the great square of the city. The Peruvian commander was 
rage andubirron dos me: ex." (Oviedn, Mist. 


de jas Lodijas, MS., ) 3. lib. 3, cap. 16.4 
‘The author of the Relgcion del primer Descu- 


 “§ (falta de predicador les hice ui ser. 
mon, dictende el eugaiuw en que vivian,” 
Carta de Hern, Pizarro, MS 


—** Thid,, MS,—Relacion del primer Descub., 
M3.Letete, ap. Barcia, tom, iii. p. 200. 
—e¥ andando los tiépos cl capitan Troil- 
rigo Orgofiex, y Francisco deyvodoy, y otros 
steayon gra sutume de oro y plata de los enter- 
ramientos. Y aun se presume ¥ tiene por 
} que ay mucho Mas: pero como No se 
‘sabe donde esta engerrado, s¢ pierde.” Cieza 
de Leon, Cronica, cap. 72. 
to * fTieleron hacer herrage de herraduras @ 

claves pura sus Caballos de Plata, los cuales 
hicieron loscien [ndios fandideres muy lnenos 
@ cuantus quisicron de ellos, evn ef cnal her- 
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Wrimtento, MS., saysthey shod the horses with 
silver aud copper. And another of the Peru- 
yian Conquurora assures Ns they tsed gold aid 
silver, (Kelatione d'nn Capitane Spagnuolo, 
ap, Ramusio, Navigation’ et Viaggi, Venetia, 
1564, tom, fii, fol. J7G.) ALL agree as to the 
silver. w 

+! Bra mneha li Gente de aquel Paebto, i 
de gua Comareas, que al parecer de los Espa- 
poles, se juntalan cada Ma en ta Placa I'tin- 
cipal cien mil Personus," Estete, ap, Barei, 
tou. tl p. 230 
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encamped, it was said, with an ariny of five-and-thirty thousand men, at only 
afew miles’ distanee from the town. With some dillieulty he was persuade 
to an interview with Pizarro. The latter addressed hint courteously, and 
urgetl his return with him. to the Castilian quarters in Caxainalea, represent- 
ine is as the command of the Inea. Ever since the capture of his master, 
Challevchima had remained uncertain what course to take. The capture of 
the Inca in this sudden and iuysterions manner by a race of beings who 
seemed to have dropped from the clouds, and that too in the very hour of his 
triumph, had entirely bewildered the Pernvian chief. THe had concerted no 
plan for the resene of Atahuallpa, nor, indeed, did he know whether any such 
lmovement would he aceeptable to him. He now wequiesced in his commands, 
and was willing, at all events, to have a personal interview with his sovereign. 
Pizarro gained his end without being obliged to strike a single blow to effect 
it. The barbarian, when brought into contact with the white man, would 
seen to have heen rebuked by his superior genins, in the same manner as the 
mi animal of the forest is said to quail before the steady glance of the 
mutes. 

Challeuchima came attended by a numerous retinue, He was bore in his 
sedan on the shoulders of his vassals, and, as he accompanied the Spaniards 
ou their return through the country, received everywhere from the inhabitants 
the howaze paid only to the favourite of a monarch, Yet all this pou 
vanished on his entermg the presence of the Inca, whom he approached with 
his feet bare, while @ light burden, which he had taken from one of the atten- 
dants, was laid on his back. As he drew near, the cld warrior, raising his 
hands to heaven, exelaimed, * Would that L had been here !—this would not 
then have happened ;” then, knecling down, he kissed the hands and feet of 
his royal master and bathed them with his tears. Atahuallpa, on his part, 
betrayed not the least emotion, and showed no other sign of satisfaction at 
the presence of his favourite counsellor than by simply bidding him weleome. 
The cold demeanour of the monarch contrasted strangely with the loyal sensi- 
bility of the subject.!% 

The rank of the Inca placed him at an immeasurable distance above the 
proudest of lis vassals: and the Spaniards had repeated occasion to admire 
the ascendeney which, even in his present fallen fortunes, he maintained over 
his people, and the awe with which they approached him. Pedro Pizarro 
records an hiterview, at which he was present, between Atahuallpa and one of 
his great nobles. who had obtained leave to visit some remote part of the 
country ou coudition of returning by a certain day. He was detained some- 
what beyoud the appointed time, and on entering the presence with a small 
propitiatory gift for his sovereign his knees shook so vighotitly that it seemed, 
says the chronicler, as if he would have fallen to the ground. His master, 
however, received him kindly, and dismissed him without a word of rebuke.* 

Atahuallpa in his confinement continued to receive the same respectful 
treatment irom the Spaniards as hitherto. They taught him to play with 
dice, and the more intricate game of chess, in which the royal captive became 
expert, and loved to beguile with it the tedions hours of his imprisonment. 
Towards his own peaple he aintained as far as possible his wonted state and 
ceremonial. THe was attended by his wives and the girls of his harem, who, as 
was custonniry, waited on him at table and discharged the other menial offices 
about his person. A body of Indian nobles were stationed in the antechamber, 


™ Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Estete, ap. Rarcia, tom. iii. p. 231. 


« The like of it," exclaims Estete, “ was never * Ted : * 
before seen ince the Ludies were discovered.” eS Een Yam a 
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but never entered the presence uubidden ; and when they did enter it they 
submitted to the sate humiliating cerenionies imposed on the greatest of his 
subjects. ‘The service of his table was gold and silver plate, His dress, which 
he often changed, was composed of the wool of the vienia wrought inte 
mantles, so fine that it had the appearance of silk. He sometimes exchanged 
these for a robe imade of the skins of bats, as soft and sleek as velvet. Round 
his head he wore the ‘uty, a woollen turban av shaw! of the most delicate 
texture, wreathed in folds of various bright colours ; and he still continued to 
encirele his temples with the ferfa, the crimson threads of which, mingled with 
gold, descended so as partly to conceal his eyes. ‘The image of royalty had 
charms for him, when its substance had departed. No garment or utensil 
that had once belonged to the Peruvian sovereign could ever be used by 
another, When he laid it aside, it was carefully deposited in a chest, kept 
for the purpose, and afterwards burned. It would have been sacrilege to 
apply, to vulgar uses that which had been consecrated by the touch ot the 


Not long after the arrival of the party from Pachacamac, in the latter part 
of May, the three emissaries returned from Cuzco. ‘They had been very suc- 
cessful in their mission. Owing to the Inca’s order, and the awe which the 
white men now inspired throughout the country, the Spaniards had every- 
where met with a kind reception, They had been carried on the shoulders of 
the natives in the Aq@maeas, or sedans, of the country; and, as they had 
aavelled all the way to the capital on the great imperial road, along which 
relays of Indian carviers were established at stated intervals, they performed 
this journey of more than six hundred miles, not only without inconvenience, 
but with the most luxurious ease. They passed through many populous towns, 
and always found the simple natives disposed to venerate them as beings of a 
superior nature. In Cuzeo they were received with pubhe festivities, were 
sumptuously lodged, and had every want anticipated by the obsequious devo- 
tion of the inhabitants. 

‘Their accounts of the capital confirmed all that Pizaryo had before heard of 
the wealth and population of the city. Though they had remained more than 
a week in this plice, the emissaries had not seen the whole of it, ‘The great 
temple of the Sun they found literally covered with plates of gold, They had 
entered the interior and beheld the royal mummies, seated each in his golkd- 
embossed chair and in robes profusely covered with ornaments. The Spaniards 

the grace to respect these, as they had been previonsly enjoined by the 
Inca ; but they required that the plates which garnished the walls should be 
all removed, ‘The Peruvians most reluctantly acquiesced in the commands of 
their sovercign to desecrate the national temple, which every inhabitant of the 
city regarded with peculiar pride and vencration, With less reluctance they 
assisted the Conquerors in stripping the ornaments from some of the other 
edifices, where the gold, however, being mixed with a luge proportion of 


an was of much Jess value," 
o 


number of plates they tore from the temple of the Sun was seven 
hundred ; and though of no great thickness, probably, they are compared in 


size to the lid of a chest, ten or twelve inches wide.” 


"This account ot the personal liabits of 
Atabuelipa is taken from Pedro Pisarro, who 
saw him often in his coulinement, As his 
curious narrative is little known, I have os. 
tracted the original in Appendix No. 9. 

1 Rel fd'un Capitano Spagh., ap, Ramusio, 
toni. iii, fol. 375.—Pedro Pizarro, Deseud, y 


A cornice of pure gold 


Conq., 1S.—Terrera, Hist. general, dec. 5, 
lib, 2, cap. 12, 13. 

“= *«7 de las Uhapas de oro, que esta Casa 
tenia, quituron setecientas Planchas ... 4 
manera de Tablas de Caxas de & tres, i A qua- 
tro palmos de largo." Xerez, Cong. del Peru, 
ap. Barcia, tom. fii, p. 252. 
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encircled the edifice, but so strongly set in the stone that it fortunately defied 
the etforts of the spoilers, ‘The Spaniards complained of the want of alacrity 
shown by the Indians in the work of destruction, and said that there were 
other parts of the city containing buildings rich in gold and silver which they 
had not been allowed to see, In trath, their mission, which at best was a 
niost anerateful one, hat been yendered doubly annoying by the manner in 
which they had exeented it. ‘The emissaries were men of « very low stamp, 
and, puficil up hy the honours eoneeded to them by the natives, they looked 
on themselves as entitled to these, and contemmned the poor Indians as a race 
immeasurably heneath the pies yme They uot only showed the most dis- 
gusting rapacity, but treated the highest nobles with wanton insolence. They 
even went so fay, it is said, as to violate the privacy of the convents, and to 
outrage the religious sentiments of the Peruvians by their scandalous amours 
with the Virgins of the Sun. ‘The peaple of Cuzeo were so exasperated that 
they would have laid violent hands on them, but for their habitual reverence 
for the Inca, in whose name the Spaniards had come there. As it was, the 
Indians colleeted as much goid as was necessary to satisfy their unworthy 
visitors, and got rid of them as speedily as possibile.*" It was a great mistake 
in Pizarro to seud such men, There were persons, even in his company, who, 
as other occasions showed, had some sense of self-respect, if not respect for the 
natives. 

The messengers brought with them, hesides silver, full two hundred ceryas 
or leads of gold? This was an important accession to the contributions of 
Atalimallpa ; and, althongh the treasure was still considerably below the mark 
prescribed, the monarch saw with satisfaction the time drawing nearer for the 
completion of his ransom, 

Not long before this, an event had oceurred which changed the condition of 
the Spaniards and had au unfavenrable intinence on the fortunes of the Inca. 
This was the arrival of Almagro at Caxamalea, with a strong reinforcement. 
That chief had sneceeded, atter great efforts, in equipping three vessels and 
assembling a hody of one hundred and fifty men, with which he sailed from 
Panama the latter part of the preceding year, On his voyage he was joined 
by « small additional force from Nicaragna, so that his whole strength 
amounted te one hundred and fifty foot and fifty horse, well provided with 
the munitions of war. Tis vessels were steeredl by the old pilot Ruiz; but, 
after making the Bay of 3t. Matthew, he crept slowly aloug the coast, baftled 
as usual by winds and enrrents, and experiencing all the Ganishipe Incitent 
to that protracted navigation. From some cause or other, he was not so 
fortunate as to obtain tidings of Pizarro; and so disheartened were his fol- 
lowers, most of whont were raw adventurers, that when arrived at Puerto 
Viejo they proposed to abandon the experlition aud return at once to Panama. 
Fortunately, one of the little squadron which Almagro had sent forward to 
Tumbez brought intelligence of Pizarro and of the colony he had planted at 
San Mignel. Cheered by the tidings, the cavalier resumed his voyage, and 
sneceeded at length, towards the ciose of December, 1532, in bringing his 
whole party safe to the Spanish settlement. : ; be : 

He there received the account of Pizarro’s march across the mountains, his 
seizure of the Inca, and, soon afterwards, of the enormons ransom offered for 


*° Herrera, Mist, general, ubi supra. 

*" Sp says Pizarro’s secretary: '* 1 vinieron 
focientas cargas de Oro, i veinte i cinco de 
Plata." (Xerez, Conq. del Peru, sp. Parcia, 
ubi supra.) A load, he saya, was brought by 
four Indians. **Cargas do Paligneres, que 


las traen quatro Indios.” The meaning of 
poligueres—not a Spanish word—is doubtful. 
Ternanx -Compans supposes, ingeniously 
enough, tbat it may bave something of the 
same Incaning with patanguin, to which it 
bears some resemblauce. 
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his liberation. Almagro and his companions listened with wodisgnised amaze- 
went to this account of his associate, and of a change in his fortunes so rapid 
and wonderful that it seemed little less than magic. At the sume time, he 
received a cantion from some of the eolonists not to trust himself in the power 
of Pizarro, who was known to bear him no good will. 

Not long after Almagro’s arrival at Sau Miguel, advices were sent of it to 
Caxamalea, and a private note from his secretary Perez informed Pizarro that 
his associate had come with no purpose of co-operating with him, but with 
the intention to establish an independent govertument. Both of the Spanish 
ciptains seem to have been surrounded hy mean andl turbulent spirits, who 
sought to embroil them with each other, trusting, doubtless, to find their own 
eee in the rupture. For once, however, their nialicious machinations 

iled. 

Pizarro was overjoyed at the arrival of so considerable a reinforcement, 
which would enable him to push his fortunes as he had desired, and go forward 
with the conqnest of the country. Ile laid little stress on the secretary's 
communication, since, whatever might have been Almagro’s original purpose, 
Pizarro knew that the richness of the vein he had now opened in the land 
wowd be certain to secure his co-operation in working it. He had the mag- 
nanimity, therefore,—for there is something magnanimous in being able to 
stitle the suggestions of a petty rivalry in obedience to sonal policy,—to send 
at once to his ancient comrade, and invite him, with many assurances of 
friendship, to Caxamalea. Almagro, who was of a frank and careless nature, 
received the communication in the spirit in which it was made, and, after 
some necessary delay, directed his march into the interior. But before leaving 
San Miguel, having become acquainted with the treacherous conduct of his 
seeretary, he recompensed his treason by hanging him ou the spot.** 

Almagro reached Caxamalea about the middle of Febrmary, 1533. The 
soldiers of Pizarro came out to weleome their countrymen, and the two eap- 
tains embraced each other with every mark of cordial satisfaction, All past 
differences were buried in oblivion, and they seemed only prepared to aid one 
another in following up the brilliant career now opened to them in the con- 
quest of an empire, : i 

There was one person in Caxamalea on whom this arrival of the Spaniards 
produced a very different impression from that made on their own country- 
men, This was the Inca Atahuallpa. He saw in the new-comers only a new 
swarm of locusts to devour his unhappy country ; and he felt that, with his 
enemies thus multiplying around him, the chances were diminished of recover- 
ing his freedom, or of maintaining it if recovered. A little circumstance, 
insignificant in itself, but maguified hy superstition into something formidable, 
occurred at this time to cast an additional gloom over his situation. 

A remarkable appearance, somewhat of the nature of a meteor, ar it may 
have been a comet, was seen in the heavens by some soldiers and poiuted ont 
to Atahuallpa. He gazed on it with fixed attention for some minutes, and 
then exclaimed, with a dejected air, that “a similar sign had been seen in the 
skies a short time before the death of his father Hnayna Capac.” * From 
this day a sadness seemed to take possession of him, as he looked with doubt 
and undefined dread to the future, Thus it is that in seasons of danger the 


2 Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong, MS.— a, cap. 1. ; ’ 
Xerez, Cong. del Pern, ap, Bareia, tom. iii. py. * Rel. d'un Cupitano Spugn., ap, Ramusio, 
H4, 205.—Relacion sutmaria, MS.—Conq i, tom. iii, fol, 377 —Cieza de Leon, Cronica, 


ob. del Piru, MS8,—Relacion del primer De. cap, 65. 
seul, MS.—Herrera, Hist. general, dev. 6, lib, 
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mind, like the senses, becomes morbidly acute in its perceptions, and the 
least departure from the regular course of nature, that would have passed 
unheeded in ordinary times. to the superstitions eye seems pregnant with 
meaning, as in some way or other connected with the destiny of the individual, 


CHAPTER VII. 


IMMENSE AMOONT OF TREASTRE—ITS DIVISION AMONG TILE TROOPS—RUMOU RS 
OF A RISINO—TRIAL OF TITR INCA— HIS EXRCUTION—REPLECTIONS, 


1533, 


Tue arrival of Almagro produced a considerable change in Pizarro’s prospects, 
since it enabled him to resume active operations and push forward his con- 
quests in the interior. The only obstacle in his way was the Inca’s ransom, 
and the Spaniaris had patiently waited, till the return of the emissaries from 
Cuzco swelled the treasure to a large amount, thongh still below the stipulated 
limit. But now their avarice got the hetter of their forbearance, and they 
called loudly for the immediate division of the gold, ‘To wait longer would 
ouly be to invite the assault of their enemies, allured hy a bait so attractive, 
While the treasure remained uncounted, no man knew its value, nor what was 
to be his own portion. It was better to distribute it at once, and let every 
one passess 8 defend his own, Several, moreover, were now disposed to 
return home aud take their share of the gold with them, where they could 
place it in safety. But these were few: while much the larger part were only 
anxious to leave their present quarters and march at once to Cuzco, More 
gold, they thought, awaited them in that capital than they could get here by 
prolonging their stay; while every hour was precious, to prevent the inhabi- 
tants from seereting their treasures, of which design they had already given 
indication. : 

Pizarro was especially moved hy the last consideration; an he felt that 
withont the capital he could not hope to become master of the empire. 
Without further delay, the division of the treasnre was agreed upon. 

Yet, before making this, it was necessary to reduce the whole to ingots of a 
uniform standard, for the spoil was composed of an infinite variety of : articles, 
in which the gold was of very ditferent degrees of purity. ‘These articles con- 
sisted of goblets, ewers, salvers, vases of every shape and size, ornaments and 
utensils for the temples and the royal palaces, tiles and plates for the decora- 
tion of the public edifices, enrions imitations of diferent plants and animals. 
Among the plants, the most beautiful was the Indian corn, in which the 
golden ear was sheathed in its broarl leaves of silver, irom which hing a rich 
tassel of threads of the same precious metal. A fountain was also much 
admired, which sent up a sparkling jet of gold, while birds and animals of the 
same material played in the waters at its base. The delicacy af the workman- 


ship of some of these, and the heauty and ingenuity of the design, attracted 
the admiration of better judges than the rude Conquerors of Pern Aer 


* Relatione de Pedro Sancho, ep. Rammnsio, 
Viaggi, tom, ti. fol, 299.—Xerez, Conq. del 
Pera, ap. Burcia, tom, ili. p. 223.—Zarate, 
Cong. del Peru, lib, 2, cap. T-—Oviedo saw at 
St. Domlnge the articles which Hemando Pi- 


zarro was bearing to Castile; and he expa- 
Wates on several beautifully-wrought vases, 
richly chased, of very fine gold, and measuring 
twelve inches in height ard thirty round. 
Thist. do tes Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib, S, cap. 16, 
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Before breaking up these specimens of Indian art, it was determined to 
senda apantity, whieh should be dedneted from the royal fifth, ta the emperor. 
Tt wonld serve as a sample of the ingenuity of the natives, and would show 
him the value of his conqnests. A number of the most beantifnl articles was 
selected, of the value of a hundred thousand dueats, and Hernando Pizarro 
was appointed to be the bearer of them to Spain. He was to obtain an 
audience of Charles,and at the same time that he laid the treasnres before lim 
he was to give an account of the proceedings of the Conquerors, and to seek a 
further augmentation of their powers and dignities, 

No man in the army was better qualified for this mission, hy his address 
and knowledge of affairs, than Hernando Pizarro; 110 one would he so likely 
to urge his suit with effect at the haughty Casiiliau court. But other reasons 
influenced the selection of him at the present juncture. 

His former jealousy of Almagro still rankled in his bosom, and he had 
beheld that chie?’s arrival at the camp with feelings of disgust, which he did 
not care to conceal. He looked on him as coming to share the spoils of victory 
and defrand his brother of his lezitimate honours. Instead of exchanging the 
cordial grecting protiered by Almagro at their first interview, the arrogant 
cavalier held back in sullen silence. His brother Francis was greatly dis- 
pleased at conduct which threatened to renew their ancient fend, and he 
induced Hernando to accompuny him to Almagro’s quarters and make some 
acknowledgment for his uncourteous behaviour? But, notwithstanding this 
show of reconciliation, the general thought the present a favourable oppor- 
tunity to remave his brother from the scene of operations, where his factious 
spirit more than counterbalanced his eminent services.* 

The business of melting down the plate was intrusted to the Indian cold- 
smiths, who were thus required to undo the work of their own hands. They 
toiled day and nixht, but such was the quantity to be reeast that it consumed 
afull month. When the whole was reduced to bars of a uniform standard, 
they were nicely weighed, under the superintendence of the royal inspectors. 
The total amount of the gold was found to be one million three hundred and 
twenty-six thousand five hundred and thirty-nine pesos de ore, which, allowing 
for the greater value of money in the sixteenth century, would he equivalent, 
probably, at the present time, to near three millions and « hal? of pounds 
sterling, or somewhat less than fifieen millions and a half of dollars* The 


Isabella. Althourh this period—the close of 
the fifteenth century—was somewhat earlier 
thon that of the Conquest of Pern,syet his cal- 
culations are sufficiently nese the truth for 


 # Herrera, Tlist, genera), dec. 5, lib, 2,cap. 3. 
 * According to Oviedo, it was agreed that 
Hernando shoukt bave a share much Jarger 
than he wos entitled to of the Inca’s ransom, 


in the hope that he would feel so rich a3 never 
to desire to return again to Peru: * Traba- 
javon de le embiav rico por quitarle de entre 
ellos, y porque yendo muy rico como fue no 
tublese yoluntad de tornar 4 aquellas partes." 
Hist, de las Indias, MS,, Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 16. 
* Acta de Repurticion dei Rescate de Ata- 
huallpa, MS.—Xerez, Cong. del Peru, ap. 
Burcia, tom. tii. p. 232,.—In reducing the sums 
mentioned in this work, I have availed my- 
 self—as | before did, in the Iistory of the 
Conquest of Mexico—of the labours of Sefiur 
Clemencin, formerly Secretary of the Royal 
Academy of History at Madrid. This eminent. 
scholar, In the sixth volume of the Memoirs 
of the Academy, prepured wholly by bimself, 
has introduced an elaborate essay on the value 
of the currency in the reign of Ferdinand and 


our purpose, since the Spanish currency ld 
nob as yet been much affected by that Gis 
turbing cause, the influx of the precious 
metals from the New World, In inquiries 
into the enrrency of a remote age, we may 
consider, in the first place, the specitic value 
of the coin,—tbat is, the value which it de- 
rives from the weight, purity, ete, of the 
metal, cirenmstances easily determined. In 
tho second place, we may inquire into the 
commercial or comparative worth of the 
money,—that is, the value founded on a com- 
parison of the difference between the amount 
of commodities which the same sum wonld 
purchase formerly and at the present tme. 
‘The latter inqniry fs attended with great em- 
barrassment, from the difficnity of finding any 
one article which may be taken as the true 
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quantity of silver was estimated at fifty-one thousand six hundred and ten 
marks. History affords no parallel of such a booty—and that, too, in the 
most convertible form, in ready money, as it were—having fallen to the lot of 
a little band of military adventurers, like the Conquerors of Peru. ‘The great 
object of the Spanish expeditions in the New World was gold. It is remark- 
pr that their success shold have been so complete. Had they taken the 
track of the English, the French, or the Dutch, on the shores of the northern 
continent, how different would have been the result! It is equally worthy of 
rewark that the wealth thus suddenly acquired, by diverting thein from the 
slow but surer aud more permanent sourees of national prosperity, has in the 
end glided from their grasp and left them among the poorest of the nations of 
Christendom. — 

A newditficnlty now arose in respect to the division of the treasure. Alma- 
sro’s followers claimed to be admitted to a share of it: which, as they equalled 
and, inleed, somewhat exceeded in number Pizarro's company, would reduce 
the gains of these last very tuaterially. “ We were not here, it is true,’ sail 
Almagro’s soldiers to their comrades, “at the seizure of the Inca, but we have 
iaken our turn in wounting guard over him since his capture, have helped 
you to defend your treasures, and now give you the means of going forward 
and securing your conqnests. It isa common cause,” they meee » "in which 
all ave equally embarked, aud the gains should be shared equally between us.” 

But this way of viewing the matter was not at all palatable to Pizarro’s 
company, who alleged that Atalnallpa’s contzact had been made exclusively 
with them; that they lad seized the Inca, had secured the ransot, had in- 
curved, in short, all the risk of the enterprise, and were not now disposed to 
share the fruits of it with every one who came after them, ‘There was muelt 
Joree, it could not be denied, i this reasoning, and it was finally settled le- 
tween the leaders that Almagro’s followers should resign their pretensions for 
w stipulated sum of no great amonnt, and look to the career now opened to 
them for carving out their fortunes for themselves, 

This delicate afiair heing thus harmoniously adjusted, Pizarro prepared 
with all solemnity, for a division of the imperial spoil. The troops were called 
together in the great synare, and the Spanish commander, * with the fear of 


standard of value. Wheat, from iis general this as the epproximate vatue af the peso de 


cultivation and use, bas usually been selected 
by political economists as this standard ; and 
Clewencin bas adopted it in his caleulations, 
Assuming wheat as the standard, he has en- 
desyoured to ascertain the valne of the prin- 
cipal coins in circulation at the time of the 
‘Catholic Kings.’ Ife makes no mention in 
his treatise of the peor de ora, by which de- 
nomination the sums in the carly part of the 
sixteenth century were more sroqueutly ex- 
pressed Thin by anyother, But le ascertains 
both the specibe and the commercial valne of 
the oasteltanwu whieh several of the old writers, 
as Cyieds, Ierrera, and Nerez, concur in 
BrAtiig As precisely equivalent to the pose de 
eid, From the results of his calculations, it 
appears that the specific value of the castel- 
fang, as stated by him tn reals, is equal to 
three dollars and seven cents of aur own exr- 
vreney, While the commercial value is nearly 
fonv times as great, or eleven dollars sixty- 
seven cents, eral to te pounds leeloe skil- 
lings and sixpence steriing. By adupting 


ovo rn the carly part of ihe sécteenth century, 
the reader may easily compute for himself the 
value, at that period, of the sams mentioned 
in these pages; most of which are expressed 
fn that denomination, L have been the more 
purticular in this statement since in my 
former work 1 confined myself to the com- 
mercial vaine of the money, which, being 
tmiuch greater than the specific value, fuunded 
on the quality and weight of the metal, was 
thought by an ingenious correspondent tegive 
the reader uu exaggerated estimate of the 
Sure mentioned in the history. Gut it seems 
to Wwe thut it is only this comparative or com- 
mercial value with which the reader bas any 
concern, indicating what amount of com- 
modities any givers sui represents, that he 
may thus know the real worth of that sum, 
thus adopting the principle, though conversely 
Stated, of the old Hudibrastic maxim,— ' 


“ What is aorth ip any thing, 
But so much money a3 ‘twill bring 2" 
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God before his eyes,” says the record, “invoked the assistance of Heaven ta 
lo the work before him conscientiously and justly.”* The appeal may seem 
somewhat out of place at the distribution of spoil so unrighteously aciynired : 
yet in trath, considering the magnitude of the treasure, and the power assrmed 

Pizarro to distribute it according Lo the respective deserts of the individuals, 
there were few acts of his life involving a heavier responsibility. On his 
raed decision might be said to hang the future fortunes of each one of his 
ollowers,—poverty or independence diving the remainder of his days. 

The royal fifth was first deducted, ineluding the remittance already sent to 
Spain. The shave appropriated by Pizarro amounted to fifty-seven thousand 
tivo hundred and twenty-two pesos of gold, and two thousand three hundred 
and fifty marks of silver. Ile had besides this the great chair or throne of 
the Inea, of soiid gold, and valued at twenty-five thonsaud pesos de ore. To 
his brother Hernando were paid thirty-one thousand and eighty pesos of gold, 
and two thousand three hundred and fifty marks of silver, De Soto received 
seventeen thousand seven hundred and forty pesos of gold, and seven hundred 
and twenty-four marks of silver. Most of the remaining cavalry, sixty in 
number, received each eight thousaud eight handred and eighty pesos of gold, 
and three hundred and sixty-two marks of silver, though some had more, ani 
a few considerably less. The infantry mustered in all one hundred and tive 
men. Almost one-fifth of them were allowed, each, four thousand four 
hundred and forty pesos of gold, and one hundred and eighty narks of silver, 
half of the compensation of the troopers. ‘The remainder received one-fourth 
part less ; though here again there were exceptions, and same were obliged to 
content themseives with a much smaller share of the spoil.® 

The new church of San Francisco, the first Christian temple in Peru, was 
endowed with two thousaml two hundred and twenty pesos of gold. The 
amount assigned to Almagre’s company was not excessive, ii it was not more 
than twenty thousand pesos ;7 and that reserved for the colonists of San 
Miguel, which amounted only to fifteen thousand pesos, was unaeconntably 
small? ‘There were among them certain soldiers who, at an early period of 
the expedition, as the reader may remember, abandoned the uneureh and 
returned to San Miguel. These, certainly, had little claim to be remembered 
in the division of booty. But the greater part of the colony cousisted of 
invalids, men whose health had been broken by their previous hardships, but 
who still, with a stout and willing heart, did good service in their military 
post on the sea-coast. On what grounds they had forfeited their claims tg a 
More ainple remuneration it is not easy to explain. 

Nothing is said, in the partition, of Almagro himself, who, hy the terms of 
the original contract, might claim an equal share of the spoil with his asso 
ciate, As little notice is taken of Luque, the remaining partner, Layne 


* “Segan Dios Nuestro Sefior se dieve s en- 
tender teniende su conciencia y para lo mejor 
hazer pedia al ayuda de Lhioe Nuestro Senor, & 
imboou el auxitio divino.”” Acta de Repar- 
tieton del Reseate, MS. 

“The particulars of the distribution ore 
tivert in the Acta de Reparticlon def Rescate, 
an instrament drawn wp and signed by the 
royal notary. ‘he document, which is there- 
fore of unquestionable guthority, ts among 
the MSS, selected fur me from the collection 
of Mufioz. ; - 

7 "Se diese 4 la gente que vino con el Capi- 
tan Diego de Almagro para ayuda 4 pagar sus 


(leudas v fetes y suplir algunas necesidades 
que traian, veinte mil pesos."” (Acta de Ke- 
particiou del Rescate, MS.) Herrera says thut 
100,000 pesos were paid to Almagro’s ten, 
Chist. general, dec. 6 lib, 2, cup. 3.) But it 
is not so set down in the instrawent. 

* + on treinta personas que quedaron en ta 
ciudad de san Miguel de Viura dolientes » 
otros que no vinieron ni sé hallaron en la 
prision de Atagualpa y toma del oro porque 
algunos son pobres y oleos tienen uecesidad 
serulaba 15,000 p* de oro para los repartir S. 
Seforia entre lus dicbas persenas.” Ibid. 
MS. 


pa 
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himself was, indeed, no longer to he benetited by worldly treasure. THe had 
died a short time before Almagro’s departure trom Panamé ;* too soon to 
learn the full success of the enterprise, which, but for his exertions, must 
have failed ; tao soon to become acquainted with the achievements and the 
crimes of Pizarro, But the Licentiate Espinosa, whom he represented, and 
who, it appears, had advanced the funds for the expedition, was still living at 
St. Domingo, and Luque’s pretensions were explicitly transferred to him. Yet 
itis unsafe to pronounce, at this distance of time, on the authority of mere 
negative testimony; and it inust be admitted to form a strong prestunption 
in favour of Pizarvos seneral equity in the distribution, that no complaint of 
it has reached us from any of the parties present, nor from contemporary 
chroniclers,” 4 

The division of the rausom being completed by the Spaniards, there seemed 
to be no further obstacle to their resuming active operations and commencing 
the march to Cuzeo. Bunt what was to he done with Atahnallpa? In the 
determination of this question, whatever was expedient was just! To 
liberate lim would be to set at Jarge the very man who might prove their 
most dangerons eneniy,—one whose birth and royal station would rally ronnd 
him the whole nation, place all the machinery of government at his control, 
and all its resources,—one, in short, whose bare word might concentrate all 
the energies of his people against the Spaniards, and thus delay for a long 
period, if not wholly defeat, the conqnest of the country. Yet to hold him in 
captivity was attended with scarcely less dificnity : since to guard so impor- 
tant a prize would require such a division of their force as must greatly 
tripple its strength, and how could they expect, by any vigilance, to secure 
their prisaner against rescue in the perilous passes of the mountains ¢ 

The Inea himself now loudly demande: his freedom, ‘The proposed amount 
of the ransom had, indeed, not been fully paid. tt may he doubted whether 
it ever would have been, considering the embarrassments thrown in the way 
by the guardians of the temples. who seemed disposed to secrete the treasures, 
rather than despoil these sacred depositories t) satisfy the cupidity of the 
strangers, It was unlucky, too, for the Indian monarch that mueh of the 
gold, and that of the best quality, consisted of Hat plates or tiles, whieh, how- 
ever valuable, lay in a compact form that did little towards swelling the heap. 
But an immense amount had been already realized, and it would have been a 
still greater one, the Inca might allege, but for the impatience of the Spaniards. 
At all events, it was a magnificent ransom, such as was never paid by prince 
or potentate before. 

These considerations Atahuallpa urged on several of the cavaliers, and 
especially on Hernando de Soto, who was on terms of more familiarity with 
thm than Pizarro. De Soto reported Atatinallpa’s demands to his leader ; 
bot the latter evaded a direct reply, He did not disclose the dark purposes 
over which his mind was brooding? Not lone afterwards he caused the 
notary to prepare an instrument in which he fully acquitted the Inca of 


" Montesinos, Aunales, MS, afio 1533. 

‘The “Spanish Captain,” several times 
cited, who tells us he was one of the men 
appointed to guard the treasnre, does inderd 
complain that a large quantity of gold vases 
aud other articles remained undivided, a pal- 
Pable injustice, he thinks, to the honest Con- 
querors, who had earned all by their hard- 
ships, (Rel, d'un Capitane Spagn.. ap. Ra- 
musin, tom. ili. fol. 278, 379.) The writer, 
tivoughout his Relation, shows a full measure 


of the course and covetous spirit which 
inarked the adventurers of Peru. 

“| Y esto tenia por justo, pues era prove- 
chuso.” It ig the sentiment imputed to Pi- 
ary by Herrera, Hist, general, dec. & lib. 3. 
cap. 4. 

“ “T como no alondaban los designios que 
tenia le replicnbat: pere él respoudia, que 
iba mironido en ello." Lferrera, Hist, general, 
dee, 5, Lib. 3, cap, 4s 
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further oblixation in respect to the ransom. ‘This he conmuauded to be publicly 
proclaimed in the camp, while at the same time he openly declared that the 
safety of the Spaniards required that the Inca should be detained in confine- 
ment until they were strengthened by additional reiuforeements.'* 

Meanwhile the old rumours of a meditated attack by the natives began to 
be current among the soldiers. They were repeated from one to another, 
gaining something by every repetition. An inunense army, it was reported, 
was nuustering at Quito, the land of Atahuallpa’s birth, and thirty thousand 
Caribs were on their way to support it. ‘The Caribs were distributed by the 
early Spaniards rather indiscriminately over the ditlerent parte of America, 
being invested with peeniiar horrors as a race of cannibals, 

It was not easy to trace the origin of these rumours, There was in the 
camp a considerable number of Indians, who belonged to the party of Huasear, 
and who were, of course, hostile to Atahnalipa, But his worst euvemy was 
Felipillo, the interpreter from Tumbez, already mentioned in these pages. 
This youth had conceived a passion for, or, as some say, hail been detected in 
an intrigue with, one of the royal concubines? ‘The circumstance had reached 
the ears of Atahuailpa, who felt himseli deeply outraged by it. “That such 
an insult should have been offered by zo base a person was an indignity,” he 
said, “ more difficult to bear than his imprisonment;”' aud he told Pizarro 
“that, by the Peruvian Jaw, it could be expiated, not by the criminals own 
death alone, but by that of his whole family and kindred.”!* But Pelipille 
was too portent to the Spaniards te be dealt with so summarily ; nor did 
they probably attach such consequence to an ofence which, if report be true, 
they had countenaneced by their own example.’®  Pelipillo, however, soon 
leatned the state of the Inea’s feelings towards hinseli, and from that moment 
he regarded him with deadly hatred. Unfortunately, his malignant temper 
found ready means tor its indulgence, 

‘The rumours of a rising among the natives pointed to Atahnallpa as the 
author of it. Challenchima was examined on the subject, but avowed Dis 
entire ignorance of any such design, which he pronounced a malicious slander. 
Pizarro next laid the matter before the Inca himself, repeating to hin the 
stories in cirenlation, with the air of one who believed them.“ What treason 
is this,” said the general, “that you have meditated against me,—me, who 
have ever treated you with honour, contidiug in your words, as in those of a 
brother?’ * You jest,” replied the Tnca, who perhaps did sot feel the weight 


~“Vatta quella fusione, il Governawwre 
fece vn attud nnanai al notare nel qnale Li- 
beraua i} Cacique Atabalipa et l'ubsolueva 
della promessa et parula che haneua data a 
Lire che lo preserodetla case dor 
e'huucua lor cdecssa, 1 Je feee publicar 
publicaméte a suon di trombe nella piazaa di 
{uuclla citta di Cuxammlca Vedva Sancho, 
fel, ap. Ramusio, tons. ii tol. 399.) ‘The 
authority is unioipeachable—for any faet, os 
feast, that makes against the Conquerors, — 
since the Redatione was by one of Pixnero's 
own secretaries, and was authorized under the 
hands of the general and bis great ollicers. 
‘De la gente Natural de Quite viene 
docientos mil Hombres de Gucrra, i treinte 
wil Caribes, que comen Curve ILomana,” 
, Cong, del Peru, up. Bareia, tom. iii. p, 
233,.—See also Pedro Sauebo, Kel, ap, Ru- 
tongiv, ubi supra, 
_ * Poes estando asi atravesose un demoulo 


de wna lengua ive se dezia flelipiile une de 
Jos muchachos que el murqnes avia Levado a 
Espaie que al presente hora lengua y undavie 
enawerndy de une monger de Atabelipi.” 
Pedro Pizurre, Deseul, y Conq., MS,—The 
amour aml the malice of Velipitlo, whiel, 
Quintana seems to Mink, rest chic (ly on Gar- 
¢ilassu’s authority (see Espaieles célebres, 
tom. ii. 1. 210, nolt), are stated very explic.tly 
by Zarate, Nahorro, Homara, Yialloa, all con- 
Tempuraneois, though net, like Pedro Pizarro, 
personally present im the army. 

“+ Diciendy que sentia mas aqnel desacato, 
que su prision.” Zarate, Cony, del Peru. 
lib. 2, cap. 7, 

© Joid., loc, cit. 

“ble babiun tomado sus mugeres 6 re- 
partidolas en su presencia ( usubar de clas de 
sts adulterios, ” Oviedo, bist, de las Indias. 
Ms., Parte 2, lib. 2, cap. 24, 
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of this contidence ; “you are always jesting with me. How could I or my 
people think of couspiring against men so valiant as the Spaniards Do not 
jest with me thus, 1 beseech you.” “This,” continues Pizarro’s secretary, 
“he said in the most composed and natural manner, smiling all the while to 
dissemble his falsehood, so that we were all amazed to find such cunning in a 
barbarian.” *° 

But it was not with cunning, but with the consciousness of innocence, as the 
event afterwards proved, that Atahuallpa thus spoke to Pizarro. He readily 
discerned, however, the causes, perhaps the consequences, of the accusation, 
He saw a dark golf opening benath his feet; and he was surrounded by 
strangers, on none of whom he could lean for counsel or protection. ‘The life 
of tie captive monarch is usnally short ; and Atahualipa might have learned 
the truth of this, when he thought of Huascar. Hitterly did he now lament 
the absence of Hernando Pizarro, for, strange as it may seem, the haughty 
spirit of this cavalier had been touched by the condition of the royal prisoner, 
and he had treated him with a deference which won for him the peculiar 
vegan and confidence of the Lilian. Yet the latter lost no time in endeavour- 
ing to eflace the general’s suspicions and to establish his own innocence. 
“Am L not,” said he to Pizarro, “a poor captive in your hands? How could L 
harbour the designs you impute to me, when I should be the first vietim of the 
onthreak ? And you little know my people, if you think that such a movement 
wonld be made withont my orders; when the very birds in my dominions,” 
suid he, with somewhat of an hyperbole, “ would scarcely venture to fly con- 
trary to my will.” >! 

But these protestations of innocence had little effect on the troops ; among 
who the story of a general rising of the natives continued to gain eredit every 
hour. A large force, it was said, was already gathered at Muamachniuco, not a 
Tnmdred miles from the camp, and their assault aight be hourly expected. 
The treasure which the Spaniards had acquired atforded a tempting prize, and 
their own alarm was increased by the apprehension of losing it. The patrols 
were doubled. The larses were kepi saddled wu bridled, The soldiers slept 
on theirarms ; Pizarro went the rounds regularly to see that every sentinel was 
on ied post. The little army, in short, was in a state of preparation for instant 
attack, 

_ Men suffering from fear are not likely to be too scrupulous as to the means 
of removing the cause of it. Murmurs, mingled with gloomy menaces, were 
now heard against the Inca, the anthor of these inachinations. Many began 
to demand his life, as necessary to the safety of the army. Among these the 
most vehement were Almasro and his followers, They had not witnessed the 
seizure of Atahuallpa. They had no sympathy with him in his fallen state. 
They regarded him only as an encumbrance, and their desire now was to push 
their fortunes in the country, sinee they had got so little of the gold of Caxa. 
malea. They were supported hy Riquelme, the treasurer, and by the rest of 
the royal officers, These men had been left at San Miguel by Pizarro, who did 
not care to have such official spies on his movements. Bnt they had come to 
the camp with Almagro, and they londly de:nanded the Inca’s death, as in- 
dispensable to the wanquillity of the couitry and the interests of the crown. 


* “Borlaste conmigo? sieaipre te bablas estan espantados de vir en vn |fombre Barbaro 
cosas le burlas! Que yarte somos Yo, i toda tants prodeneia.” Tbid., loc, cit, 
mui Gente, paraenejur d tan valientes Hombres * «Pues si Yo no lo quiero, ni las Aves 
como Yosutres ? No me digas esas burlas.” —holarin en mi Tierra.” Zarate, Cong. del 
ever, Cenq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p. Peru, lib, 2, cap, 7, 
23s, = Pedru Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong., MS. 
*" “Te qiic los Espafioles que se lar hanoido, Relacion del primer Descub,, MS. — Ped, 
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To these dark suggestions Pizarro turned—or seemed to turn—au wivilling 
eur, showing visible reluctance to proceed to extreme measures with his 
prisoner? ‘There were some few, and among others Hernando de Soto, who 
supported him in these views, and who regarded such measures as nos at all 
Justified hy the evidence of Atahuallpa’s guilt. In this state of things, the 
Spanish commander determined to send a small detachment to Huamachuen, 
to reconnoitre the country and ascertain what ground there was for the 
runiours of an insurrection. De Soto was ers at the head of the experition, 


which, as the distance was not reat, wou 


d occupy but a few days. 


After that cavalier’s departure, the agitation amony the soldiers, instead of 


diminishing, increased to such a degree that Pizarro, unable to res 
importunities, consented to Dring Atahuallpa to instant trial. 


st their 
It was but 


decent, and certainly safer, to have the forms of a trial, A court was organ: 
ized, over which the two captains, Pizarro and Almagro, were to preside as 


judges, 
connsel was assigued to the prisoner, 


An attorney-general was named to prosecute for the crown, and 


The charges preferred against the Inca, drawn up in the form of interroga- 
tories, were twelve in number. The most important were, that he had usurped 
the crown and assassinated his brother Huascar; that he had siuandered the 
putts revenues since the conquest of the country by the Spaniards, and 
vished them on his kindrelt and his minions ; that he was guilty of idolatry, 


and of adulterous practices, indulging openly in a plurality of wives 
that he had attempted te excite an insurrection against the Spania 


finally, 
24 


my K : 

‘These charges, most of which bad refereuce to national usages. or to the 
personal relations of the Inca, over which the Spanish conquerors had clearly 
no jurisdiction, ave so absurd that they might well provoke a simile, did they 
not excite a deeper feeling. The last of the charges was the enly one of 
moment in such w trial; aud the weakness of this nay be inferred from the 


care taken to bolster it up with the others. 


The mere specification of the 


articles must have been sufficient to show that the doom of the Ine was 


already sealed. 


A number of the Indian witnesses were examined, and their testimony, 
filtrated through the interpretation of Telipillo, received, it is said, when 
necessary, a very different colouring from that of the original. The exaniua- 
tion was soon ended, and “a warm discussion,” as we ave assnred hy one of 
Pizarro’s own sevretaries, “ took place in respect to the probable good or evil 


‘that would result from the death of Ataluallpa,.” ** 


Sancho, Rel, ap, Ramusio, tom. iil. fol. 4ag.— 
‘These cavaliers were all present in the camp. 
* Aunque contra voluutad del dicho tiu- 
bernador, que nunca extubo bien en ello — 
KRelacion del primer Descub., Ms.—So also 
Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cony., M5.—Ted. 
Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, ubi supra, 
= The specification of the charges against 
the Inca is given by Garcilasso de la Vega. 
(Com. Real, Parte 2, lib. 1, cap, 37.) One 
could bave wished to find them specitied by 
some of the actors in the tragedy, But (ar~ 
cilusso had acvess to the best sources of tntur- 
mation, and where there was no motive for 
falselinod, as in the present instance, bis word 
may probably be taken. —The fact of a process 
heing formally instituted against the Indian 
Monarch is explicitly recognized by several 
contemporary writers, by Gomara, Oviedu, 
and Pedeo Sancho, Oyiede characterizes the 


It was a question of ex- 


indictment a3 ‘'a badiy contrived and worse 
written ducument, devised by a factions and 
unprincipled priest, a clumsy notary without 
conscience, and others of the like stamp, who 
were all cerned in this villany,’  (iist. 
de tos Indias Parte 3, lib. 3, cap. 22.) 
Most authorities agree ia the two principal 
charges, —the assassination of STuascar, and 
the conspiracy against the Spaniards, 

** floppo Uessersi uiultyu disputato, et 
ragionatu del danne et vtle che saria potute 
guuentre peril witere oom re di Aftabalipa, 
tu tisuloie che si fucesse givstitia di dui,” 
(Ved. Sancho, Rel, ap. Rumusio, tom, tii, fol, 
400.) Itis the language of s writer who may 
be taken os the montipicce of Pizarro him. 
self, Acconting tu hin, the conclave whieh 
gpitated Ulis 4 fon of eapedieney” con- 
sisted of the “officers of the crown and those 
of the army, & certain doctor learned in the 
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pediency. He was found guilty, whether of all the crimes alleged we are not 
informend.—and he was sentenced to be burnt alive in the great square of Caxa- 
malca. ‘Lhe sentence was to be carried into execution that very night. They 
were not even to wait for the return of De Soto, when the information he 
wonld bring would go far to establish the truth or the falsehood of the reports 
respecting the insurrection of the natives, It was desirable to obtain the 
countenance of Father Valverde to these proveedings, and a copy of the judg- 
ent was submitted to the friar for his siguature, which he gave without 
hesitation, declaring that, “in his opinion, the Inea, at all events, deserved 


death.” °° ; . . 

Yet there were some few in that martial conclave who resisted these bigh- 
handed measures, They considered them as a poor requital of all the favours 
bestowed on them by the Tnea, who hitherto had received at their hands 
nothing but wrong. They objected to the evidence as wholly insufficient ; 
amd they denied the authority of such a tribunal to sit in judgment on a 
sovereigh prince in the heart of his own dominions. Ii he were to be tried, he 
should be sent to Spain, and his cause brought before the emperor, who alone 
had power to determine it. f 

But the great majority—and they were ten to one—overruled these objec- 
tions, by declaring there was no donbt of Atahnallpa’s guilt, and they were 
willing to assume the responsibility of his punislunent. A full account of the 
proceedings would be sent to Castile, and the emperor should be informed who 
were the loval servants of the erown, and who were its enemies. The dispute 
ran so high that for a time it mepaced an open and violent rupture; till, at 
length, convinced that resistanee was fruitless, the weaker party, silenced, but 
not. satistied, contented themselves with entering a written protest agninst 
these proceedings, which would leave an indelible stain on the names of all 
concerned in them.?? 

When the sentence was communicated to the Inca, he was greatly overcome 
hy it. Te had, indeed, for some time, looked to such an issne as probable, and 
had been heard to intimate as mueh to those about him. Bnt the probability 
of such au event is very different from its certainty,—and that, too, so sudden 
and speedy. For a moment, the overwhelming conviction of it unmanned 
him, and he exelaimed, with tears in his eyes. * What have 1 done, or m: 
children, that I should meet such a fate? And from your hands, too,” 
he, addressing Pizarro : “ you, who have met with friendship and kindness from 
my people, with whom I lave shared my treasures, who have received nothin: 
but benefits from my hands!” In the most piteous tones, he then implore 
that his life night be spared, promising any guarantee that might be required 
for the safety of every Spaniard in the army,—promising double the ransom 
he had already paid, if tine were only given him to obtain it.* 

An eye-witness assures us that Pizarro was visibly affected, as he turned 
sovay from the Mea, to whose appeal he had no power to listen in opposition 


law, Gilat chancel tu be with them, and the 
reverend Father Vicente de Valverde.” 

"~Reapondid, que firmaria, que era has- 
tante para que el Inga fuese condenato i 
mouerhé, porque aug en Jo exterior quisieron 
justificar suiatento.” Herrera, Hist, general, 
dec, 5, lib. 3, cap, 4. 

 Garcilasso las preserved the names of 
rome of those whe su courazeonsty, though 
ineffectually, resisted the popular ery for the 
Tnca’s Llood, (Com. Real., Parte 2, Llib. I, 
cap. 87.) They were doubtless correct in 


denying the right of such « tribunal to sit in 
jldganent on an independent prince like the 
{nea ot Pera, but not se correct in suppasing 
that their taster the emperor had a better 
right. Vattel (book ii, ch. 4) especially 
animadverts on this pretended trial of Ata- 
huallpa, as a manifest outrage on the law of 
nations 

* Pedro Pizarro, Deseub, y Conq.. MS.— 
Herrera, Hist. general, dev, 6, lib. a, cap. 4,— 
Anrate, Cong, del Pera, lib, 2, cap. 7, 
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to the voice of the army and to his own sense of what was due to the security 
of the country.** Atahuallpa, finding he had no power to turn his Conqueror 
from his purpose, recovered his habitual self-possession, and from that moment 
submitted himself to his fate with the courage of an Indian warrior. 

The doom of the Inca was proclaimed by sound of trumpet in the great 
square of Caxamalea; and, two hours after sunset, the Spanish soldiery 
assembled by torch-light in the plaza to witness the execution of the sentence, 
Tt was on the twenty-ninth of August, 1533. Atahuallpa was led out chained 
hand and foot, —for he had heen kept in irons ever since the great excitement 

had prevailed in the army respecting an assault. Father Vicente de Valverde 

was at his side, striving fo administer consolation, and, if possible, to persuade 
him at this last hour to abjure his superstition and embrace the religion of his 
Conquerors, He was willing to save the soul of his victim from the terrible 
Sidra in the next world to which he had so cheerfully consigned his mortal 
part in this. 

During Atahuallpa’s confinement, the friar lad repeatedly expounded to 
him the Christian doctrines, and the Indian inonarch discovered much acute- 
ness in apprehending the diseourse of his teacher, But it had not carried 
conviction to his mind, and, though he listened with patience, he had shown 
no disposition to renounce the faith of his fathers. The Dominican made a 
last appeal to him in this solemn hour; and, when Atahuallpa was bound to 
the stake, with the fagots that were to kindle his funerat pile Jying around 
him, Valverde, holding up the eross, besouglit him to embrace it and he bap- 
tized, promising that, hy so doing, the painful death to which he had been 
seutenced should be commuted for the nulder form oi the yerrote,—a mode of 
punishment hy strangulation, sed for criminals in Spain? 

The unhappy monarch asked if this were really so, and, on its being con- 
firmed by Pizarro, he consented to abjure his own religion and receive baptism, 
The ceremony was performed by Pather Valverde, and the new convert 
received the name of Juan de Atahuallpa,—the name of Juan being conferred 
in honour of John the Baptist, on whose day the event took place.* 

Atabuallpa expressed a desire that his remains wight be transported to 
Quito, the place of his birth, to be preserved with those of his maternal 
aneestors. ‘Then, turning to Pizarre, as a last sg on he implored him to 
take compassion on his young children and receive them under his protection. 
Was there no other one in that dark company who stood grimly around him, 
to whom he could look for the protection of his offspring! Perhaps he thought 
there was no other xo competent to aflord it, and that the wishes so solemnly 
expressed in that hour might meet with respect even from his Conqneror. 
Then, recovering his stoical bearing, which for a moment had heen shaken, he 
submitted himself calmly to his fate,—while the aie gathering around, 
inuttered their crecos for the salvation of his xoul!?? ‘Thus by the death of 
a'vile malefaetor perished the last of the Incas ! 


oT nivsell," says Pedro Jisarrn, “ saw 
the general weep.” “ Yo wee Moray al mar- 
ques de pesar por uo podelle dar ta vida pot 
que cierto temig los ab bonkers yel rriezgo 
que avia en Ja tierra ei se soltava.” ~Descub. 
y¥ Conq., Ms. 

. ™ Nerez, Cong, det Pera, ap. Darcia, tom. 
fil. p, 234.—Vodro Pizarro, Desenb, y Con 
Ms.—Congq. i Pob. det Piva, MS.—Ped. Sancho, 
Rel, ap. Ramurio, tom. ii, fol. 400,—The 
yerrote is a mode of execution by means of 4 
hoose drawn round the eriminal’s neck, to the 


back part af which a stick is atiached, tiy 
twisting this stick the noose is Ughtened and 
suffocation is produced. “This was the mode, 
probably, of Atatmalipa’s exeention, In Spain, 
instead of the cont, an iron collar is substi- 
tuted, which, by means of a screw is com- 
pressed round the throat of the sufferer. 

« Velaseo, Hist, de Quito, tom. i, p. 72. 

Ma quando se lo vidde appressare per 
douer esseT morto, disse che raccomamiana al 
Gouernatore 1 Suvi piccioli fighiuoli che volesse 
tenersegliappresso, & con queste nitime yarote, 


= 
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I have already spoken of the person and the qualities of Atahuallpa. He 
had a handsome conntenanee, though with an expression somewhat too fieree 
to be pleasing, His frame was muscular and well-proportioned ; his air com- 
manding ; and his deportment in the Spanish qnarters had a degree of refine- 
went, the more interesting that it was touched with melancholy, He is 
accused of having been ernel in his wars and bloody in his revenge? It may 
he true, but the pencil of an enemy would he likely to overcharge the shadows 
of the portrait. “He is allowed to have been. bold, high-minded, and Jiberal.** 
All agree that he showed singular penetration and quickness of perception, 
His exploits as a warrior had placed his valour beyond dispute. The best 
homage to it is the reluetance shown by the Spaniards to restore him to free- 
dom, ‘They dreaded him as an enemy, and they had dene him too many 
wrongs to think that he could be their friend. Yet his conduct towards them 
from the first had been most friendly ; and they repaid it with imprisonment, 
robbery, and death. 

The body of the Inca remained on the place of execution through the night, 
The following morning it was removed to the church of San Francisco, where 
his funeral obsequies were performed with great solemnity. Pizarro and the 
principal cavaliers went into mourning, and the troops listened with devout 
attention to the service of the dead from the lips of Father Valverde“? The 
ceremony was interrupted by the sound of loud cries and wailing, as of many 
voices at the doors of the church. These were suddenly thrown open, anda 
number of Indian women, the wives and sisters of the deceased, rushing up 
the great aisle, surrowided the corpse. This was not the way, they eid. to 
celebrate the funeral rites of au 1 nea; and they declared their intention to 
sacrifice themselves on his tomb and bear him company to the land of spirits. 
The audience, outraged by this frantie bebavionr, told the intruders that 
Atahuallpa had died in the faith of a Christian, and that the God of the 
Christiaus abhorved such sacrifices. They then caused the women to be 
excluded from the church, and several, retiring to their own quarters, laid 
violent hands on themselves, in the vain hope of accompanying their beloved 
lord to the bright mansions of the Sun.*" ' 


& dicendo per anima sna li Spagnuoll che 
eruno all’ intorne il Credo, fu subite affogate,"' 
Ped. Sancho, Ret, ap. Ramusio, tom. iii, fol. 
399,.—Xerez, Cong. del Pern, ap. Burcia, tum, 
iii, p, 204.-Petyo Vizarre, Deseub. y Cong, 
MS.—Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS.—Cong, 
i Pob. del Piru, MS.—Kelacion det primer 
Lreseub,, MS,—Zarate, Cong. del Pern, ib, 2, 
cup. 7,—The death of Atabuallpa has many 
points of resemblance to that ot Canpeoticun, 
the great Araucanian chief, a3 described in the 
historical epic of Ercilla, Toth embraced the 
religion of their conqnerers at the stake, 
though Caupolican was su fur less fortunate 
than the Peruvian toonurch that bis conver- 
sion did not save him from the tortures of a 
inest agonizing death, Ite was impaled and 
shot with arrows, Tlie spirited verses reflect 
so faithfully the character of the early adyen- 
turers, in which the fanaticism of the Crusader 
was mingled with the cruelty of the conqueror, 
and they are so germane to the present subject, 
that 1 would willingl|y qnote the passage were 
it not too long. See La Araucana, Parte 2, 
canto 24. 

~ «Thus le paid the ponalty of bis errors 


and eruetties,” says Xerez, “for he was the 
greatest butcher, as all agree, that the world 
ever saw; making nothing of razing a whole 
town to the ground for the most trifling 
Ew area massacring a thousand persons for 
the fault of cue!" (Cong, del Peru, ap, Bar- 
cia, tom. iii. p. 244.) Xerez was the private 
sceretary of Pizarro, Suncho, who, on the 
departure of Xerez for Spain, succeeded him 
in (he same office, puys a more decent tribute 
to the memory of tue Inca, who, he trusts, is 
received into slory, since he dicd penitent for 
his sins, and in the trne faith of a Christian.” 
Yea: Sancho, Kel., ap. Ramusio, tom, iii. fol. 
ont, 

“El hera muy réegalade, y muy Seior,"* 
says Pedro Uixarro, (Descub. y Conq., MS.) 
* Mui dispuestu, sabio, animosu; franco,” says. 
tiomuara. (Hist, de las Ind., cap. 118. ; 

* The secretary Sancho seems to think 
that the Peruvians must Lave regarded these 
foueral honours as ay ample compensation to 
Atabnallpa for any wrongs be may have sus- 
tained, since they at once rvised Lim to a level 
with the Spaniards! Ibid. loc. cit, 

* Relicion del primer Deseub, MS, Seg 
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Ataluallpa’s remains, notwithstanding his request, were laid in the cemetery 
of San Pranciseo** But from thenee, as is reported, after the Spaniards lett 
Caxamalea, they were secretly removed, aud carried, as he had desired, to 
Quito. The colonists of a later time supposed that some treasures might have 
been buried with the body. But, on excavating the ground, neither treasure 
nor remains were to be diseovered,** 

A day or two after these tragic events, Hernando de Soto retarned from 
his excursion. Great was his astonishment and indignation at learning what 
had been done in his absence. He sought out Pizarro at once, and found 
him, says the chronicler, ‘* with a great felt hat, by way of mourning, slonehed 
over his eyes,” and in his dress and demeanour exhibiting all the show of 
sorrow.” ‘* You have acted rashly,” said De Soto to him bluntly ; * Atahu- 
allpa has been basely slandered. There was no encny at Haoamachueo; no 
rising amony the natives. I have met with nothing on the road bat demon- 
strations of good will, and all is quiet. If it was necessary to bring the Inca 
to trial, he should have been taken to Castile and judged by the emperor, 1 
would have pledged myself to sce him safe on board the vessel,” Pizarro 
confessed that he had been precipitate, and said that he had been deceived 
by Riquelme, Valverde, and the others, ‘These charges soon reached the ears 
of the treasurer and the Dominican, who, in their turn, exeulpated themselves, 
ant upbraided Pizarro to his face, as the only one responsible for the deed. 
The dispute rau high ; and the parties were heard by the hy-standers to give 
one another the lie !*' This vulgar squabble among the leaders, so soon atter 
the event, is the best commentary on the iniquity of their own proceedings 
and the innacenee of the Inca. 

The treatment of Atahnallpa, from first to last, forms undoubtedly one of 
the darkest chapters in Spanish colonial history, There may have been 
massacres perpetrated on a more extended seale, and executions accompanied 
with a greater refinement of craelty, But the blood-stained annals of the 
Conquest afford no such example of cold-hearted and systematic persecution, 
not of an enemy, but of one whose whole deportment had been thit of a friend 
and a benefactor. 

From the hour that Pizarro and his followers had entered within the sphere 
of Atahuallpa’s influence, the hand of friendship had been extended to then 
by the natives. Their first act, ou crossing the mountains, was to kiduap the 


Appendix No. 10, where I have cited in the 
oalpical several of the contemporary notices 
‘of Atabuallpa’s exceution, whieli being in 
Manuscript are net very accessible, even to 
Spanturds, 

© 0) dieen los indies que esti su sepnlery 
junto ai una Cruz de Piedra Blanca qne_esta 
en el Cementerio det Convento dle 5° Fran- 
cisco.” Montesinos, Annales, MS5., afio 1533. 

™ Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS,, Parte 
3, lib. 8, cap, 22.—According to Stevenson, 
“In the chapel belonging te the common 
gaol, which was formerly part of the palace, 
the altar stands on the stone on whieh Ata- 
huallpa was placed by the Spaniards and 
strangled, and under which he was buried.” 
(Residence in South America, vol. ii, p. 163.) 
Montesinos, who wrote more thau a century 
after the Conquest, tells us that “spots of 
blood were still visible on a broad flagstone, 
in the prison of Caxamatea, on which AXta- 
huallpa was bekeuded.” (Annates, MS,, aha 


1533.) Ignorance and eredulity could scarcely 
eo further. 

” “ Hallaronle morstrande mucho senti- 
miento con um gran sombrero de fieltro 
puesto en ta cabeza por lute é muy calade 
sobre los ojos.” Oviedo, Hist. de las Indias, 
MS., Parte 3, bib, 8, cap, 22. 

” Tbid., MS., ubi supta,—Pedro Pizarro, 
Deseub. y Conq., MS,—See Appendix No, 10, 

“This remarkable account is given by 
Oviedo, not in the body of his narrative, but 
in one of those supplementary chapters which 
he makes the vehicle of the most miscel- 
laneous, yel oftentimes important, gossip, 
Tespecting the great transactions of his his- 
tory. As he knew familiarly the leaders in 
these transactions, the testimoay which he 
collected, somewhat at random, is of bit 
authority. ‘The reader will find (viedo's 
account of the Tnea’s death extracted, in the 
original, amoug the otber notices of this 
catastrophe, in Appendix No. Lo, 
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monarch and massacre his peaple. The seizure of his person might be vindi- 
cated, by those who considered the end as justifying the means, on the ground 
that it was indispensable to secure the triumphs of the Cross. But no such 
apology can be urged for the massaere of the unarmed and helpless popula- 
tion,—as wanton as it was wicked. J 

The long confinement of the Inca had been used by the Conquerors to wrin, 
from him his treasures with the hard gripe of avarice. During the whole o} 
this distnal period he had conducted himself with singular generosity and good 
faith. Te fad opened a free passage to the Spaniards through every part of 
his empire, and bad furnished every facility for the execution of their plans. 
When these were accomplished, and he remained an encumbrance on their 
hands, notwithstanding their engagement, expressed or implied, to release 
him,—and Pizarro, as we have seen, by a formal act acquitted his captive of 
any further obligation on the score of the ransom,--he was arraigned before 
a mock tribunal, and, wider pretences eqnally false and frivolous, was con- 
demned to an excruciating death. From first to last, the policy of the Spanish 
coins towards their unhappy victim is stamped with barbarity and 
fraud. 

It is not easy to acyuit Pizarro of being ina great degree responsible for 
this policy. Tis partisans have laboured to show that it was forced on him 
hy the necessity of the ease, and that in the death of the Inca, especially, he 
yielded reluctantly to the importunities of others? Bnt, weak as is this 
apology, the historian who has the means of comparing the varions testimony 
of the Period will come to a diferent covelusion. ‘To him it will appear that 
Pizarro had probably long felt the removal of Atahnallpa to he essential to 
the success of his enterprise. He foresaw the odium that would be incurred 
by the death of his royal captive withont suthcient grounds ; while he laboured 
to establish these, he still shrank from the responsibility of the deed, and pre- 
ferred to perpetrate it in obedience to the suggestions of others, rather than 
his own, Like many an unprincipled politician, he wished to reap the benefit 
of a bad act and let others bear the blame of it. ; 

Almagro and his followers are reported by Pizarro’s secretaries to have first 
insisted on the Inca’s death, They were loudly supported by the treasurer 
and the royal officers, who considered it as indispeusable to the interests of 
the crown; and, finally. the rumonrs of a conspiracy raised the same cry 
awong the soldiers, aud Pizarro, with all his tenderness for his prisoner, could 
not refuse to bring him to trial. The form of a trial was necessary to give an 
appearance of fairness to the proceedings. ‘That it was only forin is evident 
from the indecent haste with which it was conducted,—the examination of 
evidence, the sentence, and the exeention being all on the same day. ‘The 
multiplication of the charges, designed to place the guilt of the accused on the 
strongest growl, had, from their very wamber, the opposite eflect, proving 
only the determination te conviet him, [fF Pizarro had felt the relnetance to 
his conviction which he pretended, why did he send De Soto, Atahuallpa’s 
best friend, away, when the inquiry was to be instituted? Why was the 
sentence so summarily executed. as not to atord opportunity, by that eavalier’s 
return, of disproving the truth of the principal charge,-the only one. in fact, 
with which the Spaniards had any concern ¢ The solemn farce of mourning 


+2 “Contra su voluntad sentencio di muerte ap. Ranusio, toni, iii, fol. 399.) Even Oviedo 
& Atabatips.” (Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y stenis willing to admit it possible that Pizarra 
Cong., MS.) “Contra voluntad del dicho — may have been somewhat deceived by others: 
Gobetnador." (Relacion del primer Nesenh,, “Que tambien se puede crece que era he 
M3.) “Ancora che molty It dispiscesse di gatiado.” Hist, de jas Indias, MS., Parte 4 
venir & questo ato,” (Ped, Sanche, Reb, Wh. cap, 92. . it 
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and deep sorrow affected by Pizarro, who by these Lonours to the dead woukt 
intimate the sincere regard he had entertained for the living, was too thin a 
yeil to impose on the miost eredulons, 

It is not intended by these reflections to exculpate the rest of the army, 
and especially its officers, from their share in the infamy of the transaction. 
But Pizarro, as commander of the arwy, was mainly responsible for its 
measures. Tor he was nota man to allow his own anthority to be wrested 
from his grasp, or to yield timidly to the impulses of others. He did not even 
yield to his own. Tis whole career shows him, whether for good or for evil, 
to have acted with a cool and calculating policy. 

A story has been often repeated, which refers the motives of Pizarro’s con- 
duct, in some degree at least, to personal resentment. The [nea had requested 
one of the Spanish soldiers to write the name of (fod on his nail, This the 
monarch showed to several of his guards snecessively, and, as they read it, 
and each pronounced the same word, the sagacious mind of the barbarian was 
delighted with what seemed to him little short of a miracle,—to which the 
science of his own nation afforded no analogy. On showing the writing to 
Pizarro, that chief remained silent; and the Inca, finding he could not read, 
conceived a contempt for the commander who was even less informed than his 
soldiers. This he did not wholly conceal, and Pizarro, aware of the cause 
of it, neither forgot nor forgave it." The aneclote is reported not on the 
highest authority. It may be true; but it is unnecessary to look for the 
motives of Pizarro’s conduct in personal piyne, when so many proofs are to be 
discerned of a dark and deliberate policy. 

Yet the arts of the Spanish chieftain failed to reconcile his countrymen to 
the atrocity of his proceedings. It is singwar to observe the difference 
between the tone assumed by the first chroniclers of the transaction, while it 
was yet fresh, and that of those who wrote when the lapse of a few years lad 
shown the tendency of public opinion, ‘The first boldly avow the deed as 
demanded by expediency, if not necessity; while they deal in no measured 
terms of reproach with the character of their unfortunate victim." The 
latter, on the other hand, while they extenuate the errors of the Inca, and do 
justice to his good faith, are unreserved in their condemnation of the Con- 
yuerors, on whose conduet, they say, Heaven set the seal of its own reprobation, 
by bringing them all to an untimely and miserable end. The sentence of 


vieron bien manifiestan Jo mui injusta que 


* The story is to be fourl itt Garcilasso de 
la Vega (Com, Real., Parte 2, cap, 38), and 
in no other writer of the perivd, so far as Tam 
aware, 

* T have already noticed the lavish ept- 
thets heaped by Xevex on the Inca’s cruelty. 
‘This account was printed in Spain, iu 1534, 
the yeur after the execution. Lhe proud 
tyrant,” says the other secretary, Sancho, 
“would buve repaid the kindness and good 
treatment he had received from the gcoverser 
and every one of us with the same coin with 
which he usually paid his own followers, 
without any fault on their part,—by putting 
them to death.” (Ped, Sancho, Rel., ap. 
Ramusio, tom. iii. fol, 399. “He deserved 
to die," says the old Spanish Conqueror before 

noted, ‘and all the country was rejoiced 
that he was put out of the way.” Tel. d'un 
pene Spagn., ap. Ranvusio, tom. iii, fol. 


‘ 
Las demostraciones que despues se 


fué, . . . puesto que todos quantos entendie- 
ron en ella tuvieron despues mui desasiradas 
mmertes,”” (Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS,) 
CGomara uses nearly the same language, 
“No ai que reprehender 4 los que le mataron, 
Jiies el tiempy, f sus pecados los castigaron 
tlespues 4 ca todos elles acabaron mal.'’ (Hist. 
de jas Ind,, veep. Lis.) According to the 
former writer, Kelipillo paid the torfeit of 
lis crimes, some time afterwands,—being 
hanged by Almagro on the expedition to 
Chill,—when, as “some soy, he confessed 
having perverted testimony civen in favour 
of Atahwallpa’s innocence, directly against 
that monarch,”” Oviedo, usually ready enough 
to excuse the exvesses of bis countrymen, Is 
unqualified in bis condemnation of Chis whole 
proceeding (see Appendix Nu, 10), which, 
says apother contemporary, ** fills every one 
with pity who bas a spark of humanity 10 his 
bosom,” Cong. i Poh, det Viru, MS, 
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cortemporaries has been fully ratified by that of posterity ;** and the per- 
secntion of Atahuallpa is regarded with justice as having left a stain, never to 
be effaced, on the Spauish arms in the New World. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DISGRDERS IN PERU—MARCH To CUZCO—ENCOUNTER WITH THE NATIVES ~ 
CHALLCUCHTIMA RURNT—ARRIVAL LN CUZCO—DESCRIPTION OF THE City — 
TREASURE FOUND THERE. 

1533-1534, 


Tie Inca of Peru was its sovereign in a peculiar seuse. He received an 
obedience from his vassals more implicit than that of any despot; for his 
anthority reached to the most secret conduct,—to the thoughts of the indi- 
vidual. “Ile was reverenced as more than human,’ Tle was not merely the 
head of the state, but the point to which all its institutions converged, as to a 
common centre,—the keystoue of the political fabric, which must fall to pieces 
by its own weight when that was withdrawn, So it fared on the death of 
Atahuallpa.? [is death not only left the throne vacant, without any certain 
successor, but the maniuer of it announced to the Peruvian people that a hand 
stronger than that of their Incas had now seized the sceptre, and that the 
dynasty of the Children of the Sun had passed away tor ever. 

The natural consequences of such a conviction followed, The beautiful 
order of the ancient institutions was broken up, as the anthority which con- 
tralled it was withdrawn. The Indians broke out into greater excesses from 
the uncommon restraint to which they had been before subjected, Villages 
were burnt, temples and palaces were plundered, and the gold they contained 
was scattered or secreted. Gold and silver acquired an importance in the 
eyes of the Peruvian, when he saw the importance attached to them by his 
conquerors. The precious metals, which before served only for purposes of 
state or religious decoration, were now hoardei! up and buried in caves and 


forests. 


The gold and silver concealed hy the natives were attirmed greatly to 


exceed in quantity that which fell into the hands of the Spaniards. The 


remote provinees now shook off their allegiance to the Incas. 


“ The most eminent example of this is 
given by Quintana is his memoir of Pizarns 
(Espanoles célebres, tom. i.), throughout 
which the writer, rising above the mista ot 
national prejudice, which toe often blind the 
eyes of bis conntrymen, holds the scale of 
historic criticiam with an impartial hand, 
and dents « fall measure of reprobation te the 
uctors in these dismal scenes. 

' + Such was the awe in which the Inca 
was held,” says Pedvo Pizarro, “that it was 
only necessary for him to intimate his com- 
mands to that effect, and a Peruvian would at 
onee jump down a precipice, hang binizelf, or 
put ao end to his life in any way that was 
prescribed,” Deseub, y Cong,, MS. 

~ Oviedo tells us that the Inca's right name 
was Alabalios, aud that the Spaniards usually 
misspelt il, because they thought muck more 
of getting treasure for themselves than they 
did of the name of the person who owned 


Their great 


it, (Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib, 
4, Cap. 16.) Nevertheieas, I have preferred 
the authority of Garcilasso, who, a Peruvian 
bimezelf, and a near kinsman of the Inca, 
must be supposed to have been well in- 
lormed. Itis countrymen, be says, pretended 
that the cocks imported into Peru by the 
Spuuiards, when they crowed, uttered the 
yame of Atalinallpa; “and 1 and the other 
Indian boys," adds the historian, “when we 
Were at Fehool, tsed to mimic them.” Com. 
Real., Parte 1, lib. 9, cap, 23, 

- "Phat which the Tnew rave the Spaniards, 
said some of the Indian nobles to Benaleazur, 
the conqneror of Qnito, was but as a kernel 
of corn, compared with the heap before him." 
(Oviedo, Hist. de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, 
py ae. 2) ee rs Pero Pivarrg, 

lf » ¥. Cong, MS,—Kelacion & i 
Deeeub, as. Le telacion Gel primer 
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captains, at the head of distant armies, set up for Uiemselves. Ruauinayi, a 
commander on the borders of Quito, sought to detach that kiugdom from the 
Peruvian empire and to reassert its ancient independence. The country, in 
short, was in that state in which old things are passing away and the new 
order of things has not yet been established. It was in a state of revolution. 

The authors of the revolution, Pizarro anid his followers, remained mean- 
while at Caxamalea. But the first step of the Spanish commander was ta 
name a sneeessor to Atahnuallpa. It would be easy to govern under the vene- 
rated anthority to which the homage of the Indians had been so long paid ; 
and it was not difficult to find « successor. The true heir to the crown Was i 
second son of Tuayna Capac, named Manco, a legitimate brother of the unfor- 
tunate Huasear. But Pizarro had too little knowledge of the dispositions of 
this prince ; and he made no seruple to prefer a brother of Atahuallpa aud_to 
present him to the Indian nobles as their future Inea. We know nothing 
of the character of the young Toparea, who probably resigned himself without 
reluctance to a destiny which, however humiliating in some points of view, 
was more exalted than he could have hoped to obtain in the regular course 
of events. The ceremonies attending a Peruvian coronation were ohserved, 
as well as time would allow ; the brows of the young Inca were encireled with 
the imperial bor7a by the hands of his conqueror, and he received the homage 
of his Indian vassals. They were the less reluctant to pay it, as most of those 
in the camp belonged to the faction of Quito, ’ 

All thoughts were now eagerly turned towards Cuzea, of which the most 
glowing acconnts were circulated among the sokliers, anid whose temples and 
royal palaces were represented as blazing with gold and silver. With imagina- 
tions thus excited, Pizarro and his entire company, amounting to almost five 
hundred men, of whom nearly a third, probably, were cavalry, took their 
departure early in September from Caxamalea—a place ever memorable as 
the theatre of some of the most strange and sanguinary seenes vecorded in 
history. All set forward in higt spirits,—the soldiers of Pizarro from the 
expectation of doubling their present riches, aud Almagro’s followers from the 
prospect of sharing equally in the spoil with “the first conyuerors.”* The 
young Inca and the old chief Challeuchima accompanied the march in their 
litters, attended by a numerous retinue of vassals, and moving in as mach 
state and ceremony as if in the possession of real pawer.® 

Their course lay along the great road of the Incas, which stretched across 
the elevated regions of the Cordilleras, all the way to Cuzco. It was of nearly 
a uniform breadth, though constructed with diflerent degrees of care, according 
to the ground.’ Sometimes it crossed smooth and level valleys, which offered 
of themselves little impediment to the traveller; at other times it followed 
the course of a mountain-stream that flowed round the hase of some beetling 
cliff, leaving small space for the foothold ; at others, again, where the sierra 
was so precipitous that it seemed to preclude all farther progress, the road, 
aecommodated to the natural sinuosities of the ground, wound round the 
heights which it would have been impossible to seale directly.’ 

But, although managed with great address, it was a formidable passage for 


* The “ first conquerors,” according to Gar- 
cilasso, were held in especial honenr by those 
who came after them, though they were, on 
the whole, wen of jess consideration und 
fortune than the later adventurers. Com, 
Real, Parte 1, lib, 7, cap. 9, 

* Pedro Pizarro, Desoub. y Conqg., MS.— 
Naharro, Relucion sumaria, MS.— Ped. 


Saneho, Rel, ap. Ramusio, tom. tii, fol. 400. 
© Va todo cl camino de una traza y an- 
chura hecho a mano," Kelacion del primer 
Descent, MS. 
* “En muchas partes viendo lo que esta 
adelante, parece cosa impossible poderlo 
pasar,” Thid, 
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the cavalry, ‘The mountain was hewn into steps, but the rocky ledges eut 
up the hoofs of the horses; and, though the troopers dismounted and led them 
by the bridle, they suflered severely in their efforts to keep their footing. 
‘Ihe road was constructed for man and the light-footed Hama ; and the ouly 
heavy beast of burden at all suited to it was the sagacious and sure-footed 
mule, with which the Spanish adventurers were not then provided. It was a 
singular chance that Spain was the land of the mule; and thns the cowitry 
was speedily supplied with the very animal that seems to Lave been created 
for the ditticult passes of the Cordilleras. 

Another obstacle, often occurring, was the deep torrents that rushed down 
in fury from the Andes. They were traversed by the hanging bridges of 
osier, Whose frail materials were after a time broken up by the heavy tread of 
the cavalry, and the holes made in them added materially to the dangers 
of the passage. On such oceasions the Spaniards contrived to work their 
way across the rivers on raft, swimming their horses by the bridle.* 

All along the rente they found post-houses for the accommodation of 
the royal couriers, established at regular intervals ; and magazines of grain 
and other commodities, provided in the principal towns for the Indian armies. 
‘he Spaniards profited by the prudent forecast of the Peruvian government. 

Passing throngh several liamlets and towns of some note, the principal of 
which were Hnamachuco aud HLuanico, Pizarro, after a tedious mareh, came 
in sight of the rich valley of Xauxa, The march, though tedious, had been 
attended with little suilering, except in crossing the bristling crests of the 
Cordilleras, which occasionally obstrneted their path,—a rough setting to the 
beautiful valleys that lay scattered like geuis along this elevated region, In 
the mountain passes they found some inconvenience from the eold ; since, to 
move amore quickly, they had disencuimbered themselves of all supertinous 
haggage, al were even wnprovided with tents.” The bleak winds of the 
iiountains penetrated the thick harness of the suldiers ; but the poor Indians, 
more seuutily clothed, and accustomed Lo a tropical climate, suffered most 
severely, The Spaniard seerned to have a hardihood of body, as of soul, that 
rendered hit alinost indiflerent to climate. 

On the march they had not been molested by enemies. But more than 
once they had seen vestiges of them in smoking hamlets and ruined bridges. 
Reports, from time to time, had reached Pizarro of warriors on his track ; and 
small bodies of Indians were occasionally seen like dusky clouds on the verge 
of the horizon, which vanished as the Spaniards approached. On reachin: 
Xauxa, however, these clouds gathered into one ark mass of warriors, which 
formed on the pEpoete bank of the river that flowed through the valley. 

The Spaniards advanced to the stream, which, swollen hy the melting of 
the snows, was now of cousiderable width, though not deep,” The bridge had 
heen destroyed ; but the Conquerors, without hesitation. dashing boldly in, 
advanced, swimming and wading, as they best could to the opposite hank, 
The Indians, diseoneerted by this decided movement, as they had relied on 
their watery defences, took to flight, after letting olf an impotent volley of 
missiles. Fear gave wings to the fugitives ; hut the horse and his rider were 
swifter, and the victorious pursuers took bloody vengeance on their enemy for 
having dared even to meditate resistance. - 


* Pad. Sancho, Rel., ap. Tumusio, tom. il. CAMPENL seve coperto alcune, sopra Ja 
fol. 4n4. neue, be pur hebber souvenimento di lecne 
" [bid., whi supra,—Relacion del primer ne da mangisre.” Ped Saneho, Itel., ap. 
Desend.. MS. Ramurio, tum. ili, fol. 401, l=* 
tv La notte dormireno tutti in quella 
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Xauxa was a considerable town. [t was the place already noticed as having 
been visited ly Hernando Pizarro. It was seated in the midst of a verdant 
valley, fertilized hy a thousand little rills, which the thrifty Indian lushand- 
meu drew irom the parent river that rolled sluggishly through the meadows. 
There were several capacious buildings of rongh stone in the town, and aw 
temple of some note in the times of the Incas. But the strong urm of Father 
Valverde and his countrymen soon tumbled the heathen deities from their 
pride of place, and established, in their stewl, the sacred effigies of the Virgin 
aud Child, 

Here Pizarro proposed to halt for some days, and to found a Spanish colony. 
Tt was a iavowable position, he thought, for holding the Indian mountaineers 
in check, while at the same time it atforded an easy communication with the 
sea-coust, Meanwhile he determined to send forward De Soto, with a detach- 
ment of sixty horse, to reconnoitre the country in advance, and to restore the 
bridges where demolished by the enenry.'' 

‘That active cavalier set forward at ounce, but found considerable impediments 
to his progress. The traces of an enemy became more frequent as he advanced. 
The villages were burnt, the bridges destroyed, and heavy rocks and trees 
sinened in the path to impede the march of the cavalry. As he drew near to 

(leas, once an important place, though now effaced from the map, he had a 
sharp encounter with the natives, in a mountain-defile, which cost him the 
lives of two or three troopers. The loss was light; but any Inss was felt by 
the Spaniards, so little acenstomed as they had heen of late to resistance. 

Still pressing forward, the Spanish captain crossed the viver Abaueay and 
the broad waters of the Apmrimac : and, as he drew near the sierra of Vilea- 
conga, he learned that a consulerable body of Indisais Jay in wait for him in 
the dangerous passes of the mountains, ‘The sierra was several leagues from 
Cuzco; and the cavalier, desirons to reach the farther side of it before uight- 
fall, incautiously pushed on his wearied horses, When he was fairly entangled 
in its rocky defiles, a multitude of armed warriors, springing, as it seemed, 
from every cavern and thicket of the sierra, filled the air with their war-erics, 
antl rushed down, like one of their own mountain-terrents, on the invaders, as 
they were painfally toiling up the steeps. Men and horses were overtarned ia 
the fury of the assault, and the foremost files, yolling back on those below, 
spread ruin and consternation in their ranks, De Soto in vain endeavoured 
to restore order, and, if possible, to charge the assnilants, The horses were 
hlinded and maddened by the wissiles, while the desperate natives, clinging to 
their legs, strove to prevent their ascent np the rocky pathway. De Soto saw 
that, unless he vained a level gronnd which opened at some distance before 
hin, all must be lost. Cheering on his men with the old battle-ery, that always 
went to the heart of a Spaniard, he struck his spurs deep into the sides of his 
wearied charger, and, gallantly supported by his troop, broke through the dark 
array of warriors, and, shaking them off to the right wud left, at length sue- 
caeded in placing himself on the broad level. ; 

Here both parties paused, as if hy mutual consent, fora few moments. A 
little stream ran through the plain, at which the Spaniards watered their 
horses ;'= and, the animals having recovered wind, De Soto and his men 
made a desperate charge on their assailants, ‘Che undaunted Indians sus- 
tained the shock with firmness ; and the result of the combat was still doubt- 


* Carta de la Justicia y Regimiento de Ia cap, 10,—Telacion de} primer Descub.. MS. 
Ciudad de Xanja, MS,.—Pedro Pizarro, Ne- ** Pod, Sancho, Rel , ap, Ramusio, tom. iii, 
scub, y Conq., MS,—Cong, t Poh, del Piru, fol. 405. 
31S.—-Herrers, Hist, general, dec. G, lib, 4, 
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ful, when the shades of evening, falling thicker around them, separated the 
combatants. : F 

Both parties then withdyew from the field, taking up their respective 
stations within bow-shot of each other, so that the voices of the warriors on 
either side could be distinetly heard in the stillness of the night. But very 
different were the reflections of the two hosts, ‘The Indians, exulting in their 
temporary triumph, looked with confidence to the morrow to complete it, The 
Spaniards, on the other hal, were proportionally discouraged. They were 
not prepared for this spirit of resistance in an enemy hitherto. so tame. 
Several cavalicrs had fallen—one of them by a blow from a Peruvian battle- 
axe, which clove his head to the chin, attesting the power of the weapon and 
of the arm that used it. Several horses, too, had heen killed ; and the loss 
of these was almost as severely felt as that of their riders, considering the 
great cost au difficulty of transporting them to these distant regions. Few 
either of the men or horses had escaped without wounds, and the Indian 
allies had suffered still more severely. 

It seemed probable, from the pertinacity and a certain order maintained in 
the assault, that it was directed by some leader of military experience,—per- 
haps the Indian commander Qnizquiz, who was said to be hanging round the 
environs of Cuzeo with a considerable force. 

Notwithstanding the reasonable cause of apprehension for the morrow, De 
Soto, like a stout-hearted cavalier as he was, strove to keep up the spirits of 
his followers, If they had beaten off the enemy when their horses were jaded 
and their own strength nearly exhausted, how much easier it would be to 
come off victorious when both were restored by a night's rest! and he told 
them te “ trast in the Almighty, who wonld never desert his faithful followers 
in their extremity,” ‘The event justified De Soto's confidence in this season- 
able snecour. 

From time to time. ou his mareh, he had sent advices to Pizarro of the 
menacing state of the conntry, till bis commander, becoming seriously alarmed, 
was apprehensive that the cavalier might be overpowered by the superior 
nnmbers of the enemy. He accordingly detached Almagro, with nearly all 
the remaining horse, to bis support,—inencrmbered by infantry, that he 
wight move the faster, That etticient leader advanced by forced marches, 
stimulated lw the tidings whieh met him on the road, and was so fortunate 
as to reach the foot of the sierra of Vileaconga the very night of the engage- 
juent, 

There, hearing of the encounter, he pushed forward without halting, though 
his horses were spent with travel. The night was exceedingly dark, and 
Almagro, afraid of stumbling on the enemy's bivouae. aud desirous to give 
De Soto information of his approach, commanded his trumpets to sound, till 
the notes, winding throngh the defiles of the mountains, broke the slimbers 
of his countrymen, sounding like blithest music in their ears. They quickly 
rope with their own bugles, and soon had the satisfaction to embrace their 
deliverers.™ 

Great was the dismay of the Peruvian host when the morning light dis- 
covered the fresh reinforcement of the ranks of the Spaniards, There was no 
nse in contending with an enemy who gathered strength from the conflict, 
and who seemed to multiply his numbers at will. Without further attempt 
to renew the fight, they availed themselves of a thick fog, which hung over 
the lower slopes of the hills, to effect their retreat, and left the passes open to 


* Ped. Sancho, Rel, wp. Ramusiv, loc. cit. Herrera, Hist. general, dee. 5, lib, 5, cap. 3. 
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the invaders, The two eavaliers then continued their march until they extri- 
cated their forces from the sierra, when, taking up a secure position, they 
proposed to await there the arrival of Pizarro,” 

_The commander-in-chief, meanwhile, Jay at Xanxa, where he was greatly 
disturbed by the rumours which reached him of the state of the country, His 
enterprise, thus far, had gone forward so smoothly that he was no better pre- 
pared than his lieutenant to meet with resistance from the natives. He did 
not seein to comprehen that the mildest nature might at last be ronsed by 
oppression, and that the massacre of their Inca, whom they regarded with 
such awiul veneration, would be likely, if anything could do it, to wake them 
from their apatiiy. 

The tidings which lhe now received of the retreat of the Peruvians were 
most welcome ; aud he catsed mass to be said, and thanksvivings to he offered 
up to Heaven, “which had shown itself thus favourable to the Christians 
throughout this mighty enterprise.” The Spaniard wis ever a Crusader. He 
was in the sixteenth century what Cawr de Lion and his brave knights were 
in the twelfth, with this difference ; the cavalier of that day fonght for the 
Oross and for glory, while gold and the Cross were the watchwords of the 
Spaniard. ‘The spirit of chivalry had waned somewhat before the spirit of 
trade; but the fire of religious enthusiasm still burned as bright under the 
quilted mail of the American Conqueror as it did of yore under the iron 
panoply of the soldier of Palestine. 

At seemed probable that some wan of authority had organized, or at least 
countenanced, this resistance of the natives ; and suspicion fell on the captive 
chief Challenchima, who was accused of maintaining a secret dpltenpaatenss 
with his confederate Quizqniz. Pizarro waited on the fidian noble, and, 
charging him with the conspiracy, reproached him, as he had formerly done 
his royal master, with ingratitude towards the Spaniards, who had dealt with 
him so liberally. Ite concluded by the assurance tat, if he did not cause the 
Peruvians to Jay down their arms aud tender their submission at once, he 
should be burnt alive so soon as they reached Alimagro’s quarters." 

The Tndian chief listened to the terrible menace with the utmost composure, 
Tle denied having had any communication with his countrymen, and said that, 
in his present state of confinement at least, he conkd have no power to bring 
them to submission. THe then remained doggedly silent, and Pizarro did not 
press the matter further"? But he placed a strong guard over his prisoner, 
and caused lim to be put in irons. Lt was an omious proceeding, and had 
been the precursor of the death of Atahuallpa, ; 

Before quitting Xauxa, a misfortune befell the Spaniards, in the death of 
their creature the youns Inca Toparea. Suspicion, of course, fell on Chall- 
cuchina, now selected as the seape-goat for all the atfences of his nation.'* It 
was a disappointment to Pizarro, who hoped to find a convenient shelter for 
his future proceedings under this shadow of royalty." 


© ‘The account of De Suto’s afuir with the 
natives is given in more or less detail, by 
Ved. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, tom, iii. fol. 
405,—Conq. i Poh. det_Pira, MS,,—Relacion 
del primer Descul., MS.,—Pedro Pizarro, 
Desenb, y Conq., MS.,—persons all present in 
the army. 

“ Pelro Pizarro, Deseub, y Cong., MS.— 
Ped, Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, tom. lil, 
ful. 406, 

' Ped, Sancho, Rel., ap Ramusio, ubi 
supra. 


1 It seeurs from the language of the letter 
addressed to the emperor by the municipality 
of Xauxo, that Che troops themselves were 
far from being convinced of Challeuehima’s 
guilt: ‘'Publico fue, aunque dello ne nbo 
averignacion in certenidad, que el capitan 
Chaliconiman te abia dado ierbas o a Leber 
con que murio,” Curta de la Just. y Reg. de 
Xanja, MS. 

* According to Velasco, ‘Toparca, whom, 
however, he calls by another name, tore off 
the diadem bestowed ov Lim by Pizarro, with 
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The general considered it most prudent not to hazard the loss of his trea- 
snres by taking them on the march, and he accordingly left them at Xauxa, 
under a guard of forty soldiers, who remained there in garrison. No event of 
importance oceuered on the road, and, Pizarro having effected a junction with 
Almagro, their united forees soon entered the vale of Xaquixaguana, about 
tive leagues from Cuzeo. This was one of those bright spots, so often found 
embosomed amidst the Andes, the more beautiful from contrast with the 
savage character of the scenery around it. A river Howed through the valley, 
atiording the means of irrigating the soil and clothing it in perpetual verdure ; 
and the rich and flowering vegetation spread out fike a cultivated garden. 
The beauty of the place and its delicions coolness commenced it as a residence 
for the Peruvian uobles, and the sides of the hills were dotted with their 
villas, whieh atforded them a grateful retreat in the heats of sammer.** Yet 
the centre of the valley was distigured by a quagmire of some extent, occa- 
sioned by the ‘frequent overtiowing of the waters; but the industry of the 
Indian architects had constricted a solid causeway, faced with heavy stone, 
and connected with the reat roud, which traversed the whole breadth of the 
morass.*" 

In this valley Pizarro halted for several days, while he refreshed his troops 
from the well-stored magazines of the Incas. His first act was to bring Chall- 
cuchime to trial—if trial that could he called, where sentence may he said to 
have gone hand in hand with accusation, We are not informed of the nature 
of the evidence, It was sutticient to satisfy the Spanish captains of the chief- 
tain’s guilt. Nor is it at all incredible that Challcuchima should have secretly 
enconraged a movement among the pecple, designed to secure his country’s 
freedom and his own. He was condentned to be burnt alive on the spot. 
“Some thonght it a hard measure,” says Herrera; “ but those who are 
voverned hy reasons of state policy are apb to shut their eves against every- 
thing else.” ** Why this cruel mode of execution was so often adopted by the 
Spanish Conquerors is not olyviows ; unless it was that the Indian was an in- 
fidel, and tire, from ancient date, seems to have heen considered the fitting 
tloom of the infidel, as the type of that inextinguishable flame which awaited 
him in the regions of the damned. 

Father Valverde accompanied the Pernvian chieftain to the stake. He 
seems always to have heen present at this dreary moment, anxions to profit 
hy it, if possible, to work the conversion of the victim, He painted in gloomy 
colours the dreadful doom of the nnbeliever, to whom the waters of baptism 
conld alone secure the ineflahle xlories of paradise2* It does not appear that 
he promised any commntation of punishment in this world, But his argu- 
inents fell on a stony heart, and the chief coldly replied, he “did not under- 
stand the religion of the white men,” ** He might be pardoned for not 
comprehending the heanty of a faith whieh, as it would seem, had borne so 
hitter fruits to him, In the midst of his tortures he showed the characteristic 
courage of the American Luidian, whose power of endurance triumphs over the 
power of persecution in his enemies, an he died with his last breath invoking 


disdain, and died in a few weeks of chagrin. “° © Avia et este valle muy sumptuosos 
(Hist. de Quito, tom. i. p. 377.) ‘This writer, — aposentos y ricos adonde los sehores del 
a Jesuit of Quito, seems to feel himself bound Cuzco salian a tomar sus plazeres y solazes.”” 
to make out as good uw case for Atalallpa Cieza tic Leon, Cronica, cap, #1. = 


and his family as if he had been expressly * Lhid., ubl supra. 
rented in rr behalf, His vonchers—when * Hist. general, dec. §, lib. 6, cap. 3. 
® conlescends to give any—too rarely bear ** Led. Sancho, Kel., ap. Ramusi 
him out in his statements to inspire ug with jit. fol. 206, 4 = eee 


much confidence in bis correctness, * Tdi, loc, eit. 
¢ 


- proclaiin them the true Children of the Sun 


ARRIVAL IN CUZCO, 


the name of Pachacamac. 
Hames that consumed him. 

Soon after this tragic event, Pizarro was surprised by a visit from a Peru- 
vian noble, who came in great state, attended by & numerous and showy 
retinue. It was the young prince Manco, brother of the unfortunate Huascar, 
and the rightful successor to the crown. Being bronght before the Spanish 
commander, he announced his pretensions to the throne and claimed the pro- 
tection of the strangers. It is said he had meditated resisting them by arms, 
and had encouraged the assaults made on them on their march, but, finding 
resistance ineffectual, he had taken this politic course, greatly to the dis 
pleasure of his more resolute nobles, However this may he, Pizarro listened 
to his application with singular contentment, for he saw in this new scion of 
the true royal stock a more effectual instrument for his purposes than he could 
have found in the family of Quito, with wham the Peruvians had but little 
sympathy, He received the young man, therefore, with creat cordiality, and 
did not hesitate to assure him that he had heen sent into the eountry by his 
master, the Castilian sovereign, in order to vindicate the claims of Huasear 
to the crown and to punish the usurpation of his rival.* 

Taking with him the Indian prince, Pizarro now resumed his march. It 
was interrupted for a few hours hy a party of the natives, who Jay in wait for 
him in the neighbouring sierra. A sharp skirmish ensned, in which the Indiaus 
behaved with great spirit and inflicted some little injury on the Spaniards ; 
but the latter at lenzth, shaking them olf, made good their passage through 
the detile, and the enemy did not eare to follow them into the open eonntry. 

It was late in the afternoon when the Conquerors came in sight of Cuzeo.* 
The descending sum was streaming his ticond rays full on the imperial city, 
where many an altar was dedicated to his worship. ‘The low ranges of bnild- 
ings, showing in his heams like so many lines of silvery light, tilled up the 
hosom of the valley and the lower slopes of the mountiins, whose shadowy 
forms hung darkly over the fair city, as if to shielll it from the menaced pro 
fanation. It was so late that Pizarro resolved to defer his entrance till the 
following morning. 

That night vigilant guard was kept in the camp, and the soldiers slept on 
their arms. But it passed away without annoyance from the enemy, and early 
on the following day, November lth, 1585, Pizarre prepared for his entrance 
into the Peruvian eapital,** 

The little army was formed into three divisions, of which the centre, or 
“hattle,” as it was called, was led by the general. The suburbs were thronged 
with a countless multitude of the natives, who had flocked from the eity cul 
the surrounding country to witness the showy and. to them, startling pageant. 
All looked with eager curiosity on the strangers, the fame of whose terrible 
exploits had spread to the remotest parts of the empire. They gazed with 
astonishment on their dazzling arms and fair complexions, which seemed to 
r ; and they listened with feelings 
of mysterious dread as the trumpet sent forth its prolonged notes through the 
streets of the capital, and the solid ground shook under the heavy trainp of 
the cavalry. 

=§ Pedro Sancho, Rel, ap, Ramusio, loc. cit, 
—Peire Pizarro, Deseub, y Cong., MS.—The 


MS. of the old Conqueror is so much damaged 
in this part of it that much of his account js 
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His own followers brought the fagots to feed the 


llegaron 4 vista de te~ 
lacion det primer Deseub., M5. 

* The chronicles differ as to the precise 
late. There can be no better authorities 


Ja cindad del Cyzco." 


entirely effaced. 
™ Pod, Sancho, Rel., ap. Ranusio, tom, tii. 
fol. 406 —Pediro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong,, MS, 
= « ¥ dos huras antes que el Sol se pusiese, 


than Pedro Sancbo’s narrative and the Letter 
of the Magistrates of Xanxa, which £ bave 
followed in the text. 
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The Spanish commander rode directly up the great square. It was sur- 
rounded by low piles of buildings. among which were seveval palaces of the 
Tneas. One of hice oreeiedl hy Huayna Capac, was stwwmounted by a tower, 
while the ground-floor was occupied by one or more immuense halls, like those 
deseribed in Caxamalea, where the Peruvian nobles held their /etes in storm 
weather. ‘hese buildings aforded convenient barracks for the troops, thoug 
during the first few weelss they remained under their tents in the open plaza, 
with their horses picketed hy their side, ready to repulse any insurrection of 
the inhabitants,** 2 

The capital of the Incas, though falling short of the E? Dorado which had 
eneaged their credulous fancies, astonished the Spaniards by the beauty of its 
edifices, the length and regularity of its streets, and the good order and appear- 
ance of comfort, even Insury, visible in its numerous population. It far 
surpassed all they had yet seen in the New World, The population of the 
city is computed by one of the Conqnerors at two hundred thousand inhahi- 
tants, and that of the suburbs at as many more.” This account is not eon- 
firmed, as far as I have seen, by any other writer. But, however it may be 
exaggerated, it is certain that Cuzco was the metropolis of a great empire, the 
residence of the court and the chief nobility ; frequented by the most skilful 
mechanics wn artisans of every description, who found a demand for their 
ingenuity inthe royal precincts ; while the place was garrisoned by a numerous 
soluiery, and was the resort, finally, of emigrants from the most distant pro- 
vinces. The quarters whence this motley population came were indicated by 
their peculiar dress, and especially their head-gear, so rarely found at all on 
the American Indian, which, with its variegated colours, gave a picturesque 
ellect to the groups and masses in the streets, The habitual order and decorum 
maintained in this multifarious assembly showed the excellent police of the 
capital, where the only sounds that disturbed the repose of the Spaniards were 
the noises of feasting aud dancing, which the natives, with happy insensibility, 
constantly prolonged to a late hour of the night.*! 

‘lhe edifices of the better sort—and they were very numerous—were of 
stone, or faced with stone? Among the principal were the royal residences ; 
as each sovereign built a new palace for himself, covering, though low, a large 
extent of ground. The walls were sometimes stained or painted with gaudy 
tints, and the gates, we are assured, were sometimes of coloured marble.** 


* Ped. Sancho, Rel, ap. Ramusio, tom, iii, 
fol. 407.—Garetlesso, Com. Real, Tarte 
7, cap. 10.—Relacion del primer Deseub,, MS. 

* Esta ciudad era muy grande i mui 
populusu de grandes edificies i comarcas, 
(uande tos Espanotes entraron la primera ver 
en ella bavia gran cantid de yrente, seria 
pueblo de mas de 40 mill, vecinos solamente 
Jy que tomaba le ciudad, que arcavalles i co- 
marca en deredor del Cuzeo si iu 6 12 lecuas 
creo yo que bavia docientos rill. Lndios, 
porque esto era lo mas poblado de todos estas 
refines.” (Cong. f Pob. del Tirn, MS.) The 
qweino or * householder’ js compnted, usually, 
4s representing five tndividnals,—Yet Father 
Valverde, in a letter written a few years 
aiter this, speaks of the city as having only 
tliree or four thousand houses at the time of 
its occupation, and the suburis as having 
nineteen or twenty thousand. (Varta al Em- 
perador, MS., 20 de Marzo, 1539.) It is 
possible that he took into the account only 


the better kind of houses, not considering the 
mud huts, or rather hovels, which made su - 
larze a part of a Peruvian town, as deserving 
Notice, 

“ “Heran tantos los atambores que de 
noche se olan por todas partes builando y 
cantando y bebiendo que toda la mayor parte 
de la noche se les pasava en esto cotidiana- 
mente."’ Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong., MS. 

_* “Lu maggior parte di queste case sono 
di pletra, et Valtre hie la meta della facciata 
di pictra.” Ped, Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, 
tom, iii. fol. 413, 

“ “Che sone Je principali delia citta dipinte 
¢1 luvorate, et di pietra; et la miglior d’esse 
€ la casa di Guainacaba Cacique vecchio, et la 
}orta d'rssa € di marmo bianco et rosso, €b 
Waleri colori.”  (Ibid., whi supra.) — The 
buildings were usually of treestone. There 
mnay have been porpbyry from the neighbour- 
me Mowntains mixed with this, which the 
Spaniards mistook for marble. 
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“Tn the delicacy of the stone-work,’ says another of the Conynerors, “the 
natives far excelled the Spaniards, though the roofs of their dwellings, instead 
of tiles, were only of thatch, but put together with the nicest art.”3' The 
sunny climate of Cuzco did not require a very substantial material for defence 
against the weather, 

The most important building was the fortress, planted on a solid rock that 
rose boldly above the city. It was built of hewn stone, so finely wrought that 
it was impossible to detect the line of junction between the blocks ; aud the 
approaches to it were defended by three semicircular parapets, composed of 
such heavy masses of rock that it hore resemblance to the kind of work known 
to architects as the Cyclopean.* The fortress was raised to a height rare in 
Pernvian architecture ; and from the summit of the tower the eye of the spec- 
tator ranged over a magnificent prospect, in which the wild features of the 
mountain-scenery, rocks, woods, and waterfalls, were mingled with the rich 
yerdure of the valley, and the shining city filling up the foreground,—all 
blended in sweet harmony wider the deep azure of a tropical sky, 

The streets were long and narrow. They were arranged with perfect regi. 
larity, crossing one another at right angles ; and from the great square diverged 
four ee streets connecting with the high-roads of the empire. The 

uare itself, and amany parts of the city, were paved with a fine pebble?’ 
Through the heart of the capital ran a river of pure water, if it might not be 
rather termined a canal, the banks oy sides of which, for the distance of twenty 
leagues, were faced with stone. Across this stream, bridges, constructed of 
similar broad flags, were thrown at intervals, so as to aflord an easy commuini- 
cation between the ditterent quarters of the capital? z 

The most sumptuous edifice in Cuzeo in the times of the Incas was un 
doubtedly the great temple dedicated to the Sun, which, studded with got 
plates, as already noticed, was surrounded hy convents anil dormitories for the 
priests, with their gardens and broad parterres sparkling with gold. The 
exterior ornaments had been already removed by the Conqtierors,—all but 
the frieze of gold, which, imbedded in the stones, still encircled the principal 


“ “ Tedo Lubrado de piedra muy prima, 
que cierto toda la canteria desta cibdail hace 
gran ventaja & la de Espaiia, aunque careeen 
de teju que todas las casus sing es la fortaleza, 
que era hecha de azotens, son cubiertas de 
puja, aunque tan primamente puesta, que 

ge bien.” Relacion del primer Deseub., 

+ Ped. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusiv, tom, ili, 
ubl supra.—aA passage in the Letter of the 
Municipality of Xuuxa is worth quoting, 4s 
confirming on the best authority some of the 
interesting particulars mentioned in the text: 
" Hstu cibdad es lu mejor e maior que co la 
tierra se ha visto, i aun en Yrdlas; e devimos 
a V. M. ques tan Lermosa i de tan buenos 
edeficios que en Hspafia seria muy de ver; 
tiene las calles por mucho concierty en pedra- 
das i por medio deliay un cate entosado, le 
plaza es hecha en cuadra i empedrada de 
{uijas pequedas todas, todas las mas de las 
vasas son de Sefoves Principales hechas de 


canteria, esta eu una fadera dle un zerre en ef 
enal sobre el pueblo esta una fortaleza mine 
hien obrada de canteria, tan de ver que por 
Espaneles que ban andudo TReinoa estratios 
iticen no baver visto otro edeficio igual al 
rfetla.”” Carta de la Just. y Ree. de Nayjo, 
Ms. 

” «Un vio, el cual baja por medio te be 
cillad y desde ene mace, mus le veinte legis 
por aquel valle abaje donde hay miuchies 
poblaciones, va entosado tedy por el suelo, » 
las varrancas de una parte y de otra heeloss 
decanteria labrada, cosa nunca vista, ni Oia,” 
Kelacion del primer Deseub., MS. 

°F ‘The reader will find u few repetitions in 
this chapter of what T have already said, in 
the Introdnetion, of Cuzeo under the Lucas, 
But the fucts here stated are for the most pure 
drawn from other sources, and some repetition 
was unavoidable in order to give a distinet 
image of the capital, 


* (Mr. Markham, who examined the ruins 
in 1453, has given a minute description of this 
** gigantic treble line of Cyclopean fortifica- 
tions,” which, be says, ‘* must fill the mind 


of every traveller with astonishment and 
admiration.” Tranalation of Cieza de Loon, 
p. 326, note,—Ep.J 


oe 


Innilding. 


the Spaniards greatly execerlurl the truth, 
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It is prubable that the tales of wealth so greedily cirenlaied among 


lf they did not, the natives must 


have been very. snecessfnl iu concealing their treasures from the invaders. 

Yet much still remained, not only in the great House of the Sun, but in the 

inferior temples which swarmed in the capital wie ; 
Pizarro, on entering Cuzco, bad issued an order forbidding any soldier to 


offer violence to the dwellings of the inhabitants, 


But the palaces were 


numerous, and the treops lost no time in phindering them of their contents, 
as well as in despoiling the religious edifices. _ The interior decorations sup- 
plied them with cousiderable booty, They stripped off the jewels and rich 
ornaments that garnished the royal mummies in the temple of Coricancha, 
Indignant at the concealment of their treasures, they put the inhabitants, in 
some instances, to the torture, and endeavoured to extort froma them a con- 
fession of their hiding-places*" They invaded the repose of the sepulchres, in 
which the Peruvians often deposited their valuable etfects, and compelled the 
grave to give up its dead. No rye was left unexplored by the rapacious 
Conquerors; and they oeeasionally stumbled on a mine of wealth that re- 


warded their labours. 


in a cavern near the city they found a number of vases of pure gold, richly 


embossed with the figures of serpents, locusts, and other animals. 


mong the 


spoil were four golden Jlamasand ten or twelve statues of women, some of gold, 
others of silver, “which merely to see,” says one of the Conquerors, with some 
netiveté, * was truly a great satisfaction.” ‘The gold was probably thin, for the 
figures Were all as large as life; and several of ia being reserved for the 


royal fifth, were not recast, but sent in their origina 


form to Spain? The 


magazines were stored with curious commodities ; richly-tinted rohes of cotton 
aud feather-work, gold sandals, and slippers of the same material, for the 
women, and dresses composed entircly of beads of gold.*! The grain and other 
articles of food, with which the magazines were filled, were held in contempt 
by the Conquerors, intent only on gratifying their lust for gold.4* The time 
came when the grain would have been of far more value, 

Yet the amount of treasnre in the capital did not equal the sanguine ex- 
pectations that had been formed by the Spaniards, But the deficiency was 
supplied by the plunder which they had collected at various places ou their 


march, 


Tu one place, for example, they met with ten planks or bars of solid 


silver, each piece being tweuty feel in length, one foot in breadth, and two or 
three finches thick. They were intended to decorate the dwelling of an Inca 


noble.*? 


The whole mass of treasure was brought into a common heap, as in Caxa- 


* © Pues mando el maryucz dir ve pregon 
que ninguu espanol fee 4 entrar en lus casas 
de los naturales 6 tomalles mada.”  Lodru 
Pizarro, Deseub, y Coun., MS. 

** Gomara, Hist. de las lud., cap. 123. 

«Tec fra Valtre cove singolari, era veder 
(jnattro castrati di tin oro mollo grandi, et 1) 
4) 12 statue di done, della grandezza delle 
done di quel paese tutte d’ero fino, casi belle 
et beu fatte come se fossero vine. . . . 
Queate furone date nel quinte che toecaua a 
S.M.” (Ped. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ranusio, tom, 
iii. fol. 409.) ** Muchas estatuas y figuras de 
oro ¥ plata enteras, hecha la forma toda te 
una wuger, y del tamaho della, muy bien 
labradas.” Relacion del primer Descub,, MS. 

“ © Avia ansi Wismeo otrus wuchas plumas 


de diferentes colores pura este efecto de hacer 
FTopias que vestian los seRores y sehoras y noe 
otre en los tielupus de sus fiestas, avia tambien 
Tmuntas kechus de chaquira, de oro, y de plata, 
que heran vnas quentecitas muy delicadas, 
que parecta cosa de espanto ver su hechura.” 
Pedra Plearro, Desenb, ¥ Cong., MS. 

** Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS. 

“Toes andende yo buscando wabiz 6 
ofras cosas part comer, acaso entre eu wn 
buhio dende halle estos rablones de plata que 
tengo dicho que heran basta diez y de largo 
teniun veinte pies y de anchor de vno y de 
gordor de tres dedos, di noticia dello al mar-— 
quez yel y todos los demas que con el cstavan- 


cutraron a velle,”’ Pedro Vizarro, Deseub. y 
Conq., MS. 
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walea ; and, after some of the finer specimens had been deducted for the 
crown, the remainder was delivered to the Indian goldsmiths to be imelted 
down into ingots of a uniform standard. ‘The division of the spoil was made 
on the same principle as before. There were four hundred and cighty seldiers, 
including the garrison of Xauxa, who were each to receive a share, that of the 
cavalry being double that of the infantry. The amount of booty ts stated 
variously by those present at the division of it. According to some, it con- 
siderably exceeded the ransom of Atahuallpa, Others state it as less. 
Pedro Pizarro says that cach horseman got six thousand pesos de ovo, and 
each one of the infantry half that sum :'* though the same discrimination was 
made by Pizarro as before, in respect to the rank of the parties, and their 
relative services. But Sancho, the royal notary, and secretary of the com- 
mander, estimates the whole amount as far less,—not exceeding five hundred 
and eighty thousand and two hundred pesos de ore, and two hundred and 
fifteen thousand marks of silver.* In the absence of the official returns, it is 
impossible to determine which is correct, But Sancho’s narrative is counter- 
signed, it may be remembered, by Pizarro and the royal treasurer Riquelme, 
and doubtiess, therefore, shows the actual amount for which the Conquerors 
accounted to the crown. 

Whichever statement we receive, the sum, combined with that obtained at 
Caxamalea, might well have satisfied the cravings of the most avaricious. The 
sudden influx of so much wealth, and that, too, in so transferable a form, 
among a party of reckless adventurers little accustomed to the possession of 
money, had its natural effect. It supplied them with the means of gaming, so 
strong and common a passion with the Spaniards that it way be considered it 
national vice. Fortunes were lost and won in a single day, suflicient to render 
the proprietors independent for life; and many a desperate gamester, by an 
unlucky throw of the dice or tua of the cards, saw himseli stripped in a few 
hours of the fruits of years of toil and obliged to begin over agaiu the business 
of rapine. Among these, one in the eavairy service is mentioned, named Le- 
guizano,* who had received as his share of the booty the image of the Sun, 
which, raised on a plate of burnished gold, spread over the walls in a recess ot 
the great temple, and which, for some reason or other,—perhaps because of its 
superior fineness,—was not recast like the other ornaments. This rich prize 
the spendthrift lost in a single night; whence it came to be a proverb in 
Spain, Juega ef Sod antes que ananezca, “ Tle plays away the Sun before 
sunrise.” i 

The effect of such a surfeit of the precious metals was instantly felt on 
prices. ‘Ihe most ordinary articles were only to be had for exorbitant sums. 
‘A quire of paper was sold for ten pesos de oro; a bottle of wine, for sixty: a 
sword, for or fifty ; a cloak, for a hundred,—sometimes more ; a pair ot 
shoes cost thirty or forty pesos de oro, and a good horse could not be had for 
Jess than twenty-five hundred.*? Some brought a still higher price. Every 


“* Descub, y Conq,, MS. 

“ Ped, Sancho, Kel, ap. Ramusio, tom. tii. 
fol. 409, : 
 Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 3, 


cap. 2, 


z, Cong. del Peru, ap, Bareia, tem. 


wards,” and devoted himself with zeal and 


* —tl erson whose ads, ; 
{Or Lejesema,—the same pi diligence to the pnblic service. He held 


will is referred to in Book I, chap, 5, note v7, 
and printed in Appendix No. 4. According 
to Garcilasso, he hud heen “8 great gambler,’ 
but his loss on the present occasion proved 
his salvation, as he “hated play ever after- 


several offices, married an Inca princess, took 
part in the civil wars,—generally on tbe 
winning side,—and survived all his old com- 
penions ia arms.—Ep,) 
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article rose in yalue, as gold and silver, the representatives of all, declined. 
Gold and silver, in short, seemed to be the only things in Cuzeo that were not 
wealth. Yet there were some few wise enough to return contented with their 
present wains to their native country. Here their riches bronght them con- 
sideration and competence, and, while they excited the envy of their couutry- 
nien, stimmated them to seck their own fortunes in the like path of adventure, 
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‘fu fiyst care of the Spanish generar, after the division of the booty, was to 
place Manco on the throne and to obtain for him the recognition of his country- 
wen. He, accordingly, presented the young prinee to them as their future 
sovercign, the legitimate son of Tuayna Capac, and the true heir of the Pern- 
vian seeptre, The annunciation was received with enthusiasm by the people, 
attached to the :nemory of lis illustrious father, and pleased that they were 
still to have a inonarch rule over them of the ancient line of Cuzco, 

Everything was done to maintain the illusion with the Indian population. 
‘The ceremonies of a coronation were studionsly observed. The young prince 
kept the prescribed fasts and vigils ; and on the appointed day the nobles and 
the people, with the whole Spanish soldiery, assembled in the great square of 
Cnzco te witness the concluding ceremony. Mass was publicly performed by 
Father Valverde, and the Inca Manco received the fringed aise of Peru, 
not from the hand of the high-priest of his uation, but from his conryueror, 
Pizarro. The Indian lords then tendered their obeisance in the customary 
form; after which the royal notary read aloud the instrument asserting the 
suprenmey of the Castilian crown, and reaitiring the homage of all present to 
its authority. ‘This address was explained by an interpreter, and the cere- 
mony of homage was performed by each one of the parties waving the royal 
banner of Castile twice or thrice with his hands. Manco then pledged the 
Spanish commander in a golden goblet of the sparkling chvehas and, the 
latter having cordially embraced the new monarch, the trumpets announced 
the conclusion of the ceremony.’ But it was not the note of triumph, but of 
humiliation ; for it proclaimed that the armed foot of the stranger was in the — 
halls of the Pernvian Incas ; that the ceremony of coronation was a miserable — 
pageant; that their prince himself was hut a pmppet in the hands of his con- — 
querer; and that the glory of the Chiklren of the Sun had departed for ever! 

Yet the people readily yielded to the illusion, and seemed willing to accept 


this image of their ancient independence. The accession of the young monarch “7 


was greeted hy all the usual fétes and rejoicings. The mummies of his royal — 


ancestors, with such ornaments as were still left to them, were paraded in the — 


great sqnare. ‘They were attended each by his own numerons retinue, who 

ecw all the menial offices, as if the object of them were alive and could 

ee) their import. Kach ghostly form took its seat at the banqnet-table,— 
* Pedro Pizarro, Trescub, y Cong., MS.—Ped. Suncho, Kel. ap. Ramvucio, tom. iii, fol, 407. 
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how, alas ! stripped of the magnificent service with which it was wont to blaze 
at these high festivals,—and the guests drank deep to the illustrions dead. 
Dancing succeeded the earousal, aud the festivities, prolonged to a late hour, 
were continued night after night by the giddy population, as if their conquerors 


had not been intrenched in the eapital !*—\ 


the conquest of Mexico ! 


hat a contrast to the Aztecs in 


_ Pivarro’s next concern was to organize a municipal government for Cuzeo, 
like those in the cities of the parent country, Two adealdes were appointed, 
and eight revidores, aanong which last functionaries were his brothers Gonzalo 
and Juan. The oaths of ottice were administered with great solemnity, on 
the twenty-fourth of March, 1534, in presence both of Spaniards and Peru- 
vias, in the public sqnare ; as if the general were willing by this ceremony 
to intimate to the latter that, while they retained the semblance of their 
ancient institutions, the real power was heneeforth vested in their conquerors.* 
He invited Spaniards to settle in the place by liberal grants of lands and 
houses, for which means were afforded by the numerons palaces and public 
buildings of the Incas; and many a cavalier who had been too poor in his 
own country to find a place to restin now saw himself the proprietor of 
spacious mansion that might have entertained the retinue of a prince.” From 
this time, says an old chronicler, Pizarro, who had hitherte been distin- 


* Gavernor,” ® 


guished by his military title of “Captain-General,” was aildressed by that of 
’ Both had been bestowed on him by the royal grant. 
Nor did the chief neglect the interests of religion. 


Father Valverde, whose 


nomination as Bishop of Cuzco not long afterwards receiver the Papal sanction, 


cae ha to enter on the duties of his office. 
eather 


A place was selected for the 


athedral of his diocese, facing the place. A spacious monastery subsequeutly 
yose on the ruins of the gorgeous House of the Sun : its walls were constructed 
of the ancient stones ; the altar was raise on the spot where shone the bright 
image of the Peruvian deity, and the eloisters of the Indian teniple were 
trodden by the friars of St. Dominic.* ‘To make the metamorphosis more 
complete, the House of the Virgins of the Sun was replaced by a Roman 
Catholic nunnery.’ Christian churches and monasteries gradually Sippeenes 


the ancient edifices, and such of the latter as were suffered to remain, ¢ 


espoiled 


of their heathen insignia, were placed under the protection of the Cross. 


* Pedro Pizarro, Descub, vy Cong, MS.— 
“Lego por la mafia Wn al enterramiento 
donde estaban cada uno por orden embalsa- 
maios come cs dicho, y asontudos en sos 

. ¥ con mucha veneracion y respelo, 
por orden los sacaban de alli y los tra. 
Dian 4 la ciudad, teniendo cada uno su Jitera, 
-y hombres con su librea, que le trujesen, » 
-ansi desta manera todu el servicio y aderezos 
como si estublera vivo."" Relacion del primer 
Descub., MS, 
_ * Ped, Sancho, Rel., ap. Raniusio, tom. iii. 
fol. 409.—Montesinos, Annales, MS., ano 1534. 
—Actto de la fundacion del Cuzco, MS,—This 
jnstrument, which belongs to the collection 
of Mufioz, records not only the names of the 
magistrates, but of the veetnos who formed 
the first pupulation of the Christian capital. 
* Actto de la fundacion del Cuzco, Ms.— 
_ Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. ¥ Conq., MS.—Garei- 
lasso, Com. Real,, Parte 1, lit, 7, cap, 9, eb 
‘seq.—When a building was of immense size, 
gs happened with some of the temples and 


palaces, it was assigned to tivo or even three 
of the conquerors, who cach took bis shure of 
it. Garcilassoa, who describes the city as if 
was soon after the Comjuest, commemorates 
with sufficient prolixity the names of the 
cavaliers among Whom the buildings were 
distributed. 

* Montesines, Annales, 1fio 1554 

© Garcilassv, Com, eal., Parte 1, lib. 3, 
cap. 20; Lib, 6, cap. 21.—Naharry, Relwelon 
snmaria, MS, 

” Ulloa, Voyage to South America, book 7, 
cb. 12.—" The Indian wns,” says the author 
of the Relacion del primer Descul),, ** lived 
chastely and in a holy manner.”—" Their 
chastity was all a teint," says Pedro Pizarro, 
“for they bad constant amours with the 
attendants of the temple.’ (Descub, y Conq., 
MS.}—What i= truth ?-—In statements 5e 
contradictory, we may accept the most favour- 
able to the Pernvians. ‘The prejudices of the 
Conquerors certainly did not lie on that side, 
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The Fathers of St. Dominic, the Brethren of the Order of Merey, and other 
inissionaries, now lusied themselves in the good work of conversion. We 
have seen that Pizarro was required by the crewn to bring out a certain 
imuuber of these holy men in his own vessels ; and every succeeding vessel 
brought an additional reinforcement of ecclesiastics. They were not all like 
the Bishop of Cuzco, with hearts so seared by fanaticism as to be closed 
against sympathy with the unfortunate natives.* They were, many of them, 
men of singtlar humility, who followed in the track of the conqueror to seatter 
the seeds of spiritnal truth, and, with disinterested zeal, devoted themselves to 
the propagation of the gospel. ‘Thus did their pious labours prove them the 
true soldiers of the Cross, and show that the object so ostentatiously avowed 
of carrying its summer among the heathen nations was not an empty vaunt, 

The efforts to Christianize the heathen is an honourable characteristic of 
the Spanish conquests, The Puritan, with equal religious zeal, did com- 
paratively little for the conversion of the Indian, content, as it would seem, 
with having secured to himself the inestimable privilege of worshipping Goa 
in his own way. Other adventurers who have occupied the New World have 
often had too little regard for religion themselves, to he very solicitous about 
spreading it among the savages. But the Spanish missionary, from first to 
last, has shown a keen interest in the spiritnal welfare of the natives. Under 
his auspices, churches on a magnificent scale have been erected, schools for 
elementary instruction founded, and every rational means taken to spread the 
knowledge of religions truth, while he has carried his solitary mission into 
remote and almost inaccessible regions, or gathered his Indian <I into 
communities, like the good Las Casas in Cumanaé, or the Jesuits in California 
and Paraguay. At all times, the courageous ecclesiastic has been ready to 
lift his voice against the ernelty of the conqueror and the no less wasting 
cnpidity of the eolonist; amd when his remonstrances, as was too often the 
case, live proved unavailing, he has still followed to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to teach the poor Indian resignation under his Jot, and light up his 
dark intellect with the revelation of a holier and happier existence. In review- 
ing the blood-stained records of Spanish colonial history, it is but fair, and at 
the same time cheering, to veflect that the same nation which sent forth the 
hard-hearted conqueror from its hosom sent forth the missionary to do the 
work of beneficence and spread the light of Christian civilization over the far- 
thest regions of the New World. 

While the governor, as we are henceforth to style him, lay at Cuzco, he 
received repeated accounts of a considerable force in the neighbourhood, under 
the command of Atahuallpa’s officer, Quizquiz. He accordingly detached 
Almagro, with a small hody of horse and a large native force wanes the Inca 
Manco, to disperse the enemy, und, if possible, to capture the leader. Manco 
was the more ready to take part in the expedition,as the hostile Indians were 
soldiers of Quito, who, with their conumander, bore no good will to himself, 

Almagro, moving with characteristic rapidity, was not long in coming up 
with the Indian chieftain. Several sharp encounters followed, as the army of 
Quito fell hack on Xauxa, near which a general engagement decided the fate 
of the war hy the total discomfiture of the natives. Quizqniz fled to the 

* Such, however, it is but fair to Valverde men: “Es persona de mncho exemplo i 


fo state, is not the language applied to him Doetrina icon quien todos los Espanoles an 
by the rade soldiers of the Conquest, ‘Lhe tenide mucho consuelo.” (Carta dela Just. 


municipality of Xauxa, in a communication 
to the Court, extel the Dominican as an ex- 
emplary and learned divine, who had afforded 
Taneh serviceable consolation ty his country- 


¥ Reg. de Xauxa, MS.) And yet thia is not 
Weommpatible with a high degree of insensi- 
ility to the natural rights of the natives, 
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elevated plains of Quito, where he still held out with undaunted spirit against 
a Spanish force in that quarter, till at length his own soldiers, wearied by these 
long and inetlectual hostilities, massacred their commander in cold blood? 
‘Thus fell the last of the two great officers of Atahuallpa, who, if their nation 
had been animated by a spirit equal to their own, might long have successfully 
maintained their soil against the invader, 

Some time before this occurrence, the Spanish governor, while in Cuzco, 
received tidings of an event much more alarming to him than any Indian hos- 
tilities. This was the arrival on the coast of a strong Spanish force, under 
the command of Don Pedro de Alvarads, the gallant officer who had served 
under Cortés with such renown in the war of Mexico. ‘That cavalier, after 
forming a brilliant alliance in Spain, to which he was entitled by his birth and 
military rank, had returned to his government of Guatemala, where his avarice 
had been ronseil hy the magnificent reports he daily received of Pizarro’s con- 
quests. These conquests, he learned, a been confined to Pera; while the 
northern kingdom of Quito, the ancient residence of Atabnallpa, and, no 
doubt, the principal depository of his treasures, yet remained untouched. 
Affecting to consider this country as falling without the governor's jurisdiction, 
he immediately turned a large fleet, which he had intended for the Spice 
Islands, in the direction of South America ; and in March, 1534, he landed in 
the Bay of Caratjues, with five hundred followers, of whom half were mounted, 
and all admirably provided with arms and ammunition. [It was the hest 
equipped and most formidable array that had yet appeared in the Southern 
SeAS. 

Although manifestly an invasion of the territory conceded to Pizarro by the 
crown, the reckless cavalier determined to march, at once on (Quito. With 
the assistance of an Indian snide, he proposed to take the direct route across 
the mountains, a passage of exceeding ditticulty, even at the most favourable 
season, 

After crossing the Rio Dable, Alvarado's guide deserted him, so that he was 
soon entangled in the intricate mazes of the sierra; and, as he rose higher 
and higher into the regions of winter, he became surrounded with ice aud 
snow, for which his men, taken from the warm countries of Guatemala, were 
but ill prepared. As the cold grew more intense, any of them were so be- 
iniinbed that it was with difliculty they could proceed. The infantry, com- 
pelled to make exertions, fared hest. Many of the troopers were frozen stiff 
in their saddles. ‘lhe Indians, still more sensible to the cold, perished by 
hundreds. As the Spaniards huddled round their wretched bivonacs, with 
such scanty fnel as they could glean, and almost without food, they » aited in 
gloomy silence the approach of morning. Yet the morning hight, which 
gleamed coldly on the cheerless waste, brought no joy to them. It only 
yevyealed more clearly the extent of their wretchedness. Still struggling 
on through the winding Pnertos Nevados, or Snawy Passes, their track was 
dismally marked by fragments of dress, broken harness, golden ornaments, 
cand other valuables plundered on their mareh,—by the dead bodies of men, 
or by those, less fortunate, who were left to die alone in the wilderness. As 
for the horses, their carcasses were not suflered long to cumber the ground, as 


© Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cong, MS.— historians, But, from legal investigation 
Naharro, Kelacion” sumaria, MS, — (viedo, made in Guatemala, it appears that the whole 
“Hist, de Jas Lidias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 
20,—Ped, Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, tom, i, 
fol, 408.—Relacion del primer Deseub., MS. 

“The number is variously reported by 
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they were quickly seized and devoured half raw by the starving soldiers, who, 
like the fatuished rondors. now hovering in troops ahove their heads, greedily 
hanqueted on the most ofiensive offal to satisfy the gnawings of hunger. 

Alvarado, anxious to secure the hooty which had fallen into his hands at an 
earlier part of his mareh, enconraged every man to take what gold he wanted 
from the common heap, reserving only the royal fifth, But they only 
answered, with a ghastly smile of derision, “that food was the only gold 
for them.” Yet in this extremity, which might seem to have dissolved the 
very ties of nature, there are some aftecting instances recorded of seli-devotion, 
—of comrades who lost their lives in assisting others, and of parents and 
husbands (for some of the cavaliers were accompanied by their wives) who, 
instead of seeking their own safety, chose to remain and perish in the snows 
with the objects of their love. 

To add to their distress, the air was filled for several days with thick clouds 
of earthy particles aud cinders, which blinded the men and made respiration 
exceedingly difficult." This phenomenon, it seems probable, was caused by 
an ernption of the distant Cotopaxi, which, about twelve leagues south-east 
of Quito, rears its colossal and perfectly symmetrical cone far above the limits 
of eternal snow—the most beautiful and the most terrible of the American 
valeanoes,'* At the time of Alvarado’s expedition it was in a state of erup- 
tion, the earliest instance of the kind on record, though doubtless not the 
earliest.? Since that period it las been in frequent commotion, sending np 
its sheets of Hame to the height of half a mile, spouting forth cataracts of Java 
that have overwhelmed towns and villages in their career, and shaking the 
earth with subterraneous thunders, that, at the distanee of more than a 
hundred leagues, sounded like the reports of artillery!" Alvarado’s followers, 
unacquainted with the eause of the phenomenon, as they wandered over tracts 
buried in snow,—the sight of which was strange to them,—in an atmosphere 
Jaden with ashes, became bewildered by this confusion of the elements, which 
Nature seetued to have contrived purposely for their destruction. Some of 
these men were soldiers of Cortés, stecled by many a painful mareh and many 
a sharp enconnter with the Aztecs, But this war of the elements, they now 
confessed, was mightier than all, 

At length, Alvarado, after sufferings which even the most hardy, probably. 
could have endured but a few days longer, emerged from the Suowy Pass, and 
came on the elevated table-land, which spreads ont, at the height of more than 
hine thousand feet above the ocean, in the neighhonrhood of Riobamba. But 
one-fourth of his gallant army had heen left to feed the condor in the wilderness, 
hesides the greater part, at least two thousand, of his Indian auxiliaries, A 
great nuniber of his horses, too, had perished; and the men and horses that 
escaped were all of them more or les injured by the cold and the extremity 


“Te began to rain earthy particles from 


stutes that a large fragment of hyry near 
the heavens,” says Oviedo, * that blinded the is roan 


the hase of the cone was thrown wut tp an 


wen and lorses, su that the trees and Lusbes 
were full of dirt.’ Ilist, de las Indias, MS., 
Parte 3, lib. s, cap. 20, 

'’ Garcilasse save the shower of ashes came 
from the * volcano of (mito.” (Com. Real,, 
Parte 2, lib. 2, cup. 2.) Ciean de Leon only 
eays from one of the volcanoes in that region, 
(Cronica, cap. 41.) Neither of them specifies 
the name. Humboldt accepts the common 
opinion, that Cotopaxi was intended. Re- 
searches, |, 122, 

“A popular tradition among the natives 


eraption which eceurred at the mowent of 
Atabnallpa’s death. That such tradition will 
baridly puss for history, 

‘A minute acovunt of this formidable 
moniitain is given by M. de Humboldt (Re- 
Searches, i. 115, et seq.), and mere circum 
stantiaily by Condumine. (Voyage & PEqua- 
leur, pp. 8-56, 166-160.) The latter pbilo- 
sopler wonld bave attempted to scale the 
mort perpendicular walls of the volcano, 
Dut ne one was bardy enough to second him, 
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of suffering, Such was the terrible passage of the Puertos Nevados, which I 
have only brietly noticed as an episode to the Peruvian conquest, but the 
account of whieh, in all its details, though it occupied but a few weeks in 
duration, would give one a hetter idea of the difficulties encountered by the 
Spanish cavaliers than volumes of ordinary narrative’? 

As Alvarado, after halting some time to restore his exhausted troops, began 
his mareh across the broad plateau, he was astonished by seeing the prints of 
horses’ hoofs on the soil. Spaniards, then, had been there before him, and, 
after all his toil and suffering, others had forestalled him in the enterprise 
against Quito! It is necessary tu say a few words in explanation of this. 

When Pizarro quitted Caxamalea, being sensible of the growing importance 
of San Miguel, the only port of entry then in the country, he despatched & 
person in whom he had great confidence to take charge of it, This person was 
Sebastian Benaleazar, a cavalier who afterwards placed his name in the first 
rank of the South American conquerors, for courage, capacity,—and cruelty. 
But this cavalier had hardly reached his government when, like Alvarado, he 
received such accounts of the riches of Quito that he determined, with the 
ioree at his command, though without orders, to nudertake its reduction, 

At the head of about a hundred and forty soldiers, horse and foot, and a 
stout body of Indian auxiliaries, he marched up the broad range of the Andes, 
to where it spreads ont into the table-land of Quito, by a road safer and more 
expeditious than that taken hy Alvarado. On the plains of Riobamba he 
encountered the Indian general Ruminavi. Several engagements followed, 
with doubtful suecess, when, in the end, science prevailed where courage was 
wel! matched, and the victorious Benaleazar planted the standard of Castile on 
the ancient towers of Atahuallpa, ‘The city, in honour of his general, Francis 
Pizarro, he named San Francisco del Quito. But great was his martifvation 
on finding that either the stories of its riehes had been fabricated, or that 
these riches were secreted by the natives. ‘The city was all that he gained by 
his victories,the shell without the pearl of price which gave it its value. 
While devouring his chagrin, as he best could, the Spanish captain received 
tidings of the approach of his superior, Almagro.!Y 

No sooner had the news of Alvarado's expedition reached Cuzco than 
Almagro left the place with a sinall force for San Miguel, proposing to 
strengthen hinself by a reinforcement from that quarter, and to march at 
once against the invaders, Greatly was he astonished, on his arrival in that 
city, to learn the departure of its commander. Doubting the loyalty of his 
motives, Almawro, with the buoyaney of spirit which belongs to youth, though 
in truth somewhat enfeebled by the infirmities of age, did not hesitate to follow 
Benaleazar at once across the mountains. 2 bre 

With his wonted enerzy, the intrepid veteran, overcoming all the difficulties 
of his march, in a few weeks placed himself aid his little company on the 
lofty plains which spread around the Indian city of Riobaiba ; though in his 
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'* Hy far the most spirited and thorough with no litde offrontery, In this document 


record of Alvarado’s mayeh is given by Ler- 
vera, Who has berrowed the pen of Livy de- 
seribing the Alpine march of Hannibal. (List. 
general, dec. 5, lib. 6 cap. 1, 2, 7, 8, 9 See 
also Pedro Pizarro, Deseab, y Cong., MS.— 
Oviedo, Hist. de las Tnedlas, MS., Parte 3, Lib. 
$, cap, 20,—and Carta de Pedro de Alvarado 
al Emperador, San Miguel, 15 de Enero, 1535, 
MS.—Alvaradlo, in a letter above cited, which 
is preserved in the Munoz collection, explains 
bo the emperor the grounds of his expedition, 


he touclies very brietly on the march, being 
chiefly vceupied by che negotiations with 
Almugru, and accompanying his remarks 
with auny dark suggestions a8 to the pulicy 
pursued by the Conquerors. 

© Pedro Vizarro, Descub, ¥ Conq., MS.— 
Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. 11, 
18; lib. 6, cap. 5, 6 —Oviedo, Hist. de las In- 
dias, MS., Parte 3, lib, 8, cap. 19.—Carta de 
Benaleazar, Ms, 
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progress he had more than one hot encounter with the natives, whose courage 
and perseverance formed a contrast sufliciently striking to the apathy of the 
Peruvians. Bnt the fire only slumbered in the bosom of the Peruvian. His 
hour had not yet come. = : 

At Riobamba, Almagro was soon joined by the conmander of San Miguel, 
who disclaimed, perhaps sincerely, any disloyal intent in his unauthorized 
expedition. Thus reinforced, the Spanish captain coolly awaited the coming 
of Alvarado, The forces of the latter, though in a less serviceable condition, 
were much superior in number and appointments to those of his rival. As 
they confronted each other on the broad plains of Riobamba, it seemed pro- 
bable that a fierce struggle must immediately follow, and the natives of the 
country have the satisfaction to see their wrongs avenged by the very hands 
that iicted them. But it was Almagro’s policy to avoid such an issue, 

Nevotiations were set on foot, in which each party stated his claims to the 
country. Meanwhile Alvarade’s men mingled freely with their countrymen in 
the opposite army, and heard there such magnificent reports of the wealth and 
wonders of Cuzco that many of them were inclined to change their present 
service for that of Pizarro. Their own leader, too, satisfied that Quito held 
out no recompense worth the sacrifices he had made, and was like to make by 
insisting on his claim, became now more sensible of the rashness of a course 
which must donbtless ineur the censure of his sovereign. In this temper, it 
was not ditticult for them to effect an adjustment of difficulties ; and it was 
agreed, as the basis of it, that the governor should pay one hundred thonsand 

esos cde oro to Alvarado, in consideration of which the latter was to resign to 
him his feet, his forces, and all his stores and munitions. His vessels, great 
and small, amounted to twelve in number, and the stm he received, thongh 
large, did not cover his expenses, ‘I'his treaty being settled, Alvarado pro- 
posed, before leaving the country, to have an interview with Pizarro.” 

The governor, meanwhile, had quitted the Peruvian capital for the sea- 
coast, from his desire to repel any invasion that might be attempted in that 
direction by Alvarado, with whose real movements he was still unacquainted, 
He left Cuzeo in charge of his brother Juan, a cavalier whose manners were 
such as, he thonght, would he likely to gain the good will of the native popu- 
lation. Pizarro also left ninety of his troops, as the garrison of the capital 
and the nucleus of his future colony. Then, taking the Inca Manco with 
him, he proceeded as far as Xauxa. At this place he was entertained by the 
Indian prince with the exhibition of a great national hunt,—sueh as has been 
already described in these pages.—in which immense numbers of wild animals 
were slaughtered, and the vienhas, and other races of Pernvian sheep, which 
oer over the mountains, driven into enclosures and relieved of their delicate 

eeces. 


* Cong. § Pob. del Pira, MS.—Nalurro, 
Relacion sumaria, MS.—V'edro Dizarro, Lre- 
scul. y Cona., MS.—Herrera, Hist. general, 
dec, 6, lib. 6, cap. S-10.—Oviedo, Hist, de las 
Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 20.—Carta 
de Tienaleazar, MS.—The amount of the bones 
paid to Alvarado ts scated very differently by 
writers. Rot hoch that cavalier and Atma- 
gro, in their letters to che emperor, which 
bave hitherto been unknown to historians, 
agree im the sum given in the teat, Alva. 
rado complains that Le bad no choice bur 
to take it, although it was greatly to his own 
Joss, and, by defeating his expedition, as he 
moviestly intimates, to the Joes of the crown, 


(Carta de Alvarado al Emperador, MS.) Al- 
magro, however, states that the sum paid was 
three times as much as the armament was 
worth; ‘a sacrifice,’ tie adds, ** which he 
made fo preserve peace, never dear at any 
price."—Strange sentiment for a Castilian 
eouqueror! (arta de Diego de Almagro ol 
Emperador, MS,, Oct. 15, 1524, 

** Carta de la Just. y Reg, de Xauja, M3.— 
‘elacion del primer Descub., MS.—Herrers, 
Mist. general, dec. §, lib, 6, cap, 16,—Mon- 
lesinos, Annales, MS., who 1434.—At this 
place the author of the Helacion del primer 
Hescubrimiente del Leva, the MS, so often 
quoted in these pages, abruptly terminates 
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The Spanish governor then proceeded to Pachacamac, where he received 
the grateful intelligence of the accommodation with Alvarado; and not 
long afterwards he was visited by that cavalier himself, previously to his 
embarkation. 

The meeting was conducted with courtesy and a show, at least, of good will 
on both sides, as there was no longer real cause for jealousy between the 

rties ; and each, as may be imagined, looked on the other with no little 
interest, as having achieved such distinetion in the bold path of adventure. 
Tn the comparison, Alvarado hai somewhat the advantage ; for Pizarro, though 
of commanding presence, had not the brilliant exterior, the free and joyous 
manner, Which, no less than his fresh complexion and sunny locks, hid won 
for the conqueror of Guatemala, in his campaigns against the Aztecs, the 
sobriquet of Tonatiuk, or “Child of the Sun.” 

Blithe were the revels that now rang through the ancient city of Pachi- 
camac; where, instead of songs, and of the sacrifices so often seen there in 
honour of the Indian deity, the walls echoed to the noise of tourneys and 
Moorish tilts of reeds, with which the martial adventurers loved to recall the 

rts of their native land. When these were concluded, Alvarado re-em- 
barked for his government of Guatemala, where his restless spirit soon 
involved him in other enterprises that ent short his arlventurous eareer. His 
expedition to Peru was eminently characteristic of the man. It was founded 
in injustice, conducted with rashness, and ended in disaster," 

The reduction of Pern might now be considered as, in a manner, aecom- 
plished. Some barbarous tribes in the interior, it is true, still held ont, and 
Alonso de Alvarado, a pradent and able officer, was employed to bring them 
into subjection. Benaleazay was still at Quito, of which he was subsequently 
pees governor by the crown, ‘There he was laying deeper the foundation 
of Spanish power, while he advanced the line of cotuynest still higher towards 
the north. But Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Indian monarchy, had sub 
mitted. The armies of Atahuallpa had heen beaten and seattered. ‘The 
empire of the Incas was dissolved ; and the prince who now wore the Peruvian 
diadem was but the shadow of a king, who held his commission from his 
conqueror, 

te first act of the governor was to determine on the site of the fnture 
capital of this vast colonial empire. Cuzeo, withdrawn amoung the mountains, 
was altogether too far removed from the sea-coust for a commercial people. 
The little settlement of San Miguel lay too far to the north. It was desirable 
to select some more central position, which could be easily found in one of the 
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fruitful valleys that hordered the Pacific. Sueh was that of Pachacamace, 
which Pizarro now oecupied. Bnt, on further examination, he preferred the 
neighbouring yalley of Rinne, which lay to the north, aml which took its 
name, signifying in the Qnichna tongue “one who speaks,” from a celebrated 
idol, whose shrine was much frequented by the Indians for the oracles it 
delivered. Through the valley towed a broad stream, which, like a great 
artery, was miule, as usual by the natives, to supply a thousand finer veins 
that meandered through the beantiful meadows, 

On this river Pizarro fixed the site of his new capital, at somewhat less than 
two leagues’ distance from its mouth, which expanded into a commodious 
haven for the commerce that the prophetic eye of the founder saw would one 
day—and no very distant one—fioat on its waters. The central situation of 
the spot recomuiended it as a suitable residence for the Peruvian viceroy, 
Whence he might hold easy communication with the different parts of the 
country and keep vigilant watch over his Indian vassals. The climate was 
delightful, and, enone only twelve degrees south of the line, was so far tem- 
nered by the cool breezes that generally blow from the Pacific, or from the 
spposite quarter down the frozen sides of the Cordilleras, that the heat was 
less than tn corresponding latitudes on the continent, It never rained on the 
coast ; but this dryness was corrected by a vaporons cloud, which, through the 
summer months, hung like a curtain over the valley, sheltering it from the rays 
of a tyopical sun, and imperceptibly distilling a refreshing moisture, that 
clothed the fields in the brightest verdure, 

The name bestowed on the infant capital was Ciudad de los Reyes, or City 
of the Kings, in honour of the day, being the sixth of January, 1535,—the 
festival of Epiphany,—when it was said to have been founded, or more pro- 
hably when its site was determined; as its actnal foundation seems to have 
heen twelve days later.*° But the Castilian name ceased to be used even 
within the first generation, and was supplanted by that of Lima, into which 
the original Indian naine of Rimac was corrupted hy the Spaniards.?! 

The city was laid out on a very regular plan. The streets were to be much 
wider than usual in Spanish towns, and perfectly straight, crossing one another 
at right angles, and so far asunder as to afford ample space for gardens to the 
dwellings, and for public synaves. If was arranged in a triangular form, 
having the river for its base, the waters of which were to be carried, by means 
of stone conduits, through all the principal streets, affording facilities for irvi- 
gating the grounds around the houses, 

No sooner had the governor decided on the site and on the plan of the city 
than he commenced operations with charateristie energy. The Indians were 
collected from a distance of more than a hindred miles to aid in the work. 
The Spaniards applied themselves with vigour to the task, under the eye of 
their chief. ‘The sword was exchanged for the tool of the artisan. ‘The camp 
was converted into a hive of diligent labourers ; and the sounds of war were 
sneceeded hy the peaceful hum of a lnsy population, The plaza, which was 
exteusive, was to be surrounded by the cathedral, the palace of the viceroy, 
that of the municipality, and other public buildings ; and their foundations 


© So says Quintana, who follows in this 
what he p ices & sure authority, Father 
Bernabe Colw, in his book entitled Fundacion 
te Lima. Espaioles célebres, tom. ii. p. 250, 
Total, 

* The MSS. of the old Conquerors show 
how, from the very first, the name of Lima 
superseded the original Indian title: * ¥ el 


Tharques se passe & Limu y fundo la ciudad 
de los treyes que agora es." (Pedro Pizarro, 
Desenh. y Cong., MS.) * Asimismo onlena- 
ron que se pasusen cl Nicest gue teniau en 
Xauxa poblude & este Valle de Lima donde 
agora ¢§ esta ciudad de los Reyes, i aqui se 
pobdlo.”” Cong. i Pob, del Piru, M8, 
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were laid on a seale and with a solidity which defied the assaults of time, and, 
in some instances, even the more formidable shock of earthqnakes, that, at 
different periods, have laid portions of the fair capital in rins,** 

While these events were going on, Almagro, the Marshal, as he is usually 
termed hy chroniclers of the time, had gone to Cuzco, whither he was seut by 
Pizarro to take command of that eapital. He received also instructions to 
undertake, either by himself or by his captains, the conquest of the countries 
towards the south, forming part of Chili. Almagro, since his arrival at Caxa- 
malea, had seemed willing to smother his ancient feelings of resentment 
towards his associate, or, at least, to conceal the expression of them, and had 
eonsented to take command under him in obedience to the roval mandate. THe 
had even, in his despatehes, the magnanimity to make honourable mention 
of Pizarro, as one anxions to promote the interests of the crown, Yet he did 
not so far trust his companion as to neglect the precaution of sending a eonfi- 
dential agent to represent his own services, When Hernando Pizarro undertook 
his mission to the mother-conntry. 

That cavalier, after touching at St. Domingo, had arrived withont accident 
at Seville in January, 1534. Besides the royal fifth, he took with him gold to 
the value of half a million of pesos, together with a large quantity of silver, the 
property of private adventurers, some of whom, satisfied with their vains, had 
returned to Spain in the same vessel with himself. The custom-house was 
filled with solid ingots, and with vases of different forms, imitations of animals, 
flowers, fountains, and other objects, exeented with more or less skill, and all 
of pure gold, to the astonishment of the spectators, who flocked from the neigh- 
houring country to gaze on these marvellous productions of Indian art.** Most 
of the manufactured articles were the property of the crown : and Hernando 
Pizarro, after a short stay at Seville, selected some of the most gorgeons speci- 
mens, aud erossed the country to Calataynd, where the enrperor was holding 
the eortes of Aragon, 

Hernando was instantly admitted to the royal presence, and obtained a 
gracious audience, He was more conversant with courts than either of his 
brothers, and his manners, when in situations that imposed a restraint on the 
natural arrogance of his temper, were graceful and even attractive. Ina 
respectful tone, he now recited the stirring adventures of his brother and his 
little troop of followers, the fatigues they had endured, the diticulties they had 
overcome, their capture of the Pernvian Inca, and his maguificent ransom. 
He had not to tell of the massacre of the nnfortunate prince, for that tragic 
event, which had oceurred since his departure from the commtry, was still un- 
known to hun, The cavalier otneaten on the productiveness of the soil, and 
on the civilization of the people, evinced by their proficieney in various 
mechanie arts ; in proof of which he displayed the manufactures of wool and 
cotton and the rich ornaments of gold and silver, ‘The monareh’s eyes sparkled 
with delight as he gazed on these last. He was too sagacions not to appreciate 
the advantages of a conquest which secured to him a country so rich in art 
cultural resources, But the returus from these must necessarily be gradual and 
long deferred ; and he may be excused for listening with still greater satistac- 
tion to Pizarro’s tales of its mineral stores; for his ambitious projects had 


2¥ Montesinos, Annales, MS. afio 1535— sulted, Residence in South America, vol, ii. 
Cony. i Pob, del Piru, MS.—The remains ef — chap. 3. ; : 
Vizarro’s palace may still be discerned in the 2 Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. 6, Grp. 
Callejon de Petateros, Says Stevenson, who 13,—Lista de tode to que Hernando Pizarro 
fives the best account of Lima to be found in — trajo del Peru, ap. MSs. de Muboz. 
any miodert book of travels which 1 have con- 
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drained the imperial treasury, amd he saw in the golden tide thus unexpectedly 
poured in upon him the immediate means of replenishing it. 

Charles made no difficulty, therefore, in granting the petitions of the fortu- 
ate adventurer, All the previous grants to Francisco Pizarro and his 
associates were confirmed in the fullest manner; aud the boundaries of the 
governors jurisdiction were extended seventy leagues farther towards the 
south. Nor did Almagro’s services, this time, go unrequited. Ile was em 
wowered to discover and ovcupy the country for the distance of two hundred 
acne, beginning at the southern limit of Pizarro’s territory.** Charles, in 
still further proof of his satisfaction, was ereeinnay sleased to address a letter 
to the two commanders, in which he complimented them on their prowess and 
thanked them for their services. This act of justice to Almagro would have 
been highly honourable to Hernando Pizarro, considering the unfriendly rela- 
tions in which they stood to each other, had it not been made necessary by the 
presence of the marshal's own agents at court, who, as already noticed, Stood 
yealy to supply any deficiency in the statements of the Span : 

In this display of the royal bounty, the envoy, as will readily be believed, 
did not go without his reward. He was Jodged as an attendant of the court ; 
was made a knight of Sautiago, the most prized of the chivalric orders in 
Spain; was empowered to equip an armament, and to take command of it; 
aud the royal officers at Seville were required to aid him in his views and 
facilitate his embarkation for the Indies.** 

The arrival of Hernando Pizarro in the country, and the reports spread by 
him and his followers, created a sensation among the Spaniards such as had 
not been felt since the first voyage of Columbus, The discovery of the New 
World had tilled the minds of men with indefinite expectations of wealth, of 
which almost every succeeding expedition hai proved the fallacy. The con- 
quest of Mexico, though calling forth general admiration as a brilliant and 
wonderful exploit, had as yet failed to produce those golden results which had 
heen so fondly anticipated. The splendid promises held out by Francisco 
Pizarro on his recent visit to Spain had not revived the confidence of his 
countrymen, nude incredulous by repeated disappointment. All that they 
were assured of was the dificulties of the enterprise ; and their distrust of its 
results was sufliciently shown by the small number of followers, and those 
ouly of the most desperate stamp, who were willing to take their chance in 
the adventure. 4 

But now these promises were realized. Tt was no longer the golden reports 
that they were to trust, Int the gold itself, which was displayed in such pro- 
fusion before them, All eyes were now tumed towards the West. The 
broken sponte saw in it the quarter where he was to repair his fortunes 
as speedily as he had ruined them, The merchant, instead of seeking the 
precious commodities of the East, looked in the opposite direction, and counted 
ou far higher gains, where the most common articles of life commanded so 
exorbitant prices. The cavalier, eager to win both gold and glory at the point 
of his lance, thonght to find a fair field for his prowess on the mountain- 
plains of the Andes. Hernando Pizarro found that his brother had judged 
rightly in allowing as many of his company as chose to return home, confident 


* The country te be occupied received the till designates that narrow strip of fruitful 
name of New Toledo in the royal grant, as tlie Jaud between the Andes and the ocean, which 
couguests of Pizarro had heen designated by stretches 1) the southern extremity of the 
pt ot ee ene. But the present aitempt  — cvutinenr > 
to change the Indian name was as ineflectuul ~ Herrera, Bist. gener: i 
as the former, and the ancient title of Chili PG 
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that the display of their wealth wonld draw ten to his banner for every one 
that quitted it, 

In a short time that cavalier saw himself at the head of one of the most 
numerous and well-appointed armaments, probably, that had left the shores 
of Spain since the great fleet of Ovando, in the time of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. It was scarcely more fortunate than this. Hardly had Herdando put 
to sea when a violent tempest fell on the squadron and compelled him to 
return to port and refit. At length he crossed the ocean, anil reached the 
little harbour of Nombre de Dios in safety. But no preparations had been 
made for his coming, and, as he was detained here some time before he could 
pass the mountains, his company suffered greatly from seareity of food. In 
their extremity, the most unwholesome articles were greedily devonved, and 
many a cavalier spent his little savings to procure himself a niserable sub- 
sistence. Disease, as usual, trod closely in the track of fainine, and numbers 
of the unfortmate adventurers, sinking under the unaccustomed heats of the 
climate, perished on the very thresholil of discovery. 

It was the tale so often repeated in the history of Spanish enterprise. A 
few, more lucky than the rest, stumbled on sowie unexpected prize, and hun- 
dreds, attracted by their success, pressed forward in the same path. But the 
rich spoil which lay on the surface had been already swept away by the first 
comers, and those whe followed were to win their treasure by long-protracted 
and painful exertion, Broken in spirit and in fortune, many returned in dis- 
gust to their native shores, while others remained where they were, to die in 
despair. They thought to dig for gold; but they dug only their graves. 

Yet it fared not thus with all Pizarro’s company. Many of them, crossing 
the Isthmus with him to Panama, came in time to Peru, where, in the des- 

rate chances of its revolutionary struggles, some few arrived at posts of 
profit and distinction. Among those who first reached the Peruvian shore 
was an emissary sent by Almagro’s agent to inform him of the important 
grant made to him by the crown. The tidings reached him just as he was 
inaking his entry into Cuzco, where he was received with all respect by Juan 
and Gonzalo Pizarro, who, in obedience to their brother's conamnands, instantly 
resigned the government of the capital into the marshal’s hands. But Aluiagro 
was greatly elated on finding himself now placed by his sovereign in @ com- 
mand that made him independent of the man who had so deeply wronged 
him; and he intimated that in the exercise of his present authority he 
acknowledged no snperior. In this lordly humour he was confirmed by several 
of his followers, who insisted that Cuzeo fell to the south of the territory ceded 
to Pizarro, and consequently came within that now granted to the iarshal. 
Among these followers were several of Alvarado’s men, who, though of better 
condition than the soldiers of Pizarro, were nnder much worse discipline, and 
had acquired, indeed, a spirit of unbridled license under that unsernpulous 
chief." They now evinced little concern for the native population of Cuzco, 
and, not content with the public edifices, seized on the dwellings of individuals, 
where it suited their convenience, appropriating their contents without cere- 
mony,—showing as little respect, in short, for person or property as if the 
place had been taken by story.?* 


* In point of discipline they presented a 
reruarkable .contrast 16 the Conquerors of 
Peru, if we may take the word of Pedro Pi- 
uurco, Who assures us that his comrades would 
not bave plucked so much as an ear of corn 
without leave from their commander; “Que 
los que pasamos con ¢l Marquez & la con- 


quista no eve hombre que osuse tomar voa 
mazorea de tabi sin licencia.” Lrescub, y 
Cong. MS. 

= 'Se eutraron de paz en la ciudad del 
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cibir i les tomuron la Ciudad con todo quanto 
barvia de dentro lenas Ins casas de mucha ropa 
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While these events were passing in the ancient Peruvian capital, the 
governor was still at Lima, where he was greatly disturbed by the accounts 
he received of the new lionours conferred on his associate. He did not know 
that his own jurisdiction had been extended seventy leagnes farther to the 
south, and he entertained the sume suspicion with Almagro, that the capital 
of the Incas did not rightinlly come within his present limits. Te saw all the 
mischief likely to result from this opulent city falling into the hands of his 
rival, who would thus have an almost indefinite means of gratifying his own 
cupidity and that of his followers, He felt that, under the present cireum- 
stances, it was not sate to allow Almagro to anticipate the possession of power 
to which, as yet, he had no legitimate right; for the despatches containing 
the warrant for it still remained with Hernando Pizarro, at Panama, and all 
that had reached Peru was a copy of a garbled extract. 

Without loss of time, therefore, he sent instruetions to Cuzco for his 
brothers to resume the government, while he defended the measure to Almagro 
on the ground that when he should hereafter receive his credentials it would 
be unbecoming to be found already in possession of the post. Te coneluded 
by urging him to go forward without delay in his expedition to the south. | 

But neither the marshal nor his friends were pleased with the idea of so 
soon relinquishing the authority which they now considered as his right, ‘The 
Pizarros, on the other hand, were pertinacious in reclaiming it. The dispute 
grew warmer and warmer. Each party had its supporters; the city was split 
into factions ; and the municipality, the soldiers, and even the Indian popu- 
lation took sides in the struggle for power. Matters were proceeding to ex- 
tremily, menacing the capital with violence and bloodshed, when Pizarro bin- 
self appeared among them.7% 

On receiving tidings of the fatal conseqnences of his mandates, he had 
posted in all haste to Cuzco, where he was greeted with undisguised joy hy the 
natives, as well as by the more temperate Spaniards, anxions to avert the 
impending storm. The governor's first interview was with Almagro, whom he 
embraced with a seewiny cordiality in his manner, and, without any show of 
resentment, inquired into the canse of the present disturhances, To this the 
marshal replied by throwing the blame on Pizarro’s brothers ; but, although 
the goveruor reprimanded them with some asperity for their violenee, it was 
soon evident that his sympathies were on their side, and the dangers of a fend 
between the two associates seemed greater than ever, Tlappily, it was post- 
poned by the intervention of some common friends, who showeil more dis« 
cretion than their leaders, With their aid a reconciliation was at length 
ellected, on the grounds su hstantially of their ancient compat, 

" It was agreed that their friendship should be maintained inviolate ; and, 
: v a Saeron that rellects no great credit on the parties, it was provided 
hat neither should malign nor tlisparage the other, especially in their de- 
ae to te sy wa and that neither should hold communication with 
pe pe ete a the ei of his confederate ; lastly, that both 
be i foe me te profits of future discovery should be shared equally 
my » associates. 1e wrath of Tfeaven was invoked hy the most solemn 
huprecations on the heal of whichever should violate this compact, and the. 


i algunas one i plata i otras muchas cosas, j las 
que no estaban bien Henas las enchian de Jo 
que tomabar de las dewas casas de le dicha 
ciudad, sin peusir que en ello hacian ofensa 
alguna Tivina ni hiinana, i porquesta es una 
cosa larga § casi incomprehensible, la dexase 
el fricin de qnien mus entiende aunque cnet 


fafio rescebido por parte de los naturales cerca 
wane articnle 40 Be pa por rais pecados que 
i quisiera Suber ni haver visto.” Be | 
Pob. del Piru, Ms. ae 
* Pedro Pizarro, Deseub, y Cong., MS.— 
Jlerreva, Hist. general, dec. 5, lib. 7, cap, — 
Vong, i ob. del Piva, 118. 
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Almighty was implored to visit the offender with loss of property and of life 
in this world, and with eternal perdition in that to come!*" The parties 
further bound themselves to the observance of this contract by a solemn oath 
taken on the sacrament, as it was held in the hands of Father Bartolomé de 
Segovia, who concluded the ceremony by performing mass. The whole pro- 
ceeding, and the articles ef agreement, were carefully recorded by the notary, 
in an instrament bearing date June 12th, 1535, and attested by a long list of 
witnesses.” 

Thus did these two ancient comrades, after trampling on the ties of friend- 
ship and honour, hope to knit themselves to each other by the holy bands of 
religion, That it should have been necessary to resort to so extraordinary a 
measure inight have furnished them with the best proof of its inefiicacy. 

Not long after this accommodation of their differences, the marshal raised 
his standard for Chili ; and numbers, won by his popular manners and by his 
liberal largesses,—liberal to prodigality,—eagerly joined in the euterprise, 
which they fondly trusted would lead even to greater riches than they had 
fonnd in Pern, ‘Two Indians, Paullo Topa, a brother of the Inca Manco, and 
Villac Umnu, the high-priest of the nation, were sent in advanee, with three 
Spaniards, to prepare the way for the little army. A detachment of a hundred 
and fifty men, under an officer named Sawvedra, uext followed. Almagro re- 
tained behind to collect further reeruits; but before his levies were con. 
pleted he began his march, feeling himself inseenre, with his diminished 
strength, in the neighbourhood of Pimarro!# The remainder of his forces, 
when mustered, were to follow him, 

Thus relieved of the presence of his rival, the governor returned without 
further delay to the coast, to resume his labours in the settlement of the 
couitey. Besides the principal city of The Kings,” he established others 
along the Pacific, destined to become hereafter the flourishing marts of com- 
meree. The most important of these, in honour of his birthplace, he named 
Truxillo, planting it on a site already indicated by Almagro.*? Te made also 
numerous repartiméientos both of lands and Indians among his followers, in 
the usual manner of the Spanish Conyuerors ;* though here the ignorance of 
the real resonrees of the country led to very different results from what he 
had intended, as the territory smallest in extent not mnfrequently, from the 
hidden treasures in its bosom, turned ont greatest in value,** 


@ «T suplicamos isu infinita bondad que 
J qualqnier de nos que fuere en contrario de 
In asi convenido, con todo rigurdejusticia per. 
mite la perdicion de su anima, fin y mal aco- 
vamicnto de su vida, destruicion y perdimicnto 
de su farnitia, honrras, y baciendu." ‘Capi- 
tulacion eutre lizarroy Almagro, 12 de Junio, 
1535, MS. 

~ This remarkable document, the original 
of which is preserved in the archives of Si- 
manecas, may be found entire in the Castilian, 
in Appendix No, 11, 

~ “EI Adelantado Almagro despuer que st 
vido en el Cureo descarnado de sn jente temio 
al Marquez no le prendiese por las altera- 
civnes pasulas que liavia tenido con sus hea 
Nanos como ya hemos dicho, i dicen que por 
seY avisado dello tomé la posta i se fue al puc- 
blo de Paria donde estava su Capitan Saave- 
dea” Cong, iPob, del Piru, MS. 

* Carta de FP. Pizarro a Molina, MS. 

» L have before me copies of two grauts of 


encomiendas by Pizarro, the one dated at 
Xauxa, 1524, the other at Cureo, 1549,—They 
emphatically enjoin on the eolomist the re- 
ligions instruction of the natives under bis 
care, 13 well as Kind anil considerate usage. 
Tlow ineffectual were the recommendations 
may be inferred from the lament of the anony- 
WwouUs contemporary often cited, that ** from 
this time forth the pest of peysonal servitude 
was established among the Indians, equally 
disustrous to body and soml of beth the 
master aml the slave." (Cong. i Pob. del 
Tirn, MS.) This honest burst ot indignation, 
notte Lave been expected in the rude Uon- 
sjueror, came probably from an ecclesiustic. 

s+ EL Marques lizo encomiendas ¢n los 
Tspaiiules, las quales fueron por noticias que 
ni el sabia lo que dava ni nadie lo que rescelia 
sino a tiento ya poco Tous 6 menus, y asi mu 
ches que pensaron que st Jes dava pocos se 
hallaron con mucho hy al contrario.”” Onde- 
gardo, Rel. Prim, M5. 
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But nothing claimed so much of Pizarro’s care as the rising metropolis of 
Lima: and so eagerly did he press forward the work, and so well was he 
seconded hy the multitude of eed at his command, that he had the 
satisfaction to sec his young capital, with its stately edifices ani its pomp of 
gardens, rapidly advancing towards completion. It is pleasing to contemplate 
the softer features in the character of the rude soldier, as he was thus ocen ied 
with henling up the vavages of war and laying broad the foundations of an 
empire more civilized than that which he had overthrown, This peaceful 
occupation formed a contrast to the life of incessant turmoil in which he had 
been hitherto ensaged. It seemed, too, better suited to his own advancing 
ae, which naturally invited to repose, And, if we may trust his chroniclers, 
there was no part of his career in which he took greater satisfaction. It is 
certain there is no part which has been viewed with greater satisfaction hy 
posterity ; and, amidst the woe and desolation which Pizarro and his followers 
brought on the devoted land of the Incas, Lima, the beautifnl City of the 
Kings, still survives as the most glorious work of his creation, the fairest gem 
on the shores of the Pacific. 


CHAPTER X. 


ESCAPE OF TUE INCA—RETURN OF HERNANDO PIZARRO—RISING OP THE 
PERUVIANK — SIRGE AND BURNING OF CUZCO —~ DISTRESSES OF THE 
SPANTARDS—STORMING OF THE PORTRESS—PIARRUS DISMAY—THE INCA 


RASHES THE SIEGE, 
1536-1536. 


Wrror the absence of his rival Almagro yelieved Pizarro from all immediate 
tlisquietude from that «uarter, his authority was menaced in another, where 
he had least expected it. This was from the native population of the country. 
Hitherto the Peruvians had shown only a tame and submissive temper, that 
inspired their conquerors with too much contempt to leave room for appre- 
hension, ‘I'hey had passively acquiesced in the usurpation of the invaders,— 
had seen one monarch butchered, auother placed on the vacant throne, their 
temples despuiled of their treasures, their capital and conntry Sppropriaied 
and cisaere out among the Spaniards, but, with the exception of an occa- 
sional skirmish in the mountain-passes. not a blow had heen struck in defence 
of their rights. Yet this was the warlike nation which had spread its con- 
quests aver so large a part of the continent ! 

Tn his career, Pizarro, though he serupled at nothing to effect his object, 
had not usually countenanced such supertluous acts of cruelty as had too often 
stained the arms of his countrymen in other parts of the continent, and which 
in the course of a few years had exterminated nearly a whole population in 
Hispaniola, He had strnck one astounding blow, by the seizure of Atahu- 
allpa; aud he seemed willing to rely on this to strike terror into the natives. 
He even affected some respect for the institutions of the country, and had 
repliced the monarch he had wurdered by another of the legitimate line. Yet 
this was but a pretext. The kingdom had experienced a revolution of the 
most decisive kind. Its ancient institutions were subyerted. Its heaven- 
descended aristocracy was levelled almost to the condition of the peasant. 
The people became the serfs of the Conquerors, Their dwellings in the capital 
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—at least, after the arrival of Alvarado’s oflicers—were seized aul appro- 
priated. The temples were turned into stables; the royal residences into 
harracks for the troops. The sanctity of the religious houses was violated. 
‘Thousands of matrons and maidens, who, however erroneous their faith, lived 
in chaste seclusion in the conventual establishments, were now turned abroad 
and became the prey of a licentions soldiery.! A favourite wife of the young 
Inca was debauched by the Castilian officers. The Inca, himself treated with 
contemptuons indifference, found that he was a poor dependant, if not a tool, 
in the hands of his conquerors.? 

Yet the Inca Manen was a man of a lofty spirit and a courageous heart : 
such a one as might have challenged comparison with the bravest of his ances- 
tors in the prouder days of the empire. Stung to the quick by the humiliations 
to which he was exposed, he repeatedly urged Pizarro to restore him to the real 
exercise of power, as well as to the show of it. But Pizarro evaded a request 
so incompatible with his own ambitious schemes, or, indeed, with the poliey 
of Spain, and the young Inca and his nobles were left to brood over their 
injuries in secret and await patiently the hour of vengeance. 

The dissensions among the Spaniards themselves seemed to afford a favour- 
able opportunity for this. ie Peruvian chiefs hell many conferences 
together on the Subject, and the high-priest Villac Umu urged the necessity 
of arising so soon as Almagro had withdrawn his forces from the city. It 
would then be comparatively easy, by assaulting the inviulers on their several 
posts, scattered as they were over the cougtry, to overpower them by superior 
utumbers, and shake ol! their detested whe hefore the arrival of fresh rein- 
forcements should rivet it for ever on the necks of his countrymen, A plan for 
a general rising was formed, and it was in conformity to it that the priest was 

ected hy the Inca to bear Almayro company on the march, that he might 
secure the co-operation of the natives in the country, and then secretly return 
—as in fact he did—to take a part in the insurrection, 

To carry their plans into eflect, it became necessary that the Inca Maneo 
should leave the city and present himself among his people. Me found no 
ditieulty in withdrawing from Cuzeo, where his presence was scarcely heeded 
by the Spaniards, as his nominal power was held in little deferenee by the 
haughty and confident Conquerors. But in the capital there was a body of 
Indian allies more jealous of his movements. These were from the tribe of 


* So saye the author of the Conquista ¥ Pe- 
blacion det Piru,» contemporary writer, who 
describes what Le saw binself, as wellas what 
he gathered from others, Several cirenm- 
stances, especially the hunest indignation he 
expresses at the excesses of the Conquerors, 
lead one to suppose be may Lave been an ec- 
clesiastic, one of the goud men whe attended 
the cruel expedition on an errand of love aud 
merey, [t isto be hoped that bis credulity 
leads lim to exaggerate the misdveds of his 
countrymen. According to Lim, there were 
full six thousand women of rank living in the 
convents of Cuzeo, served each by filteen or 
twenty fermaje attendants, most of whom that 
did not perish in the war suffered & aore 
melancholy fate, as the victims of prostitn- 
tion. ‘Tbe passage is su remurkable, avd the 
MS. so rare, that Iwill cite it in the original : 
“ De estas sefotas del Cuzco es cierto de tener 
grande sentimiento cl que tuviese &lguna hu- 
manidad en el pecho, que ett titupo de la 


prosperidad del Cuzea quando los Espafioles 
entraron en el bavia grand cantidud de se- 
fiuras que temian sus casas i sus asientos mai 
quictas i susegadas | vivian mui politleamente 
i como mui buenas tmougeres, cada sefera 
acompomuda con quince o veinte mugeres que 
tenia de servicio en si casa bicn traidas | ade- 
rezadus, i no salian menos desto t con grand 
onestidad i gravedad i atavio 4 8a nsanza, 1 es 
a Ja cantidad destas sefioras principales creo 

sel... que avin mas de seis mil 
de servicio que creo yo qué eran mas 
de veinte mil mugere? sin las de servicio | 
Taspaconas que eran tas que andavan ceme 
beatas, i dende & dos aos cast no se allava en 
el Cuxee t su tierra sine cada qual i qual por- 
qne muchas muricron en la wuerra que huvoi 
Jas otras vinierow Ina mas a set malas mu- 
seeves. Seflor perdove a quien fue la causa 
desto i aquien no lo remedia pudiendo,” Cong. 
i Pob. del Piro, MS, 

* Thid.. nbi supra. 
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the Caiavis, a warlike race of the north, too recently reduced by the hicas to 
have much sympathy with them or their institutions. There were about a 
thousand of this people in the place, and, as they had conceived some suspicion 
of the Inea's purposes, they kept an eye on his movements and speedily 
reported his absence tu Juan Pizarro. : 2 

‘Khat cwvalier, at the head of a small bedy of horse, instantly marched in 
pursuit of the fugitive, whom he was so fortunate as to discover jn a thicket 
of reeds, in which he had sought to conceal himself, at no great distance from 
the city. Manco was arrested, brought back a prisoner to Cuzco, and placed 
under a strony suard in the fortress. The conspiracy seemed now at an end ; 
and nothing was left to the unfortunate Peruvians but to bewail their ruined 
hopes, and to give utterance to their ecg bee ame in doleful ballads, which 
reliearsed the captivity of their Inca and the downfall of his royal house.* 

While these things were in progress, Hernando Pizarro returned to Ciudad 
de los Reves, bearing with him the royal commission for the extension of his 
brother's powers, as well as of those conceded to Almagro. The envoy also 
bronght the royal patent conferrine on Francisco Pizarro the title of Margues 
de los Atavitlos,—a provinee in Peru. Thus was the fortunate adventurer 
placed in the ranks of the proud aristocracy of Castile, few of whose members 
canld boast—if they had the courage to boast—their elevation from so humble 
an origin, as still fewer could justify it by a show of greater services to the, 
crown. 

‘The new amarquis resolved not to forward the commission, at present, to the 
marshal, whom he designed to engage still deeper in the conquest of Chili, that 
his attention might be diverted from Cuzco, which, however, his brother 
assured him, now fell, without doubt, within the newly-extended limits of his 
own territory. ‘To make more sure of this important prize, he deepeisaes Tler- 
nando to take the government of the capital into his own hands, as the one 
ad his brothers on whose talents and practical experience he placed greatest 
reliauce. 

Hernando, notwithstanding his arragant bearing towards his countrymen, 
had ever manifested a more than ordinary sympathy with the Indians, He 
had been the friend of Atahuallpa,—to such a degree, Indeed, that it was said, 
if he had been in the camp at the time, the fate of that unhappy monarch 
would probably have been averted. He now showed a similar fricndly dispo- 
sition towards his successor, Maneo, He cansed the Pernvian prince to be 
liberated from confinement, and gradually admitted him to some intimacy 
with himself. ‘The crafty Indian availed himself of his freedom to mature his 
plans for the rising, hut with so much caution that no suspicion of them 
crossed the wind of Hernando. Seerecy and silence ave characteristic of the 
American, alnost as invariably as the peculiar colour of his skin. Manco 
‘liselosed to his conqueror the existence of several heaps of treasure and the 
places where they had been secreted ; and when he had thus won his eonfi- 
tlence he stinmlated his cupidity still further by an account of a statue of pure 
cold of his father Tuayna Capac, which the wily Pernyian requested leave to 
bring from a seeret cave in which it was deposited, among the neighbouring 
Andes, Hernando, blinded hy his avarice, consented to the Inea’s departure. 

Tle sent with him two Spauish soldiers, less as a guard than to aid him in 
the sy we of his expedition. A week elapsed, and yet he did not return, nor 
were there any tidings to be gathered of him. ITlernando now saw his error, 
especially as his own suspicions were confirmed by,the unfavourable reports of 


Tino Mzarro, Deseub, y Cong, MS— — 2.—Conq. i Pub. del Piru, MS,—Zarate, Cong, 
Merrers, Ilist. general, dec, 6, lib, $, cap. J, del Peru, lib. 2, cap, 3. 
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his Indian allies. Without farther delay, he despatched his brother Juan, at 
the head of sixty horse, in quest of the Peruvian prince, with orders to bring 
him back once more a prisoner to his capital. 

That cavalier, with his well-armed troops, soon traversed the environs of 
Cuzeo, without discovering any vestige of the fugitive. The country was 
remarkably silent and deserted, until, as he approached the mountain-rauge 
that hems in the valley of Yueay, about six leagues from the city, he was met 
by the two Spaniards who had accompanied Manco. ‘Chey informed Pizarro 
that it was only at the point of the sword he could recover the Inea, for the 
country was all in arms, and the Peruvian chief at its head was preparing to 
mareh on the capital. Yet he had offered no violence to their persons, but hal 
allowed them to return in safety. 

The Spanish captain found this story fully confirmed when he arrived at the 
river Yueay, on the cL ga bank of which were drawn wp the Lodian bat- 
talions to the number of many thousand men, who, with their young monarch 
at their head, prepared to dispute his passaye. 11 seemed that they could not 
feel their position suificiently strong without placing a river,as usual, hetween 
them and their encmy. The Spaniards were not checked hy this obstacle, 
The stream, though deep, was narrow; and, plunging in, they swan their 
horses boldly across, amidst a tempest of stones and arrows that rattled thick 
as hail on their harness, finding oceasionally some crevice or vulnerable point, 

though the wounds thus reecived only goaded them to more desperate 
efforts. ‘The barbarians fell back as the cavaliers made good their Janding ; 
but, without allowing the latter time to form, they returned with a spirit 
which they had hitherto seldom displayed, and enveloped them on all sides 
with their greatly superior numbers. ‘The fht now raged fiercely, Many of 
the Indians were armed with lances headed with copper tempered almost to 
the hardness of steel, and with huge maces and battle-axes of the same metal. 
Their defensive armour, also, was in many respects excellent, consisting of 
stout donblets of quilted cotton, shields covered with skins, and casynes richly 
ornamented with gold and jewels, or sometimes made like those of the Mexi- 
cans, in the fantastic shape of the heads of will animals, garnished with rows 
of teeth that griimed horribly above the visage of the warrier.! The whole 
army wore in aspect of martial ferocity, under the control of much higher 
nilitary discipline than the Spaniards had before seen in the country. 

The little band of eavaliers, shaken by the fury of the Indian assault, were 
thrown at first into some disorder, hut at length, cheering on one another 
with the old war-ery of “St. Jago,” they formed in solid column and charged 
holdly into the thick of the enemy, ‘The Jatter, incapable of withstanding the 
shock, gave way, or were trampled down wider the feet of the horses or pierced 
by the lances of the riders. Yet their fight was coudneted with some order : 
and they turned at intervals, to let off a volley of arrows or to deal furious 
blows with their pole-axes and war-elubs. They fought as if conscious that 
they were wider the eye of their Inea, : 

Tt was evening Lefore they had entirely quitted the level ground and with- 
drawn into the fastnesses of the lofty range of hills which belt round the 
beautiful valley of Yueay, Juan Pizarro and his little treop encamped on the 


* “Es gente," says Oviedo, * muy belicoss 
émuy diestra; sus armas son picas, 6 ondas. 
porras 6 Alabardas de Plata 6 ove @ cobre.” 
(Hist. de lus lidias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 4, cap. 
17.) Xerez has wale a good enumeration of 
the native Peruvian arms. (Cong, del Peru, 
ap. Bareia, tum, tii, p. 20.) Father Velusco 


has added conziderably to this catalogue, Ac- 
cording to him, they usel copper swords, 
poniards, and other European weapons. (Hist. 
de Quite, tum, L pp. 176-180.) He does uot 
insist on their knowledge of firearms before 
the Conquest! 
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level at the base of the mountains. He had gained a victory, as usmal, over 
immense odds ; but he had never seen a field so well disputed, and his victory 
had cost him the lives of several men and horses, while many more had been 
wonnded, anid were nearly disabled by the fatizues of the day. But he trusted 
the severe lesson he hail inilicted on the enemy, whose slaughter was great, 
would ernsh the spirit of resistance. Ie was deceived, : 

The following morning, great was his dismay to see the passes of the monn- 
tains filled up with dark lines of warriors, stretching as far as the eye could 
penctrate into the depths of the sierra, while dense masses of the enemy were 
gathered like thander-clouds along the slopes and summits. as if ready to pour 
down in fury on the assailants, The gronnil, altogether unfavourable to the 
ynanceuvres of cavalry, gtve every advantage to the Peruvians, who rolled 
down huge rocks from their elevated position and sent off incessant showers 
of missiles on the heads of the Spaniards. Juan Pizarro did not care to 
entangle himself farther in the perilous defile; and, though he repeatedly 
charged the enemy and drove them back with considerable loss, the second 
nicht found him with men and horses wearied aud wounded, and as little ad- 
vanced in the object of his expedition as on the preceding evening, From 
this embarrassing position, after a day or two more spent in unprofitable 
hostilities, he was surprised by a summons from his brother to return with all 
expedition to Cuzco, which was now hesieged by the enemy! 

Without delay he began his retreat, recrossed the valley, the recent scene 
of slaughter, swam the river Yueay, and, by a rapid countermarch, closely 
followed hy the victorions Indians, who celebrated their success with songs or 
rather yells of triumph, he arrived before nightfall in sight of the capital. 

But very different was the sight which there met his eyes from what he had 
beheld on leaving it a few days before. The extensive environs, as far as the 
eye could reach, were occupied by a mighty host, which an indefinite computa- 
tion swellel to the number of two hundred thousand warriors.’ The dusky 
lines of the Indian battalions stretched out to the very verge of the moun- 
tains ; while, all around, the eye saw only the crests and waving bammers of 
chieftains, mingled with rich panoplies of feather-work, which reminded some 
few who had served under Cortés of the military costume of the Aztecs. 
Above all rose a forest of Jong lances and hattle-axes edged with copper, 
which, tossed to and fro in wild confusion, glittered in the rays of the setting 
sun, like light playing on the surface of a dark and troubled ocean, It was 
the first time that the Spaniards had beheld an Indian army in all its terrors, 
such an army as the Incas led to battle, when the banner of the Sun was 
borne trinmphant over the land. 

ret the bold hearts of the eavaliers, if for a moment dismayed by the sizht, 
soon gathered courage as they dosed up their files and prepared to open a way 
for themselves through the beleaguering host. But the enemy seemed to shun 
the encounter, and, falling back at their approach, left a free entrance into 
the capital. The Peruvians were probably not unwilling to draw as many 
Victiins as they could into the toils, conscions that the greater the number the 
sooner they would become sensible to the approaches of famine.* - 

Hernando Pizarro greeted his brother with no little satisfaction: for he 
brought an important addition to his force, which now, when all were united, 

** Pues junta toda la gente quel ynge avin * Pedro Pivarro, Deseub. y Conq., MS— 
embiado & juntar que a lo que se entendio y Cong. i Pob, det Pirg, MS.—Herrera, Hist. 
los indios dixeron fueron dozientos mil indies general, dec. 5, lib, 8, cap. 4.—Gomarta, Hist. 


de gherra los qne vinieron s ponerestecerco,” te lus Ind., cap. 133. 
Pedro Pizarro, Dascub, y Conq., MS, 
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did not. exceed two hundred, horse and foot,’ besides a thousand Indian 
auxiliaries ; an insignificant number, in comparison with the countless multi- 
tudes that were swarming at the gates. That night was passed by the 
Spaniards with feelings of the deepest anxiety, as they looked forward with 
natural apprehension to the morrow, It was early in February, 1536, when 
the siege of Cuzco commenced,—a siege memorable as calling out the most 
heroic displays of Indian and European valour, and bringing the two races 
ke deadlier coutliet with each other than had yet occurred in the conquest of 
ern. 
The numbers of the enemy seemed no less formidable during the night than 
hy the light of day: far and wide their watch-fires were to be seen gleaming 
over valley and hill-top, as thickly scattered, says an eye-witness, as “ the 
stars of heaven in a cloudless night.”* Before these fires had become pale in 
the light of the morning, the Spaniards were roused by the hideous clamour of 
conch, trumpet, and atabal, mingled with the fierce war-cries of the barbarians, 
as they let off volleys of missiles of every description, most of which fell harm- 
less within the city. Bnt others did more serious execution. These were 
_ burning arrows, and red-hot stones wrapped in cotton that had been steeped 
in some bituminous substance, which, scattering long trains of light throngh 
the air, fell on the roofs of the buildings and speedily set them on hre.® ‘These 
roofs, even of the better sort of edifices, were uniformly of thateh, and were 
ignited as easily as tinder. In a moment the flames burst forth from the 
most opposite quarters of the city. They quickly communicated to the wood- 
work in the interior of the buildings, and ‘broad sheets of flame ningled with 
smoke rose up towards the heavens, throwing a fearful glare over every object. 
The rarefied atmosphere heightened the previous impetuosity of the wind, 
which fanning the rising flames, they rapidly spread from dwelling to dwelling, 
till the whole fiery mass, swayed to and fro by the tempest, surged and roared 
with the fury of a volcano. ‘The heat became intense, and clouds of smoke, 
gashering in a dark pall over the city, produced a sense of suffocation and 
almost blindness in those quarters where it was driven by the winds."° 
The Spaniards were encamped in the great square. partly under teh 
and partly in the hall of the Inca Viracocha, on the ground since covered by 
the cathedral. Three times in the course of that dreadful day the roof of the 
building was on fire ; but, although no etforts were made to extinguish it, the 
flames went out without doing much injury. ‘This miracle was ascribed to the 
Blessed Virgin, who was distinctly seen hy several of the Christian combatants, 
hovering over the spot on which was to be raised the temple dedicated to her 
worship,'? 


7 “Y los pocos Espaitoles que herawos aun 
no dozientos todos.” Pedro Pizarro, Descub, 
y Conq,, MS. 

* Pues de noche heran tantos los fuegos 

ne no parecia sino vn clelo muy sereno eno 
estrellas,” Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Cong., 


* “Unas piedras rredondas y becballas enel 
foego y hazellas asqua embolvinnlas en wnos 
algodones y poniendolas eu lordas las thravan 
a las cassas donde no aicanzayat i poner fhego 
con las manos, y ansi nos quemuavan las cassas 
sin entendello. Otvas veces con fechas en- 
cendidas tirandolas 4 las casas que come heran 
de paja luego se encendian.” Vedvo Pizarn, 
Descuh, y Cong., MS, 

‘Tore tanto el humo que casi los oviera 


de aogar i pusavon grand travajo por esta 
causa i sino fuera porque de Ia ana parte de 
Ja playa no havin casas i estava desconorado no 
pudieran escupar porque si por todas partes 
Rie diera cl huwe t el calor stendo tan grande 
pasaron travajo, pero la divina providencia lo 
estorvé.”” Cong. 1 Pob. del Piru, MS. 

' The temple was deilicated to Our Blessed 
Lady of the Assumption, The apparition of 
the Virgin was manifest not only to Chris- 
tian bot to Indian warriors, many of whom 
reported it to Garcilasse de la Vega, in whose 
bands the marvellous rurely loses any of its 
gloss. (Com. Real., Parte 2, lib, 2, cap. 25.) 
it is further atcested by Father Acosta, who 
came into the country forty years after the 
event (ib, vii, cap, 27), Both writers testify 
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Fortunately, the open space around Hernando’s little company separated 
them from the immediate scene of conflagration. It afforded a means of 
preservation similar to that employed hy the American hunter who endeavours 
to surround himself with a belt of wasted land when overtaken by a conflagra- 
tion in the prairies. All day the fire continued to rage, and at night the 
effect was even more appalling; for by the lurid fiames the unfortunate 
Spaniards could read the consternation depicted in each other's ghastly 
countenances, while in the suburbs, along the slopes of the surrounding hills, 
might be seen the throng of besievers, gazing with fiendish exultation on the 
work of destruction. High above the town, to the north, rose the gray 
fortress, which now showed ruddy in the glare, looking grimly down on the 
ruins of the fair city which it was no longer able to protect ; and in the dis- 
tance were to be discerned the shadowy forms of the Andes, soaring up in 
solitary grandenr into the regions of eternal silence, far beyond the wild 
tinnuilt that raged so fearfully at their base. 

Such was the extent of the city that it was several days before the fury of 
the fire was spent. Tower and temple, hut, palace, and hall, went down 
before it. Fortunately, among the buildings that escaped were the magnifi- 
cent House of the Sun and the neighbouring Convent of the Virgins, Their 
insulated position atforded the means, of which the Indians from motives of 
piety were willing to avail themselves, for their preservation.® Full one-half 
of the capital, so long the chosen seat of Western civilization, the pride of the 
Ineas, and the bright abode of their tutelar deity, was laid in ashes by the 
hands of his own children. It was some consolation for them to reflect that 
it hurned over the heads of its conquerors,—their trophy and their tomb ! 

During the long pas of the conflagration the Spaniards made no attenipt 
to extinguish the Hames. Such an attempt would have availed nothing. Yet 
they did not tamely szbmit to the assaults of the enemy, and they sallied 
forth from time to time to repel them. But the fallen timbers and scattered 
rnbbish of the houses presented serious impediments to the movements of 
horse; and when these were partially cleared away by the efforts of the 
infantry and the Indian allies, the Peruvians planted stakes and threw barri- 
eades across the path, which proved equally embarrassing.’*  ‘l'o remove them 


tothe seasouable aid rendered by St. James, 
vith bis buckler, displaying the device of 
ats Military Order, and armed with bis flaming 
swonl, rode Lis white charger into the thick of 
the enemy. ‘he patron Saint of Spain might 
ys be relied on when his presence was 
1 dignas vindive vides, 
eilasso, Com, Real,, Parte 2, lib. 2, 
rap, 24.—Father Valverde, Bishop of Cuzco, 
whe took so signal a part in the seizure of 
Atahuallpa, was absent from the country at 
Ohis period, but returned the following year, 
In a letter tu the emperor, he contrasts the 
Nourishing condition of the capital when he 
tele it aml that in which he now foun it, de- 
spoiled, a3 well us its beautiful suburks, of its 
ancient glories, “If I had not known che site 
of the city,” he says, *T should not have re- 
counized it as the same." The passage is Cou 
remuurkable to be omitted. The oricinal letter 
exists in the archives of Simaneas: “ Certifico 
a V. M. que si to me acordara (lel sitio desta 
Cindad yo no la conosciera, ¢ lo menos por Los 
edifcios ty Pueblos della: porque quando el 
Gobernador L. Frauziseo Pizarro entré aqut y 


entre yo con él estava este valle tan hermoso 
en edificivs y poblazion que cu torne tenia que 
era cosa de admiracion vello, perque aunque 
la Ciudad en si no ternia mas de 3 0 4000 casas, 


* ternia en torno quasi & vista 19 0 20,0005 Ta 


fortulesa que estava sobre la Cindad parescia 
desde 4 parte Ona nui gran fortaleza de las de 
Espana; agora la muyor parte de la Cindad 
esta toda derivada y quemada; lafortaleza no 
tiene quasi nada enbiesso; todes lus pucblos 
de alderredor no tienesino las paredes que por 
Maravilla ai casa cubierta: La cosa que mas 
comentamienty me tio en esta Ciudad fue la 
Iglesia, que para en Indias es harto buena 
cosa, gunqgue segun ja riqueza a havideen esta 
tierra pudiera ser Mas sewejante al Templo 
le Salomon.” Carta de] Obispo PF. Vicente de 
a al Emperador, MS., 20 de Marzo, 
539, 

‘* Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong., MS.— 
“ Los Indios gunaron el Cuzco casi todo desta 
Whihera que enganando la calle hivan haci- 
endo una pared para que los eavallus pi los 
pepenales no los pudiesen romper." Cony. i 
Pub, del Piru, MS, 
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was a work of time and no little danger, as the pioneers were exposed to the 
whole brant of the enemy’s archery, and the aim of the Pernvian was sure. 
When at length the obstacles were cleared away and a free course was 
opened to the cavalry, they rushed with irresistible impetuosity on their foes, 
who, falling back in confusion, were ent to pieces by the riders or pierced 
through with their lances. ‘The slaughter on these occasions was sreat ; but 
the Indians, nothing disheartened, usnally returned with renewed courage to 
the attack, and, while fresh reinforcements met the Spaniards in front, others 
lying in ambush among the ruins, threw the troops into disorder by assailing 
them on the flanks. ‘he Peruvians were expert both with bow and sling ; 
and these encounters, notwithstanding the superiority of their arms, cost the 
Spaniards more lives than in their crippled condition they could afford to 
spare, —a loss poorly compensate hy that of tenfold the number of the enemy. 

ne weapon, peculiar to South American warfare, was used with some eflect 
by the Peruvians, This was the /asso,—a long rope with a noose at the end, 
which they adroitly threw over the rider, or entangled with it the legs of his 
horse, so as to bring them both to the ground. More than one Spaniard fell 
into the hands of the enemy hy this expedient.** 

Thus harassed, sleeping on their arms, with their horses picketed by their 
side, ready for action at any aud every hour, the Spaniards had no rest hy 
night or by day. ‘To add to their troubles, the fortress which overlooked the 
city, and completely commanded the great snare in which they were 1nar- 
tered, had been so feebly garrisoned in their false sense of security that on the 
approach of the Peruvians it had been abandoned without a blow in its 
defence, It was now oceupied by a strony body of the enemy, who from his 
elevated position sent down showers of inissiles, from time to time, which 
added greatiy to the annoyance of the hesieged, Bitterly did their captain 
now repent the improvident security which had led him to neglect a post so 
important. 

Their distresses were still turther aggravated by the rumours which eon- 
tinnally reached their ears of the state of the country, The rising, it was 
said, was general throughout the land ; the Spaniards living on their insulated 
plantations had all been massacred ; Linva and Traxillo and the principal 
cities were besieged, and must soou fall into the enemy’s hans ; the Peru- 
viais were in possession of the passes, and all communications were cut off, so 
that no relief was to be expected from their countrymen on the coast, Such 
were the dismal stories (which, however exaggerated, had too much foundation 
in fact) that now found their way into the city from the camp of the besiegers. 

d, ta give greater credit to the rumours, eight or ten human heads were 
rolled into the pZase, in whose blood-stained yisages the Spaniards recognizer 
with horror the lineaments of their companions who they knew had been 
dwelling in solitude on their estates |!" 

Overcome by these horrors, many were for abandoning the place at once, as 
no longer tenable, and for opening a passage for themselves to the coast with 
their own good swords. There was a daring in the enterprise which had a 
charm for the adventurous spirit of the Castilian, _ Better, they said, to perish 
in a manly struggle for life than to die thus ignominiously, pent up like foxes 
in their holes to he suffocated by the hunter ! ae ' 

But the Pizarros, De Rojas, and some others of the principal eavaliers 
refused to acquiesce in a measure which, they said, must cover them with dis- 


Cong. 1. Pob, del Piru MS.—Herrera, % Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 5, lib, 8, cap, 
Hist, general, dew. 5, 1b, 8, cap, 4, 4,—Cony. 1 Pob, del Vira, MS. 
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honour* Cuzeo had been the great prize for which they had contended ; it 

was the ancient seat of pe and, though now in ashes, would again rise 

from its ruins as glorious as before. All eyes would be turned on them, as its 

defenders, and their failure, by giving confidence to the enemy, might decide 

the fate of their countrymen throughont the land. ‘They were placed in that 

pot as the post of honour, and better would it be to die there than to 
esert it, 

There scemed, indeed, no alternative: for every avenue to escape was cut 
off by an enemy who had perfect knowledge of the country and possession of 
all its passes. But this state of things conld not last long. The Indian could 
not, in the long run, contend with the white mau, ‘The spirit of Insurrection 
would die out of itself, ‘The great army would melt away, unaccustomed as 
the natives were to the privations incident to a rotracted campaign. Rein- 
forcemeuts would be daily coming in from the colonies ; and, if the Castilians 
would be but true to themselves for a season, they would be relieved by their 
own countrymen, who would never suffer them to die like outcasts among the 
mountains. 

The cheering words and courageous bearing of the cavaliers went to the 
hearts of their followers ; for the soul of the Spaniard readily responded to the 
call of honour, if not of humanity. All now agreed to stand by their leader 
to the last. But, if they would remain longer in their present position, it was 
absolutely necessary to dislodge the enemy from the fortress; and, before 
venturing on this dangerous service, Ternando Pizarro resolved to strike such 
a blow as should intimidate the besiegers from further attempts to molest his 
present quarters, 

Te communicated his plan of attack to his officers ; and, forming his little 
troop into three divisions, he placed them under command of his brother Gon- 
zalo, of Gabriel de Rojas, an officer in whom he reposed great contidence, and 
of Hernan Ponee de Leon, The Indian pioneers were sent forward to clear 
away the rubbish, and the several divisions moved simultaneously up the prin- 
cipal avenues towards the camp of the besiegers. Such stragglers as they met 
in their way were easily cut to pieces, and the three bodies, bursting impetu- 
ously on the disordered lines of the Peruvians, took them completely by 
surprise. For some moments there was little resistanee, and the slaughter 
was terrible, But the Indians gradually rallied, and, coming into something 
like order, returned to the fight with the courage of men who had long heen 
familiar with danger. They fought hand to hand with their copper-headed 
war-clubs and pole-axes, while a storm of darts, stones, and arrows rained on 
the well-defended bodies of the Christians. 

The barbarians showed more discipliue than was to have heen expected ; 
for which, it is said, they were indebted to some Spanish prisoners, from 
several of whom the Inca, having senerously spared their lives, took accasional 
lessons in the art of war. The Pernvians had also learned to manage with 
some degree of skill the weapons of their conquerors ; and they were seen 
armed with bucklers, helmets, and swords of European workmanship, and 
even, in a few instances, mounted on the horses which they had taken from 
the white men.’ The young Inea, in particular, aceontred in the European 

'©«Pues Hernando Picarra nunea estuve 7 . ‘ 
enello y les respondia pis tados aviames de dia Mares tig Mroasee cr lish eons 
morir ynodesamparar el cuzco, Juntuvanse against them, compelling their Prisoners to 
% €stas consultas Hernando Pivarra y sus put the muskets in order and manufacture 
hermanos, Graviel de Rojas, Hernan Ponce de — powder for them. Hist. general, dec. 5, lib. 
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fashion, rode a war-horse, which he managed with considerable addvess, and, 
with a long lance in his hand, led on his followers to the attack. ‘This readi- 
ness to adopt the superior aris and tactics of the Conyuerors intimates a 
higher civilization than that which belonged to the Aztec, who, in his long 
collision with the Spaniards, was never so far divested of his terror of the horse 
as to venture to mount him. 

But a few days or weeks of training were not enough to give familiarity 
with weapons, still less with tacties, so unlike those to which the Peruvians 
had been hitherto accnstomed. The fight on the present occasion, though 
hotly contested, was not of long duration, After a gallant struggle, in which 
the natives threw themselves fearlessly on the horsemen, endeavouring to tear 
them from their saddles, they were obliged to give way before the repeated 
shock of their charges, Many were trampled under foot, others cut down by 
the Spanish broadswords, while the arquebusiers, supporting the cavalry, kept 
upa running fire that did terrible execution on the Hanks ani rear of the 
fugitives, At length, sated with slaughter, and trusting that the chastise- 
ment be had inflicted on the enemy would secure hint from further annoyance 
for the present, the Castilian general drew back his forees to their quarters 
in the capital." 

His next step was the recovery of the citadel, It was an enterprise of 
danger. ‘The fortress, which overlooked the northern section of the eity, stood 
high on a rocky eminence, so steep as to be inaccessible on this quarter, where 
it was defended only by a single wall. Towards the open country it was more 
easy of approach ; but there it was protected by two semicircular walls, each 
about twelve hundred feet in length, and of great thickness. They were built 
of massive stones, or rather vocks, put together without cement, so as to form 
a kind of rusticsvork. The level of the ground between these lines of defence 
was raised np so as to enable the garrison to discharge their arrows at the 
assailants while their own persons were protected by the parapet. Within the 
interior wall was the fortress, cousisting of three strong towers, oue of great 
height, which, with a smaller one, was now held by the enemy, under the com- 
mand of an Inca noble, a warrior of well-tried valour, prepared to defend it to 
the last extremity. F . 

The perilous enterprise was intrasted by Hernando Pizarro to his brother 
Juan, a cavalier in whose bosom burned the adventurous spirit of a knight- 
errant of romance. As the fortress was to be approached through the moun- 
tain-passes, it became necessary to divert the enemy’s attention to another 
quarter. A little while before sunset, Tuan Pizarro left the city with a picked 
corps of horsemen, and took a direction opposite to that of the fortress, that 
the besieging army might suppose the object was a foraging expedition. But, 
secretly countermarching in the night, he fortunately found the passes unde- 
fended, and arrived before the outer wall of the fortress without giving the 
alarm to the garrison." p 

The entrance was through a varrow opening in the centre of the runpart ; 
Dut this was now closed up with heavy stones, that seemed to form one solid 
work with the rest of the masoury. ft was an affair of time to dislodge these 
huge masses in such a manner as not to rouse the garrison. The Indian 
nations, who rarely attacked in the night, were not sutliciently acquainted 
with the art of war even to provide against surprise by posting sentinels. 
Wher the task was accomplished, Juan Pizarro and his gallant troop rode 
through the gateway and a vanced towards the second parapet. 


2 ro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong., MS.— — general, dec. 6, lib. 5, cap. 4. 5, 
Cong: | Fob. tel Dirk, MS.ollerreva, Hist, ~ ' Conq, i Pob. del Piru, 18. 
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But their movements had not been condneted so secretly as to eseape notice, 
and they now found the interior court swarming with warriors, who, as the 
Spaniarils drew near, let off clouds of missiles that compelled them to come to 
ahalt. Juan Pizarro, aware that no time was to be lost, ordered one-half of 
his corps to dismonnt, aud, putting himself at their head, prepared to make a 
breach as before iu the fortifications. He had been wonnded some days pre- 
viously in the jaw, so that, finding his helmet caused him pain, he rashly dis- 
pensed with it, and trnsted for protection to his buckler?® Leading on his 
men, he encouraged them in the work of demolition, in the face of such a storm 
of stones, javelius, and arrows as might have made the stontest heart shrink 
from encotmtering it, The good mail of the Spaniards did not always protect 
them: but others took the place of such as fell, until a breach was made, and 
the cavalry, pouring in, rode down all who opposed them. _ cadens 

The parapet was now abandoned, and the Indians, hurrying with disorderly 
fight aeross the enclosure, took refuge on a kind of platform or terrace, com- 
manded by the principal tower. Here, rallying, they shot off fresh volleys of 
niissiles against the Spaniards, while the garrison in the fortress hurled down 
fragments of rock and timber on their heads. Juan Pizarro, still among the 
foremost, sprang forward on the terrace, cheering on his men by his voice and 
example ; but at this moment he was strnek by a large stone on the head, 
not thet protected by his bnekler, and was stretched on the ground, The 
dauntless chief still continned to animate his followers by his voice, till the 
terrace was carried and its miserable defenders were put to the sword. His 
sufferings were then tea much for him, and he was removed to the town below, 
where, notwithstanling every exertion to save him, he survived the injury 
but a fortnight, and died in great agony.*' To say that he was a Pizarro is 
enough to attest his claim to valour, But it is his praise that bis valonr was 
tempered by courtesy. Tis own nature appeared mild by contrast with the 
hanghty temper of his brothers, and his manners made him a favourite of the 
army. Tle had served in the conqnest of Pera from the first, and no name 
on the roll of its conquerors is less tarnished by the reproach of cruelty or 
stands higher in all the attributes of a true and valiant knight,** 

Though deeply sensible to his brother's disaster, Hernando Pizarro saw 
that no time was to be lost in profiting by the advantages already gained. 
Committing the cbarge of the town to Gonzalo, he pnt himself at the head of 
the assailants and laid vigorous siege to the fortresses. One surrendered after 
a short resistance. ‘The other and more formidable of the two still held out 
under the brave Inca noble who commanded it. He was a man of an athletic 
frame. and might be seen striding along the hattlements, armed with a Spanish 
buekler and enirass, and in his hand wielding a formidable mace, garnished 
with points or knobs of copper, With this terrible weapon he struck down 
all who attempted to force a passage into the fortress. Some of his own 
followers who propased a surrender he is said to have slain with his own hand. 
Hernando prepared to curry the place ly escalade. Ladders were planted 
against the walls; lut no sooner did a Spaniard gain the topmost round than 


” Pedro Pizarro, Tesenh. y Cong., MS. 

"Y estando batallands con ells para 
echallos de alli Joan Pigarre se descuito de> 
scubrirse la cabega com la adangy y con laa 
Touchas pedradas que tiravan le acertaron 
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y espaholes hasta que se wane este terrado y 
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amide de tedus.* Cong. del Peru, lib, 3, 
cup. 3, ¥ 
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he was hurled to the ground by the strong arm of the Iudian warrior. His 
activity was equal to his strength ; and he seemed to be at every point the 
moment that his presence was needed. 

The Spanish commander was filled with admiration at this display of valour ; 
for he could admire valour event in an enemy. He gave orders that the chief 
should not be injured, but be taken alive, if possible.** This was not easy. 
At length, numerous ladders having been tantod against the tower, the 
Spaniards scaled it on several quarters at the same time, and, leaping into 
the place, overpowered the few combatants who still made a show of resistance. 
But the Inca chieftain was not to be taken ; and, finding further resistance 
ineffectual, he sprang to the edge of the battlements, and, casting away his 
war-club, wrapped his mantle around him and threw himself headlong from 
the summit2* He died like an ancient Roman, He has struck his last stroke 
for the freedom of his country, and he scorned to survive her dishonour, ‘The 
Castilian commander left a small force in garrison to secure his conquest, aud 
returned in triumph to his quarters. 

Week after week rolled away, and no relief came to the beleaguered Span- 
jards, ‘hey hal long since begun to feel the approaches of famine. Fortu- 
nately, they were provided with water from the streains which tlowed through 
the city. But, though they had well lushanded their resources, their pro- 
visions were exhausted, and they had for some time depended on such seanty 
supplies of grain as they could gather from the ruined magazines and dwell- 
ings, mostly consumed by the fire, or from the produce of some successful 
foray? This latter resource was attended with uo little ditheulty ; for every 
expedition led to a fierce enconnter with the enemy, which usually cost the 
lives of several Spaniards and inflicted a much heavier injury on the Indian 
allies, Yet it was at least one good result of such loss that it left fewer to 
provide for, But the whole number of the besieged was so small that any loss 
greatly increased the dittieulties of defence by the remainder. 

As months passed away without bringing any tidings of their countrymen, 
their minds were haunted with still gloonuer appreheusions as to their fate. 
They well knew that the governor would make every effort to rescue them 
from their desperate condition. ‘That he had not succeeded in this made it 
pote that his own situation was no better than theirs, or perhaps he and 

is followers had already fallen victims to the fary of the insurgents, Tt was 
adismal thought that they alone were left in the lal, far from all human 
suecour, to perish miserably by the hands of the barbavians among the 
monuutains. 

Yet the actual state of things, though gloomy in the extreme, was not quite 
so desperate as their imaginations had painted it. The inswrrection, it is 
trae, had been general throughout the country, at least that portion of it 
occupied by the Spaniards. It had been so well concerted that it broke out 
almost simultaneously, and the Conquerors, who were living in caveless security 
on their estates, had been Penggecn to the number of several hundreds. An 
Indian force had sat down before Xauxa, anda considerable army had occupied 
the valley of Rimae and laid siege to Lima. But the country around that 
capital was of an open, level character, very favourable to the action of cavalry, 


*”«Y mando hernando pigarro ad los partes cl fuerte, arrojando las armis se tapo 
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Pizarro 110 sooner saw himself menaced by the hostile array than he sent such 
a force against the Peruvians as speedily put them to flight ; and, following 
up his advantage, he inflicted on them such a severe chastisement that, 
although they still coutinued to hover in the distance and cnt off his commu- 
nications with the interior, they did not care to trust themselves on the other 
side of the Rimac. : ‘ ‘ 

The accounts that the Spanish commander now received of the state of the 
country filled him with the most serious alarm. He was particularly solicitous 
for the fate of the garrison at Cuzco, and he made repeated efforts to relieve 
that capital. Four several detachments, amounting to more than four hundred 
men in all, half of them cavalry, were sent by him at different times, under 
some of his bravest officers. But none of them reached their place of destina- 
tion. The wily natives permitted them to mareh into the interior of the 
country until they were fairly entangled in the passes of the Cordilleras. They 
then enveloped them with greatly superior numbers, and, occupying the 
heights, showered down their fatal missiles on the heads of the Spaniards, or 
crushed them under the weight of fragments of rock which they rolled on them 
from the mountains. In some instances the whole detachment was cut olf to 
aman. In others, a few stragglers only survived to return and tell the bloody 
tale to their countrymen at Limi,** 

Pizarro was now filled with consternation, He had the most dismal forebod- 
ings of the fate of the Spaniards dispersed throughont the country, and even 
floubted the possibility of maintaining his own foothold in it without assistance 
from abroad. He despatched a vessel to the neighbouring colonists at Truxillo, 
urging them to abandon the place, with all their effects, and to repair to him 
at Lima. The measure was, fortunately, not adopted. Many of his men 
were for availing themselves of the vessels which rode at anchor in the port to 
make their eseape from the country at once and take refuge in Panama. 
Pizarro would not hearken to so dastardly a counsel, which involved the deser- 
tion of the brave men in the interior who still looked to him for protection. 
He cut off the hopes of these timid spirits by despatching all the vessels then 
in port on a very different mission. He sent letters by them to the governors 
of Panama, Nicaragua, Guatemala, aud Mexico, representing the gloomy state 
of his affairs, and invoking their aid. THis epistle to Alvarado, then established 
at Guatemala, has been preserved. Tle conjures him by every sentiment of 
honour and patriotism to come to his assistance, and this before it is too late. 
Without assistance, the Spaniards can no longer maintain their footing in 
Peru, and that great empire will be lost to the Castilian crown, He finally 
engages to share with him such conquests as they may make with their united 
arins.*7 Such concessions to the yery nan whose absence from the country, 
but a few months: before, Pizarro would have been willing to secure at almost 
any price, are sufficient evidence of the extremity of his distress. ‘The succours 
thus earnestly solicited arrived in time, not to yell the Indian insurrection, 
but to aid him ina struggle quite as formidable with his own countrymen. 

* Zarate, Qunq, del Peru, lib. 1, cap. 4.— Spirit of the insurrection, does not seem 
ILerreva, Hist, general, dee, 5, lib, xcap. a. extravagant, 

‘iarcilasso, Com. Keal., Parte 2, lib, 2. cap. ~~ «8 crex V. Sa sino somos socorridos s¢ 


us.—According to the historian of the Incas, 
iheve fell im these expeditions four hnadred 
amd seventy Spaniants, Cieza de Teo com- 
putes the whole number of Christians whu 
perished in this insurrection at seven bin 
dred, Many of them, he adds, under cirenm- 
stauves of great crnelty. (Cronica, cap, 82.) 
The estimate, considering the spread and 


perderd el QCuseo, ques Ja cosa maa seiialada 6 
de mas importancia qne se puede deseubrir, & 
luego tos perderémes todos; porque somos 
poces € lenemoes pocas armas, & los Indios 
estan atrevides.”’ Carta de Franciseo Pizarro 
& D, Pedro de Alvarado, desde la Cindad de 
lus Reyes, 20 de Julio, 1536, Ms. 
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It was now August. More than five months had elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the siege of Cuzco, yet the Peruvian legions still lay encamped 
around the city. The siege had been protracted much beyond what was usual 
in Indian warfare, and showed the resolution of the natives to exterminate the 
white men. But the Peruvians themselves had for some time been straitened 
by the want of provisions, 1t was no easy matter to feed so numerous a host ; 
and the obvious resource of the magazines of grain, so providently prepared 
by the Incas, did them bnt little service, since their contents had been most 
prodigally used, and even dissipated, by the Spaniards, on their first oecupa- 

tion ot the country.2* The season for planting had now arrived, and the Inca 

well knew that if his followers were to neglect it they would be visited by a 
seourge even more formidable than their invaders. Dishanding the greater 
part of his forces, therefore, he ordered them to withdraw to their hones, and, 
after the lahours of the ficld were over, to return and resuine the blockade of 
the capital. The Inca reserved a considerable force to attend on his own 
person, with which he retired to Tainbo, a strongly-fortified place south of the 
valley of Yucay, the favonrite residence of lis ancestors. He also posted a 
large body as a corps of observation in the environs of Cuzco, to watch the 
movements of the enemy and to intercept supplies. 

The Spaniards beheld with joy the mighty host which had so long encom- 
passed the city now melting away. They were not slow in profiting by the 
cireumstance, and Hernando Pizarra took advantage of the temporary absence 
to send out foraging-parties to scour the country and bring baek supplies to 
his famishing soldiers. In this he was so successful that on one occasion no 
less than two thousand head of eattle—the Peruvian sheep—were swept away 
from the Indian plantations and brought safely to Cuze This placed the 
army above all apprehensions on the score of want for the present. 

Yet these forays were made with the point of the lance, and many a despe- 
rate contest ensued, in which the best blood of the Spanish chivalry was 
shed. The contests, indeed, were not confined to large bodies of troops, but 
skirmishes took place between sinaller parties, which sometimes took the form 
of personal combats. Nor were the parties so nnequally inatehed as might 
have been supposed in these single rencoutres ; and the Pernyian warrior, 
with his sling, a how, and his Zesso, proved no contemptible antagonist for 
the mailed horseman, whom he sometimes even ventured to encounter, hand 
to hand, with his formidable hattle-axe. The ground around Cnzeo became & 
hattle-field, like the veye of Granada, in which Christian and Pagan displayed 
the characteristics of their peculiar warfare ; aud many a deed of heroism was 
performed, which wanted only the song of the minstrel to shed around it a 
glory like that which vested on the last days of the Moslem of Spain.® 

But Hernando Pizarro was not content to act wholly on the defensive ; and 
he meditated a bold stroke by which at once to put an end to the war, This 
was the capture of the Inca Manco, whoui he hoped to surprise in his quarters 
at Tambo. 5 

For this service he selected about cighty of his best-mounted eayalry, with 


™ Ondegardo, Rel, Prim. y Seg,, MS. who, le says, after # desperate rencontre, 
 “Recoximos hasta dos mil cavezas de caused the right hands of his prisoners to be 
yanado."" Pedro Pirarro, Descub, y Cung., struck off, and sent them in this mutilated 
MS. condition Dack te their countrymen. (De- 


” Pedro Pizarro recounts several of these seub. vy Cong, MS.) Such atrocities are not 
deeds of urms, in some of which bis own often noticed by the chroniclers; and we 
prowess iy made quite apparent, One piece nuwy hope they were exceptions tuthe general 
of ervelty recomded ly him is little to the policy of the Conquerors in this Invasion, 
credit of bis commander, Hernands Pizarro, 
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w small body of foot, and, making a large détour through the less frequented 
mountain-detiles, he arrived before ‘Tambo without alarm to the enemy, He 
found the place more strongly fortitied than he had imagined. The palace, or 
rather fortress, of the Incas stood on a lofty eminence, the steep sides of 
which, on the quarter where the Spaniards approached, were eut into terraces, 
defended by strong walls of stone and sunburnt brick! ‘The place was im- 
pregnable on this side. On the opposite it looked towards the Yucay, and 
the ground descended by a gradual declivity towards the plain through which 
rolled its deep but narrow current.* This was the quarter on which to make 
the assault. 

Crossing the stream without much difieulty, the Spanish commander ad- 
vanced up the smooth glacis with as little noise as possible, ‘I'he morning 
light had hardly broken on the mountains ; and Pizarro, as he drew near 
the outer defences, which, as in the fortress of Cuzco, consisted of a stone 
parapet of great strength drawn round the enclosure, moved quickly forward, 
confident that the garrison were still buried in sleep. But thousands of eyes 
were upon him; and as the Spaniards came within how-shot, a multitude of 
dark forms suddenly rose above the rampart, while the Inca, with bis lance in 
hand, was seen on horseback in the enclosure, directing the operations of his 
troops. At the same moment the air was darkened with innumerable missiles, 
stones, javelins, aud arrows, which fell like a hurricane ou the troops, and the 
mountains ring to the wild war-whoop of the enemy. The Spaniards, taken 
hy surprise, and many of them sorely wounded, were staggered; and, though 
they quickly rallied, and made two attempts to renew the assault, they were 
at leneth obliged to fall back, unable to endure the violence of the storm. ‘To 
add to their confusion, the lower level in their rear was flooded by the waters, 
which the natives, by opening the sluices, had diverted from the bed of the 
river, so that their position was no longer tenable A council of war was 
then held, aud it was decided to abandon the attack as desperate, and to 
retreat in as good order as possible. 

The day had been consumed in these inetfectual operations ; and Her- 
nando, under cover of the friendly darkness, sent forward his infantry and 
hageage, taking command of the centre himself, and trusting the rear to his 
brother Gonzalo, The river was happily reecrossed without accident, although 
the Indians, now contident in their strength, rushed out of their defences and 
followed up the retreating Spaniards, whom they annoyed with repeated dis- 
charges of arrows. More than once they pressed so closely on the fugitives 
that Gonzalo and his chivalry were compelled to turn and make one of those 
(lesperate charyes that effectnally punished their audacity and stayed the tide 
of pursuit. Yet the victorious foe still hung on the rear of the discomfited 
eavaliers, till they had emerged from the mountain-passes and come within 
spht the blackened walls of the capital. It was the last triumph of the 

nea. 


“Tambo tan fortulescido que hera cosa f° ©) © Pues hechos dos 6 tres acometimientos 


‘le grima, porquet assiento donde Tambo esta 
es uy fuerte, de andenes niuy altos y de 
muy gran canterias fortalescides.” Pedro 
Pinata, Descub. y Cong. MS, 

“EL rio de yucay ques grande por 
aquella parte va imuy angoste y houde,” 
1hid.. MS. 

*“Parecia oe} Inga a caballo entre su 
gente, con sti linga en la mano."’ Herrera, 
Hist, general, dee. 6, lib. 8, cap. 7, 


tomar este pueblo tuntas veges nos bizleron 
bolyer dando de wanos, Ansiestuvimes todo 
este dia hasta puesta de sol; lus indies sin 
entendello nos Lechuvan el rrio en el Mano 
donde estavamos, y aguardar mas peresciera- 
Ines aquk tudes,” Pedro Pizarro, Descub, y 
Conq., MS. 

* Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Cong., MS.— 
Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 5, lik. & cap, 7. 
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* Among the mauuseripts for which Tam 
‘indebted to the Liberality of that illustrious 
Spanish scholar the lamented Navarrete, the 
Most remarkable, in connection with this 
history, is the work of Pedro Visarro; Rela- 
ciones del Descebirimients y Conquista de lox 
Heynos del Pern, But asingle copy of this 
important document appears to have been 
erved, the existeuce of which was but 
ithe known till it cawe inte the hands of 
Befor de Nuyurrete; though itdid nut escape 
the indefatigable researches of Jlerrera, us is 
evident frum the meutiou uf several incidents, 
some of them having personal relation to 
Pedro Pizarro himself, which the historian of 
the Indies could have derived throngh no 
other channel, Tbe mannscript has lately 
Deen given to the public as pare of the ine 
estimable collection of historical documents 
now in process of publication at Madrid, 
under auspices which, we may trust, will 
iusure its success. As the printed work did 
Tot reach me till my present labours were 
far advanced, I have preferred to rely on the 
Manuscript copy for the brief remainder of 
my narrative, as Thad been compelled to Ue 
for the previons portion of it. 

Nothing, tat 1am aware of, is known 
respecting the author bue what is bo be gleaned 
from incidental netwes of himself in bis own 
history. Ile wus born at ‘luledo in Estretua- 
dura, the fruitful province of adventitrers to 
the New Werld, wheuce the family of I 
cisco Pizarro, to which Pedro was allied, also 
emigrated. When that chief cume uver tu 
undertake the conquest of Deru, after 
ceiving his commission from the emperor in 
1524, ro Pizarro, then only fifteen years 
of age, accompanted him in quality of page, 
For three years he remained attached to the 
jionsehold of fos commander, and afterwards 


continued to follow his banner as a soldier of 


fortune. Ife was present at most of the 
Inemurable events of (ie Conquest, and seems 
to have possessed in a great degrer the con. 
fidence of bis leader, who employed him on 
some dificult missions, in which he displayed 
coolness and gallantry. It is (rue, we must 
take the author's own word forall this. But 
he tells his exploits with an air of honesty 
and without any extruordinury effort te set 
them off in undue relief, Ile speaks of him- 
self in the third person, and, us bis mani. 
script wis not intended solely fur posterity, 
he woul bardly have ventured ou great mis- 
representation, where fraud could so easily 
have been exposed. 

After the Conquest, our author still re- 
mained attached to the fortuwes of bis com- 
mander, and stood him through all the 
troubles which ensued: and on the assassina- 
tion of that chief he withdrew to Arequipa to 
enjoy in quiet the repertiméicnty of lands and 
Indians which had been bestowed on him as 
the recompense of his services. He was 
there on the breaking out of the great re- 
bellion under Gonzalo Pizarro, Bat he was 
true tu his allegiance, and chose rather, as be 


tells os, to be false Wo Lis hame and his 
lineage than to his loyalty. Gonzalo, in re- 
taliation, seized his estates, and would have 
procecied to still further extremities against 
him, when Pedro Pizarro hud fallen inte bis 
hands at Lima, but for the iuterposition of 
his lieutenant, the famous Francisco de Cur- 
bojal, to whom the chronicler had onee the 
soul fortune Co render an important service, 
‘This Curbajal reqnited by epering his life on 
twe ovcensions,—but on the secont coolly Te- 
marked, ** No man bas aright ty & brace of 
lives; and if you fall into my hands a third 
time, God only can grauk you another." 
Happily, Pizarro did nut lind occasion to put 
this menace to the test. After the pacifiea- 
tion of the country, be again retired to Are- 
quipa; but, from the guerulous tone of his 
rewarks, it would seem be was out fully rein- 
stated Ly the possessions he had sacrificed by 
his loyal devotion to the government. The 
last we hear of him is in 1571, the date which 
lie assigns as that of the completion of his 
history. 

Pedro Pigarro's narrative covers the whole 
ground of the Conquest, from the date of the 
first expedition that sullied ont trom Panani 
tu the troubles thut ensued un Che departure 
of President Gasca. The first part of the 
work was gathered frum the testimony of 
others, and, of course, cannot claim the dis- 
tinction of tising to the bighest class of 
evidence. But all that follows the return of 
Franeciseo Pizarro from Castile, wil, in stort, 
which constitutes the com yuest of the country, 
muy be said to be reperted on his own ob- 
servation as an eye-witness and au actor, 
‘Lhis gives to his marrat a valne te which 
it eonld have no pret ison the seore of 
its literary execution. Pizarro was a soldier, 
with as little education, probably, as usually 
fulls to those whe lave been trained frou 
yeuth in this cough sehuol,—the most unpro- 
pitious in the world to beth mental arm 
moral progress, He had the geod setise, 
Mmorevyer, not te aspire to an excellence 
which be could sot reach, There is To ain 
bition of fine writing in his chronicles there 
are none of those allectations of ornament 
which ouly mate more gluring the beggurly 
condition of him who assumes them, His 
object was simply to tell the story of the 
Conqnest, as he bad seen it, He was to deal 
with facts, not with words, which he wisely 
left to thuse who came into the field after the 
labourers bad quitted it, to garner Up what 
they could at second hand, 

izarro’s situation may be thought to bave 
necessarily exposed him to party influences 
anil thus given an undue bias to bis narrative. 
It is not difficnlt, indeed, to determine under 
whose buunee be bud enlisted. He writes 
like a partisan, and yet like an honest one, 
who is no further warped from a correct 
judgment of passing «affairs than wrust 
necassurily come from preconceived opinions. 
There is no Management to work a conviction 
in his reader on this side or the ether, still 


wot 


less any obvious perversion of fact, IIe 
evidently believes what le says, ame this is 
the great point to be desired. We ean make 
atlowanee for the natural inflaenees of bis 
position, Were he move impartial than this, 
the critic of the present day, by making 
allowance for a greater amount of prejudice 
and partiality, might only be Jed inte error. 

Pizarro is not only independent, bat occa- 

sionally constic in bis condemnation of those 
noder whom he acted. This is prtienlarly 
Cie case where their measures bear too tm. 
favourably on his own interests, or these of 
the army, As to the unfortunate natives, he 
no more yeganla their sufferings than the 
Jews of old did those of the Philistines, 
Whom thes considered as delivered up to their 
swords, and whose lands they regarded us 
their lawful heritage. There is no merey 
shown by the hand Comqnerorin his treatment 
of the tifidel. 
Pinarno was the representative of the age 
he lived, Vet ibis teo much to cost 
my oon Oe age. He represented 
more traly the spirit of the teree warriors 
who overturued the dynasty of the Incas. 
He wus nub werely a crusader, fighting to 
extend the empire of the Cross over the 
darkcued Leathen. Gold wus lis great object, 
—tie estimate by which le judged of the 
value of the Conquest, the recompense that 
he asked fur a life of toiland danger. It was 
with these goldeu visions. far more than with 
visious of glory, above all, of celestial glory, 
that the Peruvian adventurer fed his gros< 
and werldly imagination. Pizarro did wut 
rise above his caste. Neither did he rise 
above it in a mental view, any tore than in 
amoral. His history displays no great pene- 
tration, or vigoer unt compretiension of 
thonaht, It is the work of a soldier, telling 
simply his tale of bluad. its value is that ir 
is told by him who acted it. And this, to the 
modern compiler, renders it of Licher worth 
than fur abler productions at second hand, 
Tt is the rude ore, which, submitted to the 
regular process of purification and refinement, 
Muy receive the current stamp that fits it 
for general cireulation. 

Another authority, to whom [ have oeca- 
sionally referred, and whose writings still 
slumber in manuscript, is the Licentiate 
Hernando Montesinus, [He is in every respect 
the opposite of the military chronicler who 
has just come woder our notice. He flourished 
abont aceutury alter the Conquest, Of course 
the value of his writings a3 an authority tor 
Vistoricul Sucts must depend on his superior 
upportunities for consulting original docu- 
Tents, For this bis advantages were great. 
He was twice sent in ao official capacity to 
Peru, which required him to visit the different 
parts of the country, These two missions 
scenpiet fifteen years; so that, while his 
Position gave him sceres to the colonial 
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archives and literary repositories. Le was ett. 
abled to verify researches, to some extent, 
bby actual observation of the country, 

The result was bis two historical works, 
Menvrins antiguas kistoriales del Pere and 
his Anyefes, sometimes cited in these pages. 
‘The former is taken up with the early history 
of the country,—very early, it must he asl- 
mitted, since it woes back to the delnge. The 
first part of this treatise is chiefly oceapied 
with an argument to sbow the identity of 
Pern with the golden Opbir of Solomon's 
time! This hypothesis, by nu means original 
with the author, may give no unfair notion 
of the character of his mind. Jn the progress 
of bis work he follows down the line of Inca 
princes, whuse exploits, and names even, by 
no means coincide with Gureifasse's catalene, 
—a circumstance, bowever, far from establish. 
ing their inaccurucy. But ene will have 
little doubt that the writer merits this re- 
proach, after reading the absurd legenils tokl 
in a grave tone of reliance by Montesinos, 
who shared largely in the credulity and the 
love of the marvellons which belong to au 
earlier and less enlightened aye. 

‘These same traits are visible in bis Antals, 
whieh are devoted exclusively to the Con- 
quest, Here, indeed, the author, after his 
clondy flight, bas descended on firm gronnd, 
where gross violations of truth, or at least of 
probability, ave not to be expected, But 
any one who bas eccasion to compare his 
narrative with that of coutemporary writers 
will find frequent cuuse to distrust it. Yet 
Montesinos bus ene merit. Jn his extensive 
researches, he became acyuainted with original 
inatrumenta. which he has orcasionally trans. 
teyrved to his own pages, and which it would 
tow be difficult to meet with elsewhere, 

flit writings bave been commended by 
some ol bis learned countrymen, as showing 
diligent research and information. My own 
experience would not assign them a high 
rank as historical vouchers. They seem to 
me entitled to lttle praise, either for the 
accuracy of their statements or the sagacity 
of their reflections, The spirit of cold in- 
difference which they manifest to the suffer- 
iugs of the natives is an odious feature, 
for whieh there is less apology in a writer of 
the seventeenth century than in one of the 
primitive Conqnerors, whose pussions had 
been inflamed by long protracted hostility. 
M. Ternaux-Compans las translated the 
Memorias antiguas with bis usual ee 
and precision, for his collection of original 
dochuwnts relating to the New World, He 
speaks in the Preface of doing the same kinil 
oifice te the Anvetes at » future time. lam 
bet wware that he has done this: and I cannot 
but think that the excellent translator may 
fini o better subject for lis labours in some 
of the rich collection of the Muiioz mann. 
scripts in bis possession. 
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BOOK IV. 
CIVIL WARS OF THE CONQUEROR#. 


CHAPTER 1. 


ALMAGRO'S MARCIE TO CLIILImSUFFERINGS OF THE TROOPS—NE RETTRNS AND 
SEIZES CUZOCO-—ACTION OF ABANCAY@2ASPARK DE ESPINOSA—ALMAGKO 
LEATEE CUZCO—NEGUTIATIONS WITH PIZARRO, 


1535—1537. 


Wore the events recorded in the preceding chapter were passing, the Marshal 
Almagro was engaged in his memorable expedition to Chili, He hil set ont, 
as we have seen, with only part of his forces, leaving his lieutenant to follow 
him with the remainder, During the first part of the way he profited by the 
great military road of the Incas, which stretched across the table-land far 
towards the sonth. But as he drew near to Chili the Spatish commander be- 
came entavgled in the defiles of the mountains, where neo vestige of a road 
was to be discerned, Here his progress was impeded by all the obstacles which 
belong to the wild seenery of the Cordilleras : deep and ragged ravines, round 
whose sides a slender sheep-path wound up to a dizzy height over the precipices 
helow ; rivers rmshing in fury down the popis of the mountains and throwing 
themselves in stupendous cataracts into the yawning abyss; dark forests of 
pine that seemed to have no end, and then ayain loug reaches of desolate 
table-land, without so neh asa bush or shrub to shelter the shivering traveller 
from the blast that swept down from the frozen stmmits of the sierra. 

The cald was so intense that many lost the nails of their fingers, their fingers 
themselves, and sometimes their libs. Others were blinded by the dazzling 
waste of snow, reflecting the rays of a sun made intoterndly brilliant in the 
thin atmosphere of these elevated regions. Hunger came, as usual, in the 
train of woes; for in these disinal solitudes no vegetation that would suftice 
for the food of man was visilile, and no living thing, except only the great bird 
of the Andes hovering over their heads in expectation of his banquet. This 
was too frequently afforded hy the number of wretched Indians who, unable, 
from the seantiness of their clothing, to encounter the severity of the climate, 
perished hy the way. Such was the pressure of Inger that the miserable 
survivors fed on the dead bodies of their countrymen, and the Spaniards forced 
a similar sustenance from the carcasses of their horses, literally frozen to death 
in the monntain-passes.! Such were the terrible penalties which Nature im. 
ore on those who rashly intrided on these her solitary and most savage 


jaunts. 


‘ VWerrera, Hist. general, dee. 5. lib 10, 


Parte 3, lib. 9, cap, 1.—-Conq, 7. Poly, del Pirts 
cap. 1-3.—Oviedo, Hist. de las Indias, MS., MS, 
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Yet their own sufferings do not seem to have touched the hearts of the 
Spaniards with any feeling of compassion for the weaker natives. Their path 
Was everywhere marked by burnt and desolated hanulets, the inhabitants of 
which were compelled to do them service as beasts of hurden, They were 
chained together in gangs of ten oy twelve, and no infinity or feebleness of 
body excused the unfortunate captive from his full share of the cominon toil, 
till he sometimes dropped dead, in his very chains, from mere exbanstion !* 
Alvarado’s company are accused of having been more cruel than Pizarro’s ; 
and many of Almazro’s men, it may be remembered, were recruited from that 
source, ‘The commander looked with displeasure, it js said, on these enormi- 
ties, and did what he could to repress them, Yet he did not set a good example 


in his own condnet, if it be true that he caused no less than oa Indian 
chiefs to be burnt alive for the massacre of three of his followers !* The heart 


siekens at the recital of such atrocities perpewated on an nuoffending people, 
or at least, gnilty of no other crime than that of defending their own soil 
too well. 

There is something in the possession of superior strength most dangerous, 
in a moral view, to its possessor. Brought im contact with semi-civilized man, 
the Enropean, with his endowments and effective foree so immeasurably 
superior, holds him as little higher than the brute, aul as born equally for his 
service. Ie feels that he has a natural right, as it were, to his obedience, and 
that this obedience is to be measured, not by the powers of the barbarian, but 
ly the will of his conqueror. Resistance becomes a crime to be washed out 
only in the blood of the victim, The tale of such atrocities is not confined to 
the Spaniard. Wherever the civilized man and the savage have come in 
contact, in the Hast or in the West, the story has been too often written 
in blood, 

From the will chaos of mountaiu-seenery the Spaniards emerged on the 
ween vale of Coquimbo, about the thirtieth degree of south latitude. Here 
they halted, to vefresh themselves in its abundant plains, after their un- 
exaipled sufferings and fatigues. Meanwhile Almagro despatched an officer 
with a strong party in advance, to ascertain the character of the country 
towards the south. Not long after, he was cheered by the arrival of the re- 
mimixler of his forces under his lientenaut Rodrigo de Orgonez. This was a 
ean person, intimately comected with the subsequent fortrnes of 
Alnagro, 

He was a native of Oropesa, had been trained in the Italian wars, and held 
the rank of ensign in the army ef the Constable of Bourbon at the famous 
sack of Rome. It was a good school in which to learn his iron trade and to 
steel the heart against any too ready sensibility to human sutiering, Orgonez 


* Conq. i Pob. dei Pim, M5.—The writer 
Toust have made one on this expedition, os he 
speaks from personal observation, “The poor 
natives had at least one friend iu the Cleis- 
tiancamp, “T si en el Real bavia ulgun 
spate! que ere byen rancheadur i eruel i 
matava muchos Indios tenianle por buen 
hombre i en grand reputacion i el que cra 
inclinado 4 hycer bien 14 haver buenos trata- 
mientes & los naturales i los faverecia no era 
tenido en tan buena estima, ke apuntada esto 
ne vt Con Mis ajas ten Que por mis pecadas 
cndieve porgne entiendun los que esto leyeren 
que de la Maner que aqui digo icon mayures 
cruchlades hart se bize esta Jornada i deseu- 
brimiento Je Chile,” 


“ “YT para castigarlos por la muerte destos 
tres Espaioles juntolos en un aposente donde 
vstava aposentado i mandé cavalgur la jente 
de cavallo i ja de apie que guardasen las 
putertas i todes extuviesen apercividos i los 
prendie i en conclusion hizo quemar mas de 
30 sefoves vivos atades cada mno a su pato,”” 
(Conq. | Pob. del Pirn, MS.) Oviedo, who 
always shows the hard feeling of the colonist. 
excuses this on the old plea of necessity,—fue 
necesaiio este castigg—aud adds that after 
this a Spuniard might seud a messenger from 
une endef the countey tu the other, without 


fear of injury. Bist, te tas Indias, MS,, Parte 
ot Hb. 8, cap. 4, 
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was an excellent soldier,—true to his commander, prompt, fearless, and un- 
flinching in the execution of his orders. His services attracted the notice of 
the crown, wad shortly after this period he was raised to the rank of Marshal 
of New Toledo. Yet it may be doubted whether his character did not qualify 
him for an executive and subordinate station, rather than for one of higher 
yesponsibility. i 

Almagro received also the royal warrant conferring on him his new powers 
and territorial jurisdiction. The instrument had been detained by the Pizaryos 
to the very last moment. Tlis troops, long since disgusted with their toilsome 
and unprofitable march, were now clamorous to return. Cuzeo, they said, 
undoubtedly fell within the limits of his government, and it was better to take 
Seactiegaet of its comfortable quarters than to wander ike outeasts in this 

ry wilderness. They reminded their commander that thus only could he 
provide for the interests of his son Diego. This was an illegitimate son of 
Almagro, on whom his father doted with extravayant fonilness, justified more 
than usual by the promising character of the youth. 

After an absence of abont two months, the officer sent on the exploring 
expedition returned, bringing unpromising accounts of the southern regions of 
Chili. The only land of promise for the Castilimn was one that teemed with 
gold* He had penetrated to the distance of a hundred leagues. to the limits, 
probably, of the conquests of the Incas on the river Maule. The Spaniards 
had fortunately stopped short of the land of Arauce, where the blood of their 
countrymen was soon after to be poured out like water, and which still main- 
Sense proud independence amidst the general humiliation of the ludian races 
around. it, 

Almagro now yielded, with little reluctance, to the renewed importunities of 
the soldiers, and turned his face towards the north, [ft is unnecessary to 
follow his march in detail. Disheartened by the difficulties of the mountain- 
Senne, he took the road along the coast, which led hin across the great 

ert of Atacama. In crossing this dreary waste, which stretches for nearly 
& hundred leagues to the northern borders of Chili, with hardly a green spot 
in its expanse to relieve the fainting traveller, Almagro and his men expe- 
rienced as great sufferings, though not of the same kind, as those which they 
had encountered in the passes of the Cordilleras, Indeed, the eaptain would 
not easily be found at this day who would venture to lead his army across this 
dreary region. But the Spaniard of the sixteenth century had a stre 
limb and a buoyaney of spirit which raised him to a contempt of obstacles 
alnost justifying the boast of the historian that “he contended indifferently at 
the same time with man, with the elements, and with famine !7° 

After traversing the terrible desert, Almagro reached the ancient town 
of Arequipa, abont sixty leagues from Cuzco. Here he learned with astonish- 
ment the insurrection of the Peruvians, and, further, that the young Inca 
Manco still Jay with a formidable force at no great distance from the capital. 
‘He had once been on friendly terms with the Peruvian prince, and he now 
resolved, before proceeding farther, to seni an embassy to his camp and 
arrange an interview with him in the neighhourliood of Cuzco. 

Almagro’s emissaries were well received hy the Inca, who alleged his grounds 


_ + Itisthe langnageofa Spaniard: “icomo — 5.) One must not expect to mect with very 


nv le parecio bien Ia tierra por no ser quajada 
de oro.” Cong. | Pob. det Piru, MS. 

_ * According to Oviedo, a hundred ani fifty 
Jeagues, and very near, as they told him, tu 
tbo end of the world: cero del jin del mundo. 
(Hist, de Ins Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 9, cop. 


accurate notions of geograply in the rude 
soldiets of America. 

* © Pelesado en ane tiempo con los Enemi 
“eos, con los Elementos, i con la Hambre," 
Herrera, llist, general, dee, 5, lib, LO, cap. 2. 
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of complaint against the Pizarros, and named the yale of Yueay as the place 
where he would confer with the marshal. ‘The Spanish commander according 
resumed his mareh, and, taking one-half of his force, whose whole number fell 
somewhat short of five hundred men, he repaired in person to the place of 
rendezvous; while the remainder of his arty established their quarters at 
Ureos, abont six leagues from the eapital.? ‘ 

The Spaniards in Cuzco, startled by the appearance of this fresh hody of 
troops in their neighbourhood, doubted, when they Jearned the quarter whence 
they came, whether it betided them good or evil, Hernando Pizarro marched 
out of the city with a small force, and, drawing near to Ureos, heard with no 
little uneasiness of Almagro’s purpose to insist on his pretensions to Cuzco, 
Though much inferior in strength to his rival, he determined to resist him, 

Meanwhile, the Peruvians, who had witnessed the conference between the 
soldiers of the opposite camps, suspected some secret understanding hetween 
the parties, which would compromise the safety of the Inca. They communi- 
cated their distrust ta Manco, and the latter, alopting the same sentiments, 
or perhaps from the first meditating a surprise of the Spaniards, suddenly fell 
upon the latter in the valley of Yueay with a body of fifteen thonsand men. 
But the veterans of Chili were too familiar with Indian tacties to he taken by 
surprise ; and, though a sharp engagement ensneil, which lasted more than an 
hour, in which Orgone had a horse killed under him, the natives were finally 
driven back with great slanghter, and the Inca was so far crippled by the blow 
that he was not likely for the present to give further molestation.* 

Almagro, now joining the division left at Ureos, saw no further impediment 
to his operations on Cuzeo. He sent at once an embassy to the nmnicipality 
of the place. rejuiriug the recognition of him as its lawful governor, and pre- 
senting at the same time a copy of his credentials from the erown. But the 
question of jurisdiction was not one easy to be settled, depending as it did on 
a knowledge of the true parallels of latitude, not very likely to he possessed hy 
the rude followers of Pizarvo. The royal grant had placed under his jurisdic- 
tion all the conutry extending two hundred and seventy leagues sonth of the 
river of Rantiago, situated one degree and twenty minutes north of the equa- 
tor. Two hundred and seventy leagues on the meridian, by onr measurement, 
would fall nore than a degree short of Cuzco, and, indeed, would barely inelude 
the city of Lima itself. But the Spanish leagues, of only seventeen anda half 
to a degree,” would remove the southern boundary to nearly half a degree 
beyond the capital of the Incas, which would thus fall within the jurisdiction 
of Pizarro.’ Yet the division-line ran so close to the dispated crownd that the 
true result might reasonably be doubted, where no careful scientific observa- 
tions had been made to obtain it; and each party was prompt to assert, as 
sine | Mappens in such cases, that its own cliim was clear and unques- 
Onde, 


"Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Cong., MS.— 
Cong. i ob. del Pirn, MS.—Oviedo, Hist. de 
las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib, 9, cap. 7. 

" Zarate, Cong. del Pern, lib, 3, cap. 4.— 
Cong, 1 Pob. det Pirn, MS., Parte 8, lib. 3, 
cap, 21, 

* «Contando diez i siete leguas | media por 
xtado,"  Iervera, list. general, dec. 6, lib. 3, 
cap, 5. 

The goverment had endeavoured early 
to provide against any dispute in regard to the 
limits of the respective |nrisdictions, The 
language of the eriginal grants gare rovm to 


some misunderstanding; ad, as early as 
1636, Fray Jomdis de Berlanga, Bishop of 
‘Tierra Firme, had been sent to Lima with fuli 
powers to determine the question of bowndary, 
by fixing the latitude of the river of Santiago 
and measuring two handred and seventy 
leagues south on the meridian, But Pizarro, 
having engaged Almagco in bis Chili expedi- 
tion, did not care to revive the question, and 
the bishop returned, ve tnfecld, to his diocese, 
with strong feelings of tlisrust towards the 
governor. Lbid.. dec. 6, lib. 3, cay. 1, 2 
"All say,” says Oviedo, in a liter to thi 
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Thus summoned by Almagro, the authorities of Cuzco, unwilling to give 
umbrage to either of the contending chiefs, decided that they must wait until 
they could take counsel—which they promised to do at once—with certain 
vilots better instructed than themselves in the position of the Santiago. 

Teanwhile, a truce was arranged between the parties, both solemnly en- 
gaging to abstain from hostile measures and to remain quiet in their present 
quarters. 

The weather now set in cold and rainy. Almagro’s soldiers, greatly disemn- 
tented with their position, flooded as it was by the waters, were quick to dis- 
cover that Hernando Pizarro was busily employed in strengthening himself in 
the city, contrary to agreement. ‘hey also learned with dismay that 2 large 
body of men, sent by the governor from Lima, mnder command of Alonso de 
Alvarado, was on the march to relieve Cuzco. They exelaimen that they were 
Detrayed, and that the truce had )een only an artifice to secure their inactivity 
until the arrival of the expected succours. In this state of excitement, it was 
not very difficult to persuade their commander—too ready to surrender his 
own judgment to the rash advisers around him—to violate the treaty and take 
possession of the capital," 

Under caver of a dark and stormy night (April Sth, 1587), he entered the 
me without opposition, made himself master of the principal church, estab- 
lished strong parties of cavalry at the head of the great avenues to prevent 
surprise, and detached Orgofiez with a body of infantry to force the dwelling 
of Hernando Pizarro. That captain was lodged with his brother Gonzalo in 
one of the large halls built by the Incas for public diversions, with immense 
doors of entrance that opened on the pface, Lt was garrisoned by about 
twenty soldiers, who, as the gates were Inust open, stood stoutly to the defence 
of their leader. A smart strnggle ensued, in which some lives were lost, till 
at length Orgonez, provoked hy the obstinate resistanee, set fire to the com- 
bustible root of the building. It was speedily in flames, and the burning 
rafters falling on the heads of the inmates, they forced their yeluctant leader 
to an unconditional surrender. Seareely had the Spaniards left the building, 
when the whole roof fell in with a tremendous erash."* 
~ Almagro was now master of Cuzco. He ordered the Pizarros, with fifteen 
or twenty of the principal cavaliers, to be secured aud placed in confinement. 
Except so far as required for securing his anthority, le does not seem to have 
been guilty of acts of violence to the inhabitants,’ and he installed one of 
Pizarro's most able officers, Gabriel de Rojas, in the government of the city. 
The municipality, whose eyes were now open to the validity of Almagro’s pre- 
tensions, made no farther seruple to recognize his title to Cuzco. ; 

The marshal’s first step was to send a message to Alonso de Alvarado's 
camp, advising that officer of his oeenpation of the city, and requiring his 
obedience to him, as its legitimate master. Alvarado was lying, with a body 
of five hundred men, horse and foot, at Xauxa, about thirteen leagues from 
the capital. He had been detached several months previously for the relief of 


emperor, “that Cuzco falls within the territory 
of Almagro.” Oviedo was, probably, he 
best-informed man in the colonies, Yet this 
was an-error. Curta deste Sto, Domingo, 
MS., 25 de Oct., 1539, 

© According to Zarate, Almagro, on erter- 
ing the capltal, found no appearance of the 
designs imputed to Hernando, and exclaimet 
that “he had been deceived.” (Cong. del 
Peru, lib. 3,cap. 4.) THe was probably easy 
of faith in the matter, 


Carta de Espinall, Tesovero de N. Toledo, 
15 de Junie, 1539,—Cong. | Pob. del Piru, 
MS,—Pedry Pizarro, Deseub. y Coug., MS. 
Oviedo, Hist. de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, Lib, 
8, cap. 22. 

"Sa it would uppear from the general tes- 
timuny ; yet Pedro Pisarre, one of the opposite 
faction, and armony those imprisoned by Al- 
tugm, complains that that chief ploudered 
them of their borses and other property. 
Tiesenb. y Conq., MS. 
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Cuzeo, but had, most unaccountably, and, as it proved, most unfortnnately for 
the Peruvian capital, remained at Xauxa, with the alleged motive of protect- 
ing that settlement and the surrounding country against the insurgents. He 
now showed himself loyal to his commander ; and when Almagro’s ambassa- 
dors reached his camp he pot them in irons, and sent advice of what had been 
done to the governor at Lima. 

Almauro, ollended by the detention of his emissaries. prepared at once to 
nuarcli against Alonso de Alvarado and take more effectual measures to bring 
him to submission, His lientenant, Orgoiiez, strongly urged him before his 
departure to strike off the heads of the Pizarros, alleging “that, while they 
jived, his commander's life would never be safe,” and coneluding with the 
Spanish proverb, “Dead men uever bite.” But the marshal, though he 
detested Hernaidlo in his heart, shrank from so violent a measure ; and, in- 
dependently of other considerations, he had still an attachment for his old asso- 
ciate, Franciseo Pizarro, and was unwilling to sever the ties between them for 
ever. Contenting himself, therefore, with placing his prisoners under strong 

nard in one of the stone bnildings belonging to the Iouse of the Sun, he put 
himself at the head of his forees, and left the capital in quest of Alvarado, 

That officer had now taken up a position on the farther side of the Rio de 
Abaneay, where he lay, with the bulk of his little army, in front of a bridge, 
by which its rapid waters are traversed, while a strong detachment oceupied 
a spot commanding a ford lower down the river, But in this detachment was 
a cavalier of much consideration in the army, Pedro de Lerma, who, from 
some pique against his commander, had entered into treasonable correspond- 
ence with the opposite party. By his advice, Almagro, on reaching the border 
uf the river, established himself against the bridge in iace of Alvarailo, as if 
prepared to force a passage, thus concentrating is adversary’s attention on 
that point. But when darkness had set in he detached a large body under 
Orgonez to pass the ford and operate in concert with Lerma. Orgofiez 
execnted this commission with his usual promptness. The ford was crossed, 
though the current ran so swiftly that several of his nen were swept away by 
it and perished in the waters. ‘Pheir leader received a severe wound himself 
in the mouth, as he was gaining the opposite bank, but, nothing daunted, he 
cheered on his men and fell with fury on the enemy. Te was speedily jomed 
by Lerma and such of the soldiers as he had gained over, and, unable to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, the enemy's confusion was complete. 

Meanwhile, Alvarado, roused by.the noise of the attack on this quarter, 
hastened to the support of his officer, when Almagro, seizing the occasion, 
pushed across the bridge, dispersed the small body left to defend it, and, 
falling on Alvarado’s rear, that general saw himself hemmed in on all sides. 
The struggle did not last long ; and the unfortunate chief, uncertain on whom 
he could rely, surrendered with all his force,—those only excepted who had 
already deserted to the enemy. Such was the battle of Abaneay, as it was 
called, from the river on whose hanks it was fought, on the twelfth of July, 
1537. Never was a victory more complete or achieved with less cost of life ; 
and Almagro marehed back, with an array of prisoners scarcely inferior to his 
own ariuy in number, in triumph to Cuzco,'? 


* Pizarro’s secretary Picaulo hal an encomi~ fos; aml we may presume there was some 
end in that neighbourhood, aud Alvarado, explanation of his conduct, of which we ane 


who was under personal obligations to him, nob possessed. 
remained there, it ia said, at bis instigation, “EL mnerto no meordia.” 1bid., dec. 6, 
Herrera, Hi eneral, dec, 5, ib, 8, cap. 7.) Hib, 2. cap, 8, 


Iwarade was a gool officer, and largely * Darta de Francisco Pizarro a} spo de 
trusted, both before and after, by the Pizar- Tierra Firme, MS., 23 de ie ee 
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While the events related in the preceding pages were passing, Francisco 
Pizarro had remained at Lima, anxiously awaiting the arrival of the reinforee- 
ments which he had requested, to enable him to march to the relief of the 
beleaguere:! capital of the Incas, His appeal had not been unanswered. 
Among the rest was a corps of two hundred and fifty men, led by the Licen- 
tiate Gaspar de Espinosa, one of the three original associates, it may be 
remembered, who engaged in the comyuest of Pern, Tle had now left his own 
residence at Panama, and caine in person, for the first time, it would seem, 
to revive the drooping fortunes of his confederates, Pizarro received also a 
vessel laden with provisions, nulitary stores, and other necessary supplies, be- 
sides 2 rich wardrobe for himself, from Cortes, the Conqueror of Mexico, who 
generously stretched forth his hand te aid his kinsman in the hour of need."* 

With a force amounting to four hundred and fifty men, half of them cavalry, 
the governor quitted Lima and began his march on the Inea capital. He had 
not advanced far when he received tidings of the return of Almagro, the 
seizure of Cuzco, and the imprisonment of his brothers ; and before he had 
time lo recover irom this astounding intelligence he learned the total defeat 
and capture of Alvarado,  Villed with consternation at these rapid snecesses 
of his rival, he now returned in all haste to Lima, which he put in the hest 

ture of defence, to secure it against the hostile movements not unlikely, as 
he thought, to be directed against that capital itself. Meanwhile, far from 
indulging in impotent sallies of resentment, or in complaints of his ancient 
comrade, he only lamented that Almagro should have resorted to these violent 
ineasures for the settleswent of their dispute, and this less—if we may take his 
word for it-—from personal considerations than from the prejudice it might do 
to the interests of the crown.” 

But, while busily occupied with warlike preparations, he did not omit to 
try the effect of negotiation. He sent an embassy to Cuzco, consisting of 
several persors in Whose diseretion he placed the vreatest confidence, with 
wiplioss at their head, as the party most interested in an amicable arrange- 
ment. 

The licentiate, on his arrival, did not tnd Almagro in as favonrable a inood 
for an accommodation as he could have wished. Elated by his recent sue- 
cesses, he now aspired not only to the possession of Cuzco, hut of Lima itself, 
as ere 3 within the limits of bis jurisdiction, It was in vain that Espinosa 
urged the propriety, by every argument which prudence could suggest, of 
moderating his demands. Tis claims npon Cuzco, at least, were not to be 
shaken, and he declared himself ready to peril his life in maintaining them. 
The licentiate coolly replied by quoting the pithy Castilian proverb, E¢ vencido 
vencicdo, y el vencitor perdido: “The vanquished vanquished, and the victor 
undone.” . 
~ What influence the temperate arguments of the licentiate might eventually 
have had on the heated imagination of the soldier is doubtful + but, unfor- 
timately for the nevotiation, it was abruptly terminated by the death of 
Espinosa himseli, which took place most unexpectedly, though, strange to say, 
in those times, withont the imputation of poison.*” He was 2 great loss to 
the parties in the existing fermentation of their minds; for he had the weight 


Martas.” Gomara, Hist. de las Ind. fate 136. 
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Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., M$,—Oviero, 
'™ Tlerrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 2, 


Hist. de las Indias, MS., ubi supra.Cong, i 


Tob, del Pira, MS,—Carta de Espinal), MS. 
 * Fernando Cortés embid con Rudrigo de 
Grijalva en vn proprio Navio suiv, desde Ja 
Nueva Espaiia, muchas Armas, 'l'iros, Succes, 
Aderegus, Vestilos de Seda, i vw Tay de 


cap. 7. 

ty Carta de Pizarro al Obispo de Tierra 
Firme, MS.—Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, 
lib, 2, cap. 13.—Carta de Espinall, Ms. 
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of character which belongs to wise and moderate counsels, and a deeper 
interest than any other man in recommending them, . : 

The name of Espinosa is memorable in history from his early connection 
with the expedition to Peru, which, but for the seasonable though secret 
application of his funds, could nos then have been compassed. Te had long 
been a resident in the Spanish colonies of Sierra Firme and Panama, where 
he had served in various capacities, sometimes as a legal functionary i residing 
in the courts of justiceZ! and not unfreyuently as an efficient leader in the 
early expeditions uf conquest and discovery, In these manifold vocations he 
acytired a high reputation for probity, intelligence, and courage, and his 
death at the present erisis was undoubtedly the most unfortunate event that 
conld have befallen the country, 

All attempt at negotiation was now abandoned ; and Almagro announced 

his purpose to descend to the sea-coast, where he could plant a colony and 
establish a port for himself. This would secure him the means, so essential, 
of communication with the mother-country, and here he would resume nego- 
tiations for the settlement of his dispute with Pizarro. Before quitting 
Cuzco, he sent Orgofiez with a strong force against the Inca, not caring to 
leave the capital exposed in his absence to further annoyance from that 
quarter. 
But the Inca, discouraged by his late discomfiture, and unable, perhaps, to 
rally in sufficient strength for resistance, abandoned his stronghold at Tambo 
aud retreated across the mountains. He was hotly pursned ly Orgoiiez over 
hill and valley, till, deserted by his followers, and with only one of his wives ta 
hear him company, the royal fugitive took shelter in the remote fastnesses of 
the Andes.2* 

Before leaving the capital, Orgenex again urged his commander to strike off 
the heads of the Pizarres and then march at once upon Lima, By this decisive 
step he would bring the war to an issue, and for ever secure himself from the 
insidious machinations of his enemies, ut in the mean time a new friend 
had risen up to the captive brothers. his was Diego de Alvarado, brother of 
that Pedro who, as mentioned in a preceding chapter, had conducted the 
unfortunate expedition to Quito. After his brothers departure, Diego had 
attached himself to the fortunes of Almagro, had accompanied him to Chili, 
and, as he was a cavalier of birth, and possessed of some truly noble qualities, 
he hail gained deserved aseendency over his commander. Alvarade had fre- 
quently visited Hernando Pizarro in his confinement, where, to beguile the 
tediousness of captivity, he amused himself with gaming,—the passion of the 
Spaniard, They played deep, and Alvarado lost the enormous sum of eighty 
thousand yolden castellanos. Ie was prompt in paying the debt, but Her- 
nando Pizarro peremptorily declined to receive the jnoney. By this politie 
generosity he secured an important advocate in the couneil of Almagro. It 
stood him now in good stead, Alvarado represented to the marshal that sueh 
a measure as that urged by Orgonhez would not only outrage the feelings of 
his followers, but would ruin his fortunes by the indignation it must excite at 
cont, When Ahnagro acquiesced in these views, as in truth most grateful to 
his own nature, Orgonez, chagrined at his determiuation, declared that the 
day would come when he would repent this mistaken Jenity. “A Pizarro,” he 
said, ‘‘was never known to forget an injury; and that which they had 

* Ile incurre:l sume odinm as presiding and he earnestly recommended the prisoner 
officer in the trigl aud condemnation of the to mercy. See Ilerrera, Hist. general, dec. 2, 
unfortunate Vascu Nuiex de Balboa. But it lib. 2, cap. 31, 22. 


must be allowml tbat le uiade great efforts tu ~ Pedyo Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong, MS— 
resist the tyrannica) proceedings of Pedrarias, Cong, 7 Pol, del Piru, MS, 
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Sealy received from Almagro was too deep for them to forgive,” 
wortis - 

On leaving Cuzeo, the marshal gave orders that Gonzalo Pizarre and the 
other prisoners should be detained in strict cnstody. Hernando he took with 
him, closely ynarded, on his march, Descending rapidly towards the coast, he 
reached the pleasant vale of Chincha in the latter part of August. Ilere 
he occupied himself with laying the foundations of a town bearing his own 
name, Which might serve as a counterpart to the City of the Kings,—thns 
bidding defiance, as it were, to his rival on his own borders. While oreupied 
in this manner, he received the unwelcome tidings that Gonzalo Pizarro, 
Alonso de Alvarado, and the other prisoners, having tampered with their 
guards, had effected their escape from Cuzco, and he soon after heard of their 
safe arrival in the camp of Pizarro. 

Chaied by this intelhgence, the marshal was not soothed hy the insinuations 
of manip that it was owing to his ill-advised lenity; and it might have 
gone hard with Hernando, Int that Almagro’s attention was diverted by the 
negotiation which Francisco Pizarro now proposed to resume. 

After some correspondence hetwean the parties, it was agreed to submit the 
arbitration of the dispute to a single individual, Fray Francisco de Bovadilla, 
a Brother of the Order of Merey. Though living in Lima, and, as might be 
supposed, under the influence of Pizarro, he had @ reputation for integrity 
that disposed Almazro to contide the settlement of the question exclusively to 
him, In this implicit confidence in the friar’s impartiality, Orgotiez, of a less 
sangnine temper than his chief, did not participate.** 

An interview was arranged between the rival chiefs. It took place at 
Mala, November 13th, 1537; but very different was the deportment of the 
two conmuanders towards each other from that which they had exhibited at 
their former meetings. Almagro, indeed, dofling his bonnet, advanced in his 
usual open manner to salute his ancient comrade ; Int Pizarro, hardly eon- 
descending to return the salute, haughtily demanded why the mayshal had 
seized upon his city of Cuzco and imprisoned his brothers, This led to a 
recrimination on the part of his associate. ‘The discussion assumed the tone 
of an angry altercation, till Almagro, taking a hint—or what he conceived to 
be such—from an attendant, that some treachery was intended, abruptly 
quitted the apartment, mounted his horse, and galloped back to his qua ters 
atChincha?! ‘The conference closed, as might have been anticipated from the 
heated temper of their minds when they began it, by widening the hreaeh it 
was intended to heal, The friar, now left wholly to himself, after some 
deliberation, gave his award. Tle decided that a vessel, with a skilful pilot on 
hoard, should be sent to determine the exact latitude of the river of Santiago, 


Prophetic 


the northern boundary of Pizarro’s territory, by whieh all the measurements 


were to he regulated, In the mean 

© Carta de Gutierrez al Emperador, MS., 10 
de Feb,, 1534.—Carta de Espinall, MS.—Ovie- 
do, Fist. de las Ind., MS., ubi supra.—tler- 
vera, Hist, general, dec. 6, lib, 2, cap. $-14.— 
Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Cong., MS.—Zavate, 
Conq. del Pern, lib. 3, cap. $.—Nabarro, Re- 
Jacion sutmaria, MS. 

* It was said that Gonzalo Pizarro Jay in 
ambush with strong force in the veighbour~ 
hood to intercept (he marshal, and that the 
latter was wurned of his danger by an honour- 
able cavalier of the opposite party, why re- 
peated a distich of au old ballad, 


time, Cnzeo was to be delivered up hy 
“ Tietupo es el Caballero 
Tiewpo es de endar de aqui.” 


(Herrera, ITist. general, dec. 6, lib, 3, cap. 4.) 
Pedro Pizarro adusits tbe truth of the design 
imputed to Gonzalo, which he was prevetitedt 
from putting into execution by the commands 
of the governor, who, the chronicler, with 
edifying simplicity, or assurance, Informs us, 
wae ainan that serupulousty kept his word : 
“Porque el marquez don Frauciseo Pigarre 
hera hombre que gnardaws wuche su palabra.” 
Desewb, y Cong., M5. 
K2 
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Almagro, and Hernando Pizarra to be set at liberty, on condition of his 
leaving the country in six weeks for Spain. Both parties were to retire 
within their undisputed territories, and to abandon all further hostilities. 

This award, as may be supposed, highly satisfactory to Pizarro, was received 
by Almagro’s men with indignation and scorn, They had been sold, they 
cried, by their general, broken, as he was, by age and infirmities. Their 
eneniies were to ovcupy Cuzco and its pleasant places, while they were to be 
tnrned over to the barren wilderness of Charcas. Little did they dream that 
under this poor exterior were hidden the rich treasures of Potosi. They de- 
nounced the umpire as a hireling of the governor, and murmurs were heard 
aumong the troops, stinniated by Orgoiiez, demanding the head of Hernando. 
Never was that cavalier in greater danger. But his good genius in the form of 
Alvarado again interposed to protect him. His life in captivity was a succes- 
sion of reprieves,7? . r 

Yet his brother, the governor, was not disposed to abandon him to his fate. 
On the contrary, he was new prepared to make every concession to secnre his 
freedom. Concessions, that politic chief well knew, cost little to those who are 
not concerned to abide by them. After some preliminary negotiation, another 
award, more equitable, or, at all events, more to the satisfaction of the dis- 
contented party, was given. The principal articles of it were, that, until the 
arrival of some definite instructions on the point from Castile, the city of 
Cuzeo, with its territory, should remain in the hands of Almagro; and that 
Hernando Pizarro should be set at liberty, on the condition, above stipulated, 
of leaving the country in six weeks. When the terms of this agreement were 
communicated to Orgonez, that otficer intimated his opinion of them by pass- 
ing his finger across his throat, and exclaiming, ‘* What has my fidelity to my 
commander cast me!” 27 

Almagro, in order to do greater hononr to his prisoner, visited him in person 
and announced to him that he was from that moment free. He expressed a 
hope, at the same time, that “ all past differences would be buried in oblivion, 
aud that henceforth they shonld live only in the recollection of their ancient 
friendship.” IIernando replied, with apparent cordiality, that “he desired 
nothing better for himself.” He then swore in the mest solenm manner, and 
pledged his knightly hononr,—the latter, perhaps, a pledge of quite as much 
weight in his own iind as the former—that he cle faithfully comply with 
the terms stipulated in the treaty. He was next conducted by the marshal to 
his quarters, where he partook of a collation in company with the principal 
ollicers ; several of whom, together with Diego Almagro, the general's son, 
afterwards escorted the cavalier to his brother's camp, which had been trans- 
ferred to the neighbouring town of Mala. Tlere the party received a most 
cordial greeting from the governor, who entertained them with a courtly hos- 
pitality, and lavished many attentions, in particular, ou the son of his ancient 
associate. In short, such, on their return, was the account of their reception, 
that it left no doubt in the mind of Almagro that all was at length amicably 
settled.**—Ile did not know Pizarro. 


= Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cong., MS.— 
Carta de Espinall, MS, 

Gi Espinal, Alnagro’s treasurer, denounces 
the friar as proving bimeelf a very devil" 
by this award. (Carte) al Emperador, MS.) 
Aml Oviedo, & more dispassionate judge, 
qavtes, without coudemning, @ cavalier who 
told the father that ‘a sentence so unjust had 
aut been pronvunced since the time of Pontius 
Pilate "! Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 


§, cap. 21. 

=" ] tomando Ja barba con la mano izqui- 
erda, con la derecha higo sefial de cortarse la 
cabecu, diciendo: Orgofier, Orgone, por el 
amistad de Don Diego de Almagro te han de 
cortar esta.” Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, 
lib. 3, cap. 9. 

* Lbid., loc. cil. Carta de Gutierrez, MS.— 
Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong., MS,—Zarate, 
Cunq. del Peru, lib. 3, cup. 9 
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FIRST CIVIL WAR—-ALMAGRO RETREATS TO CUZCO—DATTLE OF LAS SALINAS 
—-ORUELTY OF THE CONQUERORS—TRIAD AND EXECUTION OF ALMAGRO— 
its CHARACTEY 

1537-1538, 


Scancety had Almagro’s oilicers left the governor's quarters, when the latter, 
calling his little army together, briefly recapitulated the many wrongs which 
had been done him by his rival, the seizure of his capital, the imprisonment of 
his brothers, the assault and defeat of his troops; and he concluded with the 
declaration—heartily echoed back by his military audience—that the time had 
now come for revenge. All the while that the negotiations were pending, 
Pizarro had been busily oceupied with military preparations. fe had 
mustered a force considerably larger than that of his rival, drawn from various 
quarters, but most of them familiar with service. Te now declared that, as 
he was too ald to take charge of the campaign himseli, he should devolve that 
duty on his brothers ; and he released eruando from all his engagements to 
Almagro, as a ineasure justified by necessity. That cavalier, with graceful 
pasnact intimated his design to abide by the pledges he had given, hnt at 
length yielded a reluctant assent to the commands of his brother, as to a 
measure imperatively demanded by his duty to the erown.? 

The governor's next step was to advise Almagro that the treaty was at 
anend, At the same time, he warned him to relinquish his pretensions to 
Cuzeo and withdraw into his own territory, or the responsibility of the conse- 
quences would lie on his own head, 

After reposing in his false security, Almagro was now fully awakened to the 
consciousness of the error he had committed; and the warning voice of his 
lientenant may have risen to his recollection, The first part of the prediction 
was fulfilled. “And what should prevent the latter from being so? ‘To add to 
his distress, he was labouring at this time under a grievous malady, the result 
of early excesses, which shattered his constitution and made him incapable 
alike of mental and bodily exertion.* 

In this forlorn condition, he confided the management of his afairs to Orgo- 
jiez, on whose loyalty and courage he knew he might implicitly rely. The first 
step was to seenve the passes of the Guaitara, a chain of bills that hemmed in 
the valley of Zangalla, where Almagro was at present established. But, hy 
some miscalculation, the passes. were not secured in season; and the active 
enemy, threading the dangerons defiles, effected a passage across the sierra, 
where a much inferior force to his own might have taken him at a disadvan 
tage. The fortunes of Almagro were on the wane. 

is thoughts were now turned towards Cuzco, and he was anxious to get 
ssession of this capital before the arrival of the enemy. 'I'oo feeble to sit on 
Forsebeck, he was obliged to be earried in a litter: and when he reached the 
ancient town of Bileas, not far from Guannunga, bis idisposition was so severe 
that he was compelled to halt and remain there three weeks before resuming 
his march, ; 

* Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib, 3, cap. ¥ this haba for the sins, perhaps, of earlier 

se days, but 

* “Cayé enfermo i estuvo malo s puntole phe goa are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Tm dolores,” tarta de Espt- Hah z * ss eneat 
mall, MS) papee 2 ¢ Aaeg nein canes Make instruments to ccourge us, 
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The «overnor and his brothers, in the mean time, after traversing the pass 
of Guaitara, descended inte the valiey of Ica, where Pizarro remained i con- 
siderable while, to get his troops into order and complete his preparations for 
the campaign. Then, taking leave of the army, he returned to Lima, commit- 
ting the prosecution of the war, as he had before announced, to his younger 
and more active brothers. Hernando, soon after quitting Tea, kept along the 
coast as far as Nasca, proposing to penetrate the conntry bya circuitous route 
in order to elude the enemy, who might have greatly embarrassed him in some 
of the passes of the Cordilleras, But, unhappily for himself, this plan of 
operations, which would have given him sach manifest onporie5 was not 
adopted by Almagro; and his adversary, without any other impediment than 
that arising from the natural difficulties of the mareh, arrived, in the latter 
part of April, 1538, in the neighbourhood of Cazeo. 

Almagro. however, was already in possession of that capital, which he had 
reached ten days before. A council of war was held by him respecting the 
course to be pursued, Some were for making good the defence of the city, 
Almagro would have tried what could be done by negotiation. But Orgotiez 
bluntly replied, ‘tIt is too late: you have liberated Hernando Pizarro, and 
nothing remains but to fight him.” The opinion of Orgonez finally prevailed, 
toa march out and give the enemy battle on the plains, The marshal, still 
disabled by illness from taking the command, devolved it on his trusty lieu- 
tenant, ‘Who, nustering his forces, left the eity, and took up a position at Las 
Salinas, less than a league distant from Cuzeo. The place received its name 
from certain pits er vats in the ground, used for the preparation of salt, that 
was obtained from a natural spring in the neighbourhood. It was an abit 
dicious choice of ground, since its broken character was most unfavourable 
to the free action of cavalry, in which the strength of Almagro’s force con- 
sisted. But, although repeatedly urged by the officers to advance into the 
open country, Orgofiez persisted in his position, as the most favourable for 
defence, since the front was protected by a marsh, and by a little stream that 
Howed over the plain, His forces amounted in all to abont five hundred, 
nore than half of them horse, His infantry was deficient in fire-arms, the 
place of which was supplied by the long pike. He had also six small cannon, 
or falconets, as they were called, which, with his cavalry, formed into two equal 
divisions, he disposed on the tanks of his infantry, Thus prepared, he calmly 
awaited the ae of the enemy, 

It was not long before the bright arms and banners of the Spaniards under 
Hernando Pizarro were seen emerging from the mountain-passes. The troops 
came forward in good order, and like men whose steady step showed that they 
had been spared in the march and were now fresh for action. They advanced 
slowly across the plain, and halted on the opposite border of the little stream 
which covered the front of Orgonez, Here Hernando, as the sun had set, 
tk on his quarters for the night, proposing to defer the engagement. till 
daylight. 

The rmmours of the approaching battle had spread far and wide over the 
country ; and the mountains and rocky heights around were thronged with 
multitudes of natives, eager to feast their eyes on a spectacle where, whichever 
side were victorious, the defeat wonld fallon their enemies. The Castilian 
women and children, too, with still deeper anxiety, had thronged out from 


? Carta de Gutierrez, MS—Pedro Pizarro, —Carcilasso, Com, Real., Parte 2, lib. 2, ¢ 
Deseub. y Cong,, MS.—Herrera, Hist. general, G, 37. 3 oa nce 
dec. 6. fib. 4, cap, 1-5.—Uarta de Espinall, M8. * Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 6, lib, 4, cap. 


—Zarate, Cony, del Pern, lib. 3, cap. 14, 11. §, 8. 
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Cuzco to witness the deadly strife in which brethren and kindred were to 
contend for mastery. The whole number of the combatants was insig- 
nificant ; though not as compared with those usually engaged in these 
American wars. It is not, however, the number of players, but the magni- 
tude of the stake, that gives importance and interest to the same; and in this 
bloody game they were to play for the possession of an empire. 

The night passed away in silence, unbroken by the vast assembly which 
covered the surrounding hill-tops. Nor did the soldiers of the hostile camps, 
although keeping watch within hearing of one another, and with the same 
blood flowing in their veins, attempt any communication. So deadly was the 
hate in their bosoms ! ° 

The sun rose bright, as usual in this beautiful climate, on Saturday, the 

twenty-sixth day of April, 1588? But long before his beams were on the 
jem the trumpet of Tlernando Pizarro had called his men to arms. lis 
forces amounted in all to about seven hundred. They were drawn from 
yarious quarters, the veterans of Pizarro, the followers of Alonso de Alvarado, 
—many of whom, since their defeat, had found their way back to Lima,—and 
the late reinforcement from the isles, most of them seasoned by many a toil- 
some march in the lodian campaigns, and many a hard-fought fiell Tis 
mounted troops were inferior to those of Almagro; but this was more than 
compensated by the strength of his infantry, comprehending a well-trained 
corps of arquebusicrs, sent from St. Domingo, whose weapons were of the 
improved construction recently introduced from Flanders. They were of a 
large calibre, and threw double-headed shot, consisting of bullets linked 
together by an iron chain, [t was doubtless a clumsy weapon compared with 
modern fire-arms, but, in hands accustomed to wield it, proved a destructive 
instrument.* 

Hernando Pizarro drew up his’men in the same order of battle as that pre- 
sented by the enemy,—throwing his infantry into the centre, and disposing 
his horse on the flanks; one corps of which he placed under command of 
Alonso de Alvarado, and took charge of the other himself, The infantry was 
headed hy his brother Gonzalo, supported by Pedro de Valdivia, the future 
hero of Arauco, whose disastrous story forms the burden of romance as well 
as of chronicle,’ 

Mass was said, as if the Spaniards were abont to fight what they deemed 
the good fight of the faith, instead of imbruing their hands in the blood of their 
countrymen. Hernando Pizarro then made a brief address to his soldiers, 
He touched on the personal injuries he and his family had received from 
Almagro ; reminded is brother's veterans that Cazeo had been wrested from 
their possession ; called up the glow of shame on the brows of Alyarado’s men 
as he talked of the ront of Abancay; and, pointing out the Inca metropolis 


© Herrera, Ilist. general, ubi supra. 

7 fue cosa de notar, que se estuvieron 
toda Ja Noche, sin que nadie de la wna i otra 
parte pensase en mover tratos de Paz; tanta 
era la ira i aborrecimiento de ambas partes.” 
Ibid, dec. 6, lib. 4, cap. 6. 

? Achurch dedicated to Saint Lazarus was 
Afterwards erected on the battle-gruund, and 
the bodies of those slain in the action were 
interred within its walls. This circumstance 
leads Garcilasso to suppose that the battle 
took place on Saturday, the sixtb,—the day 
alter the Feast of Saint Lazarus,—and not on 


the twenty-sixth of April, as commonly 


reported. Com. Real., Parte 2, lib, 2, cap. 39. 
See ulso Montesinos (| Aunales, MS., afio 1558), 
—utt indifferent autherity for anything. 

* Zarate, Conq. det Peru, Hib. 3, cap, 8.— 
Garcilasso, Com, Real,, Parte 2, lib. 2, cap, 
36. 
* The Arancana of Ercitla may claim the 
merit, indeed,—if it be a merit,—of combining 
both romance and history in one, Surely 
never did the Muse venture on such a specifi- 
cation of details, not merely poctical, but 
political, geographical, and statistical, as in 
this celebrated Castilian epic. It isa wilitary 
journal doue into rhyme. 
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that sparkled in the morning sunshine, he told them that there was the prize 
of the victor. ‘They answered his appeal with acclamations; and, the signal 
being given, Gonztlo Pizarro, healing his battalion of infantry, led it straight 
aeross the river. The water was neither broad nor deep, and the soldiers 
found no ditienlty in gaining a landing, as the enemy's horse was prevented 
hy the marshy ground from approaching the borders. But, as they worked 
their way across the morass, the heavy gnns of Orgoties played with effect on 
the leading files, and threw them into disorder. Conzalo and Valdivia threw 
themselves into the midst of their followers, menacing some, encouraging 
others, and at Jength led them gallantly forward to the firm ground. Here 
the arquebusiers, detaching themselves from the rest of the infantry, gained 
a small eminence, whence, in their turn, they opened a galling fire on Orgoiiez, 
seattering his array of spearmen, and sorely annoying the eavalry on the 
flanks. 

Meanwhile, Hernando, forming his two squadrons of horse into one column, 
erossed under cover of this well-sustained five, and, reaching the firm ground, 
rode at once against the enemy. Orgoiiez, whose infantry was already much 
crippled, advancing his horse, formed the two squadrons into one body, like 
his antagonist, and spurred at full gallop against the assailants. The shock 
was terrible ; and it was hailed by the swarms of Indian spectators on the 
surrounding heights with a fiendish yell of trinmph, that rose far above the 
din of battle, till it was lost in distant echoes among the mountains.” 

The struggle was desperate, For it was not that of the white man against 
the defenceless Indian, but of Spaniard against Spaniard: both parties cheer- 
ing on their comrades with their hattle-cries of “47 Rey 4% Abmagro,” or ** ET 
Rey y Pizarro,’—while they fought with a hate to which national antipathy 
was as nothing,—a hate strong in proportion to the strength of the ties that 
had been rent asunder, 

In this bloody field well did Orgonez do his duty, fighting like one to whom 
hattle was the natural element, Singling ont a cavalier whom, from the 
colour of the sobre-vest on his armour, he erroneously supposed to be Her- 
nando Pizarro, he charged lim in full career, and overthrew him with his 
lance. Another he ran through in like manner, and a third he struck down 
with lis sword, as he was prematurely shouting “ Victory!” But, while thus 
doing the deeds of « paladin of romanee, he was hit by a chain-shot from an 
arquebuse, which, penetrating the bars of his visor, grazed his forehead and 
deprived him fora moment of reason. Defore he had fully recovered, his horse 
was killed under him, and, though the fallen cavalier succeeded in extricating 
himself from the stirrups, he was surrounded, and soon overpowered by 
numbers, Still refusing to deliver up his sword, he asked “if there was no 
knight te whom he could surrender.” One Fuentes, a menial of Pizarro, pre- 
senting himself as such, Orgotiez gave his sword into his hands,—and the 
dastard, drawing his dagger, stabbed his defenceless prisoner to the heart! 
Tlis head, then struck off, was stuck on a pike, and displayed, a bloody trophy, 
in the great square of Cuzco, as the head of a traitor! ‘hus perished as 
loyal a cavalier, as decided in council, and as bold in action, as ever crossed to 
the shores of America, 


Herrera, Iist, general, dec. 6, lil. 4, cap. 


heen a contest between two great armies in- 
6.—Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cong., MS.— 


stead of a handiol of men on eitber side, It 


Carta de Vspinull, MS.—Zarate, Cong. del 
Peru, lib. 3, cap. 11.—Kverything relating to 
this battlethe disposition of the forces, the 
character of the ground, the mode of attack — 
is told as vorivusly and confused ly as if it had 


Wottld seem that truth is nowhere so diflicult 
to come at as on the battle-field. 

‘* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— 
Nerrera, Hist. general, ubi snpra,—Zarate, 
Cuong, del Pern, ubi supra. 
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The fight had now lasted more than an hour, and the fortune of the day 
was turning against the followers of Almagre. Orgoiez heing down, their 
confusion inereased. The infantry. nnable to endure the fire of the arque- 
busiers, scattered and took refuge behind the stone walls that here and there 
straggled across the country, Pedro de Lerma, vainly striving to rally the 
cavalry, spurred his horse against Hernando Pizarro, with whom he had a 
personal fend, Pizarro did not slink from the encounter. The lances of 
voth the knights took eect. That of Ilernando penetrated the thigh of his 
opponent, while Lerma’s weapon, glaneing by his adversary’s saddle-bow, 
struck him with such force above the groin that it pierced the joints of his 
mail, slightly wounding the cavalier, and forcing his horse back on_ his 
haunches, Bunt the press of the fight soon parted the coinbatants, and, in 
the turmoil that ensued, Lerma was unhorsed, and left on the field, covered 
with wounds, '* 

There was no longer order, and seareely resistance, among the followers of 
Almagro. hey fled, making the best of their way to Cuzeo, and happy was 
the man who obtained quarter when he asked it. Almagro himself, too feeble 
to sit so long on his horse, reclined on a litter, and from a neighbouring emi- 
nence surveyed the battle, watching its fuctuations with all the interest ot 
one who felt that honour, fortune, life itself, hung on the issue. With agony 
not to be described, he had seen his faithful followers, after their Lard struggle, 
borne down by their opponents, till, convineed that all was lost, he suceeeded 
ji mounting a mule, and rode off for a temporary refuge to the fortress of 
Cuzco, Thither he was speedily followed, taken, and brought in triumph to 
the capital, where, ill as he was, he was thrown into irons and confined in 
the same apartment of the stone building in which he had imprisoned the 
Pizarros. 

The action lasted not quite two hours. The muniber of killed, variously 
stated, was probably not less than a hundred and fifty,—one of the com- 
batants calls it two hundred,"—a great number, considering the shortness of 
the time, and the small amount of the forces engaged, No account is given 
of the wounded. Wounds were the portion of the cavalier. Pedro de Lerma 
is said to have received seventeen, and yet was taken alive from the field ! 
The loss fell chietly on the followers of Almagro. But the slaughter was not 
confined to the heat of the action. Such was the deadly animosity of the 
parties that several were murdered in cold blood, like Orgotiez, after they had 
surrendered. Pedro de Lerma himself, while lying on his sick conch in, the 
quarters of a iriend in Cuzco, was visited by a soldier, named Samaniego, 
whom he had ance struck for an act of disobedience, This person entered the 
solitary chamber of the wounded man, took bis place by his bedside, and then, 
npbraiding him for the insult, told him that he had come to wash it away in 
his blood! Lerma in vain assured him that, when restored to health, he 
would give him the satisfaction he desired, he misereant, exclaiming, “ Now 


' Herrera, Ilist. general, obi supra, — Most authoritivs vate the loss at less. The 


cilaseo, Com. Keal,, arte 2, 1b, 2, cap. 36.— 
Hernando Pizarro wore » surcoat of orange- 
colonred velvet over bis armour, according tu 
Garcilasse, and before the battle sent notice of 
it Co Ongoniez, that the latter might distinguish 
him in the svétee. Buta knight in Hernando’s 
suite also wore the sume colours, it appears, 
which led Orgotes into error, 

'? © Murieron en esta Batalla de Jas Salinas 
casi dozientos hombres de yun parte y de 
otra,” (Vedro Pizarro, Descub, y Conq., MS.) 


treastwer Espivall, a partisan of Almagro, 
snys they massacred a hundred and Sfty after 
the fight, in cold blood: " Siguieron el alcanve 
la mas cruclimente que en el mundo se ba 
viste, porque matavan 4 los hombres rendidos 
e dezarmades, ¢ por les quitar las armas los 
mutaban si presto no se las quitaban, e tray- 
vende é las aucas de un caballo aun Ruy Diaz 
viniendo rendilo ¢ desarmado le mataron, i 
desta manera matayen Maas de ciente & cin- 
quenta hombres." Carta, MS. 
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is the hour!” plunged his sword into his bosom. He lived several years to 
yanut this atrocions exploit, which he proclaimed as a reparation to his honour, 
It is some satisfaction to know that the insolence of this vaunt cost him his 
life."* Sneh anecdotes, revolting as they are, illustrate not merely the spirit 
of the times, but that peculiar ferocious spirit whieh is engendered by civil 
wars, —the most unforgiving in their character of any, but wars of religion. 

In the hurry of the fight of one party, and the pursuit by the other, all 
pouring towards Cuzeo, the field of battle had been deserted, But it soon 
swarmed with plunderers, as the Indians, descending like vultures irom the 
monutains, took possession of the bloody ground, and, despoiling the dead, 
even to the minutest article of dress, left their corpses naked on the plain. 
It has been thought strange that the natives should not have availed them- 
selves of their superior numbers to fall on the victors after they had heen ex- 
hausted by the battle, But the seattered bodies of the Peruvians were without 
a leader ; they were broken iu spirits, moreover, by reeent reverses, and the 
Castilians, although weakened for the moment hy the struggle, were in fay 
ureater strength in Cuzco than they had ever been before. 

Tndeed, the number of troops now assembled within its walls, amounting to 
full thirteen hundred, composed, as they were, of the nist discordant materials, 
wave ereat uneasiness to Hernando Pizarro, For there were enemies glaring 
on each other and on him with deadly though smothered rancour, and friends, 
if not so dangerous, not the less tronblesome from their craving and uareason- 
able demands. He had given the capital up to pillage, and his followers found 
vood heoty in the quarters of Alimagro’s ofheers. But this did not suttice the 
more ambitious cavaliers; and they clamorously urged. their services, and 
demanded to he plaved in charge of some expedition, nothing doubting that it 
must prove a golden one. All were in quest of an Bl Dorado. Hernando 
Pizarro acquiesced as far as possible in these desires, most willing to relieve 
himself of such importunate creditors. The expeditions, it is true, usually 
ended in disaster ; Put the country was explored by them. It was the lottery 
of adventure ; the prizes were few, but they were splendid ; and, in the ex- 
citement of the game, few Spaniards paused to calenlate the chances of success. 

Among those who left the capital was Diego, the son of Almagro, Her- 
nando was minidinl to send him, with a careful escort, to his brother the 
governor, desirons to remove him at this erisis from the neighbourhood of his 
father, Meanwhile, the marshal himself was pining away in prison under the 
combined inthwence of bodily illness atid distress of mind. Before the battle of 
Salinas, it had been told to Hernando Pizarro that Almagro was like to die. 
“Heaven forbid,” he exclaimed, “ that this should come to pass before he falls 
into my hands!" Yet the gods seemed now disposed to grant but half of 
this pious prayer, since his captive seemed about to escape him just as he had 
come into his power. ‘lo console the unfortunate chief, Hernando paid him 
a visit in his prison, and cheered him with the assurance that he only waited 
for the governor's arrival to set him at liberty ; adding “that if Pizarro did 
not come soon to the capital he himself would assume the responsibility of re- 


** Carta de Espinall, MS.—Garcilasse, Com, 
Keal., Purte 2, lib. 2, cap. 8.—He was hanged 
for this very crime by the gavernor of Puerto 
Viejo, about tive years after this true, having 
entraged the feelings of that officer and the 
community by the insolent and open muuner 
in whieh he bowsted of his atrocious exploit. 

" “ Los Indies viendo In Gatalla fenescida, 
ellos tambien se dejaron de ja suia, ieudo los 
yans { lot outros a desnudar lus Espaiules 


Muertos, 1 aun algunos vivos, que por sus 
herides no se podian defender, porque emno 
paste} tropel de la Cente, siguiente Ja Vie= 
toria, no Luve quien se lo inpidiese; de ma- 
Hera quedexaron en cueros A Lodus los aides.” 
Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 3, cap. 11. 

“ “ Kespondia Hernando Pizarro, que no le 
baria Dios tan gran mal, que le dexase morir, 
sit que Je huviese & las manos.” Herrera, 
List, general, dec. 6, lib. 4, cap. 5 


TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF ALMAGRO, 2 


leasing him, and would furnish him witha conveyance to his brother's quarters,” 
At the same time, with considerate attention to his comfort, he inquired of 
the marshal “ what mode of conveyance would be best snited to his state of 
health.” After this he continued to send him delicacies from his own table to 
revive his faded appetite. Almagro, cheered by these kind attentions and by 
the speedy prospect of freedom, gradually mended in health and spirits.” 

He little dreamed that all this while a process was industriously preparing 
against him. It had been instituted immediately on his capture, and every 
one, however humble, who lad any cause of complaint against the unfortunate 
prisoner, was invited to present it. The summons was readily answered ; and 
many an eneiny now appeared in the hour of his fallen fortunes, like the base 
reptiles crawling into light ansidst the ruins of some noble editice ; and more 
than one who had received benefits from his hands were willing to court the 
favour of his enemy by turning on their benefactor. Trom these loathsome 
sonrees a mass of accusations was collected which spread over four thousand 
folio pages! Yet Almagro was the idol of his soliiers !1* 

Having completed the process (July Sth, 1538), it was not difficult to obtain 
a verdict against the prisoner. The principal charges on which he was pro- 
nonneed guilty were those of Jevying war against the crown and thereby 
oecasioniny the death of many of his Majesty's subjects, of entering inte con- 
spiracy with the Inca, and, finally, of dispossessing the reyal governor of the 
eityof Cuzco. On these charges he was condemmed to suller death as a traitor, 
hy being publicly beheaded in the great square of the city. Who were the 
judges, or what was the tribunal that condemned him, we are not informed. 
In eed, the whole trial was a mockery ; if that can be called a trial where the 
accused himself is not even aware of the accusation, 

The sentence was comnmunicated by a friar deputed for the purpose to 
Almagro. The unhappy man, who all the while had been unconsciously 
slumbering on the brink of a precipice, could not at first comprehend the 
nature of his situation. Recovering from the first shock, “ Lt was impossible,” 
he said, “ that such wrong could be done him,—he would not believe it.” Tle 
then besought Hernando Pizarro to grant him an interview. That cavalier, 
not unwilling, it would seem, to witness the agony of his captive, consented ; 
and Almagro was so humbled by his misfortunes that le condescended to beg 
for his life with the most piteons supplications. Le reminded Hernando of 
his ancient relations with bis brother, and the good offices he had rendered 
him and his family in the earlier part of their career, He touched on his 
acknowledged services to his country, and besought his enemy “to spare his 
gray hairs, and not to deprive him of the short remnant of an existence from 
which he had now nothing more to fear.” ‘l'o this the other coldly replied that 
“he was surprised to see Almagro demean himself in 4 tanner so unbecoming 
a brave cavalier ; that his fate was no worse than had befallen many a soldier 
before him ; and that, since God had given him the grace to be a Christian, 
he should ensploy his remaining moments in making up his account with 
Heaven !”" 

But Almagro was not to be silenced. He urged the service he had rendered 
Ternando himself. “This was a hard requital,” he said, “for having spared 


'* Herrera, Hist, geneval, dec. 6, lib, 4, 


Pizarro, Desenb. y Cong., MS.—Carta de Espi- 
cap. J. 3 


* Te tal manera que los Escrivanos no se 
davan manos, i i tenian eseritas mas de dos 
mil hojas."” Ibid, dec. 6, lib. 4, cap. 7—Na- 
harro, Relacion sumuaria, MS.—Cong,. i ob. 
del Piru, MS.—Carta dle Grutierrez, MS.—ledro 


I que pues tuvo tanta gracia de Dios, 
que le ico Christiano, ordenase su Alma, i 
temiese «i Dios,” Herrera, Hist. general, dec, 
0, lib, 5, cup, 1 
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his life so recently under siwilar Gireumstances, and that, too, when he had 
lieen urged again and again by those around him to take it away.” And he 
concluded by menacing his enemy with the vengeance of the emperor, who 
would never snfer this outrage on one who had rendered such signal services 
to the evown to go unrequited. It was all in vain; and Hernando abruptly 
closed the conference by repeating that * his doom was inevitable, and he must 
prepare to meet it.” *" : shane 

Almagro, finding that no impression was to be made on his iron-hearted 
conqueror, now sericisly addressed himself to the settlement of his affairs. 
By the terws of the royal grant he was empowered to name his successor. Te 
aceordingly devolved his alice on his son, appointing Diego de Alvarado, on 
whose integrity he had great reliance, admimstrater of the province during 
his minority. “All his property and possessions in Peru, of whatever kind, he 
devised to his waster the emperor, assuring him that a large balance was still 
due to him in his wisettled accounts with Pizarro. _ By this politic bequest he 
hoped to secure the monureh’s protection for his son, as well as a strict 
serutiny into the atlairs of his eneiy. 

The knowledge of Almagro’s sentenee produced a deep sensation in the 
coummunity of Cuzeo. All were amazed at the presumption with which one 
armed with a little brief authority ventured to sit in judgtnent on a person of 
Almagro’ station. There were few whe did not call to mind some generous 
or good-natured act of the unfortunate veteran. Even those who had furnished 
materials for the accnsation, now startled by the tragie result to which it was 
to lead, were heard to denounce Hernando's conduct as that of a tyrant, 
Some of the principal cavaliers, and among them Diego de Alvarado, to whose 
intercession, as we have seen, Hernando Pizarro, when a captive, had owed 
his own life, waited on that commander and endeavoured to dissuade him 
from so high-handed and atrocious a proceeding. It was iu vein. But it had 
the ofteet of changing the mode of the execution, which, instead of the public 
square, was now to take place in prisou.*! 

Ou the day appointed, a strong corps of arquebusiers was drawn up in the 
jie, The ynards were doubled over the houses where dwelt the principal 
partisans of Almavro, he exeeutiouer, attended hy a priest, stealthily entered 
his prison ; aud the unhappy man, atter coufessing and receiving the sacra- 
ment, submitted without+resistance to the gevrote. ‘Thus obscurely, in the 
gloomy silence of a dungeon, perished the hero of a hundred battles! His 
corpse was removed to the great square of the city, where, in obedience to the 
sentence, the head was severed from the body.” A herald proclaimed aloud 
the nature of the crimes for which he had suffered ; and his remains, rolled in 
their bloody shrowl, were borne to the house of his friend Hernan Ponce de 
Leon, and the next day laid with all due solemnity in the ehureh of Our 


“ Herrera, Hist. geneval, whi snpra—The 
marshal sipeniee from the seutenes of his 
Judges ty the crown, supplicating tis con- 
queror (says the treasurer Espinal, in his 
letter to the emperor) in terms that would 
Have touched (he heart of an ingldel: + De la 
qual el dicho Adelantaqo ele para ante 
V. M. i le rego que por amor de Dios hincade 
de rodillas Ie otorgase el apelacion, diviendole 
que Tifase sus culas @ vejerz © quanto havia 
servido & V. M. i q* e¢) havia sido el primer 
escalou para que eli sus hermanos subiesen 
eu el estads en que estavan, i diciendole otras 
muchas palabras de dolor ¢ compusion que 
Gespues s\e muerte supe qne dine, que d qual- 


quier hombre, aunque fuera infiel, moviera d 
piedad.”  Curta, Ms, 

Cards de Espinall, MS.—Montesinos, An 
lates, Mx, aio 153.—Bishop Valverde, as he 
assnres tle emperor, remonstrated with Frau- 
eisco Vivarro in Lima against allowing viu- 
lence towards the marshal, urging it on him, 
45 an tinperative duty, to go himself at once 
to Cnzeo and set him at liberty. It was too 
grave a matter,” he rizltly added, “to trust 
to a Uhird party,” (Carta al Emperador, MS.) 
The treasurer Bsypinall, then in Cuzco, made a 
similar iueffectual attempt to turn Hernandy 
from Lis purpose, 
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Lady of Mevey. The Pizarros appeared amdng the principal mourners, It 
was yemarked that their brother had paid similar honours te the memory of 
Atahinallpa* ; 

Almagro, at the time of his death, was probably not far from seventy years 
of age. But this is somewhat uncertain : for Almagro wis a foundling, and 
his early history is lost in ohsenrity.2 He had niany excellent qualities by 
nature; ant his defeets, which were not few, nay reasonably be palliated by 
tte circumstances of his situation. For what extenuation is not authorized 
hy the position of a fownedting,—withont parents, or early friends, or teacher 
to direct him,—his little bark set adrift on the ocean of life, to take its chance 
amoug the rude billows and breakers, withont one friendly hand stretched 
forth to steer ov to save it! The name of “foundling* comprehends an 
apology for much, very much, that is wrong in after-life,*! 

He was a man of strong passions, aml net too well used to control them,** 
But he was neither vindictive nor habitually eruel. Ihave mentioned one 
atrocious outrage which he committed on the natives. But insensibility to 
the rights of the Indian he shared with many a better-instructed Spaniard. 
Vet the Indians, after his conviction, bore testimony to his general humanity, 
by declaring that they had no sueh friend among the white men,*° Indeed, 
far from being vindictive, he was plaeable, and easily yielded to others. The 
facility with which he yielded, the result of good-natured credulity, made him 
tuo often the dupe of the crafty ; and it showed, certainly, a want of that self- 
reliance which cence to creat strength of character. Yet his facility of 
temper, and the generosity of his nature, made hint popular with his followers. 
No commander was ever more beloved by his soldiers. Tis generosity was 
oiten carried to prodigality. When he entered on the eainpaign of Chili, he 
Tent a hundred Giana fold dneats to the poorer vavaliers to equip them- 
selves, and afterwards gave them up the debt.’ He was profuse to ostenta- 
tion. But his extravagance did him uo harm among the roving spirits of the 
camp, with whom prodigality is apt to gain move favour thin a strict and well- 
regulated economy. 

Te was a good soldier, careful aud judicious in his plans, patient and in- 
trepid in their execution. Tis body was covered with the scars of his battles, 
till the natural plainness of his person was converted almost into deformity. 
Te must not he judged by his closing campaign, when, depressed hy disease, 
he vielded to the superior genius of his rival, but by his numerous expeditions 
by land and by water for the conquest of Peru and the remote Chili. Yet it 
may be doubted whether he possessed those uncommon qualities, either as a 


2 Carta de Espinall, MS.—Herrera, Hist, 
general, loc. cit.—€arta de Vaiverte al Em- 
pars MS.—(arta de Gutierrez, MS.—Pedre 

izarro, Descub. y. Cong., MS,—Montesinos, 


ma) “A tofos los que con 6) cnduvae dengue 
fueson cavulleres,” (Deseub, y Cong., MS_) 
Je is the portrait drawn by an eneniy. 

~ « Los Indios Horaban amurgamente, i- 


Annales, MS,, aio 1534,—The date of Alma- 
gro's execution is not given,—a strange omi+- 
sion, but of little moment, as that event must 
have followed soon on the condemnation, 

= Ante, p. 92. 

=* Montesinos, for want of a better pedigree, 

says, ‘He was the son of his own greatdeeds, 

and such bas been the parentume of many 
famous hero!" (Annales, MS, aio 153s.) It 
would go bard with a Castilian if he could not 
make out something like a geneatogy,—how- 
ever shadowy. 
_ 28 * Hera vy hombre mny profano, de muy 
mala lengua, que en enojmndose trataya muy 


ciendo, que de él nunca recibieron meal trate 
miento.” Herrera, Hist, general, dev. 6, bib. 
5, cap, 1, 

> [f we muy credit Herrera, he distr:buted 
a hundred and eighty loads of silver and 
twenty of gold among his followers! “ Man- 
do sacar de su Posada mas de ciento i ochenta 
vargas de Plata i veinte de Oro, i las repartio,” 
(Dec. &, lib. 7, cap. 9.) A load was what 4 
tan could easily carry, Such a stutenment 
tuxes our credulity, but it is difficult to set 
the proper limits to one’s credulity tm what 
relutes to this lund of gold. 
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wartior or as aman, that, in ordinary circumstances, would have raised him 
to distinction, He was one of the three, or, to speak more strictly, of the 
tivo, associates who had the goal fortnne ‘and the glory to make oue of the 
most splendid discoveries in the Western World. Tle shares largely in 
the ereuit of this with Pizarra ; for when he did not aceompan that leader in 
ins perilous expeditions he contributed no less to their success by his exertions 
i colonies. ! 

2 Yet his connection with that chief can hardly be considered a fortunate 
cireumstance in his career. A partnership between individuals for discovery 
and conquest is not likely to be very serapulously observed, especially by men 
more accustomed to govern others than to govern themselves. If causes for 
discord do not arise before, they will be sure to spring up on division of the 
spoil, But this association wits perhouaey ill assorted. For the free, san- 
suine, and confiding temper of Almagro was no mitch ior the cool and erafty 
policy of Pizarro; aud he was invariably circumvented by his companion 
whenever their respective interests caine in collision, ' 

Still, the final ruin of Almagro may be fairly imputed to himself. Te made 
two capital blunders. ‘The first was his appeal to arms by the seizure of 
Cnzco, The determination of a boundary-line was not to be settled by arms. 
It was a suliject for arbitration ; and if arbitrators could not be trusted it 
should have been referred to the decision of the crown. But, having once 
appealed to arms, he should not then have resorted to negotiation,—ahove all, 
to negotiation with Pizarro. This was his seeond and greatest error, Ie had 
seen enough of Pizarro te know that he was not to be trusted. Almagro did 
trust him ; aud he paid for it with his life. 


CHAPTER III. 


PIZARRO REVISITS CUZCO.—TERNARDO RETURNS TO CASTILE,—HIS LONG IM- 
PRISONMENT.—COMMISSIONEIL SENT TO PERU,—IIOSTILITIES WITH THE 
INCA. —-VIZARRGOS ACTIVE ADMINISTRATION. —GONZALO PIZARRO. 


1539-1540 


Oy the departure of his brother in pursuit of Almagro, the Marquis Francisco 
Pizarro, as we have seen, returned to Lima. There he anxiously awaited the 
result of the campaign; and on receiving the welcome tidings of the victory 
of Las Salinas he instantly made preparations for his march to Cuzeo. At 
Xauxa, however, he was long detained by the distracted state of the country, 
and still longer, as it would seem, hy a reluctance to enter the Peruvian 
capital while the trial of Almagro was pending, 

Te was met at Xanxa by the nutrshal’s son Diego, who had been sent to the 
coast by Hernando Pizarro, ‘The young man was filled with the most gloomy 
apprehensions respecting his father’s fate, and he besought the governor not 
to allow his brother to do him any violence, Pizarro, who received Diego 
with much apparent kindness, bade him take heart, as no harm should come 
to his father ;' adding that he trusted their ancient friendship would scon be 
renewed. The youth, comforted by these assurances, took his way to Lima, 
where, by Pizarro’s orders, he was received into his house and treated as a son. 


‘“E dixo, que no tuviese ufugunn pena, — mnerto."” Herrera, Hist. gencral, dec, 6, 11, 
perque no consentiria que su Dadre fuese 6, cap, 3, 


PIZARRO REVISITS CUZCO. OF 

The same assurances respecting the marshal’s eafety were given by the 
governor to Bishop Valverde, and some of the principal cavaliers who in 
terested themselves in behalf of the prisoner? Still Pizarro delayed his 
march to the capital; and when he resumed it he had advanced no farther 
than the Rio de Abaneay when he received tidings of the death of his rival, 
Tle appeared greatly shocked by the intelligence. His whole frame was 

sitated, and he remained for some time with his eyes bent on the ground, 
showing signs of strong emotion,’ 

Such is the account given by his friends. A more probable version of the 
matter represents him to have been perfectly aware of the state of things at 
Cuzco. When the trial was concluded, it is said, he receiverdl_a message from 
Ternando, inquiring what was to be done with the prisoner, Ie answered in a 
few words ;—“ Deal with him so that he shall give us no more trouble.”* It 
is also stated that Hernando afterwards, when labouring under the obloqny 
caused by Almagro’s death, shielded himself under instructions attirmed to 
have been received from the governor.® It is quite certain that daring his long 
residence at Xauxa the latter was in constant communication with Cuzco, 
and that had he, as Valverde repeatedly urged him," quickened his mareli to 
that capital, he might easily have prevented the consummation of the tragedy. 
As commander-in-chief, Alrnagro’s fate was in his hands; and, whatever his 
own partisans may affirm of his innocence, the impartial jadgment of history 
must hold him equally accountable with Hernando for the death of his 
associate, 

Neither did his srbsequent conduct show any remorse for these proceciings, 
He entered Cuzeo, says one who was present there to witness it, amidst the 
flourish of clarions and trampets, at the head of his martial cavaleade, aul 
dressed 1n the rich snit presented him hy Cortés, with the proud hearing and 
joyous mien of a congueror.? When Diego de Alvarado applied to him for the 
government of the southern provinees, in the name of the young Almagro, whom 
his father, as we have seen, had consigned to his protection, Pizarro answered 
that “the marshal, by his rebellion, had forfeited all claims to the govern- 
ment.” And when he was still further urged by the cavalier, he bluntly 
broke off the conversation hy declaring that “his own territory covered all on 
this side of Flanders” !*—intimating, no doubt, by this magnificent vaunt 
that he would endure no rival on this side of the water, 

In the sane spirit, he had recently sent to supersede Benaleazar, the con- 
qneror of Quito, who, he was informed, aspired to an independent government, 
Pizarro’s emissary had orders to send the offending captain to Lima; but 


? «Qne lo haria asi comu lo decia, i que su 
deseo no era otro, sino ver el Reino en 
paz; § que en lo que tocaba al Adetantado, 
perdiese cuidado, ans bolveria & tener el anti- 
gua amistad con él,” Herrera, Hist, general, 
dec. 6, tib, 4, cap. 9. 

* Pedro Pizarro, Desewb. y Conq., MS.—He 
even shed many tears, derramdé muchas la- 
grimas, according to Herrera, who evidently 
gives him small credit for them. Ibid , dec. 
6, lib, 6, cap, 7.—Conf, lib. 5, cap. 1. 

* Respondid, que hiciese de manera, que 
el Adelantado no jos pusiese en mas alboro- 
tos.” (Tbid., dec. 6, tb. 6, cap. 7.) De todo 
esto,” ays Espinall, “fue sabidor el dicho 
Governador Pizarro 4 lo que mi juicio i el de 
otros que en ello quisieron mirar aleanzo." 
Carta de Expioall, Ms. 


* Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 6,11). 5, cap. 1. 
—Tlerrera's testimony is little sburt of that of 
a contemporary, since ib was derived, be tells 
us, from the correspondence of the Conquerors, 
and the accounts given him by theirown sons. 
Lib. 6, cap. 7. 

© Carta de Valverde al Eoxperador, MS. 

7 Be este medio tiempo vino a ba iicha 
cibdad del Cuzco el Gobernador D. Franve 
Pizarro, el qual entro con trenpetasi chiritmias 
vestido con ropa de martas que Tue el lute con 
qne entre,” Carta de Espinal, MS. 

* Carta de Espiuall, MS.—** Mul aspera- 
mente le respondio el Gorrie: diciendo, 
qne su Governacion no tenia ermino, i que 
Hegabs basta Flandes.” Herrera, Hist. gene 
ral, dec, 6, Lib. 6, cap, 7. 
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Benaleazar, after pushing his victorious career far into the north, had returned 
to Castile to solicit his guerdon from the emperor. | < . 

To the complaints of the injured natives who invoked his protection he 
showed himself strangely insensible, while the followers of Almagro he treated 
with undisguised contempt. The estates of the leaders were confiscated, and 
transferred without ceremony to his own partisans. Hernando had made 
attempts to conciliate some of the opposite faction by acts of liberality, but 
they had refused to accept anything from the man whose hands were stained 
with the blood of their commander.? The governor offered them no such 
encouragement ; and many were reduced to such abject poverty that, too 
proud to expose their wretchedness to the eyes of their conquerors, they with- 
drew from the city and sought a retreat among the neighbouring mountains.'° 

For his own brothers he provided by such ample repartineientos as excited 
the murmurs of his adherents. He appointed Gonzalo to the command of a 
strong force destined to act against the natives of Charcas, a hardy people 
occupying the territory assigned by the crown to Almagro. Gonzalo met with 
a sturdy resistance, but, after some severe fighting, succeeded in reducing the 
province to obedience. He was recompensed, together with Hernando, who 
aided him in the conquest, by a large grant in the neighbourhood of Porco, 
the productive mines of which had been partially wrought under the Incas. 
The territory thus situated embraced part of those silver hills of Potosi which 
have since supplied Europe with such stores of the precious metals. Her- 
nando comprehended the capabilities of the ground, and he began working 
the mines on a more extensive scale than that hitherto adopted ; though it 
does not appear that any attempt was then made to penetrate the rich crust 
of Potosi.’! A few years more were to elapse before the Spaniards were to 
bring to light the silver-quarries that lay hidden in the bosom of its 
mountains.* 

It was now the great business of Hernando to collect a sutticient quantity 
of treasure to take with him to Castile. Nearly a year had elapsed since 
Almagro’s death ; and it was full time that he should return and present him- 
self at court, where Diego de Alvarado and other friends of the marshal, who 
had long since left Peru, were industriously maintaining the claims of the 
younger Almagro, as well as demanding redress for the wrongs done to his 
father. But Hernando looked confidently to his gold to dispel the accusations 
against him. 

Before his departure, he counselled his brother to beware of the ‘‘ men of 
Chili,” as Almagro’s followers were called,—desperate men, who would stick at 
nothing, he said, for revenge. He besought the governor not to allow them 
to consort together in any number within fifty miles of his person: if he did, 
it would be fatal to hin. And he concluded by recommending a strong body- 
guard ; “ for I,” he added, “shall not be here to watch over you.” But the 


° Avia querido bazer amigos de los prin- 
cipales de Chile, y ofrecidoles daria rreparti- 
mientos y no lo avian aceptado ni querido.” 
Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

*e « Viendolas oy en dia, muertos de ambre, 
fechos pedazos ec adeudados, andando por los 
montes desesperados por no parecer ante 
gentes, porque no tienen otra cosa que se 
vestir sino ropa de los Indios, ni dineros con 
que lo comprar.” Carta de Espinall, MS. 


** «Con la quietud,” writes Hernando Pizarro _ 


to the emperor, ‘questa tierra agora tiene han 
descubierto i descubren cada dia los vecinos 
muchas minas ricas de oro i plata, de que los 


quintos i rentas reales de V. M. cada dia se le 
ofrecen i hacer casa & todo el Mundo.” Carta 
al Emperador, MS., de Puerto Viejo, 6 de 
Julio, 1539. . 

** Carta de Carbajal al Emperador, MS., del 
Cuzco, 3 de Nov. 1539.—Pedro Pizarro, Descub. 
y Conq., MS.—Montesinos, Annales, MS., ano 
1539.—The story is well known of the manner 
in which the mines of Potosi were discovered 
by an Indian, who pulled a bush out of the 
ground to the fibres of which a quantity of 
silver globules was attached. The mine was 
not registered till 1545. The account is given 
by Acosta, lib. 4, cap. 6. 
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governor laughed at the idle fears, as he termed them,-of his brother, bidding 
the latter take no thought of him, “as every hair in the heads of Almagro’s 
followers was a guarantee for his safety.” '* He did not know the character of 
his enemies so well as Hernando. 

The latter soon after embarked at Lima, in the summer of 1539. He did 
not take the route of Panama, for he had heard that it was the intention of the 
authorities there to detain him. He made a circuitous passage, therefore, by way 
of Mexico, landing in the Bay of Tehuantepec, and was making his way across 
the narrow strip that divides the great oceans, when he was arrested and taken 
to the capital. But the Viceroy Mendoza did not consider that he had a right 
to detain him, and he was suffered to embark at Vera Cruz and to proceed on 
his voyage. Still, he did not deem it safe to trust himself in Spain without 
further advices. He accordingly put in at one of the Azores, where he re- 
mained until he could comninicate with home. He had some powerful 
friends at court, and by them he was encouraged to present himself before the 
emperor. He took their advice. and, shortly after, reached the Spanish coast 
in safety." 

The court was at Valladolid ; but Hernando, who made his entrance into 
that city with great pomp and a display of his Indian riches, met with a 
reception colder than he had anticipated.!® For this he was mainly indebted 
to Diego de Alvarado, who was then residing there, and who, as a cavalier of 
honourable standing and of high connections, had considerable influence. He 
had formerly, as we have seen, by his timely interposition, more than once 
saved the life of Hernando; and he had consented to receive a pecuniary 
obligation from him to a large amount. But all was now forgotten in the 
recollection of the wrong done to his commander; and, true to the trust 
reposed in him by that chief in his dying hour, he had come to Spain to 
vindicate the claims of the young Almagro. 

But, although coldly received at first, Hernando’s presence, and his own 
version of the dispute with Almagro, aided by the golden arguments which he 
dealt with no stinted hand, checked the current of indignation, and the opinion 
of his judges seemed for a time suspended. Alvarado, a cavalier more accus- 
tomed to the prompt and decisive action of a camp than to the tortuous 
intrigues of a court, chafed at the delay, and. challenged Hernando to settle 
their quarrel by single combat. But his prudent adversary had no desire te 
leave the issue to such an ordeal; and the affair was speedily terminated hy 
the death of Alvarado himself, which happened five days after the challenge. 
An event so opportune naturally suggested the suspicion of poison."° 

But his accusations had not wholly fallen to the ground; and Hernando 
Pizarro had carried measures with too high a hand, and too grossly outraged 

public sentiment, to be permitted to escape. He received no formal sentence, 
hut he was imprisoned in the strong fortress of Medina del Campo, where he 
was allowed to remain for twenty years, when in 1560, after a generation had 
nearly passed away, and time had in some measure thrown its softening veil 


*® Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 6, lib. 6, cap. se fue.” Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 


10.— Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 3, cap. 12.— 
Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., cap. 142.—*‘t No 
consienta vuestra sefioria que se junten diez 
juntos en cinquenta leguas a!lrrededor de adon- 
de vuestra seforia estuviere, porque si los 
dexa juntar le an de matar. Si ¢ Vuestra 
'Sefioria matan, yo negociare mal y de vuestra 
-sefioria no quedara memoria. Estas palabras 
dixo Hernando Picarro altas que todos le 
oymos. Y abragando al marquez se partio y 


% Carta de Hernando Pizarro al Emperador, 
MS.—Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 6, 
cap. 10.—Montesinos, Annales, MS., aiio 
1539. 

5 Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., cap. 143. 

16 « Pero todo lo atajé la repentina muerte 
de Diego de Alvarado, que sucedid luego en 
cinco dias, no sin sospecha de veneno.”’ Her- 
rera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 8, cap. 9. 
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over the past, he was suffered to regain his liberty.’ But he came. forth 
an aged man, bent down with infirmities and broken in spirit,—an object of 
pity rather than indignation. Rarely has retributive justice been meted out in 
tuller measure to offenders so high in authority,—most rarely in Castile.’® 

Yet Hernando bore this 
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long imprisonment with an equanimity which, had 
it been founded on principle, might command our respect. He saw brothers 
and kindred, all on whom he leaned for support, cut off one after another ; his 
fortune in part confiscated, while he was involved in expensive litigation for 
the remainder ;" his fame blighted, his career closed in an untimely hour, 
himself an exile in the heart of his own country ; yet he bore it all with the 
constancy of a courageous spirit. Thongh very old when released, he still sur- 
vived several years, and continued to the extraordinary age of a hundred.*? 
He lived long enough to see friends, rivals, and foes all called away to their 
account before him. 

Ilernando Pizarro was in many respects a remarkable character. He was 
the eldest of the brothers, to whom he was related only by the father’s side, 
for he was born in wedlock, of honourable parentage on both sides of his house. 
In his early years he received a good education,—good for the time. He was 
taken by his father, while quite young, to Italy, and there learned the art of 
war under the Great Captain. Little is known of his history after his return 
to Spain ; but, when his brother had struck out for himself his brilliant career 
of discovery in Peru, Hernando consented to take part in his adventures. 

He was much deferred to by Francisco, not only as his elder brother, but 
from his superior education and his knowledge of affairs. He was ready in 
his perceptions, fruitful in resources, and p ssed of great vigour in action. 
Though courageous, he was cautious; and his counsels, when not warped by 
passion, were wise and wary. But he had other qualities, which more than 
counterbalanced the good resulting from excellent parts and attainments. 
His ambition and avarice were insatiable. He was supercilious even to his 
equals ; and he had a vindictive temper, which nothing could appease. ‘Thus, 


instead of aiding his brother in the Conquest, he was the evil genius that ~ 


blighted his path. He conceived from the first an unwarrantable contempt 
for Almagro, whom he regarded as his brother’s rival, instead of what he then 
was, the faithful partner of his fortunes. He treated him with personal in- 
dignity, and, by his intrigues at court, had the means of doing him sensible 
injury. He fell into Almagro’s hands, and had nearly paid for these wrongs 
with his life. This was not to be forgiven by Hernando, and he coolly waited 
for the hour of revenge. Yet the execution of Almagro was a most inypolitic 
act ; for an evil passion can rarely be gratified with impunity. Hernando 
thought to buy off justice with the gold of Peru. He had studied human 


‘This date is established by Quintana, 
from a legal process instituted by Hernando's 
grandson, in vindication of the title of Mar- 
quis, in the year 162 

** Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS.—Pizarro 
y Orellana, Varones ilustres, p. 341.—Monte- 
sinos, Annales, MS., ano 1539.—Gomara, Hist. 
ae las Ind., cap. 142. 

'* Caro de Torres gives a royal cédula in 
reference to the working of the silver-mines 
ot Porco, still owned by Hernando Pizarro, in 
1555; and another document of nearly the 
same date, noticing his receipt of ten thousand 
ducats by the fleet from Peru. (Historia de 
las Ordenes militares, Madrid, 1629, p. 144.) 
Herngudo’s grandson was created by Philip IV. 


Marquis of the Conquest, Marques de la Con- 
quista, with a liberal pension from govern- 
ment. Pizarro y Orellana, Varones ilustres, 
p. 342, and Discurso, p. 72. 


~° « Multos da, Jupiter, annos,” 


the greatest boon, in Pizarro y Orellana’s 
opinion, that Heayen can confer! * Diole 
Dios, por todo, el premio mayor desta vida, 
pues fue tan larga, que excedio de cien afus.” 
(Varones ilustres, p. 342.) According to the 
same somewhat partial authority, Hernando 
died, as he had lived, in the odour of sanctity ! 
“*Viviendo aprender a morir, y saber morir, 
quando leg6 la muerte.” 
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nature on its weak and wicked side, and he expected to profit by it. For- 
tunately, he was deceived. He had, indeed, his revenge ; but the hour of his 
revenge was that of his ruin. 

The disorderly state of Peru was such as to demand the immediate inter- 
position of the crown. In the general license that prevailed there, the rights 
of the Indian and of the Spaniard were equally trampled under foot. Yet the 
subject was one of great difficulty; for Pizarro’s authority was now firmly 
established over the country, which itself was too remote from Castile to be 
readily controlled at home. Pizarro, moreover, was a man not easy to be 
approached, confident in his own strength, jealous of interference, and pos- 
sessed of a fiery temper, which would kindle into a flame at the least distrust 
of the government. It would not answer to send out a commission to suspend 
him from the exercise of his authority until his conduct could be investigated, 
as was done with Cortés and other great colonial officers, on whose rooted 
loyalty the crown could confidently rely. Pizarro’s loyalty sat, it was feared, 
too lightly on him to be a powerful restraint on his movements ; and there 
were not wanting those among his reckless followers who in case of extremity 
would be prompt to urge him to throw off his allegiance altogether and set up 
an independent government for himself. 

Some one was to be sent out, therefore, who should possess in some sort a 
controlling, or at least concurrent, power with the dangerous chief, while 
ostensibly he should act only in subordination to him. ‘The person selected 
for this delicate mission was the Licentiate Vaca de Castro, a member of the 
Royal Audience of Valladolid. He was a learned judge, a man of integrity 
and wisdom, and, though not bred to arms, had so much address and such 
knowledge of character as would enable him readily to turn the resources of 
others to his own account. 

His commission was guarded in a way which showed the embarrassment of 
the government. He was to appear before Pizarro in the capacity of a royal 
judge ; to consult with him on the redress of grievances, especially with refer- 
ence to the unfortunate natives; to concert measures for the prevention of 
future evils ; and, above all, to possess himself faithfully of the condition of 
the country in all its details, and to transmit intelligence of it to the court 
of Castile. But in case of Pizarro’s death he was to produce his warrant as 
royal governor, and as such to claim the obedience of the authorities through- 
out the land. Events showed the wisdom of providing for this latter con- 
tingency.?! 

The licentiate, thus commissioned, quitted his quiet residence at Valladolid, 
embarked at Seville in the autumn of 1540, and, after a tedious voyage across 
the Atlantic, he traversed the Isthmus, and, encountering a succession 
of tempests on the Pacific that had nearly sent his frail bark to the bottom, 
put in with her, a mere wreck, at the northerly port of Buenaventura.** The 
affairs of the country were in a state to require his presence. 

The civil war which had lately distracted the land had left it in so unsettled 
a state that the agitation continued long after the immediate cause had ceased. 
This was especially the case among the natives. In the violent transfer of 


supra, 


2' Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— 
Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., cap, 146.—Herrera, 
Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 8, cap. 9—Monte- 
sinos, Annales, MS., aho 1540.—This latter 
writer sees nothing short of a ‘divine mys- 
tery” in this forecast of government, so singu- 
Jarly sustained by events: *prevencion del 
gran espiritu del Rey, no sin misterio.” Ubi 


== Or,as the port should rather be called, 
Mala Ventura, as Pedro Pizarro punningly re- 
: “Tuvo tan mal viaje en la mar que 
e desembarcar en la Buena Ventura, 
aunque yo la llamo Mala,” Deseub, y. Conq., 
MS. 
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repartimientos, the poor Indian hardly knew to whom he was to look as his 
master. The fierce struggles between the rival chieftains left him equally in 
doubt whom he was to regard as the rulers of the land. As to the authority 
of a common sovereign, across the waters, paramount over all, he held that in 
still greater distrust ; for what was the authority which could not command 
the obedience even of its own vassals?*? The Inca Manco was not slow in 
taking advantage of this state of feeling. He left his obscure fastnesses in 
the depths of the Andes, and established himself with a strong body of fol- 
lowers in the mountain-country lying between Cuzco and the coast. From 
this retreat he made descents on the neighbouring plantations, destroying the 


hous weeping off the cattle, and massacring the people. He fell on tra- 
vellers as they were journeying singly or in caravans from the coast, and put 


them to death—it is told by his enemies—with cruel tortures. Single detach- 
ments were sent against him from time to time, but without effect. Some he 
eluded, others he defeated, and on one occasion cut off a party of thirty 
troopers, to a man.?# 

At length Pizarro found it necessary to send a considerable force under his 
brother Gonzalo against the Inca. The hardy Indian encountered his enemy 
several times in the rough passes of the Cordilleras. He was usually beaten, 
and sometimes with heavy loss, which he repaired with astonishing facility ; 
for he always contrived to make his escape, and so true were his followers 
that, in defiance of pursuit and ambuscade, he found a safe shelter in the 
secret haunts of the sierra. 

Thus battled, Pizarro determined to try the effect of pacific overtures. He 
sent to the Inca, both in his own name and in that of the Bishop of Cuzco, 
whom the Peruvian prince held in reverence, to invite him to enter into nego- 
tiation. Manco acquiesced, and indicated, as he had formerly done with 
Almagro, the valley of Yucay as the scene of it. The governor repaired 
thither at the appointed time, well guarded, and, to propitiate the barbarian 
monarch, sent him a rich present by the hands of an African slave. The slave 
was met on the route by a party of the Inca’s men, who, whether with or 
without their master’s orders, crvelly murdered him, and bore off the spoil to 
their quarters. Pizarro resented this outrage by another yet more atrocious. 

_ Among the Indian prisoners was one of the Inca’s wives, a young and bean- 
tiful woman, to whom he was said to be fondly attached. The governor 
ordered her to be stripped naked, bound to a tree, and, in presence of the 
camp, to be sconrged with rods and then shot to death with arrows. The 
wretched victim bore the execution of the sentence with surprising fortitude. 
She did not heg for merey, where none was to be found. Not a complaint, 
scarcely a groan, escaped her under the infliction of these terrible torments. 


** “Piensan que les mienten los que aca 
les dizen que ai un gran Sefor en Castilla, 
viendo que.aca pelean unos capitanes contra 
otros; y piensan que no ai otro Reisinoaquel 
que venze al otro, porquejaca entrellos no se 
acostumbra que un capitan pelee contra otro, 
estando entrambos debaxo de un Sejior.’” 
Carta de Valverde al Emperador, MS. 

** Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 6, cap. 
7.—Pedro Pizarro, Descub, y Conq., MS,— 
Carta de Espinall, MS.—Carta de Valverde al 
Jimperador, MS. 

_** The Inca declined the interview with the 
bishop, on the ground that he had seen him 
pay obeisance by taking off his cap to Pizarro. 
It proved his inferiority to the latter, he said, 


and that he could never protect him against 
the governor. The passage in which this is 
related is curious. ‘ Preguntando 4 indios 
del inca que anda alzado que si sabe el inca 
que yo soi venido i la tierra en nombre de 8S. 
M. para defendellos, dixo que mui bien lo 
sabia; y preguntado que porque nose benia ti 
mi de paz, dixo el indio que dezia el inca que 
porque yo quando vine hize la mocha al go- 
bernador, que quiere dezir que le quité el 
bonete, que no queria venir 4 mi de paz; que 
él no bavia de venir de paz sino 4 uno que 
viniese de castilla que no hiziese la mocha al 
gobernador, porque le paresze a él que este lo 
podri defender por lo que ha hecho y no otro.” 
Carta de Valverde al Emperador, MS. 
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The iron Conquerors were amazed at this power of endurance in a delicate 
Woman, and they expressed their admiration, while they condenmed the 
cruelty of their commander—in their hearts.2° Yet constancy under the most 
excruciating tortures that human cruelty can inflict is the almost universal 
characteristic of the American Indian. 

Pizarro now prepared, as the most effectual means of checking these dis- 
orders among the natives, to establish settlements in the heart of the 
disaffected country. These settlements, which received the dignified name 
of cities, might be regarded in the light of military colonies. The honses 
were usually built of stone, to which were added the various public offices, 
and sometimes a fortress. A municipal corporation was organized. Settlers 
were invited by the distribution of large tracts of land in the neighbourhood, 
with a stipulated number of Indian vassals to each. The soldiers then 
gathered there, sometimes accompanied by their wives and families ; for the 
women of Castile seem to have disdained the impediments of sex, in the 
ardour of conjugal attachment, or, it may be, of romantic adventure. A 
populous settlement rapidly grew up in the wilderness, affording protection to 
the surrounding territory, and furnishing a commercial depot for the country, 
and an armed force ready at all times to maintain public order. 

Such a settlement was that now made at Guamanga, midway between 
Cuzco and Lima, which effectually answered its purpose by guarding the 
communications with the coast.?7 Another town was founded in the mining- 
district of Charcas, under the appropriate name of the Villa de la Plata, the 
“City of Silver.” And Pizarro, who journeyed by a circuitous route along the 
shores of the Southern sea towards Lima, established the city of Arequipa, 
since arisen to such commercial celebrity. 

Once more in his favourite capital of Lima, the governor found abundant 
occupation in attending to its municipal concerns and in providing for the 
expansive growth of its population. Nor was he anrAineéa of the other 
rising settlements on the Pacific. He encouraged commerce with the remoter 
colonies north of Peru, and took measures for facilitating internal intercourse. 
He stimulated industry in all its branches, paying great attention to hus- 
bandry, and importing seeds of the different European grains, which he had 
the satisfaction, in a short time, to see thriving luxuriantly in a country where 
the variety of soil and climate afforded a home for almost every product.** 
Above all, he promoted the working of the mines, which already began to 
make such returns that the most common articles of life rose to exorbitant 
prices, while the precious metals themselves seemed the only things of little 
value. But they soon changed hands, and found their way to the mother- 
country, where they rose to their true level as they mingled with the general 
currency of Europe. The Spaniards found that they had at length reached 
the land of which they had been so long in search,—the land of gold and 
At least we may presume they did so, 
since they openly condemn him in their ac- 


counts of the transaction. I quote Pedro 
Pizarro, not disposed to criticise the conduct of 


Agarpay, me paresce ii mi que nuestro sefor 
le castigo en el fin que tuvo.” Descub. y 
Cougq., MS. 

+? Cieza de Leon notices the uncommon 


his general too severely : “Se tomo una muger 
de mango ynga que le queria mucho y se 
guardo, creyendo que por ella saldria de paz. 
sta muger mando matar al marquez despues 
en Yucay, haziendola varear con varas y 
flechar con flechas por una burla que mango 
ynga le hizo que aqui contare, y entiendo yo 
que por esta crueldad y otra hermana del 
yhga que mando matar en Lima quando los 
yndios pusieron cerco sobrella que se llamava 


beauty and solidity of the buildings at Gua- 
manga: ‘* La qual ‘han edificado las mayores 
y mejores casas que ay en todo el Peru, todas 
de piedra, ladrillo, y teja, con grandes torres : 
de manera que no falta aposentos. La plaga 
esta lana y bien grande.’’ Cronica, cap. 87. 

2» «7 con que iad comengaba 4 haver en 
aquellas Tierras cosecha de Trigo, Cevada, i 
otras muchas cosas de Castilla.” Herrera, 
Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 10, cap. 2. 
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silver. Emigrants came in greater numbers to the country, and, spread 
over its surface, formed in the increasing population the most effectua: 
barrier against the rightful owners of the soil.*° é 

Pizarro, strengthened by the arrival of fresh adventurers, now turned his 
attention to the remoter quarters of the country. Pedro de Valdivia was sent 
on his memorable expedition to Chili; and to his own brother Gonzalo the 
vovernor assigned the territory of Quito, with instructions to explore the 
unknown country towards the east, where, as report said, grew the cinnamon. 
As this chief, who had hitherto acted but a subordinate part in the Conquest, 
is henceforth to take the most conspicuous, it may be as well to give some 
account of him. 

Little is known of his early life, for he sprang from the same obscure origin 
with Francisco, and seems to have been as little indebted as his elder brother 
to the fostering care of his parents. He entered early on the career of a 
soldier,—a career to which every man in that iron age, whether cavalier or 
vagabond, seems, if left to himself, to have most readily inclined. Here he 
soon distinguished himself by his skill in martial exercises, was an excellent 
horseman, and, when he came to the New World, was esteemed the best lance 
in Peru.*? 

In talent and in expansion of views he was inferior to his brothers. 
Neither did he discover the same cool and crafty policy ; but he was equally 
courageous, and in the execution of his measures quite as unscrupulous. He 
had a handsome person, with open, engaging features, a free, soldier-like 
address, and a confiding temper, which endeared him to his followers. His 
spirit was high and adventurous, and, what was equally important, he could 
inspire others with the same spirit, and thus do much to insure the success of 
his enterprises. He was an excellent captain in guerilla warfare, an admirable 
leader in doubtful and difficult expeditions; but he had not the enlarged 
capacity for a great military chief, still less for a civil ruler. It was his 
misfortune to be called to fill both situations. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GONZALO PIZARRO’S EXPEDITION—PASSAGE ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS—DIS- 
COVERS THE NAPO—INCREDIBLE SUFFERINGS—ORELLANA SAILS DOWN THE 
AMAZON—DESPAIR OF THE SPANIARDS—THE SURVIVORS RETURN 'T0 
QUITO. 

1540-1542, 


Gonzato Pizarro received the news of his appointment to the government of 
Quito with undisguised pleasure ; not so much for the possession that it gave 
him of this ancient Indian province, as for the field that it opened for dis- 
covery towards the east,—the fabled land of Oriental spices, which had long 
captivated the imagination of the Conquerors. He repaired to his government 
without delay, and found no difficulty in awakening a kindred enthusiasm to 


~ Carta de Carvajal al Emperador, MS.— biographical notices of each of the brothers. 
Montesinos, Annales, MS,, afios 1539 et 1541. It requires no witchcraft to detect that the 
—Pedro Pizarro, Descub, y Cong., MS.—Her- blood of the Pizarros flowed in the veins of the 
rera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 7, cap. 1.— writer to his finger’s ends. Yet his facts are 
Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 76 et alibi. less suspicious than his inferences, 


~° The cavalier Pizarro y Orellana bas given 
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his own in the bosoms of his followers. In a short time he mustered three 
hundred and fifty Spaniards and four thousand Indians. One hundred and 
fifty of his company were inounted, and all were equipped in the most thorough 
manner for the undertaking. He provided, moreover, against famine by 
a large stock of provisions, and an immense drove of swine which followed in 
the rear.! 

It was the beginning of 1540 when he set out on this celebrated expedition. 
The first part of the journey was attended with comparatively little difficulty, 
while the Spaniards were yet in the land of the Incas ; for the distractions of 
Peru had not been felt in this distant province, where the simple people still 
lived as under the primitive sway of the Children of the Sun. But the scene 
changed as they entered the territory of Quixos, where the character of the 
inhabitants, as well as of the climate, seemed to be of another description. 
The country was traversed by lofty ranges of the Andes, and the adventurers 
were soon entangled in their deep and intricate passes. As they rose into the 
more elevated regions, the icy winds that swept down the sides of the Cor- 
dilleras benumbed their limbs, and many of the natives found a wintry grave 
in the wilderness. While crossing this formidable barrier, they experienced 
one of those tremendous earthquakes which, in these volcanic regions, so often 
shake the mountains to their base. In one place, the earth was rent asunder 
by the terrible throes of Nature, while streams of sulphurous vapour issued 
from the cavity, and a village with some hundreds of houses was precipitated 
into the frightful abyss ! * 

On descending the eastern slopes, the climate changed ; and as they came 
on the lower level the fierce cold was succeeded by a suffocating heat, while 
tempests of thunder and lightning, rushing from out the gorges of the sierra, 
poured on their heads with scarcely any intermission day or night, as if the 
offended deities of the place were willing to take vengeance on the invaders of 
their mountain-solitudes. For more than six weeks the deluge continued un- 
abated, and the forlorn wanderers, wet, and weary with incessant toil, were 
scarcely able to drag their limbs along the soil broken up and saturated with 
the moisture. After some months of toilsome travel, in which they had to 
cross Many 2 morass and mountain-stream, they at length reached Canelas, 
the Land of Cinnamon.* They saw the trees bearing the precious bark, 
spreading out into broad forests ; yet, however valuable an article for commerce 
it might have proved in accessible situations, in these remote regions it was of 
little worth to them. But, from the wandering tribes of savages whom they 
had occasionally met in their path, they learned that at ten days’ distance was 
a rich-and fruitful land abounding with gold and inhabited by populous 
nations. Gonzalo Pizarro had already reached the limits originally proposed 
for the expedition. But this intelligence renewed his hopes, and he resolved 
to push the adventure farther. It would have been well for him and his 
followers had they been'content to return on their footsteps. 


journeys. q os 
= Zarate states the number with precision 
at five hundred houses: **Sobrevino vn tan 


Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 8, cap. 
6, 7.—Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, 
cap. 2.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 1, 


2.—Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., cap. 143.— 
Montesinos, Annales, aio 1539.—Historians 
differ as to the number of Gonzalo’s forces,— 
of his men, his horses, and his hogs. The 
last, according to Herrera, amounted to no 
less than 5000; a goodly supply of bacon tor 
sosmalla troop, since the Indians, doubtless, 
lived on parched corn, coca, which usually 
formed their only support on the longest 


gran Terremoto, con temblor, i tempestad de 
Agua, i Relampagos, i Raios, i grandes True- 
nos, que abriendose la ‘Tierra por muchas 
partes, se hundieron quinientas Casas.” 
(Cong. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 2.) There is 
nothing so satisfactory to the mind of the 
reader as precise numbers; and nothing se 
little deserving of his confidence. 
* Canela is the Spanish for cinnamon, 
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Continuing their march, the country now spread out into broad savannas 
terminated by forests which, as they drew near, seemed to stretch on every 
side to the very verge of the horizon. Here they beheld trees of that stu- 
pendous growth seen only in the equinoctial regions. Some were so large that 
sixteen men could hardly encompass them with extended arms!* The wood 
was thickly matted with creepers and parasitical vines, which hung in gaudy- 
coloured festoons from tree to tree, clothing them in a drapery beautiful to the 
eye, but forming an impenetrable net-work. At every step of their way they 
were obliged to hew open a passage with their axes, while their garments, 
rotting from the effects of the drenching rains to which they had been exposed, 
caught in every bush and bramble, and hung about them in shreds.’ Their 
provisions, spoiled by the weather, had long since failed, and the live stock 
which they had taken with them had either been consumed or made their 
escape in the woods and imountain-passes. They had set out with nearly a 
thousand dogs, many of them of the ferocious breed used in hunting down the 
unfortunate natives. These they now gladly killed, but their miserable carcasses 
furnished a lean banquet for the famishing travellers ; and when these were 
gone they had only such herbs and dangerous roots as they could gather in 
the forest.® 

At length the way-worn company came on a broad expanse of water formed 
by the Napo, one of the great tributaries of the Amazon, and which, though 
only a third or fowrth-rate river in America, would pass for one of the first 
magnitude in the Old World. The sight gladdened their hearts, as by winding 
along its banks they hoped to find a safer and more practicable route. After 
traversing its borders for a considerable distance, closely beset with thickets 
which it taxed their strength to the utmost to overcome, Gonzalo and his party 
came Within hearing of a rushing noise that sounded like subterranean thunder. 
The river, lashed into fury, tumbled along over rapids with frightful velocity, 
and condueted them to the brink of a magnificent cataract, which, to their 
wondering fancies, rushed down in one vast volume of foam to the depth of 
twelve hundred feet! 7 The appalling sounds which they had heard for the 


Cessen de echamos encima 
Dilubios inagotables, 

Que hasta el alma nos bautizan. 
Cayeron los mas enfermos, 
Porque las ropas podridas 

Con el eterno agua va, 

Nos dexé en las carnes vivas.” 


* This, allowing six feet for the spread of a 
man’s arms, would be about ninety-six feet in 
circumference, or thirty-two feet in diameter, 
—larger, probably, than the largest tree 
known in Europe. Yet it falls short of that 
famous giant of the forest mentioned by M. 
le Humboldt as still flourishing in the inten- 


dancy of Oaxaca, which, by the exact mea- 
surement of a traveller in 1439, was found to 
be a hundred and twelve feet in circumfer- 
ence at the height of four feet from the ground. 
- This height may correspond with that of the 
measurement taken by the Spaniards. See a 
curious and learned article on Forest-trees in 
No. 124 of the North American Review. 

* The dramatist Molina, in bis play of “ Las 
Amazonas en lus Indias,” has devoted some 
dozen columns of redondillas to an account 
of the sufferings of his countrymen in the ex- 
pedition to the Amazon. ‘The poet reckoned 
confidently on the patience of his audience. 
The following verses describe the miserable 
condition to which the Spaniards were re- 
duced by the incessant rains : 

“Sin que el Sol en este tiempo 
Su cara ver nos permita, 
Ni las nubes taberneras 


© Capitulacion con Orellana, MS.—Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.—Gomara, Hist. 
de las Ind., cap. 143.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, 
lib. 4, cap, 2.—Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, 
lib. 8, cap. 6, 7.—Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 
2, lib. 3, cap. 2.—The last writer obtained his 
information, as he tells us, from several who 
were present in the expedition. ‘The reader 
may be assured that it has lost nothing in 
coming through his hands. 

*“ Al cabo de este largo camino hallaron 
que el rio hazia vn salto de una peta de mas 
de dozientas bragas de alto: que hazia tan 
gran ruydo, que lo oyeron mas de seys leguas 
antes que Negassen a el.” (Garcilasso, Com. 
Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 3.) I find nothing 
to confirm or to confute the account of this 
stupendous cataract in later travellers, not 
very numerous in these wild regions. The 
alleged height of the falls, twice that of the 
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distance of six leagues were rendered yet more oppressive to the spirits by the 
gloomy stillness of the surrounding forests. The rude warriors were filled with 
sentiments of awe. Nota bark dimpled the waters. No living thing was to 
be seen but the wild tenants of the wilderness, the unwieldy boa, and the 
loathsome alligator basking on the borders of the stream. The trees towering 
in widespread magnificence towards the heavens, the river rolling on in its 
rocky bed as it had rolled for ages, the solitude and silence of the scene, broken 
only by the hoarse fall of waters or the faint rustling of the woods,—all seemed 
to spread out around them in the same wild and primitive state as when they 
came from the hands of the Creator. 

For some distance above and below the falls, the bed of the river contracted 
so that its width did not exceed twenty feet. Sorely pressed by hunger, the 
adventurers determined, at all hazards, to cross to the opposite side, in hopes 
of finding a country that might afford them sustenance. A frail bridge was 
constructed by throwing the huge trunks of trees across the chasm, where the 
cliffs, as if split asunder by some convulsion of nature, descended sheer down a 
perpendicular depth of several hundred feet. Over this airy causeway the 
men and horses succeeded in effecting their passage, with the loss of a single 
Spaniard, who, made giddy by heedlessly looking down, lost his footing and 
fell into the boiling surges below. 

Yet they gained little by the exchange. The country wore the same un- 
promising aspect, and the river-banks were studded with gigantic trees or 
fringed with impenetrable thickets. The tribes of Indians whom they occa- 
sionally met in the pathless wilderness were fierce and unfriendly, and they 
were engaged in perpetual skirmishes with them. From these they learned 
that a fruitful country was to be found down the river at the distance of only 
a few days’ journey, and the Spaniards held on their weary way, still hoping 
and still deceived, as the promised land flitted before them, like the rainbow, 
receding as they advanced. 

At length, spent with toil and suffering, Gonzalo resolved to construct a 
bark large enough to transport the weaker part of his company and his 
baggage. The forests furnished him with timber; the shoes of the horses 
which had died on the road or been slaughtered for food‘were converted into 
nails ; gum distilled from the trees took the place of pitch ; and the tattered 
garments of the soldiers supplied a substitute for oakum. It was a work of 
dificulty ; but Gonzalo cheered his men in the task, and set an example by 
taking part in their labours. At the end of two months a brigantine was com- 
pleted, rudely put together, but strong and of sufticient burden .to carry half 
the company,—the first vessel constructed by Europeans that ever floated on 
these inland waters. E ; 

Gonzalo gave the command to Francisco de Orellana, a cavalier from Tru- 
xillo, on whose cowrage and devotion to himself he thought he could rely. The 
troops now moved forward, still following the descending course of the river, 
while the brigantine kept alongside ; and when a bold prnenvary or more im- 
practicable country intervened, it furnished timely aid by the transportation 
of the feebler soldiers. In this way they journeyed, for many a wearisome 
week, through the dreary wildermess on the borders of the Napo. Every scrap 
of provisions had heen long since consumed. ‘The last of their horses had been 


estimates of the Spaniards, who, in the gloomy 
state of their feelings, were doubtless keenly 
alive to impressions of the sublime and the 
terrible, cannot safely be relied on. 


great cataract of the Tequendama in the Bo- 
gotdé, as measured by Humboldt, usually 
esteemed the highest in America, is not so 
great as that of some of the cascades thrown 
over the precipices in Switzerland. Yet the 
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devoured. To appease the gnawings of hunger, they were fain to eat the 
leather of their saddles and belts. The woods supplied them with scanty 
sustenance, and they greedily fed upon toads, serpents, and such other reptiles 
as they occasionally found.* ‘ 

They were now told of a rich district, inhabited by a populous nation, where 
the Napo emptied into a still greater river that flowed towards the east. It 
was, as usual, at the distance of several days’ journey ; and Gonzalo Pizarro 
resolved to halt where he was and send Orellana down in his brigantine to the 
confluence of the waters to procure a stock of provisions, with which he might 
return and put them in condition to resume their march. That cavalier ac- 
cordingly, taking with him fifty of the adventurers, pushed off into the middle 
of the river, where the stream ran swiftly, and his bark, taken by the current, 
shot forward with the speed of an arrow and was soon out of sight. 

Days and weeks passed away, yet the vessel did not return; and no speck 
was to be seen on the waters, as the Spaniards strained their eyes to the 
farthest point, where the line of light faded away in the dark shadows of the 
foliage on the borders. Detachments were sent out, and, though absent 
several days, came back without intelligence of their comrades. Unable 
longer to endure this suspense, or, indeed, to maintain themselves in their 
present quarters, Gonzalo and his famishing followers now determined to pro- 
ceed towards the junction of the rivers. Two months elapsed before they 
accomplished this terrible journey,—those of them who did not perish on the 
way,—although the distance probably did not exceed two hundred leagues ; 
and they at length reached the spot so long desired, where the Napo pours its 
tide into the Amazon, that mighty stream, which, fed by its thousand tribu- 
taries, rolls on towards the ocean, for many hundred miles, through the heart 
of the great continent,—the most majestic of American rivers. 

But the Spaniards gathered no tidings of Orellana, while the country, though 
more populous than the region they had left, was as little inviting in its 
aspect, and was tenanted by a race yet more ferocious. They now abandoned 
the hope of recovering their comrades, who they supposed must have miserably 
perished by famine or by the hands of the natives. But their doubts were at 
length dispelled by the appearance of a white man wandering half naked in 
the woods, in whose famine-stricken countenance they recognized the features 
of one of their countrymen. It was Sanchez de Vargas, a cavalier of good 
descent, and much esteemed in the army. He had a dismal tale to tell. 

Orellana, borne swiftly down the current of the Napo, had reached the point 
of its confluence with the Amazon in less than three days,—accomplishing in 
this brief space of time what had cost Pizarro and his company two months. 
He had found the country altogether different from what had been repre- 
sented ; and, so far from supplies for his countrymen, he could barely obtain 
sustenance for himself. Nor was it possible for him to return as he had come, 
and make head against the current of the river ; while the attempt to journey 
hy land was an alternative scarcely less formidable. In this dilemma an idea 
flashed across his mind, It was to launch his bark at once on the bosom of 
the Amazon and descend its waters to its mouth. He would then visit the 
rich and populous nations that, as report said, lined its borders, sail out on the 
great ocean, cross to the neighbouring isles, and return to Spain to claim the 
glory and the guerdon of discovery. The suggestion was eagerly taken up by 

* **Yeruas y rayzes, v fruta siluestre, sapos, cilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 4.— 
Y culebras, y otras malas sauandijas, si las Capitulacion con Orellana, MS,—Herrera, 
alia por aquellas montanas que todo les hazia Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 8, cap. 7.—Zarate, 


buen estomago a los E holes ; que peor les Cong. del Peru, lib, 4, cap. 3, 4.—Gomara, 
yua con la falta de cosas tan viles.”  Gar- list, de las Ind., cap. 143, 
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his reckless companions, welcoming any course that would rescue them from 
the wretchedness of their present existence, and fired with the prospect of new 
and stirring adventure,—for the love of adventure was the last feeling to 
become extinct in the bosom of the Castilian cavalier. They heeded little 
their, unfortunate comrades whom they were to abandon in the wilder- 
ness ! 

This is not the place to record the circumstances of Orellana’s extraordinary 
expedition. He succeeded in his enterprise. But it is marvellous that he 
should have escaped shipwreck in the perilous and unknown navigation of that 
river. Many times his vessel was nearly dashed to pieces on its rocks and in 
its furious rapids ;'° and he was in still greater peril from the warlike tribes 
on its borders, who fell on his little troop whenever he attempted to Jand, and 
followed in his wake for miles in their canoes. He at length emerged from the 
great river ; and, once upon the sea, Orellana made for the isle of Cubagua ; 
thence passing over to Spain, he repaired to court, and told the circumstances 
of his voyage,—of the nations of Amazons whom he had found on the banks 
of the river, the El Dorado which report assured him existed in the neighbour- 
hood, and other marvels,—the exaggeration rather than the coinage of a 
credulous fancy. His audience listened with willing ears to the tales of the 
traveller ; and in an age of wonders, when the mysteries of the East and the 
West were hourly coming to light, they might be excused for not discerning 
the true line between romance and reality." 

He found no difficulty in obtaining a commission to conquer and_ colonize 
the realms he had discovered. He soon saw himself at the head of five 
hundred followers, prepared to share the perils and the profits of his expedition. 
But neither he nor his country was destined to realize these profits. He died 
on his outward passage, and the lands washed by the Amazon fell within the 
territories of Portugal. The unfortunate navigator did not even enjoy the 
undivided honour of giving his name to the waters he had discovered. He 
enjoyed only the barren glory of the discovery, surely not balanced by the 
iniquitous circumstances which attended it.’* 

One of Orellana’s party maintained a stout opposition to his proceedings, as 


° This statement of De Vargas was con- modern discovery. Condamine, after a careful 


firmed by Orellana, as appears from the lan- 
guage of the royal grant made to that cavalier 
on his return to Castile. The document is 
preserved entire in the Mufoz collection of 
MSs.: ‘*Haviendo vos ido con ciertos com- 
paiieros un rio abajo i buscar comida, con la 
corrlente fuistes metidos por el dicho rio mas 
de 200 leguas donde no pudistes dar la buelta 
€ por esta necesidad é por la mucha noticia 
que tuvistes de la grandeza ¢ riqueza de la 
tierra, posponiendo vuestro peligro, sin interes 
ninguno por servir «dS, M. os aventurastes it 
saber lo que havia en aquellas provincias, é 
ansi descubristes é hallastes grandes pobla- 
ciones.” Capitulacion con Orellana, MS. 

‘© Condamine, who, in 1743, went down the 
Amazon, has often occasion to notice the 
perils and perplexities in which he was in- 
volved in the navigation of this river, too 
difficult, as he says, to be undertaken without 
the guidance of a skilful pilot. See his Rela- 
tion abrégée d’un Voyage fait dans I’Intérieur 
de l’Amérique Méridionale (Maestricht, 1775). 

** It has not been casy to discern the exact 
line in Inter times, with all the lights of 


investigation, considers that there is good 
ground for believing in the existence of a 
community of armed women once living 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Ama- 
zon, though they have now disappeared. Jt 
would be hard to disprove the fact, but still 
harder, considering the embarrassments in 
perpetuating such a community, to believe it. 
Voyage dans V'Amérique Méridionale, p. 99, 
et seq. 

'! «His crime is in some measure balanced 
by the glory of having ventured upon a navi- 
gation of near two thousand leagues, through 
unknown nations, in a vessel hastily con- 
structed, with green timber, and by very un- 
skilful hands, without provisions, without a 
compass or a pilot.” (Robertson, America 
(ed. London, 1796), vol. iii. p. 84.) The his- 
torian of America does not hold the moral 
balance with as unerring a hand as usual, in 
his judgment of Orellana’s splendid enter- 
prise. No success, however splendid, in the 
language of one not too severe a moralist, 


“Can blazon evil deeds or consecrate a crime,” 


L 
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repugnant both to humanity and honour, This was Sanchez de Var sae i ana 
the cruel commander was reyenged on him by abandoning him to his fate in 
the desolate region where he was now found by his countrymen. ‘ 

The Spaniards listened with horror to the recital of Vargas, and their 
blood almost froze in their veins as they saw themselves thus deserted in the 
heart of this remote wilderness and deprived of their only means of escape 
from it. They made an effort to prosecute their journey along the banks, 
but, after some toilsome days, strength and spirits failed, and they gave up in 

espair ! S 

‘ Then it was that the qualities of Gonzalo Pizarro, as a fit leader in the 
hour of despondency and Gener, shone out conspicuous. To advance farther 
was hopeless. To stay where they were, without food or raiment, without 
defence from the fierce animals of the forest and the fiercer natives, was 
impossible. One only course remained : it was to return to Quito. But this 
brought with it the recollection of the past, of sufferings which they could too 
well estimate,—hardly to be endured even in imagination. They were now 
at least four hundred leagues from Quito, and more than a year had elapsed 
since they had set out on their painful pilgrimage. How could they encounter 
these perils again !'* 

Yet there was no alternative. Gonzalo endeavoured to reassure his 
followers by dwelling on the invincible constancy they had hitherto displayed, 
adjuring them to show themselves still worthy of the name of Castilians. 
He reminded them of the glory they would for ever acquire by their heroic 
achievement, when they should reach their own country. He would lead 
them back, he said, by another route, and it could not be but that they 
should meet somewhere with those fruitful regions of which they had so 
often heard. It was something, at least, that every step would take them 
nearer home ; and as, at all events, it was clearly the only course now left, 
they should prepare to meet it like men. The spirit would sustain the body ; 
and difficulties encountered in the right spirit were half vanquished already ! 

The soldiers listened eagerly to his words of promise and encouragement. 
The confidence of their leader gave life to the desponding. They felt the 
force of his reasoning, and, as they lent a willing ear to his assurances, the 
pride of the old Castilian honour revived in their bosoms, and every one 
caught somewhat of the generous enthusiasm of their commander. He was, 
in truth, entitled to their devotion. From the first hour of the expedition 
he had freely borne his part in its privations. Far from claiming the advan- 
tages of his position, he had taken his lot with the poorest soldier, ministering 
to the wants of the sick. cheering up the spirits of the desponding, sharing 


"An expedition more remarkable than to a French settlement. Though a young 


that of Orellana was performed by a delicate 
female, Madame Godin, who in 1769 at- 
tempted to descend the Amazon in an open 
boat to its mouth. She was attended by seven 
persons, two of them her brothers, and two 
her female domestics. The boat was wrecked, 
and Madame Godin, narrowly escaping with 
her life, endeavoured with her} party to ac- 
complish the remainder of her journey on 
foot. She saw them perish, one after another, 
of hunger and disease, till she was left alone 
in the howling wilderness. Still, like Milton’s 
lady in Comus, she was permitted to come 
safely out of all these perils, and, after un- 
paralleled sufferings, falling in with some 
friendly Indians, she was conducted by them 


woman, it will not be surprising that the 
hardships and terrors she endured turned her 
hair perfectly white. The details of this ex- 
traordinary story are given in a letter to M. 
de la Condamine by her husband, who tells 
them in an earnest, unaffected way that en- 
gages our confidence. Voyage dans l’Amé- 
rique Méridionale, p, 329, et seq. 

"* Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, 
cap. 5.—Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 8, 
cap. 8.—Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 5. 
—omara, Hist. de las Ind., cap. 143.—One 
must not expect from these wanderers in the 
wilderness any exact computation of time or 
distance, destitute as they were of the means 
of making a correct observation of either. 
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his stinted allowance with his famished followers, bearing his full part in the 
toil and burden of the march, ever showing himself their faithful comrade, no 
less than their captain. He found the benefit of this conduct in a trying hour 
like the present. 

I will spare the reader the recapitulation of the sufferings endured by the 
Spaniards on their retrograde march to Quito. They took a more northerly 
route than that by which they had approached the Amazon ; and, if it was 
attended with fewer difficulties, they experienced yet greater distresses from 
their greater inability to overcome them. Their only nourishment was such 
scanty fare as they could pick up in the forest, or happily meet with in some 
forsaken Indian settlement, or wring by violence from the natives. Some 
sickened and sank down by the way, for there was none to help theni. 
Intense misery had made them selfish ; and many a poor wretch was aban- 
doned to his fate, to die alone in the wilderness, or, more probably, to be 
devoured, while living, by the wild animals which roamed over it. 

At length, in June, 1542, after somewhat more than a year consumed in 
their homeward march, the wayworn company came on the elevated plains in 
the neighbourhood of Quito. But how different their aspect from that which 
they had exhibited on issuing from the gates of the same capital, two years 
and a half before, with high romantic hope and in all the pride of military 
array! Their horses gone, their arms broken and rusted, the skins of wild 
animals instead of clothes hanging loosely about their limbs, their long and 
matted locks streaming wildly down their shoulders, their faces burned and 
blackened by the trophical sun, their bodies wasted by famine and sorely 
disfigured by scars,—it seemed as if the charnel-house had given up its dead, 
as, With uncertain step, they glided slowly onwards, like a troop of dismal 
spectres ! More than half of the four thousand Indians who had accompanied 
the expedition had perished, and of the Spaniards only eighty, and many of 
these irretrievably broken in constitution, returned to Quito.' 

The few Christian inhabitants of the place, with their wives and children, 
came out to welcome their countrymen. They ministered to them all the 
relief and refreshment in their power; and, as they listened to the sad recital 
of their sufferings, they mingled their tears with those of the wanderers. The 
whole company then entered the capital, where their first act—to their credit 
be it mentioned—was to go in a body to the church and offer up thanksgivings 
to the Almighty for their miraculous preservation through their long and 
perilous pilgrimage.’® Such was the end of the expedition to the Amazon,— 
an expedition which, for its dangers and hardships, the length of their duration, 
and the constancy with which they were endured, stands perhaps unmatched 
in the annals of American discovery. 


'* Pedro Pizarro Descub. y Conq., MS.— must admit to be well deserved: “ Final- 


Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 5.—Go- 
mara, Hist. de las Ind., cap. 143.—Garcilasso, 
Com, Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 15.—Herrera, 
Ilist. general, dec. 7, lib. 3, cap. 14.—The last 
historian, in dismissing his account of the 
expedition, passes a panegyric on the courage 
and conctaney of his countrymen, which we 


mente, Gonealo Pigarro entré en el Quito, 
triunfando del valor, i sufrimiento, i de la 
constancia, recto, 6 immutable vigor del 
animo, pues Hombres Humanos no se hallan 
haver tanto sufrido, ni padecido tantas des- 
venturas.”” Ibid., ubi supra. 

Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 5. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TOE ALMAGRO FACTION—THEIR DESPERATE CONDITION—CONSPIRACY AGAINST 
FRANCISCO PIZARRO ASSINATION OF PIZARRO—ACTS OF THE CON- 
SPIRATORS—PIZARROS CHARACTER. 


1541. 


Wuey Gonzalo Pizarro reached Quito, he received tidings of an event which 
showed that his expedition to the Amazon had been even more fatal to his 
interests than he had imagined. A revolution had taken place during his 
absence, which had changed the whole condition of things in Pern. 

In a preceding chapter we have seen that when Hernando Pizarro returned 
to Spain his brother the marquis repaired to Lima, where he continued to 
occupy himself with building up his infant capital and watching over the 
general interests of the country. While thus employed, he gave little heed 
to a danger that hourly beset his path, and this, too, in despite of repeated 
warnings from more circumspect friends. : 

After the execution of Almagro, his followers, to the number of several 
hundred, remained scattered through the country, but, however scattered, 
still united by a common sentiment of indignation against the Pizarros, the 
murderers, as they regarded them, of their leader. ‘The governor was less 
the object of these feelings than his brother Hernando, as having been. less 
instrumental in the perpetration of the deed. Under these circumstances, it 
was clearly Pizarro’s policy to do one of two things,—to treat the opposite 
faction either as friends or as open enemies. He might conciliate the most 
factions by acts of kindness, efface the remembrance of past injury, if he 
could, by present benefits,—in short, prove to them that his quarrel had 
been with their leader, not with themselves, and that it was plainly for 
their interest to come again under his banner. This would have been the 
most politic as well as the most magnanimous course, and, by augmenting the 
number of his adherents, would have greatly strengthened his power in 
the land. But, unhappily, he had not the magnanimity to pursue it. It was 
not in the nature of a Pizarro to forgive an injury, or the man whom he had 
injured. As he would not, therefore, try to conciliate Almagro’s adherents, 
it was clearly the governor’s policy to regard them as enemies,—not the less 
so for being in disguise,—and to take such measures as should disqualify 
them for doing mischief. Tle should have followed the counsel of his more 
prudent brother Hernando, and distributed them in different quarters, taking 
care that 10 great number should assemble at any one point, or, above all, in 
the neighbourhood of his own residence. 

But the governor despised the broken followers of Almagro too heartily to 
stoop to precautionary measures. He suffered the son of his rival to remain 
in Lima, where his quarters soon became the resort of the disaffected cavaliers. 
The young man was well known to most of Almagro’s soldiers, having been 
trained along with them in the camp under his father’s eye, and, now that his 
parent was remoyed, they naturally transferred their allegiance to the son 
who survived him. 

That the young Almagro, however, might be less able to maintain his retinue 
of unprofitable followers, he was deprived by Pizarro of a great part of his 
Indians and lands, while he was excluded from the government of New 
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Toledo, which had been settled on him by his father’s testament. Stripped 
of all means of support, without oftice or employment of any kind, the men of 
Chili, for so Almagro’s adherents continued to be called, were reduced to 
the utmost distress. So poor were they, as is the story of the time, that 
twelve cavaliers who lodged in the same house could muster only one cloak 
among them all; and, with the usual feeling of pride that belongs to the poor 
hidalyo, wuwilling to expose their poverty, they wore this cloak by turns, 
those who had no right to it remaining at home.? Whether true or not, the 
anecdote well illustrates the extremity to which Almagro’s faction was reduced. 
And this distress was rendered yet more galling by the eflrontery of their 
enemies, who, enriched by their forfeitures, displayed hefore their eyes all the 
insolent bravery of equipage and apparel that could annoy their feelings. 

Men thus goaded by insult and injury were too dangerous to he lightly 
regarded. But, althongh Pizarro received various intimations intended to 
put him on his guard, he gave no heed to them. ‘“‘ Poor devils !” he would 
exclaim, speaking with contemptuous pity of the men of Chili; ‘‘they have 
had bad luck enough. We will not trcuble them further.”* And so littte 
did he consider them that he went freely about, as usual, riding without 
attendants to all parts of the town and to its immediate environs.* 

News now reached the colony of the appointment of a judge by the crown 
to take cognizance of the affairs of Peru. Pizarro, although alarmed by the 
intelligence, sent orders to have him well entertained on his Janding, and suit- 
able accommodations prepared for him on the route. The spirits of Almagro’s 
followers were greatly raised by the tidings. ‘They confidently looked to this 
high functionary for the redress of their wrongs ; and two of their body, clad 
in suits of mourning, were chosen to go to the north, where the judge was 
expected to land, and to lay their grievances before him. 

ut months elapsed, and no tidings came of his arrival, till at length a vessel 
coming into port announced that most of the squadron had foundered in the 
heavy storms on the coast, and that the commissioner had probably perished 
with them. This was disheartening intelligence to the men of Chili, whose 
“tniseries,” to use the words of their young leader, “ had become too grievous 
to be borne.” * Symptoms of disaffection had already begun openly to manifest 
themselves. The haughty cavaliers did not always doff their bonnets on meet- 
ing the governor in the street ; and on one occasion three ropes were found 
suspended from the public gallows, with labels attached to them, bearing the 
names of Pizarro, Velasquez the judge, and Picado the governor’s secretary. 
This last functionary was peculiarly odious to Almagro and his followers. As 
- his master knew neither how to read nor write, all his communications passed 
through Picado’s hands ; and, as the latter was of a hard and arrogant nature, 
greatly elated by the consequence which his position gave him, he exercised a 
mischievous influence on the governor’s measures.’ Almagro’s poverty-stricken 


' Carta de Almagro, MS. 

* Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 8, 
cap. 6. 

“ Gomara, Hist. de Ias Ind., cap. 144. 

* Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, 
cup. 6. 

* “My sufferings,” says Almagro, in his 
letter to the Royal Audience of Panami, 
““were enough to unsettle my reason.” See 
his Letter in the original, Appendix No. 12. 

* “ Hizo Picado el secreptario del Marquez 
mucho dano é muchos, porque el marquez don 
Francisco Pigarro como no sayia ler ni escrivir 


fiavase del y no hacia mas de lo que el le 
aconsejava y ansi hizo este mucho mal en 
estos rreinos, porque el que no andava a su 
yoluntad sirviendole aunque tuviese meritos 
le destruya y este Picado fue causa de que los 
de Chile tomasen mos odio al marquez por 
donde le mataron. Porque queria este que 
todos lo reverenciasen, y los de Chile no hazian 
caso dél, y por esta causa los perseguia este 
mucho, y ansi vinieron « hazer lo que bizieron 
Jos de Chile.” Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., 
MS.—Also Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 4, 
cap. 6. 
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followers were the objects of his open ridicule, and he revenged the insult now 
offered him by riding before their young leader’s residence, displaying a tawdry 
magnificence in his dress, sparkling with gold and silver, and with the inscrip- 
tion, “ For the Men of Chili,” set in his bonnet. It was a foolish taunt ; but 
the poor cavaliers who were the object of it, made morbidly sensitive by their 
sufferings, had not the philosophy to despise it.’ : 

At length, disheartened by the long-protracted coming of Vaca de Castro, 
and still more by the recent reports of his loss, Almagro’s faction, despairing 
of redress from a legitimate authority, determined to take it into their own 
hands. They came to the desperate resolution of assassinating Pizarro. The 
day named for this was Sunday, the twenty-sixth of June, 1541." The con- 
spirators, eighteen or twenty in number, were to assemble in Almagro’s house; 
which stood in the great square next to the cathedral, and when the governor 
was returning from mass i were to issue forth and fall on him in the street. 
A white flag, unfurled at the same time from an upper window in the house, 
was to be the signal for the rest of their comrades to move to the support of 
those immediately engaged in the execution of the deed.’ 

These arrangements could hardly have been concealed from Almagro, since 

his own quarters were to be the place of rendezvous. Yet there is no good 
evidence of his having taken part in the conspiracy.’ He was, indeed, too 
young to make it probable that he took a leading part in it. He is represented 
by contemporary writers to have given promise of many good qualities, though, 
wnhappily, he was not placed in a situation favourable for their development. 
He was the son of an Indian woman of Panama, but from early years had 
followed the troubled fortunes of his father, to whom he bore much resemblance 
in his free and generous nature, as well as in the violence of his passions. His 
youth and inexperience disqualified him from taking the lead in the perplexing 
circumstances in which he was placed, and made him little more than a puppet 
in the hands of others.’° 

The most conspicuous of his advisers was Juan de Herrada, or Rada, as his 
name is more usually spelt,—a cavalier of respectable family, who, having early 
enlisted as a common soldier, had gradually risen to the highest posts in the 
army by his military talents. At this time he was well advanced in years ; 
but the fires of youth were not quenched in his bosom, and he burned with 
desire to avenge the wrongs done to his ancient commander. The attachment 
which he had ever felt for the elder Almagro he seems to have transferred in 
full measure to his son; and it was apparently with reference to him, even 
more than to himself, that he devised this audacious plot and prepared to take 
the lead in the execution of it. 
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* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cong., MS.— 
Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib, 3, cap. 6. 
—Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 10, cap. 2. 

* Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Conq., MS.— 
Montesinos, Annales, MS., aio 1541.—Zarate, 
Cong. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 6. 

* Yet this would seem to be contradicted by 
Almagro’s own letter to the Audience of 
Tanamii, in which he states that, galled by in- 
tolerable injuries, he and his followers had 
resolved to take the remedy into their own 
bands, by entering the governor’s house and 
seizing his person. (See the original in Ap- 
pendix No. 12.) It is certain, however, that 
in the full accounts we have of the affair by 
writers who had the best means of informa- 
tion, we do not find Almagro’s name men- 


tioned as one who took an active part in the 
tragic drama. His own letter merely ex- 
presses that it was his purpose to have taken 
part in it, with the further declaration that it 
Was simply to seize, not to slay, Pizarro,—a 
declaration which no one who reads the history 
of the transaction will be very ready to credit. 

_'’ “ Mancebo virtuoso, i de grande Animo, i 
bien ensenado : i especialmente se havia exer- 
citado mucho en cavalgar a Caballo, de ambas 
sills, lo qual hacia con mucha gracia, i de- 
strega, i tambien en escrevir, i leer, lo qual 
hacia mas liberalmente, i mejor de lo que re- 
queria su Profesion. De este tenia cargo, 
como Aio, Juan de Herrada.” Zarate. Conq. 
del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 6, a 
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There was one, however, in the band of conspirators who felt some compunc- 
tions of conscience at the part he was acting, and who relieved his bosom by 
revealing the whole plot to his confessor. The latter lost no time in reporting 
it to Picado, by whom in turn it was communicated to Pizarro. But, strange 
to say, it made little more impression on the governor’s mind than the vague 
warnings he had so frequently received. “It is a device of the priest,” said 
he: “he wants a mitre.”'!' Yet he repeated the story to the judge Velasquez, 
who, instead of ordering the conspirators to be seized and the proper steps 
taken for learning the truth of the accusation, seemed to be possessed with 
the same infatuation as Pizarro; and he bade the governor be under no appre- 
hension, “for no harm should come to him while the rod of justice,” not a 
metaphorical badge of authority in Castile, “‘was in his hands.”!? Still, to 
obviate every possibility of danger, it was deemed prudent for Pizarro to 
en from going to mass on Sunday, and to remain at home on pretence of 
illness. 

On the day appointed, Rada and his companions met in Almagro’s house, 
and waited with anxiety for the hour when the governor should issue from 
the church. But great was their consternation when they learned that he was 
not there, but was detained at home, as currently reported, by illness. Little 
gon bHine that their design was discovered, they felt their own ruin to be the 
inevitable consequence, and that, too, without enjoying the melancholy con- 
solation of having struck the blow for which they had incurred it. Greatl 

erplexed, some were for disbanding, in the hope that Pizarro might, after all, 
e ignorant of their design. But most were for carrying it into execution at 
once, by assaulting him in his own house. The question was summarily 
decided by one of the party, who felt that in this latter course lay their only 
chance of safety. Throwing open the doors, he rushed out, calling on his 
comrades ‘‘to follow him, or he would proclaim the purpose for which they 
had met.” There was no longer hesitation, and the cavaliers issued, forth, 
with Rada at their head, shouting, as they went, “Long live the King! 
Death to the tyrant !” '’ 

It was the hour of dinner, which, in this primitive age of the Spanish colo- 
nies, was at noon. Yet numbers, roused by the cries of the-assailants, came 
out into the ears to inquire the cause. “They are going to kill the mar- 
quis,” some said, very coolly ; others replied, “It is Picado.” No one stirred in 
their defence. The power of Pizarro was not seated in the hearts of his people. 

‘As the conspirators traversed the plaza, one of the party made a circuit to 
avoid a little pool of water that lay in their path. “ What !” exclaimed 
Rada, “afraid of wetting your feet, when you are to wade up to your knees 
in blood!” And he ordered the man to give up the enterprise and go home 

to his quarters. ‘The anecdote is characteristic.” 


41 «Pues un dia antes un sacerdote clerigo. 
llamado Benao fue de noche y avisso a Picado 
el secreptario y dixole madana Domingo 
quando el marquez saliere a misa tienen con- 
certado los de Chile de matar al marquez y & 
vos y {sus amigos. Esto me a dicho yno en 
confision para que os venga ¢ avisar. Pues 
‘savido esto Picado se fue luego y lo conto al 
marquez y el le rrespondio. Ese clerigo obi- 
spado quiere.” Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y 
Conq., MS. 

2 © El Juan Velazquez le dixo. No tema 
Vuestra sefioria que mientras yo tuviere esta 
vara en la mano nadie se atrevera.” Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS, 


‘° Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 6, lib. 10, 
cap. 6.—Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
—Zarate, Cong, del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 8.—Na- 
harro, Relacion sumaria, MS.—Carta_ del 
Maestro, Martin de Arauco, MS., 15 de Julio, 
1541. 

+ «Gomez Perez por haver alli agua der- 
ramada de una acequia, rodeo algun tanto por 
no mojarse ; reparo en cllo Juan de Rada, y 
entrandose atrevido por el agua le dijo; ; Ba- 
mos 4 bafiarnos en sangre humana, y rebusais 
mojaros los pies en agua? Ea volveos, hizolo 
volver y no asistié al hecho.” Montesinos, 
Annales, MS., afio 1541. 
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The governor’s palace stood on the opposite side of the square. it was 
approached by two court-yards, ‘The entrance to the outer one W re protected 
by a massive gate, capable of being made good against a hundred men or 
more. But it was left open, and the assailants, hurrying through to the inner 
court, still shouting their fearful battle-cry, were met by two domestics loiter- 
ing in the yard. One of these they struck down. The other, flying in all 
haste towards the house, called out, “Help, help! the men of Chili are all 

ing to murder the marquis !” z ; 

works at this time Wee a dinner, or, more probably, had just dined. He 
was surrounded by a party of friends, who had dropped in, it seems, after 
lass, to inquire after the state of his health, some of whom had remained to 
partake of his repast. Among these was Don Martinez de Alcantara, Pizarro’s 
half-brother by the mother’s side, the judge Velasquez, the bishop elect of 
Quito, and several of the principal cavaliers in the place, to the number of 
fifteen or twenty. Some of them, alarmed by the uproar in the court-yard, 
left the saloon, and, running down to the first landing on the stairway, in- 
quired into the cause of the disturbance. No sooner were they informed of it 
by the cries of the servant than they retreated with precipitation into the 
house ; and, as they had no mind to abide the storm unarmed, or at best 
imperfectly armed, as most of them were, they made their way to a corridor 
that overlooked the gardens, into which they easily let themselves down with- 
out injury. Velasquez, the judge, the better to have the use of his hands in 
the descent, held his rod of office in his mouth, thus taking care, says a caustic 
old chronicler, not to falsify his assurance that “no harm should come to 
Pizarro while the rod of justice was in his hands ! 78 

Meanwhile, the marquis, learning the nature of the tumult, called out to 
Francisco de Chaves, an officer high in his confidence, and who was in the 
outer apartment opening on the staircase, to secure the door, while he and his 
brother Alcantara buckled on their armour. Had this order, coolly given, 
been as coolly obeyed, it would have saved them all, since the entrance could 
easily have been maintained against a much larger force, till the report of the 
cavaliers who had fled had brought support to Pizarro. But, unfortunately, 
Chaves, disobeying his commander, half opened the door, and attempted to 
enter into a parley with the conspirators. The latter had now reached the 
head of the stairs, and cut short the debate by running Chaves through the 
body and tumbling his corpse down into the area below. For a moment they 
were kept at bay by the attendants of the slaughtered cavalier, but these, too, 
were quickly despatched ; and Rada and his companions, entering the apart- 
ment, hurried across it, shouting out, “ Where is the marquis? Death to the 
tyrant ! 

Martinez de Alcantara, who in the adjoining room was assisting his brother 
to buckle on his mail, no sooner saw that the entrance to the antechamber 
had been gained than he sprang to the doorway of the apartment, and, 
assisted by two young men, pages of Pizarro, and’ by one or two cayaliers in 
attendance, endeavoured to resist the approach of the assailants. A desperate 
struggle now ensued. Blows were given on both sides, some of which proved 
fatal, and two of the conspirators were slain, while Aleantara and his brave 
companions were repeatedly wounded. 


** “En lo qual no paresce haver quebran- cap. 7.—Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
tado su palabra, porque despues huiendo —Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS.—Carta 
(como adelante se dird) al tiempo, que qui- del Maestro, Martin de Arauco, MS.—Carta 


Sieron matar al Marques, se hecho de vna 
Ventana abajo, 4 la Huerta, Hevando la Vara 
en la boca.” Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, 


de Kray Vicente de Valverde & la Audiencia 
de Panami, MS., desde Tumbez, 15 de Nov. 
19!1,—Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., cap. 145, 
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_ At length, Pizarro, unable, in the hurry of the moment, to adjust the fasten- 
ings of his cuirass, threw it away, and, enveloping one arm in his cloak, with 
the other seized his sword and sprang to his brother’s assistance. It was too 
late ; for Alcantara was already staggering under the loss of blood, and soon 
fell to the ground. Pizarro threw himself on his invaders, like a lion roused 
in his lair, and dealt his blows with as much rapidity and force as if age had 
no power to stiffen his limbs. “What ho!” he cried, “traitors! have you 
come to kill me in my own honse?” The conspirators drew back for a moment, 
as two of their body fell under Pizarro’s sword ; but they quickly rallied, and, 
from their superior numbers, fought at great advantage by relieving one 
another in the assault. Still, the passage was narrow, and the struggle lasted 
for some minutes, till both of Pizarro’s pages were stretched by his side, when 
Rada, impatient of the delay, called out, “Why are we so long about it? 
Down with the tyrant !” and taking one of his companions, Narvaez, in his 
arms, he thrust him against the marquis. Pizarro, instantly grappling with 
his opponent, ran him through with his sword. But at that moment he re- 
ceived a wound in the throat, and reeling, he sank on the floor, while the 
swords of Rada and several of the conspirators were plunged into his body. 
“Jesu !” exclaimed the dying man, and, tracing a cross with his finger on the 
hloody floor, he bent down his head to kiss it, when a stroke more friendly 
than the rest put an end to his existence." 

The conspirators, having accomplished their bloody deed, rushed into the 
street, and, brandishing their dripping weapons, shouted out, “ The tyrant is 
dead! The jaws are restored ! One live our master the emperor, and his 
vovernor, Almagro!” The men of Chili, ronsed by the cheering ery, now 
flocked in from every side to join the banner of Rada, who soon found himself 
at the head of nearly three hundred followers, all armed and prepared to sup- 
port his authority. A guard was placed over the houses of the principal 
partisans of the late governor, and their persons were taken into custody. 
Pizarro’s house, and that of his secretary Picado, were delivered up to pillage, 
and a large booty in gold and silver was found in the former. —Picado himself 
took refuge in the dwelling of Riqneline, the treasurer ; but Ins hiding-place 
was detected,—hetrayed, according to some accounts, by the looks, though 
not the words, of the treasurer himself,—and he was dragged forth and com- 
mitted to a secure prison.'7 The whole city was thrown into consternation, as 
armied bodies hurried to and fro on their several errands ; and all who were 
not in the faction of Almagro trembled lest they should be involved in the 


'* Zarate, Cong. del Teru, lib. 4, cap. 8.— 
Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS.—Pedro_Pi- 
zarro, Descub. y Cong., MS.—Herrera, Hist. 
general, dec. 6, lib. 10, cap. 6.—Carta de la 
Justicia y Regimiento de la Ciudad de los 
Reyes, MS., 15 de Julio, 1541,—Carta del 
Maestro, Martin de Arauco, MS.--Carta de 
Fray Vicente Valverde, desde ‘Tumbez, MS. 
'—Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., ubi supra.—Mon- 
tesinos, Annales, MS., aio 1541.—Pizarro 
y Orellana seems to have no doubt that his 
Slaughtered kinsman died in the odour of sanc- 
tity: * Alli le acabaron los traidores enemigos, 
dandole cruelissimas heridas, con que acabo el 
Julio Cesar spaniol, estando tan en si que 
pidiendo confession con gran acto de con- 
tricion, haziendo la seal de la Cruz con su 
misma sangre, y besandola muri,” Varones 
ilustres, p. 186.—According to one authority, 
the mortal blow was given by a soldier named 


Borregan, who, when Pizarro was down, st) uck 
him on the back of the head with a water-jar, 
whici he had snatched from the table. (Ilerrera 
Hist. general, dec. 6, lib, 10, cap. 6.) Consider- 
ing the burry and confusion of the scene, the 
different narratives of the catastrophe, though 
necessarily d ing in minute details, have a 
remarkable agreement with one auother. 

‘7 «No se olvidaron de buscar & Antonio 
Picado, i iendo en casa del Tesorero Alonso 
Riquelme, é! mismo iba diciendo: No sé 
adonde esta el Schor Picado, i con los ojus le 
mostraba, i le hallaron debaxo de la cam 


Herrera, list. general, dec. 6, lib. 10, cap, 7. 
—We find Riquelme’s name, soon after this, 
enrolled among the municipality of Lima, 
showing that he found it convenient to give 
in his temporary adhesion, at least, to Alm :- 


gro, Carta de la Just 
Ciudad de los Reyes, MS. 


y Regimieutode la 
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proscription of their enemies. So great was the disorder that the Brothers a 
Morey, turning out in a body, paraded the streets in solemn procession, with 
the host elevated in the air, in nape by the presence of the sacred symbol to 
d passions of the multitude. : 

geen violence was offered by Rada and his followers than to appre- 
hend a few suspected persons and to seize upon horses and arms wherever they 
were to be found. The municipality was then summoned to recognize the 
authority of Almagro; the refractory were rejected without ceremony from 
their offices, and others, of the Chili faction, were substituted. The claims of 
the new aspirant were fully recognized ; and young Almagro, parading the 
streets on liorseback and escorted by a well-armed body of cavaliers, was pro- 
claimed by sound of trumpet governor and captain-general of Pern. 

Meanwhile, the mangled bodies of Pizarro and his faithful adherents were 
left weltering in their blood. Some were for dragging forth the governor's 
corpse to the market-place and fixing his head upon a gibbet. But Almagro 
was secretly prevailed on to grant the entreaties of Pizarro’s friends and allow 
his interment. This was stealthily and hastily performed, in the fear of 
momentary interruption. <A faithful attendant and his wife, with a few black 
domestics, wrapped the body in a cotton cloth and removed it to the cathedral. 
A grave was hastily dug in an obscure corner, the services were hurried 
through, and, in secrecy, and in darkness dispelled only by the feeble glimmer- 
ing of a few tapers furnished by these humble menials, the remains of Pizarro, 
rolled in their bloody shroud, were consigned to their kindred dust. Such was 
the miserable end of the Conqueror of Peru,—of the man who but a few hours 
before had lorded it over the land with as absolute a sway as was possessed by 
its hereditary Incas. Cut off in the broad light of day, in the heart of his own 
capital, in the very midst of those who had heen his companions in arms and 
shared with him his triumphs and his spoils, he perished like a wretched ont- 
cast. “There was none even,” in the expressive language of the chronicler, 
“to say, God forgive him !” }8 

A few years later, when tranquillity was restored to the country, Pizarro’s 
remains were placed in a sumptuous coffin and deposited under a monument 
in a conspicuous part of the cathedral. And in 1607, when time had thrown 
its friendly mantle over the past, and the memory of his errors and his crimes 
was merged in the consideration of the great services he had rendered to the 
crown by the extension of her colonial empire, his bones were removed to the 
new cathedral, and allowed to repose side by side with those of Mendoza, 
the wise and good Viceroy of Pern.!? 

Pizarro was, probably, not far from sixty-five years of age at the time of his 
death; though this, it must be added, is but loose conjecture, since there 
exists no authentic record of the date of his birth.?? He was never married ; 
but by an Indian princess of the Inca blood, daughter of Atahuallpa and 
granddaughter of the great Huayna Capae, he had two children, a son and a 
daughter. Both survived him ; but the son did not live to manhood. Their 
mother, after Pizarro’s death, wedded a Spanish cavalier, named Ampuero, 
and removed with him to Spain. Her danghter Francisca accompanied her, 
and was there eee RY married to her uncle Hernando Pizarro, then a 
prisoner in the Mota del Medina. Neither the title nor estates of the Marquis 


** «* Murid pidiendo confesion, i haciendo la 
Cruz, sin que nadie dijesc, Dios te perdone.” 
Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., cap. 144.—MS. de 
Caravantes.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, 
cap. 8.—Carta del Maestro, Martin de Aranco, 
Ms.—Carta de Fray Vicente Valverde, desde 


Tumbez, MS. 

es “Sus huesos encerrados en una caxa 
guarnecida de terciopelo morado con pass.ma- 
nos de oro que yo he visto.” MS, de Cara- 
vantes. 

*° Ante, Book 2, chap. 2, note i, 
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Francisco descended to his illegitimate offspring. But in the third generation, 
in the reign of Philip the Fourth, the title was revived in favour of Don Juan 
Hernando Pizarro, who, out of gratitude for the services of his ancestor, was 
created Marquis of the Conquest, Wurgues de la Conquista, with a liberal 
paneion from government. His descendants, bearing the same title of no- 
bility, are still to be found, it is said, at Truxillo, in the ancient province of 
Estremadura, the original birthplace of the Pizarros.*! 

Pizarro’s person has been already described. He was tall in stature, well 
proportioned, and with a countenance not unpleasing. Bred in camps, with 
nothing of the polish of a court, he had a soldier-like bearing, and the air of 
one accustomed to command. But, though not polished, there was no em- 
harrassment or rusticity in his address, which, vihere it served his purpose 
could be plausible and even insinuating. The proof of it is the favourable 
impression made by him on presenting himself, after his second expedition,— 
stranger as he was to all its forms and usages,—at the punctilious court of 
Castile. 

Unlike many of his countrymen, he had no passion for ostentatious dress, 
which he regarded as an encumbrance. The costume which he most 
affected on public occasions was a black cloak, with a white hat, and shoes 
of the same colour; the last, it is said, being in imitation of the Great 
Captain, whose character he had early learned to admire in Italy, but to 
which his own certainly bore very faint resemblance.** : 

He was temperate in eating, drank sparingly, and usually rose an hour 
before dawn. He was punctual in attendance to business, and shrank from 
no toil. He had, indeed, great powers of patient endurance. Like most_of 
his nation, he was fond of play, and cared little for the quality of those with 
whom he played; though, when his antagonist could not afford to lose, he 
would allow himself, it is said, to be the loser,—a mode of conferring an 
obligation much commended by a Castilian writer for its delicacy.** 

Though avaricious, it was in order to spend and not to hoard. ITis ample 
treasures, more ample than those, probably, that ever before fell to the lot of 
an adventurer?! were mostly dissipated in his enterprises, his architectural 
works, and schemes of public improvement, which, in a country where gold 
and silver might be said to have lost their value from their abundance, 
absorbed an incredible amount of money. While he regarded the whole 
country in a manner as his own, and distributed it freely among his captains, 


“' MS. de Cuaravantes.— Quintana, Espa- a viceroy. The long file is complete, from 


jwles célebres, tom. ii. p. 417.—See also the 
Discurso legal y politico, amexed by Viza 
y Orellana to his bulky tome, in which the 
cavalier urges the claims of Pizarro. It is in 
the nature of a memorial to Philip IV. in be- 
half of Pizarro’s descendants, in which the 
writer, after setting forth the manifold ser- 
vices of the Conqueror, shows how little his 
posterity bad profited by the magnificent 
grants conferred on him by the crown. The 
argument of the Royal Counsellor was not 
Without its effect. 7 

* Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., cap. 144.— 
Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 9.—The 

ortrait of Pizarro, in the viceregal palace at 

ima, represents him in acitizen’s dress, with 
‘a sable cloak,—the capa y espada of a Spanish 
gentleman. Each panel in the spacious salu 
de los Vireyes was reserved for the portra:t of 


Pizarro to Pezuela; and it is a curious fact, 
noticed by Stevenson, that the last panel was 
exactly filled when the reign of the viceroys 
was abruptly terminated by the Revolution. 
(Residence in South America, vol. i. p. 
It is a singular coincidence that the s 
thing should haye occurred at Venice, where, 
if my memory serves me, the last niche re- 
served for the effigies of its doges was just 
filled when the ancient aristocracy was over- 
turned. 

* Gareilasso, Com. Real., Tarte 2, lib. 3, 
cap. 9. 

24 @ Jfalld, i luvo mas Oro, i Plata, que otro 
ningun Espanol de quantos han pasado a 
Indias, ni que ninguno de quantes Capitanes 
han sido por el Mundo.” Gomara, Hist. de las 
Ind., cap. 14. 
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rritory with twenty thousand 


it is certain that t rincely grant of a te Usa 
it is certain that the princely grant of a te oro eiioct; nordid ie 


vassals, made to him by the crown, was never carrie 
heirs ever reap the benefit of it.” : , fs ee 

To a man possessed of the active energies of Pizarro, sloth was t ie grea est 
evil. The excitement of play was in a manner necessary to a spirit ac- 
ceustomed to the habitual stimulants of war and adventure. His unedu- 
cated mind had uo relish for more refined, intellectual recreation. The 
deserted foundling had been taught neither to read nor write. This has been 
disputed by some ; but it is attested by unexceptionable authorities.”° Mon- 
tesinos says, indeed, that Pizarro, on his first voyage, tried to learn to read, 
but the impatience of his temper prevented it, and he contented himself with 
learning to sign his name.??- But Montesinos was not a contemporary his- 
torian. Pedro Pizarro, his companion in arms, expressly tells us he could 
neither read nor write ;*8 and Zarate, another contemporary, well acquainted 
with the Conquerors, confirms this statement, and adds that Pizarro could 
not so much as sign his name.?? This was done by his secretary,—Picado, 
in his latter years,—while the governor merely made the customary r@brica or 
flourish at the sides of his name. This is the case with the instruments I have 
examined, in which his signature, written probably by his secretary, or his title 
of Marques, in later life substituted for his name, is garnished with a flourish 
at the ends, executed in as bungling a manner as if done by the hand of a 
ploughman. Yet we must not estimate this deficiency as we should in this 
period of general illumination,—general, at least, in ow own_ fortunate 
country. Reading and writing, so universal now, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century might be regarded in the light of accomplishments ; and all 
who have occasion to consult the autograph memorials of that time will find 
the execution of them, even by persons of the highest rank, too often such as 
would do little credit to a schoolboy of the present day. 

Though bold in action and not easily turned trom his purpose, Pizarro was 
slow in arriving at a decision. This gave him an appearance of irresolution 
foreign to his character.” Perhaps the consciousness of this led him to adopt 
the custom of saying, “ No,” at first, to applicants for favour, and afterwards, 
at leisure, to revise his judgment and grant what seemed to him expedient. 
Ile took the opposite course from his comrade, Almagro, who, it was ob- 
served, generally said, “ Yes,” but too often failed to keep his promise. This 


*° MS. de Caravantes.—lizarro y Orellana, =~“ Porque el marquez don Frangisco 


Discurso leg. y pol., ap. Varones ilust.  (ion- 
valu Vizarro, When taken prisoner by Presi- 
dent Gasca, challenged him to point out any 
quarter of the country in which the roy. 
grant had been carried into effect by a specific 
assignment of land to his brother. See Garci- 
lasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 36. 

*° Even so experienced a person as Munoz 
seems to have fallen into this error. On one 
of Pizarro’s letters I find the following copy 
of an autograph memorandum by this emi- 
nent se r:—Carla de Francisco Pizario, 
su lel buena letra. 


si, ¥ por Alma 
Annales, MS 


» aho 1525. 


Piearro como no savia ler ni escrivir.” Pedro 
Tizarro, Descub. y Cong., MS. 

** “Siendo personas,” says the author, 
speaking both of Pizarro and Almagro, “no 
solameute, no leidas, pero que de todo punto 
no sabian leer, mi aun firmar, que en ellos fue 
cosa de gran defecto. ... Fue el Marqués 
tan confiado de sus Criados, i Amigos, que 
todos los Despachos, que hacia, asi de Gover- 
nacion, como de Repartimientos de Indios, 
libraba haciendo él dos seiales, en medio de 
Jas quales Antonio Picado, su Secretario, fir- 
maba el nombre de Frangisco Pigarro.” Zarate, 
Cong. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 9. 

* This tardiness of resolve has even led 
Merrera to doubt his resolution altogether,—a 
judgment certainly contradicted by the whole 
tenor of his history: ‘Forque aunque era 
astuto, 1 recatado, por la maior parte fue de 
amimo suspenso, i no mui resoluto.” Hist. 
general, dee. 5, lib. 7, cap. 13. 
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was characteristic of the careless and easy nature of the latter, governed hy 
impulse rather than principle.*! - : 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the courage of a man pledged to such a 
career as that of Pizarro. Courage, indeed, was a cheap quality among the 
Spanish adventurers, for danger was their element. But he possessed some- 
thing higher than mere animal courage, in that constancy of purpose which 
was rooted too deeply in his nature to be shaken by the wildest storms of 
fortune. It was this inflexible constancy which formed the key to his 
character and constituted the secret of his success. A remarkable evidence 
of it was given in his first expedition, among the mangroves and dreary 
marshes of Choco. He saw his followers pining around him under the blight- 
ing malaria, wasting before an invisible enemy, and unable to strike a stroke 
in their own defence. Yet his spirit did not yield, nor did he falter in his 
enterprise. 

There is something oppressive to the imagination in this war against nature. 
In the struggle of man against man the spirits are raised by a contest con- 
ducted on equal terms ; but in a war with the elements we feel that, however 
bravely we may contend, we can have no power to control. Nor are we 
cheered on by the prospect of glory in such a contest; for, in the capricious 
estimate of human glory, the silent endurance of privations, however painful, 
is little, in comparison with the ostentatious trophies of victory. The laurel 
of the hero—alas for humanity that it should be so !—grows best on the 
battle-field. 

This inflexible spirit of Pizarro was shown still more strongly when, in the 
little island of Gallo, he drew the line on the sand which was to separate him 
and his handful of followers from their country and from civilized man. Ie 
trusted that his own constancy would give strength to the feeble, and rally 
brave hearts around him for the prosecution of his enterprise. He looked with 
confidence to the future; and he did not miscalculate. ‘This was heroic, and 
wanted only a nobler motive for its object to constitute the true moral sublime. 

Yet the same feature in his character was displayed in a manner scarcely less 
remarkable when, landing on the coast and ascertaining the real strength and 
civilization of the Incas, he persisted in marching into the interior at the head 
of a force of less than two hundred men. In this he undoubtedly proposed to 
himself the example of Cortés, so contagious to the adventurous spirits of that 
day, and especially to Pizarro, engaged as he was in a similar enterprise. Yet 
the hazard assumed by Pizarro was far greater than that of the Conqueror of 
Mexico, whose force was nearly three times as large, while the terrors of the 
Inca name—however justified by the result—were as widely spread as those 
of the Aztecs. 

It was doubtless in imitation of the same captivating model that Pizarro 
planned the seizure of Atahuallpa. But the situations of the two Spanish 
captains were as dissimilar as the manner in which their acts of violence were 
conducted. The wanton massacre of the Peruvians resembled that perpe- 
trated by Alvarado in Mexico, and might have been attended with consequences 
as disastrous if the Peruvian character had been as fierce as that of the 
Aztecs? But the blow which roused the latter to madness broke the tamer 
spirits of the Peruvians. It was a bold stroke, which left so much to chance 
that it scarcely merits the name of policy. ‘ 

®! «Tenia por costumbre de quando algo le Diego de Almagro hera « la contra que 4 tedos 
pedian dezir siempre de no, esto dezia el que dezia si, y con pocos lo cumplia.” Pedro 
hazia por no faltar su palabra, y no obstante Pizarro, Descub. y Conq,, MS. ; 
que dezia no, correspondia con hazer lo que %= See Conquest of Mexico, Book 4, chap, 8. 
le pedian no aviendo inconyeniente. . . . Don 
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When Pizarro landed in the country, he found it distracted by a contest for 
the crown. It would seem to have been for his interest to play off one party 
against the other, throwing his own weight into the scale that suited him. 
Instead of this, he resorted to an act of audacious violence which crushed them 
both at a blow. His subsequent career attorded no scope for the profound 
policy displayed by Cortés when he gathered conflicting nations under his 
hanner aril directed them against a common foe. Still less did he have the 
opportunity of displaying the tactics and admirable strategy of his rival. 
Cortés conducted his military operations on the scientific principles of a great 
captain at the head of a powerful host. Pizarro appears only as an adventurer, 
a fortunate knight-erraut. By one bold stroke he broke the spell which had 
so long held the land under the dominion of the Incas. The spell was broken, 
and the airy fabric of their empire, built on the superstition of ages, vanished 
at a touch. ‘This was good fortune, rather than the result of policy. 

Pizarro was eminently perfidious. Yet nothing is more opposed to sound 
policy. One act of perfidy fully established becomes the ruin of its author. 
The man who relinquishes confidence in his good faith gives up the best basis 
for future operations. Who will knowingly build on a quicksand! By his 
perfidious treatment of Almagro, Pizarro alienated the minds of the Spaniards. 
By his perfidious treatment of Atahuallpa, and subsequently of the Inca 
Manco, he disgusted the Peruvians. The name of Pizarro became a by-word 
for perfidy. Almagro took his revenge in a civil war ; Manco, in an insur- 
rection which nearly cost Pizarro his dominions. The civil war terminated in 
a conspiracy which cost him his life. Such were the fruits of his policy. 
Pizarro may be regarded as a cunning man, but not, as he has been often 
eulogized by his countrymen, as a politic one. 

When Pizarro obtained possession of Cuzco, he found a country well ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilization ; institutions under which the people lived in 
tranquillity and personal safety ; the mountains and the uplands whitened 
with flocks ; the valleys teeming with the fruits of a scientific husbandry ; the 
granaries and warehouses filled to overflowing ; the whole land rejoicing in its 
abundance ; and the character of the nation, softened under the influence 
of the mildest and most innocent form of superstition, well prepared for 
the reception of a higher and a Christian civilization. But, far from intro- 
ducing this, Pizarro delivered up the conquered races to his brutal soldiery ; 
the sacred cloisters were abandoned to their lust; the towns and villages 
were given up to pillage ; the wretched natives were parcelled out like 
slaves, to toil for their conquerors in the mines; the flocks were scattered 
and wantonly destroyed ; the granaries were dissipated ; the beautiful con- 
trivances for the more perfect culture of the soil were suffered to fall into 
decay ; the paradise was converted into a desert. Instead of profiting by 
the ancient forms of civilization, Pizarro preferred to eflace every vestige of 
them from the land, and on their ruin to erect the institutions of his own 
country. Yet these institutions did little for the poor Indian, held in iron 
bondage. It was little to him that the shores of the Pacific were studded with 
rising communities and cities, the marts of a flourishing commerce. He had 
no share in the goodly heritage. He was an alien in the land of his fathers 

The relici F thie Pern hich di 1 and of his fathers. 

he religion of the Peruvian, which directed him to the worship of that 
glorious Juminary which is the best representative of the might and beneficence 
of the Creatcr, 1s perhaps the purest form of superstition that has existed 
among men. Yet ib was much that, under the new order of things, and 
through the benevolent zeal of the missionaries, some glimmerings of a nobler 


faith were permitted to dawn on his darkened soul. Pizarro, himself, cannot 
” ? 
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be charged with manifesting any overweening solicitude for the propagation of 
the Faith. He was no bigot, like Cortés. Bigotry is the perversion of the 
religious principle; but the principle itself was wanting in Pizarro. The 
conversion of the heathen was a predominant motive with Cortés in his ex- 
pedition. It was not a vain boast. He would have sacrificed his life for it at 
any time ; and more than once, by his indiscreet zeal, he actually did place his 
life and the success of his enterprise in jeopardy. It was his great purpose to 
purify the land from the brutish abominations of the Aztecs by substituting 
the religion of Jesus. This gave to his expedition the character of a crusade. 
It furnished the best apoloxy for the Conquest, and does more than all other 
considerations towards enlisting our sympathies on the side of the conquerors. 
But Pizarro’s ruling motives, so far as they can be scanned by human 
judgment, were avarice and ambition. The good missionaries, indeed, followed 
in his train to scatter the seeds of spiritual truth, and the Spanish government, 
as usual, directed its beneficent legislation to the conversion of the natives. 
But the moving power with Pizarro and his followers was the lust of gold. 
This was the real stimulus to their toil, the price of perfidy, the true guerdon 
of their victories. ‘This gave a base and mercenary character to their enter- 
prise ; and when we contrast the ferocious cupidity of the conquerors with the 
mild and inoftensive manners of the eoneinered, our sympathies, the sympathies 
even of the Spaniard, are necessarily thrown into the scale of the Indian. 
But, as no picture is without its lights, we must not, in justice to Pizarro, 
dwell exclusively on the darker features of his portrait. ‘There was no one 
of her sons to whom Spain was under larger obligations for extent of empire ; 
for his hand won for her the richest of the Indian jewels that once sparkled 
in her imperial diadem. When we contemplate the perils he braved, the 
sufferings he patiently endured, the incredible obstacles he overcame, the 
magnificent results he effected with his single arm, as it were, unaided by 
the government,—though neither a good nor a great man in the highest sense 
of that term, it is impossible not to regard him as a very extraordinary one. 
Nor can we fairly omit to notice, in extenuation of his errors, the circum- 
stances of his early life ; for, like Almagro, he was the son of sin and sorrow, 
early cast upon the world to seek his fortunes as he might. In his young and 
tender age he was to take the impression of those into whose society he was 
thrown. And when was it the lot of the needy outcast to fall into that of the 
wise and virtuous? His lot was cast among the licentious inmates of a camp, 
the school of rapine, whose only law was the sword, and who looked on the 
wretched Indian and his heritage as their rightful spoil. 
Who does not shudder at the thought of what his own fate might have been, 
trained in such a school? The amount of crime does not necessarily show the 
criminality of the agent. Jlistory, indeed, is concerned with the former, that 


* The following vigorous lines of Southey 
condense, in a small compass, the most re- 
markable traits of Pizarro, ‘The poet’s epitaph 
may certainly be acquitted of the imputation, 
generally well deserved, of flattery towards 
the subject of it. 


““ror A COLUMN AT TRUXILLO. 


“ Pizarro here was born ; a greater name 
The list of Glory boasts not. Toil and Pain, 
Famine, and hostile Elements, and [Hosts 
Embattled, failed to check hit in his course, 
Not to be wearied, not to be deterred, 

Not to be overcome, A mighty realm 


He overran, and with relentless arm 

Slew or enslaved its unoffending sons, 

And wealth and power and fame were his 
rewards. 

There is another world, beyond the grave, 

According to their deeds where men are 
judged. 

O Reader! if thy daily bresd be earned 

By daily labour,—yea, however low, 

However wretched, be thy lot assigned,— 

Thank thou, with deepest gratitude, the 
God 

Who made thee, that thou art not such as 
he.” 
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it may be recorded as a warning to mankind; but it is He alone who kore 
the heart, the strength of the temptation, and the means of resisting it, that 
can determine the measure of the guilt. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE CONSPIRATORS—ADVANCE OF VACA DE CASTRO—PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF ALMAGRO—PROGRESS OF THE GOVERNOR—THE FORCES 
APPROACH EACH OTHER—BLOODY PLAINS OF CHUPAS—CONDUCT OF VACA 
DE CASTRO. 


1541-1548, 


Tne first step of the conspirators, after securing possession of the capital, was 
to send to the different cities, proclaiming the revolution which had taken 
place, and demanding the recognition of the young Almagro as governor of 
Peru. Where the summons was accompanied by a military force, as at Truxillo 
and Arequipa, it was obeyed without much cavil. But in other cities a colder 
assent was given, and in some the requisition was treated with contempt. In 
Cuzco, the place of most importance next to Lima, a considerable number of 
the Almagro faction secured the ascendency of their party, and such of the 
magistracy as resisted were ejected from their offices to make room for others 
of a more accommodating temper. But the loyal inhabitants of the city, dis- 
satisfied with this proceeding, privately sent to one of Pizarro’s captains, 
named Alvarez de Holguin, who lay with a considerable force in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and that officer, entering the place, soon dispossessed the new 
dignitaries of their honours, and restored the ancient capital to its allegiance. 

The conspirators experienced a still more determined opposition from 
Alonso de Alvarado, one of the principal captains of Pizarro,—defeated, as the 
reader will remember, by the elder Almagro at the bridge of Abancay,—and 
now lying in the north with a corps of about two hundred men, as good troops 
as any in the land. That officer, on receiving tidings of his general’s assas- 
sination, instantly wrote to the Licentiate Vaca de Castro, advising him of 
the say? of affairs in Peru, and urging him to quicken his march towards the 
sonth.! . 

This functionary had been sent ont by the Spanish crown, as noticed in a 
preceding chapter, to co-operate with Pizarro in restoring tranquillity to the 
country, with authority to assume the government himself in case of that 
commander's death. After a long and tempestuous voyage, he had landed, in 
the spring of 1541, at the port of Buena Ventura, and, disgusted with the 
dangers of the sea, preferred to continue his wearisome journey by land. But 
so enfeebled was he by the hardships he had undergone that it was full three 
months hefore he reached Popayan, where he received the astounding tidings 
of the death of Pizarro, This was the contingency which had been provided 
for, with such judicious forecast, in his instructions. Yet he was sorely per- 
plexed by the difficulties of his situation. He was a stranger in the land, 
with a very imperfect knowledge of the country, without an armed force to 
support him, without even the military science which might be supposed 
necessary to avail hiruself of it. He knew nothing of the degree of Almagro’s 


1 


Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 13.— Maestro, Martin de Arauco, Ms.—Carta de 
Herrera, Hist. general, dec, 6, lib. 10, cap. 7. Fray Vicente Valverde. de e Tumbe Ss 
—Declaracion de Uscategui, MS.—Carta del Se ee ee oe 
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influence, or of the extent to which the insurrection had spread,—nothing, in 
short, of the dispositions of the people among whom he was cast. - 

In such an emergency, a feebler spirit might have listened to the counsels 
of those who advised to return to Panama and stay there until he had mus- 
tered a sufficient force to enable him to take the field against the insurgents 
with advantage. But the courageous heart of Vaca de Castro shrank from a 
step which would proclaim his incompetency to the task assigned him. He 
had confidence in ths own resources and in the virtue of the commission under 
which he acted. He relied, too, on the habitual loyalty of the Spaniards ; 
and, after mature deliberation, he determined to go forward, and trust to 
events for accomplishing the objects of his mission. 

He was confirmed in this purpose by the advices he now received from 
Alvarado ; and without longer delay he continued his march towards Quito. 
Here he was well received by Gonzalo Pizarro’s lieutenant, who had charge of 
the place during his commander’s absence on his expedition to the Amazon, 
The licentiate was also joined by Benalcazar, the conqueror of Quito, who 
lrought a small reinforcement and offered personally to assist him in the 
prosecution of his enterprise. Ile now displayed the royal commission 
empowering him, on Pizarro’s death, to assume the government. That con- 
tingency had arrived, and Vaca de Castro declared his purpose to exercise the 
antliority conferred on him. At the same time, he sent emissaries to the 
principal cities, requiring their obedience to him as the lawful representative 
of the crown,—taking care to employ discreet persons on the mission, whose 
character would have weight with the citizens, He then continued his march 
slowly towards the south.? 

He was willing by his deliberate movements to give time for his summons 
to take effect, and for the fermentation caused by the late extraordinary 
events to subside. He reckoned confidently on the loyalty which made the 
Spaniard unwilling, unless in cases of the last extremity, to come into 
collision with the royal authority ; and, however much this popular sentiment 
might be disturbed by temporary gusts of passion, he trusted to the habitual 
current of their feelings for giving the people a right direction. In this he 
did not miscaleulate ; for so deep-rooted was the principle of loyalty in the 
ancient Spaniard that ages of oppression and misrule could alone have 
induced him to shake off his allegiance. Sad it is, but not strange, that the 
length of time passed under a bad government has not qualified him for 
devising a good one. 

While these events were passing in the north, Almagro’s faction at Lima 
was daily receiving new accessions of strength. Tor, in addition to those who 
from the first had been avowedly of his father’s party, there were many others 
who, from some cause or other, had conceived a disgust for Pizarro, and who 
now willingly enlisted under the banner of the chief that had overthrown him. 

The first step of the young general, or rather of Rada, who directed his 
movements, was to secure the necessary supplies for the troops, most of 
whom, having long been in indigent circumstances, were wholly unprepared for 
service. Funds to a considerable amount were raised, by seizing on the 
jioneys of the crown in the hands of the treasurer, Pizarro’s secretary, 

* Werrera, Hist. general, dec, 6, lib. 10, as New Toledo and bequeathed to him by his 
cap. 4.—Carta de Benaleazar a Emperador, father: ‘Porque yo le avis muchas veces 
desde Cali, MS., 20 de Setiembre, 1542.—Be- no entrase en la tierra como Governador, sino 
naleazar urged Vaca de Castro to assume only como Juez de V.M., que venia & desagraviar 
the title of Judge, and uot that of Governor, 4 los agraviados, porque todos lo rescibirian 
which would conflict with the pretensions of — de buena gana.” 

Almagro to that part of the country known 
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Picado, was also drawn from his prison and interrogated as to the place where 
his master’s treasures were deposited. But, although put to the torture, he 
would not—or, as is probable, could not—give information on the subject 2 
and the conspirators, who had a long arrear of injuries to settle with him, 
closed their proceedings by publicly beheading him in the great square of 
Lima.* 

Valverde, Bishop of Cuzco, as he himself assures us, vainly interposed in his 
behalf. It is singular that the last time this fanatical prelate appears on the 
stage it should be in the benevolent character of a supplicant for mercy.’ 
Soon afterwards he was permitted, with the judge, Velasquez, and some other 
adherents of Pizarro, to embark from the port of Lima. We have a letter 
from him, dated at Tumbez, in November, 1541; almost immediately after 
which he fell into the hands of the Indians, and with his companions was 
massacred at Pana. A viclent death not unfrequently closed the stormy 
career of the American adventurer. Valverde was a Dominican Friar, and, 
Ike Father Olmedo in the suite of Cortés, had been by his commander's side 
throughout the whole of his expedition. But he did not always, like the good 
Olmedo, use his influence to stay the uplifted hand of the warrior. At least 
this was not the mild aspect in which he presented himself at the terrible 
massacre of Caxamalca. Yet some contemporary accounts represent him, after 
he had been installed in his episcopal office, as unwearied in his labours to 
convert the natives and to ameliorate their condition; and his own corre- 
spondence with the government after that period shows great solicitude for 
these praiseworthy objects. Trained in the severest school of monastic dis- 
cipline, which too often closes the heart against the common charities of life, 
he could not, like the benevolent Las Casas, rise so far above its fanatical 
tenets as to regard the heathen as his brother, while in the state of infidelity ; 
and, in the true spirit of that school, he doubtless conceived that the sanctity 
of the end justified the means, however revolting in themselves. Yet the same 
man who thus freely shed the blood of the poor native to secure the triumph 
of his faith would doubtless have as freely poured out his own in its defence. 
The character was no uncommon one in the sixteenth century. 

Almagyro’s followers, having supplied themselves with funds, made as little 
scruple to appropriate to their own use such horses and arms, of every descrip- 
tion, as they could find in the city. And this they did with the less reluctance 
as the inhabitants for the most part testified no good will to their cause. While 
thus employed, Almagro received intelligence that Holguin had left Cuzco with 
a force of near three hundred men, with which he was preparing to effect a 


* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cong., MS.— 
Carta de Barrio Nuevo, MS.—Carta de Fray 
Vicente Valverde, desde Tumbez, MS. 

* «Siendo informado que andavan ordenando 
la muerte 4 Antonio Picado secretario del 
Marques que tenian preso, fui «i Don Diego é 
& su Capitan General Joan de Herrada e a 
todos sus capitanes, i les puse delante el ser- 
vicio de Dios i de 8. M.i que bastase en lo 
fecho por respeto de Dios, humillandome a 
sus pies porque no lo matasen: ino basto que 
Tuego dende si pocos dias lo sacaron it la plaza 
desta cibdad donde le cortaron la cabeza.” 


Carta de Fray Vicente de Valverde, desde 
‘Tumbez. MS. 

* «(Quel Sefior obispo Fray Vicente de Bal- 
verde como persona que jamas ha tenido fin 
ni zelo al servicio de Dios ni de 5. M. ni me- 
nos en la conversion de los naturales en los 
poner 4 dotrinar en las cosas de nuestra 
santa fée catholica, ni menos en entender en 
la paz & sosiego destos reynos, sino & sus 
intereses propios, dando mal ejemplo i todos.” 
(Carta de Almagro 4 la Audiencia de Panama, 
MS., 3 de Nov., 1541.) The writer, it must 
be remembered, was his personal enemy.* 


* [Prescott seems to have mistaken the 
sense of this passage. Tar from conceding to 
Valverde the zeal for the conversion of the 
natives ascribed to him in the text, Almagro 


asserts the precise opposite, and says that he 
ip for nothing but his own interests.— 
D. 
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junction with Alvarado in the north. It was important to Alimagro’s success 
that he should defeat this junction. If to procrastinate was the policy of Vaca 
de Castro, it was clearly that of Almagro to quicken operations and to bring 
matters to as speedy an issue as possible,—to march at once against Holguin, 
whom he might expect easily to overcome with his superior numbers, then to 
follow up the stroke by the still easier defeat of Alvarado, when the new 
governor would be, in a manner, at his mercy. It would he easy to beat these 
several bodies in detail, which once united would present formidable odds. 
Almagro and his party had already arrayed themselves against the government 
by a proceeding too atrocious, and one that struck too directly at the royal 
authority, for its perpetrators to flatter themselves with the hopes of pardon. 
Their only chance was boldly to follow up the blow, and by success to place 
themselves in so formidable an attitude as to excite the apprehensions of the 
government. The dread of its too potent vassal might extort terms that 
would never be conceded to his prayers. 

But Almagro and his followers shrank from this open collision withthe crown. 
They had taken up rebellion becanse it lay in their path, not because they had 
wished it. They had meant only to avenge their personal wrongs on Pizarro, 
and not to defy the royal authority. When, therefore, some of the more 
resolute, who followed things fearlessly to their consequences, proposed to 
march at once against Vaca de Castro, and, by striking at the head, settle the 
contest by a blow, it was almost universally rejected ; and it was not till after 
long debate that it was finally determined to move against Holguin and cut 
off his communication with Alonso de Alvarado. 

Scarcely had Almagro commenced his march on Xauxa, where he proposed 
to give hattle to his enemy, than he met with a severe misfortune in the death 
of Juan de Rada. He was a man somewhat advanced in years ; and the late 
exciting scenes, in which he had taken the principal part, had been too much 
for a frame greatly shattered by a life of extraordinary hardship. He was 
thrown into a fever, of which he soon after died. By his death, Almagro sns- 
tained an inestimable loss ; for, besides his devoted attachment to his young 
leader, he was, by his large experience and his cautious though courageous 
character, better qualified than any other cavalier in the army to conduct 
him safely through the stormy sea on which he had led him to embark. 

Among the cayaliers of highest consideration after Rada’s death, the two 
most aspiring were Christoval de Sotelo and Garcia de Alvarado ; both possessed 
of considerable military talent, but the latter marked by a bold, presumptuous 
manner, which might remind one of his illustrious namesake, who achieved 
much higher renown under the hanner of Cortés. Unhappily, a jealousy grew 
up between these two ofticers,—that jealousy so common among the Spaniards 
that it may seem a national characteristic ; an impatience of equality, founded 
ona false principle of honour, which has ever been the fruitful source of faction 
among them, whether under a monarchy or a republic. | ; : 

This was peculiarly unfortunate for Almagro, whose inexperience led him to 
lean for support on others, and who in the present distracted state of his 
council knew scarcely where to turn for it. In the delay occasioned by these 
dissensions, his little army did not reach the valley of Xauxa till after the 
enemy had passed it. Almagro followed close, leaving behind his baggage and 
artillery, that he might move the lighter. But the golden opportunity was 
lost. The rivers, swollen by autumnal rains, impeded his pursuit ; and, though 
his light troops came up with a few stragglers of the rearguard, Holguin sue- 


ceeded in conducting his forces through the dangerous passes of the mountains, 


and in effecting a junction with Alonso de Alvarado near the northern seaport 
of Huaura. 
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Disappointed in his object, Almagro prepared to march on Cuzco—the 
capital, as he regarded it, of his own jurisdiction,—to get possession of that 
city, and there make preparations to meet his adversary in the field. Sotelo 
was sent forward witha small corps in advance. He experienced no opposition 
from the now defenceless citizens ; the government of the place was again re- 
stored to the hands of the men of Chili, and their yowig leader soon appeared 
at the head of his battalions, and established his winter-quarters in the Inca 
capital, 

Here the jealousy of the rival captains broke out in an open fend. It was 
ended by the death of Sotelo, treacherously assassinated in his own apart- 
ment by Garcia de Alvarado. Almagro, greatly outraged hy this atrocity, was 
the more indignant as he felt himself too eel to punish the offender. He 
smothered his resentment for the present, aflecting to treat the dangerous 
officer with more distinguished favour, But Alvarado was not the dupe of this 
specious behaviour. He felt that he had forfeited the confidence of his com- 
mander. In revenge, he laid a plot to betray him; and Almagro, driven to the 
necessity of self-defence, imitated the example of his ofticer, by entering his 
house with a party of armed men, who, laying violent hands on the insurgent, 
slew him on the spot.? 

This irregular proceeding was followed by the best consequences. The 
seditious schemes of Alvarado perished with him. The seeds of insubordina- 
tion were eradicated, and from that moment Almagro received only implicit 
obedience and the most loyal support from his followers. From that hour, too, 
his own character seemed to be changed : he relied far less on others than on 
himself, and developed resources not to have been anticipated in one of his 
years ; for he had hardly reached the age of twenty-two.’ From this time he 
(lisplayed an energy and forecast which proved him, in despite of his youth, 
not unequal to the trying emergencies of the situation in which it was his 
unhappy lot to be placed. 

He instantly set about providing for the wants of his men, and strained 
every nerve to get them in good fighting-order for the approaching campaign. 
He replenished his treasury with a large amount of silver which he drew from 
the mines of La Plata. Saltpetre, obtained in abundance in the-neighbour- 
hood of Cuzco, furnished the material for gunpowder. He caused cannon, 
some of large dimensions, to be cast under the superintendence of Pedro de 
Candia, the Greek, who, it may be remembered, had first come into the country 
with Pizarro, and who, with a number of is countrymen,—Levantines, as 
they were called,—was well acquainted with this manufacture. Under their 
care, fire-arms were made, together with cuirasses and helmets, in which 
silver was mingled with copper,* and of so excellent a quality that they might 
vie, says an old soldier of the time, with those from the workshops of Milan.? 
Almagro received a seasonable supply, moreover, from a source scarcely to 
have been expected. This was from Manco, the wandering Inca, who, detest- 


* Pedro Pizarro, Descub, y Conq., MS.— 
ate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 10-14 
tomara, Hist. de las Ind., cap. 147.—Dee 
cion de Useategui, MS.—Carta de Barrio 
Nuevo, MS.—Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 6 
lib. 10, cap, 13; dee. 7, lib. 3, cap. 1, 5. 

7 ** Hicgo mas que su edad requeria, porque 
seria de edad de veinte i dos aiios.” Zarate, 
Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 20. 

*Y demas de esto hi¢o armas para la 
Gente de su Real, que no las tenia, de pasta 
de Plata, i Cubre, mezclado, de que salen mui 


buenos Coscletes: haviendo corregido, demis 
de esto, todas las armas de la ‘Vierra; de 
manera, que el que menos Armas tenia entre 
su Gente, era Cota, i Coracinas, 6 Coselete, i 
Celadas de la mesma Pasta, que los Indios 
hacen diestramente, por muestras de las de 
ee Zarate, Conq. del Vern, lib. 4, cap. 

* “Hombres de armas con tan buenas cela- 
das borgofesas como se hacen en Milan.” 
Carta de Ventura Beltran al Emperader, MS., 
desde Vilceas, 8 de Octubre, 1542. 
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ing the wemory of Pizarro, transferred to the young Almagro the same friendly 
feelings which he had formerly borne to his father,—heightened, it may 
he, by the consideration that Indian blood flowed in the veins of the young 
commander, From this quarter Almagro obtained a liberal supply of swords, 
spears, shields, and arms and armour of every cescription, chiefly taken by the 
Inca at the memorable siege of Cuzeo. Le also received the gratifying as- 
stance that the latter would support him with a detachment of native troops 
when he opened the campaign 

Before making a final eee to arms, however, Alinagro resolved to try the 
effect of negotiation with the new governor. In the spring, or early in the 
suminer, of 1542, he sent an embassy to the latter, then at Lima, in which he 
deprecated the necessity of taking arms against au olficer of the crown. His 
only desire, he said, was to vindicate his own rights,—to secure possession ot 
New ‘loledo, the province bequeathed to him by his father, and from which 
he had been most unjustly exeluded by Pizarro, Le did not dispute the 

vernors authority over New Castile, as the country was designated which 
had been assigned to the marquis ; and he concluded by proposing that each 
party should remain within his respective territory wotil the determination of 
the court of Castile could be made known to then. To this application, 
couched in vespectiul terms, Almagro received 10 answer, 

Frustrated in his hopes of a peaceful accommodation, the young captain now 
saw that nothing was left but the arbitrament of arms, Assembling his troops 
preparatory to his departure from tlie capital, he made them a brief address, 
Vie protested that the step which he and his brave companions were about te 
take was not an act of rebellion against the crown. It was foreed on them by 
the conduet of the eovernor himself, ‘The connuission of that officer gave him 
no authority over the territory of New Toledo, settled on Alinagros father, 
and by his father bequeathed ‘to him, If Vaca de Castre, by exceeding the 
limits of his authority. drove him to hostilities, the ood spilt in the quarrel 
would fie on the head of that commander, not an his, “Tit the assassiuition 
of Pizarro,” he continued, ‘we took that justice into our own hands which 
elsewhere was denied us. It is the same now, in our coutest with the reyal 
cayesnor. Weare as true-hearted and loyal subjects of the evown as he is.” 
‘And he concluded by invoking his soldievs to stud by him heart and band 
in the approaching contest, in which they were all equally juterested with 
himself, - 

The appeal was not wade to an insensible audience. There were few anions 
them whe did not feel that their fortunes were indissolubly connected with 
those of their commander; and, while they had little to expect from the 
austere character of the governor, they were warmly attached to the person of 
their young chief, who, with all the popular qualities of his father, excited 
additional sympathy from the circumstances of his age and his forlorn con- 
dition, Laying their hands on the evoss, placed on an altar raised for the 
Purpose, the officers and soldiers severally swore to brave every peril with 
Almagro and remain true to him to the last. fp ‘ 

In point of munbers his forces had not greatly strengthened since his 
departure from Lima. Ie mustered but little more than five hundred men in 
all; but among them were his father’s veterans, well seasoned by many an 
Indian campaign. He had abont two huntred horse, many of them clad in 
complete iail, a circumstance not too common ih these wars, where a stuffed 
doublet of cotton was often the only panoply of the warrior. His infantry, 
formed of pikemen and arquebusiers, was excellently armed. But his strength 
lay in his heavy ordnance, consisting of sixteen preces, eight large and eight 
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smaller guns, or faleonets, as they were called, forming, says one who saw it, a 
heautiful park of artillery, that Would have made a brave show on the citadel 
of Burgos.” ‘The little army, in short, though not imposing fromits numbers, 
was under as good discipline and as well appointed as any that ever fonglt on 
the fields of Pern; much better than any which Alnagro’s own father or 
Pizarro ever Jed into the field and won their conquests with. Putting himself 
at the head of his gallant company, the chieftain sallied forth from the walls 
of Cazen about milsiuumer in 1542, and directed his marcel: towards the coast 
in expectation of meeting the enemy. ‘ : 

While the events detailed in the preceding pages were passing, Vaca de 
Castro, whom we left at Quito in the preceding year, was adyauciug slowly 
towards the south. His first act after leaving that city showed his resolution 
to enter into no compromise with the assassins of Pizarro. Benaleazar, the 
distinguished officer whom I have mentioned as having early given in his 
adherence to him, liad protected one of the principal conspirators, lis personal 
friend, who had come into his power, aml had facilitated his escape. The 
governor, indignant at the proceeling, would listen to no explanation, but 
ordered the offending otficer to return to his awn district of Popayan. It was 
a hold step,in the precarions state of his own fortunes, 

As the governor pursued his march, he was well received by the people on 
the way: and when he entered the cities of San Miguel and Troxillo he was 
weleonted with loyal enthusiasm by the inhabitants, who readily acknowledged 
his authority, though they showed little alacrity to take their chance with him 
in the coming struggle, 

After lingering a long time in each of these places, he resumed his march, 
aud reached the vamp of Alouso de ‘Aleamuto at Huaura, early in 1542. 
Holenin had established his quarters at come little distance from his rival; 
for a jealousy had sprung up, as usual, between these two captains, who both 
aspired to the supreme command of captain-general of the army. ‘The office 
of governor, conferre| on Vaea de Castro, might seem to include that of com- 
maniler-in-chief of the forces, But De Castro was a scholar, bred to the law; 
and, whatever authority he might arrogate to himself in civil matters, the two 
captains imagined thrvt the amilitary department he would resign into the 
lauds of others. They little knew the character of the man. 

Though possessed of no more military seieuce than belonged to every cavalier 
in that martial age, the governor knew that to avow his ignorance, and to 
resign the management of atiairs into the hands of others, would greatly 
impair his authority, if uot bring hii into contempt with the turbulent spirits 
imate whom he was now thrown. He had both sagacity and spirit, and 
trusted to be able to supply his own deficiencies by the experience of others. 
Tiis position placed the services of the eblest men in the country at his dis- 
post wul with the aid of their counsels he felt quite competent to decide on 
lis plan of operations and to enforce the execution of it. Ife knew, moreover, 
that the only way to allay the jealousy of the two parties in the present crisis 
was toasstine hinself the oftice which was the canse of their dissension. 

Still, he approached his ambitious oflicers with great cantion; and the 
representations which he made through some judicious persons who had the 
most intimate access to them were so successful that both were in a short 

' “EL artillevia hers suficiente par: rey vee ic Teeatorat aos 
hateria en el politi ‘de oe , icine del toe wet, ee eee ee 
Capitan Vrancisco de Cyryajal sobse la pre- del Cubildo de Arequipa al Emperader, San 
Giunte 33 ile ta informacion hecha en le Cuzco Jonn de la Frontera, MS., 24 de Set., 1542.— 


on 1543, 1 favor de Vaca de Castro, MS. Licirera, Hist. general, dee. 7, lib. 3, cap. 1, 2. 
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time prevailed on to relinquish their pretensions in his favour. Hoelgnin, the 
wore uureasonable of the two, then waited on him in his rvival’s (narters, 
where the governor had the further satisfaction to reconcile him to Alonso de 
Alvarado. It required zome address, as their jealousy of each other had pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that a challenge had passed between them, 

Harmony being thus restored, the licentiate passed over to Holguin’s camp, 
where he was greeted with salvoes of artillery. and loud acclamations of “ Viva 
el Rey” from the loyal soldiery. Ascending a platform covered with velvet, 
he made an animated harangue to the troops ; his commission was read aloud 
by the secretary; and the little army tendered their obedience to him as the 
representative of the crown, 

aea de Castro’s next step was to seul off the greater part of his force iu 
the direction of Xauxa, while, at the heal of a sinall corps, he directed his 
march towards Lima. Here he was received with lively demoustrations of 
jny by the citizens, who were generally attached to the cause of Pizarro, the 
fowler aud constant patron of their capital, Tudeed, the citizens had lost 
no time after Alnagyo’s departure in expelling his creatures from the munici- 
pality aud reasserting their allegiance. With these favourable dispositions 
towards himself, the governor found no ditiiculty in obtaining a considerable 
loan of money from the wealthier inhabitants. But he was less suecessftl, at 
first, in his application for horses aud arms, since the harvest had been too 
faithfully gleaned alyealy by the men of Chili, As, however, he prolonged 
his stay some time in the eapital, he obtained important supplies bene he 
left it, both of arms and amuunition, while he added to lis fares by st con- 
siderable body of recruits." 

As he was thas employed, he reeeived tidings that the enemy had lett 
Cuzeo and was on his march towards the coast. Quitting Los Reyes, there- 
fore, with his trusty followers, Vaca de Castro mnarehied at once to Natixa, the 
appointed place of rendezvous. Tere he mustered his forces, and fount that 

ey amounted to about sever Inmdred men, The cavalry, in whieh lay his 
strength, was superior in nunibers to that of his antagonist, hut neither so well 
mounted nor armed. It included many cavaliers of birth, and well-tried 
soldiers, besides a mumber who, having great iuterests at stake, ts possessed 
of large estates in the country, had lefé them at the call of the governor te 
enlist under his hannera® His infantey, besides pikes, was indiflercutly well 
supplied with firearms; but he had nothing to show in the way of artillery 
except three or four ill-mounted faleonets, Yet, notwithstanting these ile: 
ficiencies, the royal army, if so insignificant & force can deserve that mauie, 
was so far superior in numbers to that of his rival that the one might be 
thonght, on the whole, Co be no mequal meteh for the other." 


© Declaration de Useategui. M5.—Wedro 
Pizarro, Descub, y Cong., MS.—Hermra, Hist, 

neral, dec, 7, Jib, 1, cap, 1.—Carta de Rartio 

uevo, MS,—Carta de Benaleazar al Eupera- 
dor, MS. 

The Municipality of Arequipa, most of 
whose members were present in the army, 
sioutly urge their claims to a compensation 
for tlus promptly leaving their estates and 
taking up arms at the call of the governor. 
Without such reward, they say, their patriotic 
example will not often: he followed, ‘the 
document, which fs important for its historical 
details, may be found in the Castilian, int Ape 
pendix No, 13. 
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armas i cabolles, i A otros palabras, i A otros 
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que c 1 negvviahan pora tenerlcs & todos 
muy contientos ft presttes en el servieu de 
SM. yuande fucse mcuestter,”  Dicho dh) 
Capitan Franciero de Carbajal sobre ts Infor 
macion Neeba en rt Cureo en 1543, 6 favor &> 
Vaca te Castro, MS. 
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The reader, familiar with the Jarge tmasses saxployed in European wirfare, 
may smile at the yaltry forces of the Spaniards. “ But in the New World, 
where a conntiess host of natives went for little, five hundred well-trained 
Europeans were regarded as a formidable body. No army, up to the period 
hefore us, had ever risen toa thousand, Yet itis not numbers, as I have already 
heen led to remark, that give importance toa conflict ; but the consequences 
that depend on it—the magnitude of the stake, and the skill and courage of 
the players. The more limited the means, even, the greater may be the 
science shown in the use of them; nutil, forgetting the poverty of the 
materials, we fix our attention on the conduct of the actors and the greatuess 
of the results. 

While at Xauxa, Vaca de Castro received an embassy from Gonzalo Pizarro, 
returned from his nepeai ton from the * Land of Cinnamon,” in which that 
chief made an offer of bis services in the approaching contest. The governor's 
answer showed that le was not wholly averse to an accommodation with 
Almagro, provided it could he effected without compromising the royal au- 
thority. Ite was willing, perhaps, to avoid the final trial by battle, when he 
considered that, from the eynality of the contending forces, the issne must be 
extremely doubtful. Ie knew that the presence of Pizarro in the camp, the 
iletested enemy of the Almagrians, would excite distrast in their bosoms that 
would probably baffle every effort at accommodation. Nor is it likely that 
the governor cared to have so restless a spirit introduced into his own councils, 
He accordingly sent to Gonzalo, thanking him for the promptness of his 
support, but courteonsly declined it, while he advised bim to remain in his 
province and repose after the fatigues of his wearisome expedition, At 
the same time, he assured him that he would not fail to call for his services 
when aceasion required it, The hanghty cavalier was greatiy disgusted by 
the repnise® , 3 

The governor now received such au account of Almagro’s movemets as led 
him to suppose that he was preparing to occupy Guamanga, a fortified: place 
of cousiderable strength, about forty leagues from Xauxa.” Anxious to secure 
this post, he broke up his encampment, and by forced marches, conducted in 
sa ireguar a mayer as canst have placed him in great danger if his enemy 
haul been near enough to profit by it, he succeeded in anticipating Almagro, 
and threw himself into the plece, while his antagouist was at Bileas, some 
ten leagues distant, 

At Guamanga, Vaca le Castro receiver! another embassy from Almagro, of 
similar import with the former. The yorng chief axdin deprecated the 
existence of hostilities between brethren of the same fainily, and proposed an 
accommodation of the quarrel on the same hasis as before. ‘To these proposals 
the governor now condescended to reply, It might be thought, from his 
answer, that he felt some compassion for the youth and inexperience of 
Almagro, and that he was willing to distineaish between him and the wincipal 
conspirators, provided he conld detach him from their interests. But it is 
niore probable that he intended only to anne his enemy hy a show of 
ee an teat Aree cine for tampering with the fidelity of his troops. 
_ Tle insist should deliver ty to fim all those immediately 
implicated in the death of Pizarro, and should then disband his forces. On 
ing Ss Esc perernietent Wook pass ~ his treasonal ile_practices, 
Vaeu de Castro, it a8 Te orted, s aaa aia Picea ea tortor 
was instructed 40 con DA Sen me PAR, disunised as an Indian, who 

ws ins ommunicate with certain officers in Almagro’s camp and 
* Zarate, Cong. Wel Poru, Hh. dy cups 15, 
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prevail on them, if possible, to abandon his cause and yeturn to their alle- 
fiance. Unfortunately, the dismuise of the emissary was deterted. Ile 
was seized, put to the torture, aud, having confessed the whole of the trans- 
action, was hanged as a spy. 

Almagro laid the proceeding before his captains. The terms proffered by 
the governor were such as no mau with a particle of honour in his nature could 
entertain for a moment; and Almagro’s indignation, as well as that of his 
companions, was heightened by the duplicity of their enemy, who could prac- 
tise such insidious arts while ostensibly engaged in a fair and open negotia- 
tion. Fearful, perhaps, lest the tempting ciiers of their antagonist might yet 
prevail over the constaney of some of the weaker spirits among them, they 
demanded that all newotiation shonkl be broken off, aud that they should be 
led at once against the enemy? 

The governor, meanwhile, finding the broken country around Guamangs 
unfavourable for his cavalry, on which he niaiuly relied, crew off lis frees to 
the neighbouring lowlands, known as the Plains of Chupas. It was the 
tempestnous season of the year, aud for several days the storm raged wildly 
among the hills, and, sweeping aloug their sides into the valley, poured down 
rain, sleet, and snow on the miserable bivonaes of the soldiers, ull they were 
drenched to the skin and nearly stiffened by the cold.”* At length, ou the 
sixteenth of September, 1542, the sconts brought in tidings that Alinagro’s 
tr were advancing, with the intention, apparently, of occupying the bigh- 
lands around Chapas. ‘The war of the elements lad at Jast subsided, and was 
suceeeded by one of those Inilliant days which are found only in the tropics, 
The royal camp was carly in motion, as Vaea de Castro, desirons to secure the 
heights that commanded the valley, detached a body of arquebusiers on that 
service, supported hy a corps of cavalry, which he soon followed with the rest 
of the forces. On reaching the eminenec, news was brought that the enemy 
had come to a halt aud established himself in a strong position at less than 
a league's distance. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and the sun was not more than two hours 
above the horizon, The governor hesitated to begin the section wheu they 
must so soon be overtaken by night, But Alonso de Alvarado assured him 
that “now was the time ; for the spirits of his men were hot for fight, and it 
was better to take the benetit of it than to damp their ardour by delay.” The 
Serenoe acquiesced, exclaiming, at the same time, “Oh for the might of 

joshua, to stay the sun in his course!” Te then drew up his little army 
in order of battle, and made his dispositions for the attack. 

In the centre he placed his infantry, consisting of arquebusiers and pike- 
men, constituting the battle, as it was called, On the thanks le established 
his cavalry, placing the right wing, together with the royal standard, under 
charge of ane de Alvarado, and the left under Holguin, supported by a 
gallant body of cavaliers. His artillery, too insignilicant to he of wnuch ac- 
count, was also in the centre, Ile proposed himself ta lead the van, and to 
hreak the first lance with the enemy ; but from this chivalrous display he was 
dissuaded hy his officers, who reminded him that too much depended on his 
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life to have it thus wantonly exposed. The governor contented himself, there- 
fore, with heading a body of reserve, consisting of forty horse, to act oot he 
quarter as oceasion might require. This corps, comprising the flower of his 
chivalry, was chietly drawn from Alvarado’s troop, greatly to the discontent of 
that captain. The governor himself rode a coal-black charger, and wore a 
rich surcoat of brocade over his mail, through which the habit and emblems 
ot the knightly order of St. James, couferred on him just before his departure 
from Castile, were conspicnans.®? It was a point of honour with the chivalry 
af the period to court danger by displaying their rank in the splendour of 
their miitury attire and the caparisons of their horses. 

Before commencing the attack, Vaca de Castro addressed a few remarks to 
his soldiers, in order to remove any hesitation that some might yet feel who 
recollected the displeasure shown by the emperor to the victors as well as the 
yanyuished after the battle of Salinas. He told them that their enemies were 
rebels. They were in arms against him, the representative of the crown, and 
it was his duty to quell this rebellion and punish the authors of it. He then 
caused the law to lie reed aloud, proclaiming the doom of traitors. By this 
law, Almagro and Jiis followers had forfeited their lives and property ; and the 
vovernor promised to distribute the latter among such of his men as showed 
the best claim to it by their conduct in the battle. ‘This last politic promise 
vanquished the seraples of the most fastidious ; and, having completed his 
dispositions in the most judicious and soldier-like manner, Vaca de Castro 
gave the order to advance?! 

As the forces turned a spur of the hills which had hitherto screened them 
from their enemies, they came in sight of the latter, formed along the crest of 
a gentle eminence, with their snow-white banners, the distinguishing colour 
of the Alnagrians, floating above their heads, and their bright arms flinging 
haek the broad rays of the evening sun. Almagro’s disposition of his troo 
was not unlike that of his adversary. In the centre was his excellent artil- 
lery, covered by his arquebusiers and spearmen ; while his cavalry rode on the 
flanks. The troops on the left he proposed to lead in person. He had chosen 
his position with judgment, as the character of the ground gave full play to 
his guns, which opened an effective fire on the assailants as they drew near. 
Shaken by the storm of shot, Vaca de Castro saw the difficulty of advancing 
in open view of the hostile battery, IIe took the counsel, therefore, of Pran- 
ciseo de Carbajal, who wniertook to lead the forces by a cireuitons, hut safer, 
route, ‘This is the first oceasion on which the name of this veteran appears 
in these American wars, where it was afterwards to acquire a melancholy 
notoriety. Tle had come to the conntry after the campaigns of forty years in 
Europe, where he had studied the avt of war under the Great Captain, Gon- 
silve de Cordova, Though now far advanced in age, he possessed all the 
courage and indomitable energy of yonth, and well exemplified the lessons he 
liul studied under his Brest commander, : 

Taking advantage of a winding route that sloped round the declivity of the 


~ “Evista este pot el dicho sefor Governu- 
dor, mand6 dar al arma & mui gran priesa, i 
mano deste testigo que sacuse toda la gente 
al campo, ielse enteéensuticuda & se armur, 
idende & poco sali delta cucitnade un cavallo 
moreillo rabicano armado en blanco i con una 
ropa de brocade encima de los armas con el 
abito de Santiago en los pechos.” Dicho del 
Capitan Francisco de Carbajal sobre la infor- 
THacivn hecha en el Cuzco en 1543, 4 favor de 
Vaca d¢ Caatro, MS, 


“The governor's words, says Carbajal, who 
witnessed their effect, stirred the Leart of the 
troops, 60 that they went to the battle as to a 
ball: ‘En pocas palabras comprehendis tan 
grandes cosas que la gente de 8. M, covro tan 
grande animo con ellus, que tan determinada- 
mente s¢ purticron de alli para ir & los enemi- 
gos come si fueron @ fiestus donde estuvieran 
convidados.” Dicho del Capitan Francisco de 
Carbajal sobre la informacion hecha en el 
Cuzco en 1643, ud favor de Vaca de Custro, MS, 
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hills, he conducted the troops in such a manner that until they approached 
quite near the enemy they were protected by the intervening ground. While 
thus advancing, they were assailed on the left flank by the Indian battalions 
under Paullo, the Inca Manco’s brother ; but a corps of musketeers, directing 
a scattering fire among them, soon rid the Spaniards of this annoyance. 
When at length the royal troops, rising above the hill, again came into view 
of Almagro’s lines, the artillery opened on them with fatal effect. It was but 
for a moment, however, as, from some unaccountable cause, the guns were 
pointed at such an angle that, althongh presenting an_obvions mark, by far 
the greater part of the shot passeit over their heads, Whether this was the 
result of treachery, or merely of awkwardness, is uncertain, ‘The artillery was 
under charge of the engineer, Pedro de Candia. This man, who, it may be 
yemembered, was one of the thirteen that so gallantly stood by Pizarro in the 
island of Gallo, had fonszht side by side with his leader through the whole of 
the Conquest. He had lately, however, conceived some disgust with him, and 
had taken part with the faction of Almagro, The death of his old commander, 
he may perhaps have thonght, had settled all their differences, and he was 
now willing to return to his former allegiance. At least, it is said that at this 
very time he was in correspondence with Vaca de Castro, Almagro himself 
seetis to have had no doubt of his treachery, for, after remonstrating in vain 
with him on his present conduct, he ran lum through the body, and the un- 
fortunate cavalier fell lifeless on the field. Then, throwing himself on one of 
the guns, Almagyo gave it a new direction, and that so snecesstully that when 
it was discharged it struck down several of the cavalry. 

The firing now took better eflect, aud by one volley a whole file of the royal 
infantry was swept off, and, though others quickly stepped in to fill up the 
ranks, the men, impatient of their sufferings, londly called on the troopers, 
who had halted for a moment, to yuicken their advance"? This delay had 
been caused by Carbajal’s desire to bring his own guns to bear on the opposite 
columns. But the design was quickly abandoned; the clumsy ordnance was 
left on the field, and orders were given to the cavalry to charge ; the trumpets 
sounded, and, crying their war-cries, the bold cavaliers struck their spurs mto 
their steeds and rode at full speed against the enemy. 

Well had it been for Almagro if he bad remained firm on the post which 
ave him such advantage, But, froma false point of honour, he thought it 
erogatory to a brave knight passively to await the assault, and, ordering his 

own men to charge, the hostile squadrons, rapidly advancing against each 
other, met midway on the plain. The shock was terrible, Horse and ridet 
recled uncer the force of it. ‘The spears flew into shivers ;7! and the cavaliers, 


= Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong., MS.— 
Zarate, Cong, del Pera, lib, 4, cap. 17-19— 
Naturren, Relacion sumaria, Ms. — Herrera, 
Hist. general, dec, 7, lib, a, cap. 11.—Dicho 
det Capitan Francisco do Carbajal sobre la 
informacion hecba en el Cuzeo en 4a, at 
favor de Vaca de Castro, MS,—Carta del Ca- 
bildo de Arequipa at Emperador, MS,—Carta 
de Ventura Beltran, MS. -Deeluracion de 
Uscatecui, MS.—Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., 
cap. 149,— According to Garecilasso, whose 
guns usually do more execution than those of 
any other authority, seventeen men were 
killed by this wonderful shot. See Com, 
Teal., Parte 2, lib. 8, cap. 16. 

* The officers drove the men, according to 
Zarate, at the point of their sworils, to take 


the places of their fallen comrades : * Porque 
vn tivo Hevea toda vna hilera,é higo abrir et 
Exeundron, i los Capitanes pusieron gran dili- 
rencia en hacerlo cerrar, amenagando de mn 
crte 4 los Soldados, con las Espadas desenvai- 
nadas, f se-cerrd.” Cong. del Pera, lib. 4, 
cap. t, 

** Se encontraron de suerte, que casi todas 
Jas lancas qnebraron, quedando tiuchos miu 
rrtoa, i caidos de ambes partes.” (Zarate, 
Cong, del Pern, ubi supra.) Zarate writes on 
this oceasion with the spirit and strength of 
Thucydides, He was not prosent, but came 
into the country the following year, when he 
gleaned the particulars of the battle from the 
best-informed persuns there, to whom his 
position gare Lim ready access. 
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drawing their swords or wielling their maces and battle-axes,—thouzh some 
of the roval troopers were armed noly with a common axe—dealt their blows 
with all the fury of civil hate. It was a fearful struggle, not merely of man 
azainst man, but, to vse the words of an eye witness, of bu other against brother, 
and friend against friend.2? No qnarter was asked ; for the wrench this had 
been strong enough to tear asnnder the dearest ties cf kindred left no hold for 
lnumanity. The excellent arms of the Almagrians counterbalanced the odds 
of nunibers ; but the raval partisans gained some advantage by striking at the 
horses instead of the mailed bodies of their antagonists, } 

The infantry, meanwhile, on both sides, kept up a sharp cross-fire from their 
arqnebuses, and did execution on the ranks of the cavaliers, as well as on one 
another. But Almagro’s hattery of heavy guns, now well directed, mowed 
down the advaneing columus of foot, The latter, staggering, began to fali 
back from the terrible fire, when Franciseo de Carbajal, throwing himself 
beiure them, cried ont, “Shame on you, my men! Do you give way now! I 
su twice as good a mark for the enemy as any of you!” He was a very large 
man; and, throwing of his steel helmet aud cuirass, that he might have uo 
advautage over his followers, he remained lightly attired in his cotton doublet, 
when, swinging his partisan over his head, he sprang boldly forward through 
Minding volumes of smoke and a tempest of mausket-balls, and, supported by 
ihe bravest of his troups, averpowered the ganners and wade himself master 
of their pieces. ; 

The shades of night hal now for some time been coming thicker and thicker 
over the fiekl. But still the deadly struggle went on in the darkness, as the 
red and white badges intimated the respective parties, and their war-cries rose 
ahove the din,—* Vaca de Castro y el Rey !“—* Almagro y el Rey !"—while 
hoth invoked the aid of their ruilitary apastle St. James. ‘Holguin, who com: 
nanded the royalists on the left, pierced through by two mnsket-balls, had 
been slain early in the action. Ile had made himself conspienous by a rich 
sobre-vest of white velvet over his armour, Still a gallant band of cavaliers 
maintained the fight sp valiantly on that quarter that the Almagrians found 
it dificult to keep their ground.*? 

It fared differently on the right, where Alonso de Alvarado commanded. 
He was there encomitered }y Almagro in person, who fought in a manner 
worthy of his name. By repeated charges 4 endeavoured to bear down his 
opponent's squadrous, so much worse mounted and worse armed than his own. 
Alvarado resisted with undiminished courage; but his numbers had been 
thinned, as we have seen, before the hattle, to supply the governor's resery 
antl, fairly overpowered by the superior strength of his adversary, who ha 
aveady wou two of the roval lanners, he was slowly giving ground. “Take 
pu kill not 1” shouted the generous youny chief, who felt himself sure of 
victory? 

But, at this crisis, Vaca de Castro, who, with his reserve, had ocenpied a 
rising ground that connnanded the field of action, was fully aware that the 


* It is the language of the Conquerors 
themselves, who, in their letter te the em- 
Perer, compare the action to the great battle 
of Ravenna: “ Fhe tan refida i porfiada, que 
cosypues de la de Rebena, no se ba visto entre 
tan poca gente mas cruel butalla, donde her- 
muting A hermanos, ni deudes i deudus, ni 
amigos i amigos to s¢ devan vida uno dotre,” 
poe del Cublldo de Arequipa al Emperader, 

3 


MS. 


~ The hattle was so equally contested, says 
Beltran, one of Vaca de Castro's captains, that 
RHowas long doubtful on which side victory 
was to bneline: 1 la batalla estuve uii gran 
ato e& peso sin conoscerse vitoria de la una 
sane #% ly otra.” Carla de Ventura Leitran, 
“ee. 

- “Gritaha, Victoria; i decia, Prender i no 
porone Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 7, lib. 3, 
cap. 11, 7 
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time had now come for him to tale part in the streggle, He had long strained 
his eyes through the gloom to watch the movements of the combatants, and 
received constant tidings how the fight was going, He no longer hesitated, 
but, calling on his men to follow, Jed off boldly into the thickest of the meélée 
to the Gaee of his stont-hearted officer. ‘I'he arrival of a new eorps on the 
field, all fresh for action, gave another turn te the tidlet* Alvarado’s mien 
took heart and rallied. Almagro’s, though driven back hy the fury of the 
attack, quickly returned against their assilants. Thirteen of Vaca de Castro's 
eavaliers fell dead from their saddles. But it was the last elfort of the Alme- 

rians. Their strength, though not their spirit, failed them. They gave way 
ii all directions, and, mingling together in the darkness, horse, foot, aul 
artillery, they trampled one another down, as they inade the best of their way 
from the press of their pursucrs, Almayro nsed every effort to stay then, 
He performed miracles of valour, say's oue who witnessed them; bnt he was 
horne along by the tide, aml, though he seemed to court death by the freedom 
with which he exposed his person to danger, yet he eseaped without a wonnd, 

Others there were of his company, and among them a young cavalier namerd 
Gerénimo de Alvarado, who obstinately reinsed to quit the held ; and, shout 
ing out, “We slew Pizavro! we killed the tyrant !° they threw theniselves ou 
the lances of their conynerars, preferring death on the battletichl to the 
ignominious doo of the sibhet.* 

Jt was nine o'clock when the battle ceased, thongh the fring was heaml at 
intervals over the field at a mueh later hour, as some straggling party of fngi- 
tives were overtaken hy the pursners. — Yet natny sieceeded in e-raping in the 
obscurity of night, while some, it is said, contrived to clude pnysuit iy a more 
singular way : tearing off the hadges frou the corpses of their cueinies, they 
assumed them for themselves, avd, mingling iu the ranks as followers of Vaca 
de Castro, joined in the pursnit. 

That commander, at leugth, iearing some untoward aceident, and that the 
fugitives, should they rally again under cover of the darkness, might tntict 
soine loss on their pursuers, caused his trumpets to sonnd, and recalled the 
scattered forees nuder their banners. All nicht they remained nader aris on 
the field, which, so lately the scene of noisy strife, was now hushed in silence, 
broken only ly the groans of the wounded and the dying, The natives, who 
had linng, during the fight, like a dark cloud, round the skirts of the moun- 
tains, contemplating with gloomy satisfaction the destrnetion of their enemies, 
now availed themselves of the obsenrity to descend, like a pack of famished 
wolves, upon the plains, where they stripped the hodies of the slain, amd even 
of the living Int disabled wretches who had in vain dragged themselves into 
the bushes for concealment, ‘The following morning, Vaca de Castro gave 
orders that the wonnderd—those who had not perished in the cold danmps of the 
night—should be committed to the cave of the surgeons, while the priests were 
occupied with aininistering confession and absolution to the dying. Pour 
large graves ov pits were dug, in whieh the hadies of the slain—the conquerors 
and the conquered —were heaped indiscriminately together, But the remains 
of Alvarez de Holguin and several other cavaliers of distinction were. trans- 
ported to Guamanga, where they were buried with the solemnities suited ty 


* The letter of the uvanicipality of Are- *) Se arrojaron cn los Euemigos, como 
uipa gives the governor credit for deciding Hlesesporados, hiriends a todas partes, diciendo 
the fate of the day by this mevement, and tre Cuda Whe por sit nombre: Yo soi Fulano, quae 
writers express their “wluiration of the watt al Marques ; i asi apduvieron hasta que 
gallantry and courage lic displayed, so Tittle lux hicieron pedagus, Zarate, Cong. del 
to lve heen expected from his age and pre Meru, Tih. 4, cap, 19. 
fession.” See the original in Appendix No, 13, 
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theiy rank; and the tattered banners won from their vanqnished countrymen 
waved over their monuments, the melancholy trophies of their victory. 

The number of killed is variously reported,—from three hundred to five 
hundred on both sides.” The mortality was greatest among the conquerors, 
who sntierel more from the cannon of the enemy before the action than the 
latter suéered in the rout that followed it. ‘The number of wounded was still 
creater : aud full half of the survivors of Almagro’s party were made prisoners, 
Many, indeed, escaped from the field to the neighbouring town of Guamanga, 
where they took refuge in the churches and monasteries, But their asylum 
was not respected, te they were dragged forth and thrown inte prison, ‘Their 
brave young commander ted, with a few followers only, to Cuzco, where he 
was instantly arrested by the magistrates whom he had himself placed over 
the city.*" 

At Guamanga, Vaca de Castro appointed a commission, with the Licentiate 
de la Gama at its head, for the tral of the prisoners ; and justice was not 
satistied till forty had been condemned to death, and thirty others—some of 
them with the loss of one or more of their members—sent ito banishment.** 
Such severe reprisals have been too common with the Spaniards in their civil 
fends. Strange that they shoulil so blindly plunge into these, with this dread- 
ful doom for the vanquished ! 

From the seene of this lloody tragedy the governor proceeded to Cuzco, 
which he entered at the head of his victorious battalions, with all the pomp 
and military display of a conqueror, He maintained a corresponding state in 
his way of living, at the expense of a sneer from some, who sarcastically con- 
trasted this ostentatious profusion with the economical reforms he subsequently 
introduced into the finances.*? But Vaea ce Castro was sensible of the effect 
of this ontward show on the peaple generally, and disdained no means of giving 
authority to his afics, His first act was ta determine the fate of his prisoner, 
Almagro, A council of war was held. Some were for sparing the unfortunate 
chief,in consideration of his youth and the strong provocation he had received. 
But the majority were of opinion that such merey could not be extended to 
the leader of the rebels, and that his death was indispensable to the permanent 
tranquillity of the country. 

When led to execution in the great sqynare of Cuzeo—the same spot where 
his father had suffered tnt a few years before —Almagro exhibited the most 
perfect composure, thangh, as the herald proelaimed aloud the doom of the 
traitor, he indignantly denied that he was one. Tle made no appeal for 


™~ Zarate estimates thie number at theee 


The student of history will not he surprised 
londred,  Tseategni, who belonged to the 


Alumrian party, aad Garcilasse, both rate it 
a8 high as five bundred. 

“The particulars of the action are gathered 
from Vedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Cony., MS.— 
Vartade Ventura Beltran, MS,~ Zarate, Cong, 
lel Peru, lil, 4, cap. 17-20,—Naharvo, Rela- 
cion sumaria, MS.-Dicho del Capitan Fran- 
eiseo de Cavbajal sobre In informacion hecba 
en el Cnzco en 1543, & favor de Vaca de Custro, 
MS.—Uarta del Cabililo de Arequipa al Ean- 
petidor, MS.~ Carta de Barrio Nuevo, MS.— 
Gomara, Hist, de las Tnd., eap, 149,—Garei+ 
lasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 16-18. 
—Declaracion de Useategui, M3.—Many of 
these writers were personally present on the 
field; and itis yare that the details of a battle 
are drawn from mote authentic testimony. 


that in these details there should he the 
greatest discrepancy. 

= Declaracion de Useategui, MS. —Carta de 
Ventura Beltran, MS.—Zarate, Cong. del Peru, 
lib. 4, cap. 21.—The loyal burghers of Are- 
quipa seem to have been well contented with 
these exeention3, “Tf night bad not over- 
taken us," they say, alluding to the action, in 
their letter to the emperor, “your Majesty 
would have had no reason to complain; but 
what was omitted then is made up now, since 
the governor goes on {quartering every day 
some one oF other of the traitors who escaped 
Ege field.” See the original in Appendix 
ao. 15, 
Herrera, Hist, general, dee. 4, Jib. 4, 
cap, 1, 
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mercy to his judges, but simply requested that his hones might he laid hy the 
side of his father’s, THe objected to having his eyes bandaged, as was custo- 
mary on such oceasions, and, after confession, he devoutly embraced the cross, 
aud submitted his neck to the stroke of the executioner. [is remains, agree- 
ably to his request, were transported to the monastery of La Merced, where 
7 were deposited side by side with those of his unfortunate parent.** 

here have been few names, indeed, in the page of history, more unfortu- 
nate than that of Almagro, Yet the fate of the son excites a deeper sympathy 
than that of the father; and this, not merely on account of his youth and the 
peculiar cireumstances of his situation. He possessed many of the good quali- 
ties of the elder Almagro, with a frank and manly nature, in which the bear- 
ing of the soldier was somewhat softened by the refinement of a hetter 
education than is to be found in the license of a camp. His career, though 
short, gave promise of considerable talent, which required only a fair field for 
its development. But he was the child of misfortune, and his morning of life 
was overcast by clouds and tempests, If his character, natnvally benignant, 
sometimes showed the fiery sparkles of the vindictive Indian temper, some 
apdlogy may be found, not merely in his blood, but in the circumstances of his 
situation, Ie was more sinned against than sinning ; and if conspiracy conll 
ever find a justification it must he in a ease like his, where, borne down by 
injuries heaped on his parent anil himself, he could obtain no redress from the 
only quarter whence he had a right to look for it. With him the name of 
Almayro beeame extinct, and the faction of Chili, so long the terror of the 
Jand, passed away for ever. 

While these events were occurring in Cuzco, the governor learned that 
Gonzalo Pizarro had arrived at Lima, where he showed himself greatly dis- 
contented with the state of things in Peru. Me loudly complaitied that the 
ee of the country, after his brother's death, had not been placed in 
1is hands; and, as reported by some, he was now meditating schemes for 

etting possession of it. Vaea de Castro well knew that there worl! be no 
ack af evil counsellors to urge Gonzalo to this leet step: and, anxious to 
extinguish the spark of insurrection before it hivl heen fanned by these turba- 
lent spirits into a flame, he detached a strong body to Lima to seeure that 
aus . At the same time he commanded the presence of Gonzalo Pizarve in 
zea, 

That chicf did not think it prudent to disregard the summons, and shortly 
after entered the Inca capital at the head of a well-armed lody of ecavaliers. 
He was at once admitted into the governor's presence, when the latter dis- 
missed his guard, remarking that he had nothing to fear from a brave and 
loyal knight like Pizarvo. He then questioned him as to his late adventures 
‘in Canelas, and showed great sympathy for his extraordinary sufferings. He 
took care not to alarm his jealousy hy any allusion to his ambitious schemes, 
and concluding by recommending him, now that the tranquillity of the country 
was re-established, to retire and seek the repose he so much needed, on his 
valuable estates at Chareas, Gonzalo Pizarro, finding no grount ae for a 
quarrel with the cool and politic governor, and probably feeling that he was at 
least not now in sufficient strength to warrant it, thought it prudent to take 
the advice, and withdrew to La Plata, where he busied himself in working 
those rich mines of silver that soon put him in a condition for a more momen- 
tous enterprise than any he had yet attempted.” 

i. 5 . Deseub, onq., MS.— coneral. dee. 7, lib. 6, cap, 1. : 
Saati Cong. tal Pace Us z Re 21.—Na- e Pedro Pizarro, Desenb, be 2 Conq., MS.— 
harry, Relocion sumaria, MS,—ILervera, Tist. Jlerrera, Hist, general, dec. 7, lib, 4, cap. 14 
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Tits vid of his formidadle competitor, Vaea de Castro occupied himself with 
measures for the settlement of the country. He began with his army, a part 
af which he had disbanded. But many eavaliers still remained, pressing thetr 
demauds for a suitable recompense for their services, These they were not 
disposed to undervalue, and the governor was happy to rid himself of their 
importnnities hy employing them on distant expeditions, among which was 
the exploration of the country watered by the great Rio de la Plata. The 
boiling spirits of the high-mettled cavaliers, without some such vent, would 
soou have thrown the whole pols 6 again into a state of fermentation, 

His next concern was to provide Jaws for the better government of the 
colony. Ile wave especial cave to the state of the Indian population, and 
estahlished sehools for teaching them Christianity, By varions provisions he 
endeavoured to secure them from the exactions of their conquerors, and he 
encouraged the poor natives to transfer their own residence to the commnmni- 
ties of the white men. He commanded the caciques to provide supplies fer 
the feraos, or houses for the accommodation of travellers, which lay in their 
neighbourhood, by which regulation he took away from the Spaniards a plau- 
sihle apolagy for rapine, and greatly promoted facility of intereonrse. He was 
hint over the finances, much dilapidated in the late troubles, and in 
several instances retrenched what he deemed excessive vepertimientos among 
the Conquerors. This last act exposed him to much odin from the objects 
of it. But his measures were so jnst and impartial that he was supported by 
public opinion.** 

indeed, Vaca de Castro’s eonduet, from the hour of his arrival in the 
country, had been such as to command respect and prove him competent to 
the dittieult post for which he had been selected. Without finds, without 
troops, he hal found the country, on his landing, in a state of anarely ; yet, by 
courage and address, he had gradually acquired sufficient strength to quell the 
insurrection, ‘Thongh no soldier, he had shown undaunted spirit and presence 
of inind in the hour of action, and made his military preparations with a 
forecast and discretion that exeited the admiration of the most experienced 
yelerans. 

Tf he may be thought to have aluised the advantages of victory by cruelty 
towards the conquered, it must be allowed that he was not influenced by any 
motives of a personal nature. Ie was a lawyer, bred in high notions of royal 
prerogative, Rebellion he Jooked upon as an unpardonable crime ; and, if his 
wistere natnre was unrelenting in the exaction of justice, he lived in an iron 
ave, when justice was rarely tempered by merey. 

In his subsequent regulations for the settlement of the country he showed 
equal impartiality and wisdom. The eolonists were deeply sensible of the 
henelits of his aduinistration, and afforded the best commentary on his ser- 
vices hy petitioning the conrt of Castile to continue him in the government of 
Peru.** “Unfortunately, such was not the policy of the crown, — 


cap, 3.—Zarate, Cong. del Peru, Til. 4, — dades, snplicandole, que los dexase por Go- 

: : ‘ vermador i Vaca de Castro, como Persona, 

vs Zurate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap, 22,— qne procedia con reetitud, | que i entendin 

Iferrera, Hist. general, dee. 7, lib, 6, cap. 2. el Goviernu de aquellos Reins.” Herrera, 
“TV usi lorserivieron al Rei Ja Ciudad del Hist. general, loc. eit. 

Core, la Villa de la Plata, i otras Comuni- 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ABUSES BY TIE CONQUERGRS—CoDE FOR THE COLONIES -GREAT EXCITEMEN? 
IN PERU—BLASCO NUNEZ THE VICEROY—HIS SEVERE POLICY —vreusED 
GUNZALO PIZARRO. 
1543-1544, 


Berone continuing the narrative of events in Pern, we must turn to the 
mother-country, where importaut changes were in progress in respect to the 
administration of the colonies. 

Since his accession to the crown, Charles the Fifth had been chiefly en- 
grossed by the politics of Europe, where a theatre was opened more stimulating 
to his ambition than could be found in a struggle with the barbarian princes 
of the New World. In this quarter, therefore, au empire almost unheeded, as 
it were, had been suffered to grow up, until it had expanded into dimensions 
greater than those of his European dominions and destined soon to become far 
uiore opulent, A scheme of government had, it is true, heen devised, and 
laws enacted from time to time, for the reguiution of the colonies, But these 
laws were often accommodated less to the interests of the colonies themselves 
than to those of the parent country ; and when contrived in a better spirit 
they were Lut imperfectly executed ; for the voice of authority, however londly 
proclaimed at home, too often died away in feeble echoes before it had erosseil 
the waters. 

This state of things, and, indeed, the mannerin which the Spanish terri- 
tories in the New Work had been originally acquired, were most unfortunate 
both for the conynered races and their masters. Dad the provinces gained 
by the Boantards best the fruit of peaceful acquisition—of barter and nego- 
tiation, —or had their conquest been achieved under the immediate direction 
of the government, the interests of the natives would have been more carefully 
protected. From the superior civilization of the Indians in the Spanish 
American colonies, they still continued after the Conqnest to remain on the 
ground, and to mingle in the same communities, with the white men ; in this 

orming an obvious contrast to the condition of our own aborigines, who, 
shrinking from the contact of civilization, have withdrawn, as the latter has 
advanced, deeper and deeper into the heart of the wilderness. But the Sonth 
American Indian was qualified by his previous institutions for a more refined 
legislation than could be adapted to the wild hunters of the forest; and had 
the sovereign been there in person to superintend his conquests he could 
never have suffered so large a portion of his vassals to be wantonly sacrificed 
to the cupidity and cruelty of the handful of adventurers who subdued them, 

But, ag it was, the affair of reducing the country was committed to the 
hands of irresponsible individuals, soldiers of fortune, desperate adventurers, 
who entered on conquest as a game, which they were to play in the most 
unscrupulous manner, with little care but to win it. Receiving small en- 
couragement from the government, they were indebted to their own valour for 
suceess; and the right of conquest, they eonceived, extinguished every 
existing right in the unfortunate natives. The lands, the persons, of the 
conquered races were parcelled out and appropriated by the victors as the 
legitimate spoils of victory; and ontrages were perpetrated every day, at 
the conternplation of which humanity shudders. = - 

These outrages, though nowhere perpetrated on so terrific a scale as in the 
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islands, where in a few years they bad nearly annihilated the native popula- 
tion, were yet of sufficient magnitude in Peru to call down the vengeance of 
Heaven on the heads of their authors; and the Indian might feel that this 
vengeance was not lony delayed, when le beheld his oppressors wrangling 
aver their miserable spoil and turning their swords against each other. Peru, 
as already mentioned, was snbdued by adventnrers, for the most part, of a 
lower and more ferocious stamp than hows who followed the banner of Cortés. 
The character of the followers partook in some measure of that of the leaders 
in their respective enterprises. It was a sad fatality for the Tncas ; for the 
reckless soldiers of Pizarro were better suited to contend with the fierce Aztec 
than with the more refined and effeminate Peruviau. Intoxicated by the 
nnacenstamed possession of power, and without the least notion of the respon- 
sibilities which attached to their situation as masters of the land, they teo 
often abandoued themselves to the indulgence of every whim which cruelty 
or caprice could dictate. Not unfrequently, says an unsuspicious witness, 
I have seen the Spaniards, long after the Conquest, ammse themselves by 
huntine dewn the natives with bloodhounds fur mere sport, or in order to 
train their dogs to the game!! The most unbounded scope was given to 
licentiousness. The young iaiden was torn without remorse from the arms 
of her family to gratify the passion of her brutal conqueror? The sacred 
houses of the Virgins of the Sun were broken open and violated, and the 
avalier swelled his harem with a troop of Indian girls, making it seem that 
Crescent would have been a much more fitting symbol{for his banner than the 
immaculate Cross,’ 

But the dominant passion of the Spaniard was the Inst of gold. For this 
he shrank from no toil himself, and was merciless in his exactions of labour 
from his Indian slave. Unfortunately, Peru abounded in mines which too well 
repaid this labour; and human life was the item of least account in the esti- 
mate of the Conquerors. Under his Incas, the Peruvian was never suffered 
to be idle; but the task imposed on him was always proportioned to his 
strength, He had his seasons of rest and refreshment, and was well pro- 
tected against the inclermency of the weather. Every care was shown for his 
personal safety. But the Spaniards, while they taxed the strength of the 
native to the utmost, deprived him of the means of repairing it when 
exhausted. They suffered the provident arrangements of the Incas to fall 
into decay. The granaries were emptied; the tlocks were wasted in riotous 
living, ‘They were slaughtered to gratify a mere epicurean whim, and man 
a llama was destroyed solely for the sake of the alias dainty morsel, 
much coveted by the Spaniards? So reckless was the spirit of destruction 
alter the Conquest, says Ondegardo, the wise governor of Cuzco, that in four 
years nore of these animals perished than in four hundred in the times of the 
Incas.* The flocks, once so mumerons over the broad table-lands, were now 


'“Espaftoles hai que erian perros carni- 
epres i loa avezan & mater Eniios, ip qual pro- 
enran d Jaa veces por pasatiempo, 1 ver si lo 
hacen bien los perros.” Relacion que did ef 
Provisor Morales sobre las cosas que con- 
venian provarze en el Peru, Ms. 

" “(nie los Justicias dan ccdulus de Ana- 
conas que per ofres terminus los hacen es- 
claves é vivir contra sn voluntad, dicisnde : 
Pur la presente dames licencia & ves Felano, 
an que os padais servir de tal Indio 6 de tul 

ihe ¢ lu podais tomar & sacar donde quiera 
que lo ballaredes.” Rel. del Provisor Mo- 


tales, MS. 

* «Es general el vicio del amancebamiento 

con Indias, i algunos ticnen cantidad dellas 
como en serrallo,"”  Lbid., MS. 
_ * “Muchos Espaiicles ban muerto i matan 
increible cantidad de ovejus por comer solo loa 
sesos, hacer pasteles del tuetano i candelas 
de la grasa, De ai ambre general.” Rel. 
del Provisor Morales, MS. 

* “Se puede alirmar que hicieron mas daiio 
jos Espanoles en solos quatro afos que el 
oe ig en quatrocientos.” Ondegardo, Rel. Sog., 
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thinned to a scanty number, that sought shelter in the fastnesses of the Andes, 
The ees Indian, without food, without the warm fleece which furnished him 
a detence against the cold, now wandered half starved and naked over the 
puis. Even those who had aided the Spaniards in the conquest fared no 
vetter ; and many an Inea noble roamed a mendicant over the lands where he 
ouee held rule, and if driven, perchance, by his necessities to purlein some- 
suing from the supertluity of his conquerors, he expiated it by a miserable 

eath, 

It is trne, there were good men, missionaries, faithful to their calling, who 
wrought hard in the spiritual conversion of the uative, and who, touched by 
his misfortunes, would gladly have interposed their arm to shield him from 
his oppressors.’ But too often the ecclesiastic became infected by the general 
spirit of licentionsness: and the religions fraternities, who led a life of easy 
indulgence on the lands cultivated by their Indian slaves, were apt to think 
less of the salvation of their souls than of protiting by the labour of their 
bodies.* 7 

Yet still there were not wanting good and wise men in the colonies, who 
from time to time raised the voice of remonstrance against these abuses, and 
who carried their complaints to the foot of the throne. To the credit of the 
government, it must also be confessed that it was svlicitous to obtain such 
information as it could, both from its own officers and from commissiouers 


a ae expressly for the purpose, whose voltuninous communications throw 
a flood of light on the internal condition of the country and furnish the hest 


materials for the historian.* 
ination than to profit by it. 


“+ Abora no tienen que comer ni donde 
setmnbrar, i asi van a hurtallo come sulian, 
delitu por que ban aorcado 4 tauecbos.”” Nel. 
del Provisor Morales, MS —This and some of 
the preceeding citations, as the reader will see, 
have been taken from the MS. ef the Buchelor 
Luis de Morales, who lived eighteen ortiventy 
years in Unuco, aod in 1542, about the tine of 
Vaca de Castro's coming to Peru, prepared 
Memorial for the government, embracing a 
hundred and nine chapters. It treats of the 
condition of the country, and the remedies 

. Which suggested themselves to the benevolent 
mind of its author, The emperor's netes on 
the margin slow that it received attention at 
court. There is no resson, 8u far as Earn 
aware, to distrust the testimony of the writer, 
and Muioz has made some sensible extracts 
from it for his inestimable collection. 

* Vuther Naharro notices twelve mission- 
aries, some of his own order, whose zealous 
Jabours and miracles for the conversion of the 
Indians he deems worthy of comparison with 
those of the twelve Apostles of Christiamty, 
It is a pity that history, while it bas com- 
memorated the munes of so Many persectiters 
of the poor heathen, should have omiteed 
those of their benefactors: * ‘Tome su divina 
Magestad por instrumento 12 solos religiosos 
pobres, descalzus i descouocides, 5 del orden 
de la Merced, 4 de Predicadores, 1 3de San 
Francisco, obraron lo mismo que los 12 apo- 
etulos en Ia conversion de todo el universe 
mundo.” Nabarro, Relacion sumaria, MS. 

* «Todos los conventos de Dominicos i 


But it was found much easier to get this infor- 


Mercenarios tiencn repurtimientos. Ninguno 
slellos ha dotrinade ut convertido un indie, 
T'rocuran eucar delios quanto pueden, traba- 
jarles en grangerias, com esto i con otras 
limosnas enriquecen, Mal egemplo, Ademas 
convendra no pasen frailes sine precediendo 
diligente examen de vida i dotrima.” (Rela- 
cion de las cosas que 5. M. deve proveer para 
los reynos del Peru, embiada desde los Reyes 
aija Corte per et Licenciade Martel Santoy 
de quien va firmada en principios de 1542, 
MS.} This statement of the licentiate sbows 
a different side of the picture from that above 
quoted from Father Nabarro. Yet they are 
hot irreconcilable, Ifumian nature bas both 
its Delta and its ebadews, 

* | have several of these Memorials, or Re- 
lecéwnes, a3 they are called, in my possession, 
drawn up by residents in answer to queries 
propounded by government, These queries, 
while their great object is (9 ascertain the 
nature of existing abuses, and to invite the 
suggestion of remedies, are often directed lo 
the laws and usages of the ancient Incas, 
‘The responses, therefore, are of great value to 
the lusterical inquirer. ‘The most important 
ot these documents in My possession is that 
by Cndegardo, guvernor of Cuzco, covering 
nwarly four bundred folio pages, once forming 
part of Lord Kingsborough’s valuable collec- 
tion, It is impossible to peruse these ela- 
borate and conscientious reports witbout 
deep conviction of the pains taken by the 
crown to ascertain tlie nature of the abuses *p 
the domestic government of the colonics, and 
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In 1541, Charles the Fifth, who had been much occupied by the affairs of 
Germany, revisited his ancestral dominions, where his attention was impera- 
tively called to the state of the colonies. Several memorials in relation to it 
were laid before him ; bat no one pressed the matter so strongly on the royal 
conscience as Las Casas, afterwards Bishop of Chiapa. This good Bremer 
whose Jong life had heen devoted to those benevolent labours which gaine 
him the honourable title of Protector of the Indians, had just completed his 
celebrated treatise on the Destruction of the Indians, the most remarkable 
record, probably, to be found of human wickedness, but which, unfortunately, 
loses meh of its effect from the credulity of the writer and his obvious ten- 
dency to exaygerate. eet : 

In 1542, Las Casas placed his manuseript in the hauds of his royal master. 
That same year a council was called at Valladolid, composed chietly of jurists 
and theologians, to devise a system of laws for the regulation of the American 
colonies, 

Las Casas appeared before this body, and made an elaborate argument, of 
which a part only has been given to the public. He there assumes, a3 a fun- 
damental proposition, that the Indians were by the law of nature free ; that, 
as vassals of the crown, they had a right to its protection, and should he 
declared free from that time, without exception aud for ever.’ Tle sustains 
this proposition hy a great variety of arguments, comprehending the substance 
of most that has been since urged in the same cause by the friends of humanity. 
He touches on the ground of expediency, showing that without the inter- 
ference of government the Tian ace must be gradually exterminated by 
the systematic oppression of the Spaniards. In conclusion, he maintains that 
if the Indians, as it was pretended, would not labour nnless compelled, the 
white men would stil find it for his interest to cultivate the soil; and that 
if he should vot be able to do so, that circumstance would give him no right 
over the Indian, since trod toes not allow evil that good may come of it? 
This lofty morality, it will be remembered, was from the lips of a Dominican, 
in the sixteenth century, one of the order that founded the Inquisition, and 
in the very country where the fiery tribunal was then in most active opera- 
tion !4* 

The arguments of Las Casas encountered all the opposition naturally to he 
expected from inditference, selfishuess, and bigotry. They were also resisted 
hy some persons of just and benevolent views im his audience, who, while they 
admitted the general correctness of his reasoning and felt deep sympathy for 


its honest purpose to amend them, Unfor- claves.” Carta de Valverde al Emperador, 


tunately, in tis landuble porpese it was not 
olten seconded by the colonists theurselves, 

* The perpetual emancipation ef the In- 
dians is urged in the most etiphutic manner 
by another bishop, also a Dominican, bat 
bearing certainly very little resemblance to 
Las Casas. Fray Valverde makes this one of 
the prominent topics in a communication, 
already cired, to the powernment, the general 
scope of which must be admitted to do more 
credit to his lmenunity than some of the pase 
Rages recorded of bim in history: “A.V. M, 
Tepreseptanin alla jos couquistaderes muchos 
servicius, danilolos por causa para que los 
dexe servir de jos indivs como de eaclayos = 
V. M. se los tiene mui bien pagados en lus 
he hg qne han avido desta tlerva, y no 
us ba de pagar con bazer ¢ sus yasalled ¢3- 


MS. 

"Ta loi de Dien défend de faire le mal 
pour qu'il ew résulte du bien.” (huvres de 
Tas Casas, ve de Chiapa, trad. par Llo- 
rente (Maris, 1922), tom. i. p. 251. 
~ [i is a curious coincidence that this argu- 
ment of Las Casas should have been tirst pub- 
lished—in a translated form, indecd—by 
Secretary of the Inquisition, Lierente. ‘lhe 
original still remains in MS. Itis singular 
hat these volumes, containing the views of 
this great philanthropist on tepica of such 
interest to humanity, should not have been 
more freely consulted, or at least cited, by 
those who have since trod in bis footsteps, 
They arc an arsenal from which many a ser- 
viceable weapon for the good cuuse might be 
borrowed. 
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the wrongs of the natives, yet doubted whether his scheme of refornt was not 
fraught with greater evils than those it was intended to correct, For Las 
Casas was the uncompromising friend of freedom. He intrenched himself 
strongly on the ground of natural right, and, like some of the reformers of our 
own day, disdained to calculate the consequences of carrying ont the principle 
to its full and unqualitied extent, His earnest eloquence, instinct with the 
generous love of humanity and fortified hy a_host of facts, which it was not 
easy to assail, prevailed over his auditors, The result of their deliberations 
was a code of ordinances, which, however, far from being limited to the wants 
of the natives, had particular reference to the European population, and the 
distractions of the country. It was of general application to all the American 
colonies. It will be necessary here only to point out some of the provisions 
having immediate reference to Pern. 

The Tndians were declared true and loyal vassals of the crown, and their 
freedom as such was fully recognized. Yet, to maintain inviolate the gua- 
rantee of the government to the Conquerors, it was decided that those law- 
fully possessed of slaves might still retain them; but at the death of the 
present proprietors they were to revert to the crown, 

It was provided, however, that slaves, in any event, should be forfeited by 
all those who had shown themselves un worthy to hold them by negleet or 
ill usage; by all public functionaries, or such as had held offices under the 
government; by ecclesiastics and religious teorporations ; and, lastly,—a 
sweeping clanse,—by all who had taken a criminal part in the feuds of 
Almagro and Pizarro. 

It was further ordered that the Indians should be moderately taxed ; that 
they should not be compelled to labour where they did not choose ; and that 
where, from particular circumstances, this was made necessary, they should 
receive a fair compensation. It was also decreed that, as the repardemientos 
of land were often excessive, they should in such cases be reduced ; and that 
where proprietors had been guilty of a notorious abuse of their slaves their 
estates should be forfeited altogether, 

As Pera had always shown a spirit of insubordination, which required a 
more vigorous interposition of authority than was necessary in the other 
colonies, it was resolved to send a viceroy to that country, who should display 
a state and be armed with powers that might make him a more fitting repre- 
sentative of the sovereign, Ile was to be accompanied by a Royal Audience, 
consisting of four judges, with extensive powers of jurisdiction, ‘both criminal 
and civil, who, besides a court of justice, should constitute a sort of council to 
advise with and aid the viceroy. ‘The Audience of Panamé was to be dis- 
solved, and the new tribunal, with the vice-king’s court, was to be established 
at Los Reyes, or Lima, as it now began to be called,—henceforth the metro- 
polis of the Spanish empire on the Pacific." ; 

Such were some of the principal features of this remarkable code, which, 
tonching on the most delicate relations of society, broke up the very founda- 
tions of property, and by a stroke of the pen, as it were, converted a nation of 
slaves into freemen. It would have required, we may suppose, but little fore- 
cast to divine that in the remote regions of America, aud especially in Peru, 
where the colonists had been hitherto accustomed to unbounded license, a 
reform so salutary in essential points could be enforeed thus summarily 
only at the price of a revolution, Yet the ordinances received the sanction 


“ ‘The provisions of this celebrated code writers. Iferrera gives them in ezfenso. 
are to be found, with more or less—generally Hist, general, dec, 7, lib. €, cap. 5. 
less—uaccuracy, in the various contemporary 
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of the emperor that same year, and in November, 1543, were published at 
Madrid." 

No sooner was their import known thay it was conveyed by numerous 
letters to the colonists from their friends in Spain. The tidings few like 
wildfire over the land, from Mexico to Chili, Men were astounded at the 
prospect of the ruin that awaited them, In Pern, particularly, there was 
scarcely one that eoubl hope to eseape the operation of the Taw. Few there 
were who hat not taken part, at some time or other, in the civil feuds of 
Mmavro ant Pizarro; and still fewer of those that remained who would 
not be entangled in some oue or other of the iusidions clauses that seemed 
spreal ont, like a web, to ensnare them, 

The whole country was thrown into commotion. Men assembled tumul- 
tuously in the squares and public places, aud, as the regulations were made 
known, they were received with universal groaus and hisses. “Is this the 
fruit,” they evied, “of all ony toil? Ls it for this that we have poured out our 
hlood like water! Now that we are broken down by hardships and sufferings, 
to he left at the end of our campaigns as poor as at the beginning? Is this 
the way government rewards our services in winning for it an empire? The 
government has done little to aid us in making the conquest, and for what we 
have we may thank our own good swords ; and with these same swords,” they 
continued, warming into menace, “ we know how to defend it.” Then, strip- 
ping up his sleeve, the war-worn veteran bared his arm, er, exposing his 
naked bosom, pointed to his sears, as the best title to his estites.'* 

The wovernor, Vaca de Castro, watcher the storm thus gathering from all 
quarters, with the deepest concern. He was himself in the very heart of dis- 
atiection : for Cuzeo, tenanted by a mixed and lawless population, was so far 
removed in the depths of the mountains that it had much less intercourse 
With the parent country, and was consequently much less under her influence, 
than the great towns on the coast, The people now invoked the governor to 
protect them against the tyranny of the court ; but he endeavoured to calm 
the agitation by representing that by these violent measures they would onl 
ilefeat their own object. He counselled them to name deputies to lay their 
petition before the crown, stating the impractieability of the present scheme 
of reform, and praying for the repeal of it: and he conjured them to wait. 
patiently for the arrival of the viceroy, who might be prevailed on to suspend 
the ordinanees till farther advices could be received from Castile. 

Bat it was not easy to still the tempest ; and the people now eagerly looked 
for some one whose interests aml sympathies might lie with theirs, aud whose 
position in the community might atlord them protection. The person to 
whom they naturally turned in this erisis was Gonzalo Pizarro, the last in 
the land of that family who had led the armies of the Conquest,—a cavalier 
whose gallantry and popular manners had made him always a favourite with 
the people. He was now beset with applications to interpose in their behalf 
with the government amt shicld them irom the oppressive ordinances. 

' Lus Casas pressed the matter home on 11.—Benatcazar, in a letter to Charles the 


the royal conscience, by representing that the 
Papal See Lad conceded the right of conquest 
to the Spanish sovereigns on the exclusive 
condition of converting the heathen, and that 
the Almighty weuld held bim accountable 
fur the exeention of this trust. tRnyres de 
Las Casas, wbi supra. 

" Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro a Pedro de Vale 
divia, ODS., desde Tos Reyes, 1 de (kt., 1598, 
—Zurate. Cong, del Pern, lib. 5, cap. 1,— 
Herrera, Hist. general, dee. 7, lib. 6 cap, 10, 


Fifth, indulgesin « strain of invective against 
the ordinances, which, by «tripping the 
Planters of their Indian slaves, must inevit- 
ably reduce the cuuntry to beggary. Benal- 
cazar Was & conqueror, and une of the most 
Tespectable of bis caste. His argument is a 
Koml specimen ot the reasoning of his party 
on this subject, and presents a decided counters 
Dlast to that of Las Casas. Carta de Benal- 
cazar el Euipetador, MS,, desde Cali, 26 de 
Dictembre, 1541. 
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But Gonzalo Pizarro was at Charcas, busily occupied in exploring the rich 
veins of Potosi, whose silver fonntains, just brought into light, were soon to 
pour such streams of wealth over Europe. ‘Though gratified with this appeal 
to his protection, the cautions cavalier was more intent on providing for the 
means of enterprise than on plunging prematurely into it; and, while he 
secretly encouraged the malecontents, he did not commit himself hy taking 
part in any revolutionary movement. At the same period he received letters 
from Vaca de Castro,—whose vigilant eye watched al the aspects of the time, 
—cantioning him and his friends not to be seduced, by any wild scheies of 
reform, from their allegiance. And, to check still further thest disorderly 
movements, the governor ordered his alealdes to arrest every man guilty of 
seditious language and bring him at once to punishment. By this firm yet 
temperate conduct the minds of the populace were overaiwed, and there was a 
temporary lull in the troubled waters, while all looked anxiously for the coming 
of the viceroy." 

The person selected for this critical post was a knight of Avila, named 
Blaseo Nuiiez Vela. THe was a cavalier of ancient family, handsome in persen, 
though now somewhat advanced in years, and reputed brave and devont. He 
had filled some offices of responsibility to the satisfaction of Charles the Fifth, 
by whom he was now appointed to this post in Pern, “Phe selection did no 
eredit to the monareh’'s discernment. 

It may seem strange that this important place should not have heen he- 
stowed on Vaca de Castro, already on the spot, and who had shown hinseli so 
well qualified to fill it. But ever since that offver’s mission to Peru there had 
been a series of assassinations, insurrections, and civil wars, that menaced the 
wretched colony with rnin; and, though his wise administration had now 
brought things into order, the coumununication with the Indies was so tardy 
that the results of his policy were not yet fully diselased. As it was designe 
moreover, to make important, innovations in the government, it was thought 
better to send some one who would have no personal prejudices to encounter, 
from the part he had already taken, and who, coming directly from the court 
and clothed with extraordinary powers, might present himself with greater 
authority than could one who had become fasniliay to the people in an inferior 
capacity. The monarch, however, wrote a letter with his own hand to Vaea 
de Castro, in which he thanked that officer for his past services, and directed 
him, after aiding the new viceroy with the fruits of his large experience, to 
return to Castile and take his seat in the Royal Council, Letters of a similar 
complimentary kind were sent to the loyal colonists who had stood by the 
governor in the late troubles of the country. Freighted with these testi- 
monials, and with the ill-starred ordinances, Blasco Nuiiez embarked at San 
Luear on the 8rd of November, 1543. He was attended by the four judges of 
the Audience, and by a numerous retinue, that he might appear in the state 
befitting his distinguished rank." 

About the middle of the following January, 1544, the viceroy, after a favour- 
able passage, landed at Nombre de Dios. He found there a vessel laden with 
silver from the Peruvian mines, ready to sail for Spain. His first act was to 
Gost embargo on it for the government, as containing the proceeds of slave 


labour, After this extraordinary measure, taken in opposition to the advice 

“ Carta de Benalcazar al Emperador, MS. » Carta de Gonzato Tizarro 4 Valdivia, MS. 
bl supra.—Zarate, Conq, del Peru, ubi supra, — —Herrera, Mist. gomeral, dec. 7, liv. 6, cap. 9. 
—TPedro Pizarro, Descub, y Cong., MS. —Fernandes, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, Lib. 1. 
Carta de Gonzalu Pixarrv ad Valdivia, MS— — cap, 6.— Zarate, MS. 


Montesinos, Annales, MS,, aio 1543, 
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of the Audience, he crossed the Isthmus to Panama. Tere he gave sure 
token of his future policy, by causing more than three hundred Indians, who 
had been brought by their owners from Peru, to be liberated and sent back 
to their own country.* This high-handed measure created the greatest 
sensation in the city, and was strongly resisted by the judges of the Audience. 
They besought him not to begin thus prosivatately to execute his commission, 
hut to wait till his arrival in the colony, when he should have taken time to 
acquaint himself somewhat with the country aud with the temper of the 
people. But Blasco Nuitez coldly replied that “he had come, not to tamper 
with the laws, nor to discuss their merits, but to exeeute them,—and execute 
them he wonld, to the letter, whatever might be the consequence.” '* This 
answer, and the peremptory tone in which it was delivered, promptly adjourned 
the debate; for the judges saw that debate was useless with one who seemed 
to consider all remonstrance as an attempt to turn him from his duty, and 
whose ideas of duty precluded all discretionary exercise of anthority, even 
where the public good demanded it. 

Leaving the Andience, as one of its body was ill, at Panama, the viceroy 
proceeded on his way, and, rege down the shores of the Pacific, on the 
fourth of March he disembarked at Tumbez. He was well received hy the loyal 
inhabitants ; his authority was publicly proclaimed, and the people were over- 
awed by the display of a magnificence aud state such as had not till then been 
seen in Peru. He took an early occasion to intimate his future line of policy 
hy liberating a number of Indian slaves on the application of their caciques. 
He then proceeded by land towards the south, and showed his determination 
to conform in his own person to the strict letter of the ordinances, hy causing his 
baggage to be carried by mules, where it was practicable ; and where absolutely 
necessary to make use of Indians, he paid them fairly for their services.!” 

The whole country was thrown into consternation by reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the viceroy, and of his conversations, most unguarded, which were 
eagerly circulated, and, uo doubt, often exaggerated, Meetings were again 
called in the cities. Discussions were held on the expediency of resisting his 
farther progress, and a deputation of citizens from Cuzeo, who were then in 
Lima, strongly urged the people to close the gates of that capital against him. 
But Vaca de Castro had also left Cuzeo for the latter city on the earliest 
intimation of the viceroy’s approach, and, with some dithculty, he prevailed 
on the inhabitants not to swerve from their loyalty, but to receive their new 
ruler with suitable honours, and trust to his calmer judgment for postponing 
the execution of the law till the case could he laid before the throne. 

But the great body of the Spaniards, after what they lad heard, had slender 
confidence in the relief to be obtained from this quarter. They now turned 
with more eagerness than ever towards Gonzalo Pizarro; and letters and 
addresses poured in upon him from all parts of the country, inviting him to 


‘* «Estas y otras cosas le dixo el Licen- 
ciado Carate: que no fueron al gusto del 
Virey : antes se enojd mucho por ello, y re- 
spondio con alguna aspereza: jurando, que 
aula de executar las onlenangas come en ellas 
se coptenia;: sin esperar para ellu termines 


algunos, ni dilaciones.” Fernandez, Hist. del 
Teru, Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 6. 

Zarate, Cong. del Peru, Ub, 5, cap, 2.— 
Fernandez, Hist, del Pern, ubl supra,—Curta 
de Gonzalo Pizarro 4 Valdivia, MS,—Monte- 
sinos, Annales, MS,, afio 1544, : 


* [Cieza de T.eon describes this act as a 
just thing’ in itself, but most disustrous to 
these whose wrongs it was intended to re- 
dress. Many of the Indiaus were attached to 
their masters, and so averse to returning that 
they bad to he dragged from the churches and 


other places where they had tacen .efuge, 
and bound a3 captives in order to be restored 
to freedom. Many died on shipboard on their 
way back to Pern. Tercero Libro de las 
Gnuerras civilés, MS.—Ep.] 
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take on himself the office of their protector, These applications found a more 
favourable response than on the former occasion.* 

There were, indeed, many motives at work to call Gonzalo into action, It 
was to his family mainly that Spain was indebted for this extension of her 
colonial empire ; and he had felt deeply aggrieved that the government of the 
colony should be trusted to other hands than his. He had felt this on the 
arrival of Vaca de Castro, and much more so when the appointment of a 
viceroy proved it to he the settled policy of the crown to exclude his family 
from the management of affairs. His brother Hernando still languished in 
dere and he himself was now to be sacrificed as the principal victim of the 
atal ordinances. For who had taken so prominent a part in the civil war 
with the elder Almagro! And the viceroy was currently reported—it may 
have been scandal—to have intimated that Pizarro would be dealt with ac- 
cordingly.” Yet there was no one in the country who had so great a stake, 
who had so much to lose by the revolution. Abandoned thus by the govern- 
ment, he conceived that it was now time to take care of himself. 

Assembling some eighteen or twenty cavaliers in whom he most trusted, and 
taking a large amount of silver. drawn from the mines, he accepted the invita- 
tion to repair to Cuzco. As he approached this capital, he was met by a 
numerous body of the citizens, who came out to weleome him, making the air 
ring with their shouts, as they saluted him with the title of Procurator-General 
of Pern, ‘The title was speedily confirmed by the municipality of the city, 
who invited him to head a deputation to Lima, in order to state their grievances 
to the viceroy and solicit the present suspension of the ordinances. 

But the spark of ambition was kindled in the bosom of Pizarro. Te felt strong 
in the affections of the people ; and, from the more elevated position in which 
he now stood, his desires took a loftier and more unbounded range. Yet, if he 
harboured a criminal ambition in his breast, he skilfully veiled it from others, — 
perhaps from himself. he only object he professed to have in view was the 
good of the people ;* a snspicious phrase, usually meaning the good of the 
individual. He now demanded permission to raise and organize an armed 
force, with the further title of Captain-General, His views were entirely 
pacific ; but it was not safe, unless strongly protected, to urge them on a person 
of the viceroy’s impatient and arbitrary temper. It was further contended by 
Pizarro’s friends that such a foree was demanded, to rid the country of their 
ald enemy the Inca Manco, who hovered in the neighbouring mountains with 
a body of warriors, ready at the first opportunity to descend on the Spaniards. 
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2° Tt was not fair,” the viceroy said, “ that 
the country should remain longer in Gee hands 
of mulcteers and swineherds (alluding to the 
origin of the Pixzarros}, and he would take 
nwasures to restore it to the crown.” “Que 
asi me Ja bavia de cortar [la cabeza) & mi i a 
todos los que havian seido notablemente, 
come el decia, culpuilos en la batalla de las 
Salinas i en Jas diferencias de Almagro, i que 


wna tierra como fsta no era justo que estn- 
viese en poder de gente tan vaxa que llamuva 
el 4 los desta tierra porqueros i arricrus, sino 

ne estuviese toda en la Corona real.’ Carta 
S Gonzaly Pizarro & Valdivia, MS. 

* “Ticiendo que no queria nada para sino 
si, para e] beneficio universal, i que pot todos 
havia de poner todas sus fuergas,” Ilerrera, 
Hist. general, dee, 7, lib. 7, cap. 20. 


* [The first messages, according to Cieza de 
Leon, reached Lim in the middle of the nigbt, 
warning him that the viceroy inteuded to cut 
off bis head ; on which he remarked, "Suro i 
Nuestra Setiora que yo se ly cortaré @ el pri- 
mero,” and, mounting before daylight, be 
hastened to Chaquf. Here he listened to the 
letters which poured in in such numbers that, 
when they cubseqniaitiy fell into the hands of 


the President Gasea, three secretaries were 
employed continuously during four days in 
reading them,—a fact which seems to indi- 
cate that the Pizarros were themselves the 
only illiterate persons amoug the Conquerors, 
Gonzalo, Lowever, still hesitated, and was 
often seen im tears. Guerras civiles, MS— 
En) 
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Vhe municipality of Cuzeo hesitated, as weil it might, to confer powers so far 


beyond its legitimate authority. 


But Pizarro avowed his purpose 
refusal, to decline the office of Procurater; and the efforts of his 


se, in case of 
artisans, 


hacked by those of the peuple, at length silenced the scruples of the magis- 
trates, who bestowed on the ambitions chief the military command to which 
he aspired. Pizarro accepted it with the modest assurance that he did so 
“nnrely from regard to the interests of the king, of the Indies, and, above all, 


of Peru !77* 
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THE VICEROY ARRIVES AT LIMA—GONZALO PIZARRO MARCHES FROM CUZCO— 


DEATH vr THE INCA MANCO- 


RASIT CONDUCT OF 


TIE VICEROY—SEIZED 


AND DEPOSED BY THE AUDIFNCE—GONZALO PROCLAIMED GOVERNOR OF 


1544. 


PERU. 


Winn the events recorded in the preceding pages were in progress, Blasco 


Nunez had been jonrneying towards 
duct had already caused 


imi. 
in the minds of the colonists was shown in the eold 


But the alienation which his con- 


reception which he occasionally experienced on the route, and in the scant 


aveommodations sapiens for him and his retinne. 
1¢ fond an ominous inscription over the door: “ Te that 


up his quarters 
takes my p 
nor diverted trom his 


erty must expect to pay for it with his liie.”* Ne 
urpose, the inflexible viceroy held on his way towards 


In one place where he toa 


Neither daunted 


the capital, where the inhabitants, preceded hy Vaca de Castro and the muni- 
cipal anthorities, came ont to receive him. He entered in great state, under a 
canopy of crimson cloth embroidered with the arms of Spain aud supported by 
stont poles or staves of solid silver, which were borne by the members of the 
municipality. A cavalier, holding a mace, the emblem of authority, rode before 
him; and after the oaths of othee were administered in the council-chamber 
the procession moved towards the cathedral, where J'e exon was sung, and 
Blaseo Nufez was installed in his new dignity of vieeroy of Peru 

His first act was to proclaint his determination in respect to the ordinances. 
He had no warrant to suspend their execution. He should fultil his commis- 


"=" Acopté lo por yer que en ello hacia 
sorvicin d Dios i 4S. M., i eran bien di esta 
tierra i generalmente i tedas las Indias,’ 
Cirta de Gonzalo Pizarro 4 Valdivia, Ms.— 
Jlerrera, Hist. general, dec. 7, lib. 7, cap. 19, 
20.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. , cap. 4, 3. 
— Fernandez, Hist. del Pern, Parte 1, lib. 2, 
cap. 3. —-Montesinos, Annales, MS., ato 1544. 

‘A quien me viniere A’gnitar mi ha- 
cienda, quitarle he la vida.""—Herrera, Hist, 
general, dec. 7, lib, 7, cap, 18, 

“Entrd en la cibdad de Lima a 17 de 
Maro de 1544: sallole a recibir Codo el pueblo 
a pie y & caballo dos tiros de ballesta del puc- 
blo, y la entrada de ta cibdad estaba un arco 
triuntel de verde con las Ardwas de Espafia, y 
Jas ‘le la misma cibdad ; estaban le esperande 
el Regimiento y Justicia, y oficiales del Rey 


con ropas largas, busta en pies de carmesi, ¥ 
nn palio del mestuo carniesi aferraco en lo 
Meso, con Ocho buras guarnecidas de plata 
¥ tomuronte debaju todos 4 pie, cada Negidor 
y¥ Justicia con una bara del palio, y el Virrey 
en sy caballo con las mazus delancte tomaronle 
juramento en un libro misal, y Juré de las 
gturdar y cumplir todas sns libertades y pro- 
Visiones de S. M.; ¥ luego fueron desta ma- 
nera basta la iglesia, salieron los clerigus 
con Ja cruzi la puerta y le metieron dentro 
suntando @e dewn lewiamus, y despues que 
oho dicho st wracion, fué con el cabilde y toda 
lu cindad & su palacio donde fué recebido y 
hizo un paclameute breve en que contenté 4 
toda li gente.” Relseion de los sucesos det 
Peru desde que entré el virrey Blasco Nunes 
acaecilos en mar y tierra, MS. 
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sion; but he offered to join the colonists in a metorial to the emperor solicit- 
ing the repeal of a code which he now believed would be for the interests neither ° 
of the country nor of the crown.? With this avowed view of the subject,it may 
seem strange that Blasco Nunez stiould not have taken the responsibility of 
suspending the law until his sovereign could be assured of the inevitable con- 
seyuences of enforcing it. The pacha of a Turkish despot, who had allowed 
himself this latitude for the interests of his master, might, indeed, have reckoned 
on the bowstring. But the example of Mendoza, the prudent viceroy of 
Mexico, who adopted this course in a similar crisis and precisely at the same 
period, showed its propriety under existing circumstances. The ordinances 
were suspended by him till the crown could be warned of the consequences of 
enforcing them; and Mexico was saved from revolution.‘ But Blasco Nunez 
had not the wisdom of Mendoza. 

The public o's Banas was now far from being allayed. Secret cabals 
were formed in Lima, and communications held with the different towns. No 
distrust, however, was raised in the breast of the viceroy, and when informed 
of the preparations of Gonzalo Pizarro he taok no other step than to send a 
wessage to his camp, announcing the extraordinary powers with which he 
was himself invested, and requiring that chief to disband his forces, He 
seemeil to think that a mere word from him would be sufficient to dissipate 
sigs But it required more than a breath to scatter the iron sokliery of 

eru. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, meanwhile, was busily oceupied in mustering his army. 
His first step was to order from Guamanga sixteen pieces of artillery, sent 
there hy Vaca de Castro, who in the present state of excitement was unwilling 
to trust the volatile people of Cuzeo with these implements of destruction. 
Gonzalo, who had no seruples as to Indian labour, appropriated six thousand 
of the natives to the service of transporting this train of ordnance across the 
motutains.® 

By his exertions and those of his friends, the active chief soon mustered a 
force of nearly four hundred men, which, if not very imposing in the outset, 
he conceived would be swelled, in his descent to the coast, by tributary levies 
from the towns and villages on the way. All his own funds were expended in 
equipping his men and providing for the march : and to supply deficiencies he 
made no scruple—since, to use his words, it was for the public interest-—to 
appropriate the moneys in the royal treasury. With this seasonable aid, his 
troops, well mounted and thoroughly equipped, were put in excellent fighting 
order ; and, after making them a brief harangue, in which he was careful to 
insist on the pacific character of his euterprise, somewhat at variance with 
its aie preparations, Gonzalo Pizarro sailed forth from the gates of the 
capital. 

efore leaving it, he received an important accession of strength in the 
person of Francisco de Carbajal, the veteran who performed so conspicuous a 
part in the battle of Chupas. He was at Charcas when the news of the ordi- 
nances reached Peru; and he instantly resolved to quit the country and 
return to Spain, convinced that the New World would he no longer the land 
for him,—no longer the golden Indies. Turning his effects iuto money, he 
prepared to embark them on board the first ship that offered. But no_oppor- 
tunity occurred, and he could have little expectation now of escaping the 


* “ Porque llanamente ¢] confesaba, que ast * Fernandez, Hist. dei Pern, Parte 1, lib. 1, 
pra su Magestad, como para aquellos Reinos, cap. 2%, : 
eran perjudiciales.” Zurate, Cong. det Peru, * Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 5, cap. 3. 
lib, 5, cap 6. 
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vigilant eye af the viceroy. Yet, though solicited by Pizarro to take coni- 
mand under him in the present expedition, the veteran declined, saying he 
was eighty years old, and hal no wish bnt to return home and spend his few 
remaining days in quiet.® Well had it been for him had he persisted in his 
yefusal, Bunt he yielded to the importunities of his friend ; and the short space 
that yet remained to him of life proved long enough to brand his memory with 
perpetual infamy. 

Soon after quilting Cuzeo, Pizarro learned the death of the Inca Manco. 
He was massacred by a party of Spaniards, of the faction of Almagro, who, 
on the defeat of their yonng leader, had taken refuge in the Indian camp. 
They, in turn, were all slain by the Peruvians. It is impossible to determine 
on whom the blame of the yuarrel should rest, siuce no one present at the 
time has recorded it.? 

The death of Manco Tuea, as he was commonly called, is an event not to be 
sileutly passed over in Peruvian history ; for he was the last of his race that 
may be said to have been animated by the heroic spirit of the ancient Incas. 
Though placed on the throne by Pizarro, far from remaining a mere puppet in 
his hands, Manco soon showed that his lot was not to be cast with that of his 
eonynerors, With the ancient institutions of his country lying a wreck around 
him, he yet strugeled bravely, like Guatemozin, the last of the Aztecs, to up- 
hold her tottering fortunes, or to bury his os pea under her ruins, By the 
assault on his own capital of Cuzco, in which so large a portion of it was 
demolished, he gaye a check to the arms of Pizarro, and for a season the fate 
of the Comjuerors trembled in the balance. Though foiled, in the end, by the 
superior science of his adversary, the young barbarian still showed the same 
unconquerable spirit as before. Ile withdrew into the fastnesses of his native 
nountains, whence, sallying forth as occasion offered, be fell on the caravan of 
the traveller, or ou some scattered party of the military, and, in the event of a 
civil war, was sure to throw his own weight into the weaker scale, thus pro- 
Jonging the contest of his enemies and feeding his revenge by the sight of their 
euamities, Moving lightly from spot to spot, he eladed pmrsuit amidst the 
wilds of the Cordilleras ; and, hovering in the neighhourhood of the towns, or 
lying in ambush on the great thoroughfares of the country, the Inca Maneo 
nivle his name a terror to the Spaniards. Often did they bold ont to him 
terms of accommodation ; and every succeeding ruler, down to Blaseo Nuiiez, 
hore instructions from the crown to employ every art to conciliate the for- 
mudable warrior, But Manco did not trust the promises of the white man; 
aud he chose rather to maintain his savage independence in the mountains, 
with the few brave spirits around him, than to live a slave in the land which 
had once owned the sway of his ancestors. 

‘The death of the Inca removed one of the great pretexts for Gonzalo 
Pizarro’s military preparations ; but it had little intlaence on him, as may be 
readily imagined. Ile was much more sensible to the desertion of some of his 
followers, which took place early on the march. Several of the cavaliers of 
Cuzeo, startled by his unceremonions appropriation of the public moneys and 
by the belligerent aspect of affairs, now for the first time seemed to realize 
that they were iu the path of rebellion, A number of these, including some 
principal men of the city, secretly withdrew from the army, and, hastening to 
Lima, offered their services to the viceroy. The troops were disheartened by 
this desertion, and even Pizarro for a moment faltered in his purpose, anc 
thought of retiring with some fifty followers to Chareas and there making his 
e * Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 7, lib, 7, cap. * Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y. Conq., MS — 
22. Gareijlasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib, 4, cap. 7. 
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composition with the government, But a little reflection, aided by the reman- 
strances of the courageous Carbajal, who never turned bis back on an enter- 
prise which he had once asstuved, convinced him that he had gone too far to 
recede,—that his only safety was to advance. 

Tle was reassured by more decided manifestations, which he soon after 
received, of the publie opinion. An officer named Puelles, who commanded at 
Guanuco, joined him, with a body of horse with which he had been intrusted by 
the viceray. This defection was followed by that of others, and Gonzalo, as 
he descended the sides of the table-land, found his numbers gradually swelled 
to nearly double the amount with which he had left the Indian capital. 

As he traversed with a freer step the bloody field of Chupas, Carbajal pointed 
out the various localities of the battle-ground, and Pizarro might have found 
food for anxious reflection, as he meditated on the fortunes of a rebel. At 
Guamanga he was received with open arms by the inhabitants, many of whom 
eagerly enlisted under his banner ; for they trembled for their property, as they 
heard from all quarters of the inflexible temper of the viceroy.* 

That functionary began now to be convinced that he was in a critical posi- 
tion. Before Pueiles’s treachery, above noticed, had been consummated, the 
viceroy had received some vague intimation of his purpose, Though seareely 
crediting it, he detached one of his company, named Diaz, with a force to in- 
tercept him. But, although that cavalier undertook the mission with alacrity, 
he was soon after prevailed on to follow the example of his comrade, and, with 
the greater part of the men under his command, went over to the enemy. In 
the civil feuds of this unhappy land, parties changed sides so lightly that 
treachery to a commander had almost ceased to be a stain on the honour of a 
cavalier. Yet all, on whichever side they cast their fortunes, loudly proclaimed 
their loyalty to the crown. 

Thus betrayed by his own men, by those apparently most devoted to his 
service, Blasco Nuiiez hecame suspicious of every one around him, Unfortu- 
nately, his suspicions fell on some who were most deserving of his confidence, 
Among these was his predecessor, Vaca de Castro. That otfieer had conducted 
himself, in the delicate situation in which he had been pent, with his usual 
discretion, and with perfect integrity and honour, Te had frankly communi- 
cated with the viceroy, and well had it been for Blasco Nunez if he had known 
how to profit by it. But he was too much puffed up by the arrogance of office, 
and by the conceit of his own superior wisdom, to defer much to the counsels 
of his experienced predecessor, The latter was uow suspected by the viceroy 
of maintaining a secret correspondence with his enemies at Cuzeo,—a suspicion 
which seems to have had no better foundation than the personal friendship 
which Vaca de Castro was known to entertain for these individuals.* But, 
with Blasco Nuiiez, to suspect was to be convinced ; and he ordered De Castro 
to be placed under arrest and confined on board a vessel lying in the harbour. 
This high-handed measure was followed by the arrest and imprisonment of 
several other cavaliers, probably on grounds equally frivolous,” 


* Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 1, 
cap. 14, 16.—Zarate, Cong, del Peru, lib, 5, 
cap. 9, 10.—Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 7, 
lib. 8, cap. 5-%.—Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro & 
Valdivia, MS,—Relucion de los Sucesos del 


Peru, MS. 

° Zarate, Cony, det Peru, lib. 5, cap. 3.— 
Pedro Dizarro, Descub, » Conq., MS.—Fernan- 
dez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 1, cap, 10, 


* (Among the letters found at Cuzco ufter 
the death of Gonzalo Pizarro waa one addressed 
to him by Vaca de Castro, dissuading him from 
his enterprise, exhorting him to remain quietly 
wt home, “ y otras cosas que no eran cscritas 


con intenclon tun mala como algunos han que- 
rido decir,” This letter seems to have been 
converted by suspicious rumour into one of a 
precisely contrary purport, Cieza de Leon, 
(juerras civiles, MS.—Fp.) 
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He now turned his attention towards the enemy. Notwithstanding bis 
former failure, he still did not altogether despair of effecting something by 
negotiation, and he sent another embassy, having the Bishop of Lima at its 
head, to Gonzola Pizarro’s camp, with prowises of a gencral amnesty, and some 
proposals of a more tempting character to the commander. But this step, 
while it proclaimed his own weakness, had no better success than the pre- 
ceding,” 

The viceroy now vigorously prepared for war. His first care was to put the 
capital in a posture of defence, by strengthening its fortifications and throwing 
barricades across the streets. Ie ordered a gencral enrolinent of the citizens, 
and called in levies from the neighbouring towns,—a call not very promptly 
auswered. A squadron of eight or ten vessels was got ready in the port to act 
in concert with the land-forees. The bells were taken from the churches and 
used in the manufacture of muskets ;" and fands were procured from the 
tifths which had accumulated in the reyal treasury. ‘The most extravagant 
hounty was offered to the soldiers, and prices were paid for mules and horses 
which showed that gold, or rather silver, was the commodity of least value 
in Peru."* By these eflorts, the active commander soon assembled a force 
considerably larger than that of his adversary. But how could he confide 
in it? 

While these preparations were going forward, the judges of the Audience 
arrived at Lima. They had shown, throughout their progress, no great respect 
either for the ordinances or the will of the viceroy ; for they had taxed the poor 
natives as freely and unscrupulonsly as any of the Conquerors, We have seen 
the entire want of cordiality subsisting between them and their principal in 
Panamé. It became more apparent on their landing at Lima, They dis- 
approved of his proceedings in every particular ; of his refusal to suspend the 
ordinances,— although, in fact, he had found no opportunity, of late, to enforce 
them ; of his preparations for defence, declaring that he ought rather to trust 
to the effect of negotiation ; and, fually, of his imprisonment of so many loyal 
eavaliers, which they pronounced an arbitrary act, altogether beyond the 
hounds of his authority ; and they did not seruple to visit the prison in person 
and discharge the captives from their confinement.’ 

This bold proceeding, while it eonciliated the good will of the people, severed 
at onee all relations with the viceroy. There was in the Saute lawyer 
nated Cepeda, a cunning, ambitions man, with considerable knowledge in the 


way of luis profession, and with still greater talent for intrigue. He did not 
disdain the low arts of a demagogue to gain the favour of the populace, and 


trusted to fiud his own account in fomenting a misunderstanding with Blasco 
Nunez, The latter, it must be confessed, did all in his power to aid his 
counsellor in this laudable design. 

A certain cavalier in the place, named Suarez de Carhajal, who had long held 
an office under the government, fell under the viceroy’s displeasure, on suspicion 


ae Louysa, the bishop, was yebbed of his rand ducats for thirty-five mules: “ El Visor- 


desputehes, and not even allowed to enter the 
camp, lest bis presence should shake the con- 
staney of the soldiers. (Relacion de los Snce- 
soa le) Peru, MS.) The acconnt ecenpies more 
Apeice {hau it deserves in most of the authori- 
tivs, 

‘“Ifigo hacer gran Copia de Arcabuces, 
aside Hierro, como de Pundicion, de ciertas 
Campos de la Tglesia Mair, que para ello 
quité.” Zarate, Cong, del Pern, lib. 5, cap. 6. 

“ Blnsov Nuiez paid, according to Zarate, 
Who hod the means of knowing, twelve thou. 


rei les mand6 comprar, de la Hacienda Real, 
treinta i cinco Machos, en que hiciesen la 
Joroada, que costaron mas de doce mil duca- 
dos,” (Zarate, Cong, del Pern, lib, 6, cap. 10.) 
The South American of our day might well be 
surprised at sich prices for animals since so 
abundant in his country. 

“ Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib, 2, 
cap. 10.—Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 7, lib, 3, 
a a es de Gonzalo Pizarro a Val- 

ivia, MS, 
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of conniving at the secession of some of his kinsmen, who had lately taken 
part with the malecontents. The viceroy summoned Carbajal to attend him 
at his ma. late at night, and when conducted to his presence he bluntly 
charged him with treason. The latter stoutly denied the accusation, in tones 
as haughty as those of his accuser. The altercation grew warm, until, in the 
heat of passion, Blaseo Nufiez struck him with his poniard. In an instant, 
the attendants, taking this as a signal, plunged their swords into the body of 
the unfortunate man, who fell lifeless on the floor," 

Greatly alarmed for the consequences of his rash act,—for Carbajal was 
much beloved in Lima,—Blaseo Nniiez ordered the corpse of the murdered man 
to be removed bya private stairway from the house, and carried to the cathedral, 
where, rolled in his bloody cloak, it was laid in a grave hastily dug to receive 
it. So tragic a proceeding, known to so many witnesses, could uot long be 
kept secret. Vague rumours of the fact explained the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Carbajal. ‘The grave was opened, and the mangled remains of the 
slanghtered cavalier established the guilt of the viceroy,’* 

From this hour Blanco Nuriez was held in universal abhorrence; and his 
erime in this instance assumed the deeper dye of ingratitnde, since the deceased 
was known to have had the greatest influence in reconciling the citizens early 
to his government. No one knew where the blow would fall next, or how soon 
he right himself become the victim of the ungovernable passions of the 
viceroy. In this state of things, some looked to the Audience, and yet more 
to Gonzalo Pizarro, to protect them. 

That chief was slowly advancing towards Lima, from which, indeed, he was 
removed but a few days’ march. Greatly perplexed. Blaseo Nanez now felt 
the loneliness of his condition. Standing aloof, as it were, from his own 
followers, thwarted by the Audience, betrayed by his soldiers, he might well 
feel the consequences of his imisconduct, Yet there seemed no other 
course for him but either to march out and meet the evemy or to remain 
‘in Lima and defend it. He had placed the town in a posture of defence, 
which argued this last to have been his original purpose. But he felt he 
could no longer rely on his troops, and he decided on a third course, most 
unexpected, 

‘his was to abandon the capital and withdraw to Truxillo, about eighty 
leagues distant. ‘The women would embark on board the squadron, and, with 
the eltects of the citizens, be transported by water. The troops, with the rest 
of the inhabitants, would march by land, laving waste the country as they 
proceeded. Gonzalo Pizarro, when he arrived at Lima, would find it without 


"He struck bin in the bosom with his 
dagger, as some say, but the viceroy denies 
it.""—So says Zarate, in the grripted copy of hi< 
histery., (Lib, 5 cap. 11) In the original 
meunnuseriptof this work, stillextaut at Suman 
cas, he stutes the fact withent any qualifica- 
tion ut sll: ** Luegoel dicho Virreiecho mane 
o una duga, i arremetié con él, i le did una 
pufalada, i ad grandes voces mandé que Je 
matasen.” (Zarate, MS.) This was doube- 
Jess his honest conviction, when on the spot 
Foon after the event occurred, The politic 


* [Cieza De Leon—on the whole the best 
authority —tells the story in the Matiner Host 
unfavourable to the viceroy, who Hot only 
gave the first blow, but shouted to his atten- 
dants “to kill the knave.” and infileted * two 


historian thought it prudent to qualify his 
yemark before publication," They say,” says 


another contemporary, familiar with these 
events and friendly to the viceroy, “that le 


deel, this version of the story sce 
heen generally received at the time by those 
who had the lest means of kaowing the 
trnth.* 

++ Zarate, Cong. del Peru, ubi supra, 


other wounds” with hisown hand, Heordered 
the body, before life was extiuct, to be thrown 
own from the corridor. Some negroes sub- 
sequently carried it into a church and buried 
it. Cuerras civiles, MS.—Ep.} 
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supplies for his army, and, thus straitened, he would not care to take a long 
march across a desert in search of his eneny.'” - 3 

What the viceroy proposed to effect by this movement is not clear, unless it 
was to gain time ; and yet the more time he had gained, thus far, the worse it 
had proved for him. But he was destined te encounter a decided opposition from 
the Judges, They contended that he had no warrant for such an act, and that 
the Audience could not lawfully hold its sessions out of the capital. Blasco 
Nniiez persisted in his determination, menacing that body with force if neces- 
sary. ‘The judges appealed to the citizens to support them in resisting such 
an arbitrary measure, They mustered a force for their own protection, and 
that sane day passed a decree that the viceroy should be arrested. 

Late at night, Blasco Nunez was informed of the hostile preparations of the 
judges. He instantly sammoned his followers, to the number of more than 
two hundred, put on his armour, and prepared to march out at the head of his 
troops against the Audience, This was the true course; for in a crisis like 
that in which he was placed, requiring promptuess and decision, the presence 
of the leader is essential to insure success. But, unluckily, he yielded to the 
remonstranees of his brother and other friends, who dissuaded him from rashly 
exposing his life in such a venture, 

What Blasco Nuiiez neglected te do was done by the judges, They sallied~ 
forth at the head of their followers, whose number, though small at first, they 
felt confident would be swelled by volunteers as they advanced. Rushing for- 
ward, they cried out, “Liberty! Liberty! Long live the king aad the 
Audience !? It was early dawn, and the inhabitants, startled from their 
slumbers, ran to the windows and baleonies, and, learning the object of the 
movement, some snatched up their arms and joined in it, while the women, 
waving their scarfs and kerehiefs, cheered on the assault. 

When the mob arrived before the viceroy’s palace, they halted for a moment, 
uncertain what to do, Orders were given to fire on them from the windows, 
and a volley passed over their heads, No one was injured ; and the greater 
part of the viceroy’s men, with most of the ofticers,—including some of those 
who had been so anxious for his personal safety,—now openly joined the 
pouniacy, The palace was then entered, and abandoned to pillage. Blaseo 
Nuiiez, deserted by all but a few faithful adherents, made no resistance. He 
surrendered to the assailants, was led before the judges, and by them was 
placed in strict confinement, The citizens, delighted with the result, provided 
a collation for the soldiers ; and the aflair ended without the loss of a single 
life. Never was there so bloodless a revolution."7 

The first business of the judges was to dispose of the prisoner. Tle was 
sent, under a strong ous, to a neighbouring island, till some measures could 
be taken respecting him. He was declared to be deposed from his office ; a 
provisional government was established, consisting of their own body, with 
Cepeda at its head, as president; and its first act was to pronounce the 
detested ordinances suspended till instructions could be received from the 
court. Lt was also decided to send Blasco Nuiiez back to Spain with one of 
their own body, who should explain to the emperor the nature of the late 
disturbances and vindicate the measures of the Audience. This was soon put 


" Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib, 5, eap. 12.— 
Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib, 1, 
cap. 13. 

*’ Relacio de lus Sucesos del Peru, MS.— 
Relacion auonimu, 1S.— Pedro Pizarro, Des- 
eub. y Cong,, MS.—Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, 
Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 19.—Zarate, Conq. del 
Pern, lib. 6, cup. 11,—Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro 


4 Valdivia, MS.—Gonzulo Pizarro devoutly 
draws a conclusion from this, that the revolu- 
tion was clearly brought about by the hand of 
God for the gued of the land: “E hizdése ein 
que muriose un hombre, ni fuese herido, como 
obra que Dios la guiava para el bien desta 
tierra.’ Carta, MS., ubi supra, 
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in execution. The Licentiate Alvarez was the person selected to lear the 
viceroy company ; and the unfortunate commander, after passing several days 
on the desolate island, with scarcely any food, and exposed to all the in- 
clemencies of the weather, took his departure for Panama.'* 

A more formidable adversary yet remained, in Gonzalo Pizarro, who had 
now advanced to Xauxa, about ninety miles from Lima. Here he halted, 
while numbers of the citizens prepared to join his banner, choosing rather to 
take service under him than to remain under the self-constituted authority of 
the Audience, The judges, meanwhile, who had tasted the sweets of ottice 
too short a time to be content to resign them, after considerable delay, sent an 
embassy to the Procurator. They announced to him the revolution that had 
taken place, and the suspension of the ordinances. ‘The great abject of his 
mission had been thus accomplished; and, as a new government was now 
organized, they called on him to show his obedience to it by dishanding his 
forces and withdrawing to the unmolested enjoyment of his estates. It was 
a bold demand—though couched in the most courteous and complimentary 
phrase—to make of one in Pizarro’s position. It was attempting to scare 
away the eagle just ready to swop on his prey. If the chief had faltered, 
however, he wonld have been reassured by his lion-hearted lientenant. 
“Never show faint heart,” exclaimed the latter, “when you are so near the 
goal, Success has followed every step of your path. You have now only to 
stretch forth your hand and seize the government. Everything else will 
follow.” The envoy who brought the message from the jndges was sent back 
with the answer that “the people had called Gonzalo Pizarro to the govern- 
ment of the country, and, if the Andience did not at once invest him with it, 
the city should be delivered up to pillage.” 

The bewildered magistrates were thrown into dismay by this decisive 
answer. Yet, loath to resign, they took counsel, in their perplexity, of Vaca 
de Castro, still detained on board one of the vessels. But that commander 

had receive too little favour at the hands of his suecessors to think it 
necessary to peril his life on their account by thwarting the plans of Pizarro, 
He maintained a discreet silence, therefore, and left the matter to the wisdom 
of the Andience. 

Meanwhile, Carbajal was sent into the city to quicken their deliberations, 
He came at night, attended only by a small party of soldiers, intimating his 
contempt of the power of the Judges. His first act was to seize a number 
of cavaliers, whom he diced from their beds and placed udder arrest, 
They were men of Cuzco, the same already noticed as having left Pizarro’s 
ranks soon after his departure from that capital, While the Audience still 
hesitated as to the course they should pursue, Carbajal caused three of his 
prisoners, persons of consideration and property, to be placed on the backs 
of mules and escorted out of town to the suburbs, where, with brief space 
allowed for confession, he hung them all on the branches of a tree. Te super- 
intended the execution himself, and tauntingly complimented one of his 
victims by telling him that, “in consideration of his higher rank, he should 
have the privilege of selecting the bough on which to be hanged !”?° The 


** Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro 4 Valdivia, MS. 
—Relacion de los Sucesos del Peru, MS.—The 
story of (he seizure of the viceroy is well told 
by the writer of the last MS., who seems bere, 
at least, not unduly biased in favour of Blasco 
Noiiez, though a partisan, 

” Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib, 5, cap. 1.— 
It required some courage to carry the messt.ge 


of the Audience to Gonzalo and lis desperate 
followers. The historian Zarate, the reyal 
comptroller, was the envoy: not much, as it 
appears, to his ownsatisfaction. He escaped, 
however, unharmed, and bas made a full re- 
port of the affair in bis chronicle, 

~~ “Le queria dar su muerte con una pre- 
Eminencia sefaladu, que escouiese en qual de 
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ferocious officer would have proceeded still further in his execntions, it is said, 
had it not been for orders received from his leader, But enough was done to 
quicken the perceptions of the Audience as to their course, for they felt their 
own lives suspended by a thread in such unscrupulous hands. Without 
iurther delay, therefore, they sent to invite Gonzalo Pizarro to enter the city, 
declaring that the security of the country and the general good required the 
government to be placed in his hands.*! : \ 

That chief had now adyauced within half a league of the capital, which soon 
after, on the twenty-eighth of October, 1544, he entered in battle-array, His 
whole force was Jittle short of twelve hundyed Spaniards, besides several thou- 
sand Indians, who dragged his heavy guns in the advance.** Then came the 
files of spearmen and arquebusiers, making a formidable corps of infantry for 
w colonial army; aud lastly the cavalry, at the head of which rede Pizarro 
himseli, on a powerful charger, gayly caparisoned. The rider was in coniplete 
mail, over which Hoated a nehly-embroidered surcoat, and his head was pro- 
tected by a crimson cap, highly ornamented,—his showy livery setting off his 
handsome, soldier-like person to advantage.*? Before him was borne the royal 
standard of Castile; for every one, royalist or rebel, was careful to fight under 
that sign. ‘This emblem of loyalty was supported on the right by a banner 
emblazoned with the arms of Cuzco, and by another on the left displaying the 
armorial bearings granted by the crown to the Pizarros. As the martial 
pageant swept through the streets of Lima, the air was rent with acclamatious 
from the populace, and from the spectiutors in the balconies. The cannon 
sounded at intervals, and the bells of the city those that the viceroy had 
spared—rang out a joyous peal, as if in honour of a victory ! 

The oaths of afhce were duly administered by the judges of the Royal 
Audience, and Gonzalo Pizarro was proclaimed Governor and Captain-General 
of Peru till his Majesty's pleasure could be known in respect to the govern- 
meut. The new rier then took up his quartersin the palace of his brother,— 
where the stains of that brother's blood were not yet effaced, F¥tes, bull-fights, 
and tournaments graced the ceremony of inanguration, and were prolo’ for 
several days, while the giddy popmlace of the capital abandoned themselves to 
lg if a new and more auspicious order of things had commenced for 

eri !? 


tas Ramas de aque) Arbol queria que le cel- 
gasen.”” Zurate, Cony. del Peru, lib. 3, cap. 
13.—See niso Relacion anonima, MS, —Fer- 
nandea, Hist, del Peru, Parte £, lib. 1, cap. 25. 

** According to Gonzulo Pizarro, the Audi- 
ence gave this invitation in obedience to the 
demands of the representatives of the cities: 
“Y 4 esta sazon Uegué vo a Lima, i todos los 
procuradores de lus cihdades destos reynos 
suplicaron al Audiencia me hiciesen Gover- 
oador part resistir log robos é fuemas que 
Tilasvo Nutez andava factenido, i para tener la 
tercu en justicia hasta que S, M. proveyese lo 
(ae tuas 4 su real servicio convenia. Los 

yderes visto que asi convenia al servicio de 
Thies i al de 5. M.1 a) bien destos rewnos," ete, 
(Curta de Gonzalo Pizarro 4 Valdivia, Ms.) 
But eouzalu’s account of hiumaelf must be re- 
eaived with more than the nzual grain of 
a.lowurce, His letter, which ts addressed to 
Valdivia, the celebrated conqueror ot Chili, 
ouritains a fall accountof the rise and progress 
of his rebellion. It is the best vindication, 


therefore, to be found of himself, and, as a 
counterpoise to the narratives of bis enemies, 
is of inestimable value to the bistorian, 

~* He employed twelye thousand Indiana on 
this service, says the writer of the Relacion 
anonima, MS, But this author, although living 
in the colonies at the time, talks too much at 
Tandom to gain our implicit confidence. 

““Yelarmado y con ina capa de grana 
eubierta con muchas cuarnicioncs de oro e con 
ssyo de brocade sobre las armas." Relacion 
de los Sucesos del Pern, MS.—Aleo Zarate, 
Cunq. del Peru, lib. 5, cap, 13. 

=* For the preceding pages relating to Gon- 
zalo Tivacrs, see Relaucion anonima, MS,— 
Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, 11b, 1, cup. 
25.—-Peilro Pizarro, Descub. y Cong., MS— 
Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro 4 Valdivia, MS.— 
Zarate, loc, cit.—Herrera, Hist, geaeral, dec. 
7, lih. &, cap. 15-19,—Relacion dé los Sacesns 
cor xerd, MS.—Montesinos, Annales, MS., ano 

old, 
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CHAPTER. IX. 


MEASURES OF GONZALO VPIZAKRO—ESCAPE OF VACA DE CASTRO—REAPPEAR- 
ANCE OF THE VICEROY—H1S DISASTROUS RETREAT—BEPEAT AND DEATH 
OF THE VICEROY—GONZALO PIZARKO LORD UP PERU, 


1544-1546, 


Tre first act of Gonzalo Pizarro was to cause those persons to he apprehended 
who had taken the most active part against him in the late troubles. Several 
he condemned to death, but afterwards commuted the sentence, and contented 
himself with driving them into banishment and contiscating their estates.’ His 
next concern was to establish his authority on a firm basis. He filled the 
municipal government of Lima with his own partisans. Tle sent his lieutenants 
to take charge of the principal cities. THe caused galleys to be built at Are- 
quipa to secure the command of the seas, and brought his forces into the best 
sible condition, to prepare for future emergencies. 

The Royal Audience existed only in name; for its powers were speedily 
absorbed by the new ruler, who desired to place the government on the same 
footing as under the marquis his brother. Indeed, the Audience necessarily 
fell to pieces, from the position of its several members. Alvarez had been sent 
with the viceroy to Castile. Cepeda, the most aspiring of the conrt, now that 
he had failed in his own schemes of ambition, was content to become a tool 
in the bands of the military chief who had displaced him, Zarate, a third 
judge, who had from the first protested against the violent measures of his 
colleagues, was confined to his house by a mortal illness ;* and Tepeda, the 
remaining magistrate, Gonzalo now proposed to send hack to Castile with such 
an account of the late transactions as should vindicate his own condnet in the 
eyes of the emperor, ‘This step was opposed by Carbajal, who bluntly told his 
commander that “he had gone too far to expect favour from the erown, and 
that he had-better rely for his vindication on his pikes and nmuskets !”* 

But the ship which was to transport Tepeda was found to have suddenly 
disappeared from the port. It was the same in which Vaca de Castro was 
confined ; and that officer, not caring to trust to the forbearance of one whose 
advances on a former aceasion he haul so unceremoniously repulsed, and con- 
vinced, moreover, that his own presence could profit nothing in a land where 
he held no legitimate authority, had prevailed on the captain to sail with him 
to Panamé, Tle then crossed the tthe and embarked for Spain. The 
rumours of his coming had already preceded him, and charges were not wanting 
against him from some of those who he had otfended by his administration, 

e was accused of having carried measures with a high hand, regardless of the 
rights both of the colonist and of the native, aud, above all, of having embezzled 
the public moneys and of returning with his coffers richly freighted to Castile. 


This last was an unpardonable crime, 


* Pedro Piarro, Desenb. y Cong., MS.—The 
bbnest soldicr who tells us this was more true 
to his king than to bis kindred, At Least, he 
did not attuch bimeelf 1o Gonzalo’s party, and 
was among thoee who hurely escaped hanging 
on this occasion. He seema to have had little 
Tespect for hig namesake, 

© Zarate the judge must net be confountod 


with Zarute the bistoriun, who went out to 
Fern with the Court of Audience as contador 
reel, Toys) comptroller,—having before filled 
the office of secretary of the reyal conneil in 
Spain. 

* Gomara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. 172,— 
Garcilasse, Com, Real., Parte 2, ib, 4, cap, 22, 
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No sooner had the governor set foot in his own country than he was arrested 
and hurried to the fortress of Arevalo; and, thonch he wasafterwards removed 
to better quarters, where he was treated with the indulgence due to his tank, 
he was still kept a prisoner of state for twelve years, when the tardy tribunals 
of Castile pronounced a judgment in his favour. Ile was acqnitted of every 
charge that had been brought against him, and, so far from peculation, was 
proved to have returned home no richer than he went. Tle was released from 
confinement, reinstated in his honours and disnities, took his seat anew in the 
royal council, and enjoyed, during the remainder of his days, the consideration 
to which he was entitled by his deserts.4 The best eulogium on the wisdom 
of his administration was afforded by the tronbles brought on the colonies by 
that of his successor. The nation becarne gradually sensible of the value of 
his services ; though the manner in which they were requited by the govern- 
ment must be allowed to form a cold commentary on the gratitude of princes. 

Gonzalo Pizarro was doomed to experience a still greater disappointment 
than that caused by the escape of Vaca de Castro, in the return of Blasco 
Nunez. The vessel which bore him from the country had hardly left the 
shore when Alvarez, the judge, whether from remorse at the part which he 
liad taken, or apprehensive of the consequences of carrying back the viceroy 
to Spain, presented himself before that dignitary and announced that he was 
no longer a prisoner, At the same time he excused himself for the part he 
had taken, by his desire to save the life of Blasco Nuiez and extricate him 
from his perilous situation. He now placed the vessel a his disposal, and 
assured him it should take him wherever he chose. 

The viceroy, whatever faith he way have placed in the judge's explanation, 
eagerly availed himself of his offer. Tlis proud spirit revolted at the idea of 
returning lome in disgrace, foiled, as he had heen, in every object of his 
mission. IIe determined to try his fortune again in the land, and his only 
doubt was on what point to attempt to rally his partisans around him, At 
Panama he might remain in safety, while he invoked assistance from Nicara- 
gua and other colonies at the north. But this would be to abandon his 
government at once; and such a confession of weakness wonld have a bad 
effect on his followers in Peru. He determined, therefore, to direct his steps 
towards Quito, which, while it was within his jurisdiction, was still removed 
far enough from the theatre of the late troubles to give him time to rally and 
make head against his enemies. 

In pursuance of this purpece, the viceroy and his snite disembarked at 
Trunbez, abont the middle of October, 1544. On landing he issued a manifesto 
setting forth the violent proceedings of Gonzalo Pizarro and his followers, 
whom he denounced as traitors to their prince, and he called on all true sub- 
jects in the colony to support him in maintaining the royal authority. The 
call was not unheeded; and volunteers came in, though tardily, from San 
Miguel, Puerto Viejo, and other places on the coast, cheering the heart ot the 
viceroy with the conviction that the sentiment of loyalty was not yet extinct 
in the bosoms of the Spaniards. 

But, while thus oceupied, he received tidings of the arrival of one of 
Pizarro’s captains on the evast, with a force superior to his own. Their 
number was exaggerated ; but Blasco Nudez, without waiting to ascertain the 
truth, abandoned his position at Tumbez, and, with as much expedition as he 
could make across a wild and mountainous country half buried in snow, he 


* Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 15.—  MS., afin 1545.—Fernandez, Hist. del 
Relacion anouima, MS,—Relacion de los Su- Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 28, ott ad 
cenos del Peru, MS.—Montesinos, Annales, 
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marched to Quito, But this capital, situated at the northern extremity of his 
province, was not a favourable point for the rendezvous of his followers ; and, 
after prolonging his stay till he had received assurance from Benaleazar, the 
Joyal commander at Popayan, that he would support him with all his strength 
in the coming conflict, he made a rapid countermarch to the coast and tack 
up his position at the town of San Miguel. This was a spot well suited to his 
32 Sat lying on the great high-road along the shores of the Pacific, 
cig being the chief mart for commercial intercourse with Panama and the 
north. 
Here the viceroy erected his standard, aud in a few weeks found himself at 
the head of a force amounting to nearly five hundred in all, horse and foot, ill 
wovided with arms and ammunition, but apparently zealous in the cause. 
inding himself in suflicient strength to commence active operations, he now 
sallied forth against several of Pizarro’s captains in the neighbourhood, over 
whom he obtained some decided advantages, which renewed his confidence 
and flattered him with the hopes of re-establishing his ascendency in the 
country.* 
Durie this time Gonzalo Pizarro was not idle. He had watched with 
anxiety the viceroy’s movements, and was now convinced that it was time to 
act, and that, if he wonld not be unseated himself, he must dislodge his for 
midable rival. He accordingly placed a strong warrison under a faithful 
officer in Lima, and, after sending forward a force of some six hundred 
men by land to Trnxillo, he embarked for the same port himself, on the 
fut of March, 1545, the very day on which the viceroy had marched from 
uito. 
At Truxillo, Pizarrro put himself at the head of his little army and moved 


without loss of time against San Mignel. His rival, eager to bring their 
quarrel to an issue, would fain have marched out to give him battle; but his 


soldiers, mostly young and inexperienced levies, hastily brought tozether, were 
intimidated by the name of Pizarro, They loudly insisted on being led into 
the upper country, where they would be reinforced by Benaleazar ; and their 
unfortunate commander, like the rider of sone ummanageable steed to whose 
humours he is obliged to submit, was hurried away in a direction contrary to 
his wishes. It was the fate of Blasco Nunez to have his purposes battled alke 
by his friends and his enemies, : 
On arriving before San Miguel, Gonzalo Pizarro found, to his great mortili- 
cation, that his antagonist had left it. Without entering the town, he quick- 
ened his pace, and, after traversing a valley of some extent, reached the skirts 
of a mountain-ehain, into which Blasco Nuiiez had entered but a few hours 
before, It was late in the evening ; but Pizarro, knowing the importance of 
despatch, sent forward Carbajal with a party of light ocr to overtake the 
fugitives. That captain sueceeded in coming up with their lonely bivonae 
among the mountains at midnight, when the weary troops were buried in 
slumber, Startled from their repose by the blast of the trumpet, which, 
strange to say, their enemy had incautiously sounded,* the viceroy and his 


* Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro i Valdivia, MS, 
—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 5, cap. 14, 15.— 
Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 7, lib, 5, cap. 19, 
20.—Relacionanonima, MS.—Feruandes, Hist. 
del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 23.—Relacion de 
los Sucesos del Peru, MS.—Tbe author of the 
docurent last clted notices the strong feeling 
for the crown existing in several of the cities, 
aud mentions also the rumour of a meditated 
assault on Cuzco by the Indians. The writer 


belonged to the discomfited party of Blasco 
Nudes; and the facility with which exiles 
credit reports in their own fuvour 18 pro- 
verbial, ; 

* s* Maz Francisco Caruajal J los yua sigui- 
endo, tlegd quatro horas de la noche a dude 
estuuun: y con yna Trompeta que euaua les 
tocé arma: y sentidy por el Virey se levanto 
luegoel primero.” Fernandez, Hist. det Pera, 
Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 40. 
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iiten sprang to their feet, mounted their horses, grasped their arquebuses, and 
poured such a volley into the ranks of their assailants that Carbajal, discon- 
certed by his reception, found it prudent, with his inferior force, to retreat. 
The viceroy followed, till, fearing an ambuseade in the darkness of the night, 
he withdrew, and allowed his adversary to rejoin the main body of the army 
under Pizarro. ‘ . 

This conduet of Carbajal, by which he allowed the game to slip through his 
hands from mere carelessness, is inexplicable. It forms a singular exception 
to the habitual cantion and vigilance displayed in his .ilitary career. Had it 
been the act of any other captain, it would have cost him his head. Bat 
Pizarro, althongh greatly incensed, set too high a value on the services and 
well-tried attachment of his lieutenant to quarrel with him. Still, it was con- 
sidered of the last importaace to overtake the euemy.before he had advanced 
iueh farther to the north, where the ditficulties of the ground would greatly 
embarrass the pursuit. Carbajal, anxious to retrieve his error, was accordingly 
again placed at the head of a corps of light troops, with instructions to harass 
the enemy's march, ent otf his stores, and keep him in check, if possible, till 
the arrival of Pizarro.’ i d 

But the viceroy had profited by the recent delay to gain considerably on his 
pursuers, His roar led across the valley of Caxas, a broad, uncultivated dis- 
trict, affording little sustenance for man or beast. Day after day his troops 
held on their march throngh this dreary region, intersected with barranecas 
and recky ravines that added incredibly to their toil, Their prineipal food was 
the parched corn, which nsnally formed the nonrishuent of the travelling 
ludiaus, though hell of much less acconnt by the Spaniards ; and this meagre 
fave was reinforced by such herbs as they found on the wayside, which, for 
want of better nteusils, the soldiers were fain to boil in their helmets.® Carba- 
jal, meanwhile, pressed on them so close that their baggage, ammunition, and 
sometinies their mules, fell into his hands, The indefatigable warrior was 
always on their track, by day and by night, allowing them scarcely any repose, 
a Hee) no tent, and lay down in their arms, with their steeds standing 
saddled beside them ; and hardly had the weary sollier closed his eyes when 
he was startled by the ery that the enemy was pon him.’ 

At length the harassed followers of Blaseo Nunez reached the depoblacdo, 
or desert of Paltos, which stretches towards the north for many a dreary 
league, The ground, intersected by numerous streams, has the character of a 
great quagmire, and men and horses floundered abeut in the stagnant waters, 
or with diticulty worked their way over the marsh, or opened a passage throngh 
the tangled underwood that shot up in rank luxuriance from the surface. The 
wayworn horses, without food, except such as they could pick up in the wilder- 
hess, were often spent with travel, and, becoming unserviceable, were left to die 
an the road, with their hamstrings ent, that they might he of no use to the 
enemy ; though more frequently they were despatched to afford a miserable 
banquet to their masters." Many of the men now fainted by the way from 


* Fernandes, Hist. del Peru, ubi supra — 
Herrera, Hist. general, dec. 7, Lib. 9, cap. 22. 
~~ Gurcilasso, Com. Real., lib, 4, cap. 26. 

* “Canminands, pues, comiende algunas Jer- 
vaa, (ue cucim en las Celudas, quando para- 
ban 4 dar uliento a los Cuballos," Herrera, 
Hist. ceveral, dec. 7, lib, 9, qup. 24. 

* T sin que en too cl camino los vnos, ni 
los otrus, quitasen las Sillas @ los Cuballos, 
annie cp este caso estibu mas alerta la Gente 


del Visorei, porque si algun pequefio rato de 
la Noche reposaban, era vestidus, i tentendo 
siempre los Cuballos del Cabestro, sin esperur 
4 poner ‘Toldos, ni 4 aderegar las otras formus, 
que se suelen tener para ataur lus Caballos de 
Noche," Zarate, Cong, del Peru, lib. 5, cap. 24, 

* «Ten canaandose él Caballo, le desjarre- 
taha, | le dexaha, porque sus contrarios no se 
Seeneetianen deel.” Zarate, Cong. del Peru, 
uc. cit, ‘ 
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mere exhaustion, or loitered in the woods, unable to keep up with the march. 
And woe to the straggler who fell into the heads of Carhajal, at least if he had 
once belougeil to the party of Pizarro, The mere suspicion of treason sealed 
his doom with the unrelenting soldier." 

The sufferings of Pizarro and his troop were scarcely Jess than those of the 
viceroy ; thongh they were somewhat mitigated hy the natives of the country, 
who, With ready instinct, discerned which party was the strongest, and, of 
course, the most to be feared. But, with every alleviation, the chieftain’s 
sufferings were terrible. It was repeating the dismal scenes of the expedition 
to the Amazon. ‘lhe soldiers of the Conquest must be admitted to have 
purchased their at dearly. 

Yet the viceroy had one source of disquietude greater perhaps than any 
arising from physical suffering, ‘This was the distrust of his own followers, 
There were several of the principal cavaliers in his snite whom he suspected of 
being in correspondence with the enemy, and even of designing to betray him 
_into their hands. He was sowell convinced of this that he canse two of these 
oflicers to be pnt to death on the march: and their dead bodies, as they lay 
by the roadside, meeting the eye of the soldier, told him that there were others 
to be feared in these frightful solitudes besides the enemy in his rear.'* 

Another cavalier, who held the chief command under the viceroy, was exe- 
ented, after a more formal investigation of his ease, at the first place where 
the army halted, At this distance of time it is impossible to determine how 
far the suspicions of Blasco Nuiiez were founded on truth, The julgments of 
contemporaries are at variance.’* In times of political ferment, the opinion of 
the writer is generally determined by the complexion of his party. To judge 
from the character of Blasco Nufiez, jealous and irritable, we inight suppose 
him to have acted without sufficient cause. But this consideration is counter- 
balanced hy that of the facility with which his followers swerved from their 
allegiance to their commander, who seems to have had so light a hold on their 
attections that they were shaken off by the least reverse of fortune. Whether 
his suspicious were well or ill founded, the efleet was the same on_ the 
mind of the viceroy. With an enemy in his rear whom he dared not fight, 
a followers whom he dared not trust, the cup of his calamities was nearly 

ull. 

At length he issued forth on firm ground, and, passing through Tomebamba, 
Blasco Nuiiez re-entered his northern capital of Quito, But luis reception was 
not so cordial as that which he had before expenenced. Le now came as a 
fugitive, with a formidable enemy in pursnit ; and he was soon made to feel 
that the surest way to receive support is not to need it. 

Shaking from his feet the dust of the disloyal city, whose superstitions 
people were alive to many an omen that boded his approaching ruin,’* the 


Had it not been for Gonzalo Pixarro's 
interfirence,” says Fernandez, “* many more 
would have been bung vp by his lieutenant, 
who pleasantly quoted the old Spanish pro- 
verb, * The fewer of our enemies the better.” 
De los enemigos, los menos, Ist. del Pera, 
Parte 1, bib, 1, eap, 40. 

© Los afligidos Seldados, que por el can- 
sancio de los Caballos (han A pie con terrible 
angustia, por la persecucion de los Enemigos, 
que fban cerca, 1 por la faciga de Ja hambre, 
quando vieron los Cuerpos de los dos Capitanes 
Muertos en aquel camine quedaroy atonites.”” 
Herrera, Hist. general, dec, 7, lib. 9, cap, 25. 

~ Fernandez, who held a loyal pen, and one 


anfficlently friendly ty the viceroy, afterstating 
tht the officers whon the Latter put to death 
hud served him to that time with their lives 
and furtines, dismisses (he affair with the 
temperate reflection that men formed different 
judgments on it: “Sobre estas muertes uuo 
en el Perd varios ¥ contrarios jurzies ¥ opini- 
ones, de culpa y de su deseargo."” (Hist, del 
Peru, Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 41.) Gomara says, 
more unequivocally, All condemned it.’ 
(Hise. de las Ind, cap. 167.) The weight of 
opinion seems to have been against the 
viceroy. 

'* Some of these omens recorded by the 
listorian—unos the howling of dogs—were cer- 
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unfortnnate commander held on his way towards Pastos, in the jmisdiction of 
Benaleaziur. Pizarro and his forces entered Quito not long after, apes cee ee 
that, with all his diligence, the enemy still eluded his pursuit. He halted only 
to breathe his men, and, declaring that “he would follow up the viceroy to the 
North Sea bat he would overtake him,” he resumed his march. At Pastos 
he nearly accomplished his object. His advanee-guard came up with Blasco 
Nuiiez as the latter was halting on the opposite bank of a rivulet. Pizarro’s 
men, fainting from toil and heat, staggered feebly to the water-side to slake 
their burning thirst, and it would have been easy for the viceroy’s troops, re- 
freshed hy repose and superior in number to their foes, to have routed them. 
Bat Blasco Nuiiez could not bring his soldiers to the charge. They had tled 
so long before their enemy that the mere sight of him filled their hearts with 
panic, aud they would have no more thought of turning against him than the 
hare would turn against the hound that pursnes her. ‘l'heir safety, they felt, 
was to fly, not to fight, and they profited by the exhaustion of their pursuers 
ouly ta quicken their retreat. A 

Gonzalo Pizarro continued the chase some leagues beyond Pastos ; when, 
finding himself carried farther than he desired into the territories of Benal- 
eazar, and not caring to encounter this formidable captain at disadvantage, he 
came toa halt, and, notwithstanding his magnificent vaunt abont the North 
Sea, ordered a retreat, and made a rapid countermarch on Quito. Here he 
found ocenpation in repairing the wasted spirits of his troops, and in strength- 
ening himself with fresh reinforeements, which much increased his numbers ; 
thongh these were again diminished by a body that he detached under Carbajal 
to suppress an insurrection which he now learned had broken out in the south, 
It was headed ty Diego Centeno, one of his own officers, whom he had established 
in La Plata, the inhabitants of which place had joined in the revolt and raised 
the standard for the crown, With the rest of his forces, Pizarro resolved to remain 
at Quito, awaiting the hour when the viceroy wonld re-enter his dominions ; as 
the tiger crouches by some spring in the wilderness, patiently awaiting the 
return of his vietims. 

Meanwhile Blaseo Nuiiez had pushed forward his retreat to Popayan, the 
capital of Benaleazar’s province. [ere he was kinilly reecived by the people ; 
and his soldiers, reduced by desertion and disease to one-fifth of their origin 
nuiniber, rested from the unparalleled fatigues of a march which had continued 
for more than two hundred Jeagnes."* It was nat long before he was joined 
by Cabrera, Benaleazar’s lieutenant, with a stout reinforcement, and, soon 
after, hy that chieftain himself. His whole force now amounted to nearly four 
luindred men, most of them in good condition and well trained in the school of 
American warfare, His own men were sorely deficient both in arms and 
ammunition; and he set about repairing the want by building furnaces for 


manufacturing aryuebuses and pikes.'? 


tainly no miracles: “En esta lamentable, i 
angustiosa partida, muchos afirmaron, haver 
visto por el Aire mnechos Cometas, i que qua- 
drillas de Perros andaban por les Culles, dando 
grandes i temerosos aliullilus, i los Hombres 
wndaban asombrades, | tera de si.” Herrera, 
Hist. general, dec. 7, lib, LO, cap. 4. 

" Herrera, Hist, geacral, dec. 7, lib. 10, 
cup. 4. 

This retreat of Blasco Nufiez may un- 
doubtedly compare, if not in duration, at least 
in sharpness of suffering, with any expedition 
in the New World,—save, indeed, that of 


One familiar with the history of these 


Gonzalo Pizarro himself tothe Amazon, The 
particulars of ft may be found, with more or 
less amplification, in Zarate, Cong. del Peru, 
lib. S, cap. 18, 20,—Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro 
a Valdivia, MS,..—Hervera, Hist. general, dec. 
7, lib. 9, cap, 20-26,—PFernandez, Hist. del 
Veru, Parte 1, lib. 1, cap, 40, et seq,.—MRela- 
cion de los Sucesos del Peru, MS.,.—Relacion 
auenima, MS.,—Moutesinos, Annales, MS., 
ao 1545, 

_'* “Proveid, que se tragese alli todo el 
hierro que se pudo baver en lu Provincia, 
buset Maestros, i biga aderegar Fraguas, ien 
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times is surprised to see the readiness with which the Spanish adventurers 
turned their hands to various trades and handicrafts usually requiring a long 
apprenticeship. They displayed the dexterity so necessary to settlers in a new 
country, where every man must become in some degree his own artisan, Bnt 
this state of things, however favourable to the ingenuity of the artist, is not 
very penioes to the advancement of the art; and there can be little doubt 
that the weapons thns made by the soldiers of Blasco Nuiez were of the most 
rude and imperfect construction, 

As week after week rolled away, Gonzalo Pizarro, though fortified with the 

tience of a Spanish soldier, felt uneasy at the protracted stay of Llasco 

uiez in the north, and he resorted to stratagem to decoy him from his 
retreat. He marched ont of Quito with the greater part of his forees, pre- 
tending that he was going to support his lieutenant in the south, while he left 
@ garrison in the city under the command of Puelles, the same otlicer who had 
formerly deserted from the viceroy. These tidings he took great care should 
be conveyed to the enemy’s camp, The artifice sneceeded as he wished. Blasco 
Nuiiez and his followers, confident in their superiority over Poelles, did not 
hesitate for a moment to profit by the supposed absence of Pizarro, Abandon- 
ing Popayan, the viceroy, early in January, 1546, moved by rapid marches 
towards the south. But before he reached the place of his destination he 
became apprised of the snare into which he had been drawn, He conununi- 
cated the fact to his officers; but he had already snffered so much from 
suspense that his only desire now was to bring his quarrel with Pizarro to the 
final arbitrament of arms. 

That chief, meanwhile, had been well informed, through his spies, of the 
viceroy’s movements. On learning the departure of the latter from Popayan, 
he had re-entered Quito, joined his forces with those of Puelles, and, issuing 
from the capital, had taken up a strong position about three leagnes to the 
north, on a high ground that commanded a stream across which the eneny 
Toust pass. It was not long hefore the latter came in sight, and Blasco Nutiez, 
as night began to fall, established himself on the opposite bank of the rivulet. 
Tt was so near to the enemy’s quarters that the voices of the sentinels could 
be distinctly heard in the opposite camps, and they did not fail to salute one 
another with the epithet of “traitors.” In these civil wars, as we have seen, 
each party claimed for itself the exclusive merit of loyalty." 

But Benaleazar soon saw that Pizarro's position was too strong to be assailed 
with any chance of success. Tle proposed, therefore, to the viceroy to draw ott 
his forces secretly in the night, and, making a détonr_round the hills, to fall 
on the enemy’s rear, where ‘he would be least prepared to receive them. The 
counsel was approved ; and no sooner were the two hosts shrouded from each 
other's eyes by the darkness than, leaving his catnp-fires burning to deceive 
the enemy, Blasco Nufiez broke up his quarters and began his circnitons 
march in the direction of Quito. But either he had been misinformed or his 
guides misled him; for the roads proved so impracticable that he was eot- 
pelled to make a circuit of such extent that dawn broke before he drew near 
the point of attack. Finding that he must now abandon the advantage of a 
surprise, he pressed forward to Quito, where he arrived with men and horses 
sorely fatigued by a night-march of eight leagues from a point which by the 


breve tiempo se forfaron en ellus‘docientos —-ynes & Jos otros, fundando, que cada vno sus- 

Arcabuees, con todos sus aparejos.” Zarate, tentaba la voz del Rei, iasi estuvierou toda 

Cong, del Peru, ib. 5, cap. 84. aqnelia noche aguardundy"' Zarate, Cong. 
Que se legaron i hablar los Corredores del Piru, 1b, 5, cap. 34. 

de ambus purtes, Hamandose Traidures los 
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It was a fatal error on the eve 
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direct route would not have exceeded three. 
of an engagement."" + 

He ree | the capital nearly deserted by the men. They had all joined the 
standard of Pizarro; for they had now caught the general spirit of disaffec- 
tion, and looked upon that chief as their protector from the oppressive ordi- 
nances, Pizarro was the representative of the people. Greatly moved at this 
desertion, the unhappy viceroy, lifting his hands to heaven, exclaimed, “‘ Is it 
thus, Lord, that thou abandonest thy servants?” The women and children: 
came ont, and in vain offered him food, of which he stood obvionsly in need, 
asking him, at the same time, “ why he lad come there to die.” His followers, 
with more indifference than their commander, entered the houses of the in- 
habitants, and uneeremoniously appropriated whatever they could find to 
appease the cravings of appetite. 

enaleazar, Who saw the temerity of giving battle in their present condition, 
reconmended the viceroy to try the ellect of negotiation, and offered himself 
to go to the enemy’s camp and arrange, if vossible, terms of accommodation 
with Pizarro. But Blasco Nuiiez, if he had desponded for a moment, had now 
recovered his wonted constancy, aud le proudly replied, “ There is no faith to 
he kept with traitors, We have come to fight, not to parley ; and we must 
do our duty like good and loyal cavaliers. I will do mine,” be continued ; 
“and be assured I will be the first man to break a lance with the enemy.” ” 

He then called his troops together, and addressed to them a few words pre- 
paratory to marching. “ You are all brave men,” he said, “and loyal to your 
sovereign, For my own part, I hold life as little in comparison with my duty 
to my prince, Yet Jet us not distrust onr success: the Spaniard, in a good 
cause, has often overcome greater odds than these, And we are fighting for 
the right: it is the cause of God,—the cause of God,” he concluded ; and 
the soldiers, kindled by his generons ardour, answered him with huzzas that 
went to the heart of the wnfortunate commander, little accustomed of late to 
this display of enthusiasm. 

It was the eighteenth of January, 1546, when Blasco Nusiez marched out at. 
the head of his array from the ancient city of Quito. IIe had proceeded but 
a mile** when he came in view of the enemy formed along the crest of some 
high lands which, by a gentle swell, rose gradually from the plains of Ana- 
yuito. Gonzalo Pizarro, greatly chagrined on ascertaining the departure of 
the viceroy, early in the morning had broken up his camp and directed his 
arch on the capital, fully resolved that his enemy should not escape him. 

The viceroy’s troops now, coming to a halt, were formed in order of battle. 
A small boily of arquebusiers was stationed in the advance to begin the fight. 


* For the preceding pages, see Zarate, 
Cong, det Peru, lib, 5, cap. 34, 35,—Gonura, 
Hist. de las Lnd., cap. 167,—Carta de Gonzalo 
Vizarro 4 Valdivia, MS.—Montesinos, An- 


Herrera, though his work is arranged on the 
chronological system of annals, is by no means: 
ituMmacvlate us to bisdates. Quintana has ¢x- 
posed several glaring anachronisms of the 


nales, MS., aho 1546,—Fernandez, Hist. del 
Peru, Parte J, lib. 1, cap. 50-52.—Herrera, in 
his account of these transections, has fallen 
Into a strange confusion of dates, ixing the 
time of the viceroy's entry inte Quito on the 
loth of January, aud thet of bis battle wit 
Pizureo pine days later. (Hist. general, dec. 
8, lib, 1, cup. 1.) This last event, which, by 
the testimony of Fernandez, was on the 13th 
of the month, was, by the agreement of euclt 
contern porary authorities as T have consulted, 

ay stated in the text,—on the evening of the 
Sawe dey in which the vicery entered Quite, 


historian in the earlier period of the Peruvian 
conquest. See his Espaiulea célebres, tom. 
ii, Appendix No. 7, 

= “Yo os prometo, que la primers liga que 
se Tompa en los enemigos, sea la mia (y assi 
lo cumplio)."" Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, 
Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 53. 

= s*Que de Dios es la causa, de Dios es la 
causes, de Dios es lacausa.” Zarate, Cong, deb 
Peru, lib. 5, cap. a5, 
*Un quarts de legua de Ja ciudad.” 
Carte de Gonza Pizarro a Valdivia, MS. 
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The remainder of that corps was distributed among the spearmen, who occu- 
pied the centre, protected on the tanks by the horse, drawn up in two nearly 
eyual squadrons. The cavalry amounted to about one hundred and forty, 
being little inferior to that on the other side, though the whole number of the 
viceroy’s forces, being less than four hundred, did not much exceed the half 
of his rival’s. On the right, and in front of the royal banner, Blaseo Nuiiez, 
mounceyed by thirteen chosen cavaliers, took his station, prepared to head the 
attac 

Pizarro had formed his troops in a corresponding manner with that of his 
adversary. They mustered about seven hundred in all, well appointed, in 
good condition, and olficered by the best knights in Peru.t? As, notwith- 
standing his superiority of numbers, Pizarro did not seem inclined to abandon 
his advantageous position, Blaseo Nuiiez gave orders to alvance. The action 
commenced with the arquebusiers, and in a few moments the dense clouds of 
smoke, rolling over the field, obscured every object ; for it was late in the day, - 
and the light was rapidly fading. 

The infantry, levelling their pikes, now advanced under cover of the smoke, 
and were soon hotly engaged with the opposite files of spearmen. Then came 
the charge of the cavalry, which—notwithstanding they were thrown into 
some disorder by the fire of Pizarro’s arquebusiers, far superior in mumber to 
their own—was conducted with such spirit that the enemy's harse were com- 

ed to reel and fall back before it. But it was only to gather up their 
strength, and, like an overwhelming wave, Pizarro’s troopers rushed on their 
foes, driving them along the slope and bearing down man and horse in indis- 
criminate ruin. Yet these, in turn, at length rallied, cheered on by the cries 
and desperate efforts of their officers. The lances were shivered, and they 
fought hand to hand with swords and battle-axes mingled together in wild con- 
fusion, But the struggle was of no long duration ; for, though the numbers 
were neatly equal, the viceroy’s cavalry, jaded by the severe mareh of the 
previous night,** were no match for their antagonists. The ground was strewn 
with the wreck of their bodies ; and horses and riders, the dead and the dying, 
lay heaped on one another, Cabrera, the brave lieutenant of Benaleazar, 
was slain, and that commander was thrown ander his horse’s feet, covered 
with wounds, and left for dead on the field. Alvarez, the judye, was mortally 
wounded. Both he and his colleague Cepeila weve in the action, thong 
ranged on opposite sides, fighting as if they had been bred to arms, not to the 
peaceful profession of the law 

Yet Blaseo Nuiiez and his companions maintained a brave struggle on the 
right of the fie The viceroy had kept his word by being the first to break 
his lance against the enemy, and hy a well-directed blow had borne a cavalier, 
named Alonso de Montalvo, clean out of his saddle. But he was at length 
overwhelmed by numbers, and, as his companions one after another fell by 
his side, he was left uearly unprotected. He was already wounded, when a 
hlow on the head from the battle-axe of a soldier struck him from his horse, 
and he fell stunned on the ground. Had his person been known, he might 
have been taken alive ; Int he wore a sobre-vest of Indian eotton over his 
armour, which concealed the military order of St. James and the other badges 
of his rank. 


© ‘The amount of the numbers on both sides 
fs variously given. as nsual, making, however, 
more than the u-nal difference in the relative 
grocebigein since the sum total is 20 smull. 
have conformed cto the statements of the 


best-instructed writers, Pizurro estimates his 


adversary’s force at jour hundred and fifty 
men, und bis own at only six hundred,—an 
estimate, i¢ may be remarked, that « 
Moke that given by the text auy less ¢ 
2 Zarate, Cong, del Peru, lib, 5, cap. 35. 
© Ile wore this dress, suys Garcilassy de la 
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Tlis person, however, was soon recognized hy oue of Pizarro’s followers, wha 
not improbably had once followed the viceroy's banner. The soldier imme- 
diately pointed him out to the Licentiate Carbajal. This person was the 
brother of the cavalier whom, as the reader may remember, Blasco Nuiez had 
sa rashly put to death in his palace at Lima. “The licentiate had afterwards 
tiken service nuder Pizarro, and, with several of his kindred, was pledged to 
take vengeance on the viceroy. Instantly riding up, he taunted the fallen 
commitnder with the murder of his brother, and was in the act of dismounting 
to despatch him with his own band, when Puelles, remonstrating on this, as 
an act of decradation, commanded one of his attendants, a black slave, to cut 
off the vieeroy's head. ‘This the fellow exeented with a single stroke of his 
sibre, while the wretched man, perhaps then dying of his wounds, uttered no 
word, lt, with eyes imploringly turned up towards heaven, received the fatal 
blow? The head was then ferns aloft on a pike, and some were brutal 
enough to pluck out the gray hairs from the beard and set them in their caps, 
as vrisly trophies of their victory.’ The fate of the day was now decided, Yet 
still the in antry made a brave stand, keeping Pizurro’s horse at bay with 
their bristling array of pikes. But their numbers were thinned by the arque- 
busiers ; and, thrown into disorder, they could no Ionger resist the onset of 
the horse, who broke into their column and soon scattered and drove them off 
the ground. The pursuit was neither long nor bloody ; for darkness came on, 
Fa Pizarro bade his trumpets sound, to call his men together under their 

anners. 

Though the action lasted but a short time, nearly one-third of the viceroy’s 
troops had perished, ‘The loss of their opponents was inconsiderable.** Several 
of the vanquished cavaliers took refuge in the churches of Quito. But they 
were driugsed from the sanctuary, and some—probably those who had once 
espoused the canse of Pizarro—were led to execution, and others banished to 
Chili. The greater part were pardoned by the conyneror. Genaleazar, who 
recovered from his wounds, was permitted to return to his government, on con- 
dition of no more bearing arms against Pizarro. His troops were invited to 
take service under the banner of the vietor, who, however, never treated them 
with the confidence shown to his ancient partisans. He was greatly displeased 
at the indignities offered to the viceroy, whose mangled remains he caused to be 
buried, with the honours due to his rank, in the cathedral at Quito. Gonzale 
Pizarro, attired in black, walked as chief mourner in the procession, It was 
usual with the Pizarros, as we have seen, to pay these obituary honours to 
their vietims.*? 

Vega, that he'might fare no better than a 
common soldier, but take his chance with the 
rest. (Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 4, cup. 34.) 
Vizarre gives him credit for no such maguani- 


flaquega en el Visorrel, ni habld palabra, ni 
higo mus movimiento, que algar los ojos al 
Cielo, dando muestras de mucha Christiandad, 
icoustuncia.” Nerrera, Hist. general, dec. 8, 


tour intent, According to him, the viceroy 
assumed this disguise that, his rank being 
unknown, be might have the better chance for 
escape. It must be confessed thut this is the 
ken-ral motive for a disguise, “L£ Blasco 
Nuhea juse mucha diligencia pur poder buirse 
si pudiers, porque venia yvestido con una 
camisera de Yndios por no ser conocido, i no 
quiso Tins porque pagase yuantos males por 
bu causa se hiavian hecho." Carta de Gonzalo 
Pizarro i Valdivia, MS, 

* Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib, 1, 
cap, 54.—Zuarate, Cone. del Pern, lb. 5, cap. 
35.—" Mando a un Negro que traia, que le 
cortase lu Cabega. t cn todo esto no se conocié 


lib. 1, cap. 3. 

“? « Aviendo algunos capitanes y personas 
arrancado y pelado algunas de sus Blancas ¥ 
leales baruas, para traer por empresa, y Jub 
de la Torre las traxo despues publicamente 
en la gorra por Ja ciudad de los Reyes.” Fer- 
nandez, Hist, del Veru, Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 54, 

"The estimates of killed and wounded In 
thia action are as discordant as usual. Some 
carry the viceroy’s loss to two hundred, while 
Gonzulo Pizarro rates his own at only seven 
kUled and but afew wounded. But how rarely 
is it that a faithful bulletin is issued by the 
parties engaged in the action ! 

~ For the accounts of the battle of Afia- 
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Such was the sad end of Blasco Nuiiez Vela, first viceroy of Peru. It was 
Jess than two years since he had set foot in the country, a period of unmiti- 
ted disaster and disgrace. His misfortunes may be imputed partly to cir 
cumstances and partly to his own character, The minister of an odious and 
sppreas"s law, he was intrusted with no discretionary power in the execution 
of it.” Yet every man may, to a certain extent, claim the right to such a 
ower ; since toexecute a commission which cirenmstances show must certainly 
lefeat the object for which it was designed would be absurd. But it requires 
sagacity to determine the existence of such a contingency, and moral courage 
to assume the responsibility of acting on it. Such a erisis is the severest test 
of character. ‘To dave to disobey from a paramount sense of duty is a paradox 
that a little sou! can hardly comprehend, Unfortunately, Blasco Nunez wasa 
pedantic martinet, a man of narrow views, who could not feel himself autho- 
rized under any circumstances to swerve from the letter of the law.  Putled 
up by his brief authority, moreover, he considered opposition to the ordinances 
as treason to himself ; and thus, identifying himself with his commission, he 
was prompted by personal feelings quite as much as by those of a public and 
patriotic nature. 

Neither was the viceroy’s character of a kind that tended to mitigate the 
oilinm of his measures and reconcile the people to their exeention. It afforded 
a strong contrast to that of his rival Pizarro, whose frank, chivalrous hearing, 
and generous confidence in his followers, made lim universally popular, blinding 
their judyments and giving to the worse the semblance of the better cause. 
Blaseo Nuiez, on the contrary, irritable and suspicions, placed himself in a 
false position with all whom he approached ; for a suspicicus temper creates 
an atmosphere of distrust around it that kills every kindly affection. His first 
step was to alienate the members of the Audience who were sent to act in 
concert with him, But this was their fault us well as his, since they were its 
much too Jax as he was too severe in the interpretation of the Jaw.’ He 
next alienated and outraged the people whom he was appointed to govern. 
And, lastly, he disgusted his own friends, and too often turned them into 
enemies ; so that in his final struggle for power and for existence he was 
obliged to rely on the arm of the stranger. Yctin the catalogue of his qualities 
we must not pass in silence over his virtues, There are two to the credit of 
which he is undeniably entitled,—a loyalty which shone fhe brighter amidst 
the general defection around him, and a constancy under misfortime which 


” Garcilasso’s reflections on this point are 


quito, rather summarily despatched by most 
writers, aee Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro a Val- 
divia, MS.—Gomara, Hist. de tas Indd., cap. 
170.—Terrera, Hist. general, dee, &, lib. 1, 
cap, 1-3.—Pedro Pizarro, Desenb, y Cong., 
MS.—Zurate, Cong. del Peru, lib, 5, cap. 35. 
—Montesinos, Annales, MS,, ofio 1546.—Gar- 
cilasso, Com, Real,, Parte 2, lib, 4, cap, 4-45, 
—Pernandez, Hist. det Peru, Parte 1, lib. 1, 
cap, 53, 54.—Gonzalo Pizarro seems to regard 
the battle as a sort of judicial trial by combat, 
in which Heaven, by the result, plainly indi- 
cated the right. is remarks are edifying = 
« Por donde pareceré claramente que Nuestro 
Seftor fué servido este se viniese & meter en 
tas manos para quitarnos de tantcs cuidudos, 
i que pagase quantos males hayia fecho er la 
tierra, Ja qual quedé tan asosegada i tan en 
paz iservicio de S,M. como lo estuve en ti 
empo del Marques mi hermano.” Carta de 
Gonzalo Pizarro & Valdivia, MS. 


commendably tolerant: “Assi scald) este 
bnen canallero, por querer porfiar tanto en la 
execncion de lo que nia sn Rey ni a aquel 
Reyno conuenias donde se cansnron tatitos 
muertes y datos de Espanoles, y de Vndies : 
aunque no tune tanta culpa come se le atri- 
buye, porque Head preciso mandate de lo que 
hizé,"" Com. Real, Parte 2, lib, 4, cap. Si. 

“ Blasco Nuhes characterived the four 
judges of the Audience in a manner more 
concise Chan complimentary,—a boy, a mad- 
man, a booby, and adunce! ** Decia muchas 
veees Blasco Nudez, que le bavian dado el 
Emperador i su Consejo de Indias vn Moco, 
un Loco, un Necio, vn Tonto por Oldores, que 
asi ly bavian heebo como ellos eran, Moco 
era Cepeda, i Homuln Loco & Juan Alwurez, i 
Necio A Tejada, que no sabia Latin.” Ge- 
mari, Hist, de las ind, cap. 171. 
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might challenge the respect even of his enemies. But, with the most liberal 
allowance for its merits, it ean scarcely be doubted that a person more mcom- 
petent to the task assigned him could not have been found im Castile. : 
The victory of Ahaquito was received with general joy in the neighbenring 
cupital : all the cities of Peru Jooked on it as sealing the downtall of the 
detested ordinances, aud the name of Gonzalo Pizarro was sounded from one 
end of the country to the other as that of its deliverer. That chief continued 
to prolong his stay in Quito during the wet season, dividing his time between 
the licentions pleasures of the reckless adventurer and the cares of business 
that now pressed on him as ruler of the state, Ilis administration was stained 
with fewer acts of violence than might have been expected from the circun- 
stances of his situation. So long as Carbaial, the counsellor in whom he 
unfortnoately placed greater reliance, was absent, Gouzalo sanctioned no 
execution, it was observed, but according to the forms of Jaw.*? He rewarded 
his followers by new grants of land, and detached several on expeditions,—to 
no greater distance, lowever, than would leave it in his power readily to recall 
them. Ile made varions provisions for the welfare of the natives, and some, 
in particnlay, for instrneting them in the Christian faith. He paid attention 
to the faithful collection of the royal dues, urging on the eolonists that they 
should deport themselves so as to conciliate the good will of the crown and 
induce a revocation of the ordinances, His administration, in short, was so 
eonducted that even the austere Gasca, his successor, allowed “it was a good 
government, for a tyrant.” * : ; : 
At length, in July, 1546, the new governor hade adien to Quito, and, leaving 
there a sutlicient garrison under his officer Puelles, began his journey to the 
south It was a triumphal prouress, and everywhere on the real he was 
received with enthusiasm hy the people. At Truxillo the citizens came out in 
a body to weleome him, and the elerey chanted authems in his honour, extol- 
ling him as the “ victorious prince,” and imploring the Almighty “to lengthen 
his days and give him honour.”** At Lima it was proposed to clear away 
some of the buildings and open a new street for his entrance, which might 
ever after bear the name of the yvietor. But the politic chieftain declined this 
flattering tribute, and modestly preferred to enter the city by the usual way. 
A procession was formed of the citizens, the soldiers, and the clersy, and 
Pizarro made his ehtry into the capital with two of bis principal captains on 
foot holding the reins of his charger, while the Archbishop of Lima, and the 
Bishops of Cuzco, Quito, and Bogota, the last of whom had lately come to the 
city to be consecrated, rode by his side. The streets were strewn with boughs, 
the walls of the houses lmng with showy tapestries, and triumphal arches were 


" The account of Blasco Nunez Vela rests 
chiefly on the aihority of loyal writers, some 
of whom wrote after heir return to Castile, 
‘They would, therefore, more naturally lean 
to the side of the true representative of the 
crown than to that of the rebel, Indeed, the 
only voice raised decidedly in favour of Tie 
zartu is his own,—a very snapicious authority. 
Yet, with all the presi/yes mm his favour, the 
ailwinistration of Blasen Nunes, from aniver- 
sal testimony, was a total failure. And there 
is little tointerest us in the story of the man, 
except his unparalleled misfortunes aud the 
firmness with which he bore them, 

~*~ “Nunca Pigarro,en ausencia de Fran- 
ciseo de Carvajal,sn Maestre de Campo, math, 
Ri consintié niatar Espatiol, sin que todos, los 


mas de su Consejo, la aprobasen : i emtoners: 
con Proceso en forma de Derecho, i confessdos 
oo Gowara, Ilist. de las Ind., cap. 
172, 5 

“ Gomara, Hist. de las Ind., nbi supra.— 
Fernandez gives a less favourable picture of 
tionzalu's administration, (Hist. det Peru, 
Parte 1, lib, 1, cap, 54; lib. 2, cap. 23.) Fer- 
nandez wrote af the instunce of the court; 
{romara, thongh present at court, wrote to 
please himself. ‘The praise of Gomara is lees 
suspicions than the censure of Fernandez. 

~ © Vietorioso Principe, hagate Dios dicha- 
so, i bienaventurado, é] te mantenga, i te con» 


serve.’ Herrera, Hist. general, dec. %, lid: 2, 
cap. a 
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thrown over the way in honour of the victor. Every balcony, veranda, and 
house-top was crowded with spectators, who sent up huzzas, loud and long, 
saluting the victorious soldier with the titles of “ Liberator and Protector of 
the people.” The bells rang out their joyous peal, as on his former entrance 
into the capital ; and, amidst strains of enlivening music and the blithe sounds 
of jubilee, Gonzalo held on his way to the palace of his brother. Peru was 
once more placed under the dynasty of the Pizarros.?* 

Deputies came from different parts of the country, tendering the congratu- 
lations of their respective cities ; and every one eagerly urged his own claims 
to consideration for the services he had rendered in the revolution. Pizarro 
at the same time received the welcome intelligence of the success of his arms 
in the south. Diego Centeno, as before stated, had there raised the standard 
of rebellion, or rather of loyalty to his sovereign. He had made himself master 
of La Plata, and the spirit of insurrection had spread over the broad pro- 
vince of Chareas. Carbajal, who had been sent against him from Quito, after 
repairing to Lima, had passed at once to Cuzeo, and there, strengthening his 
forces, had descended by rapid marches on the refractory district. Ceuteno 
did not trust himself in the fielkt against this formidable champion. He 
retreated with his troops into the fastnesses of the sierra, Carbajal pursued, 
following on his track with the pertinacity of a bloodhound, over mountain 
and moor, through forests and dangerous ravines, allowing him ne respite by 
day or by night. Eating, drinking, sleeping in his saddle, the veteran, eighty 
years of age, saw his own followers tire one after another, while he urged on 
the chase, like the wild huntsman of Birger, as if endowed with an unearthly 
frame, oa ae of fatigue! During ths terrible pursuit, whieh continued 
for more than two hundred Jeagnes over a savage country, Centeno found 
himself abandoned by most of his followers. Such of them as fell into Carba- 
jal’s hands were sent to speedy execution ; for that inexorable chief had no 
mercy on those who had been false to their party.” At length, Centeno, with 
a handful of men, arrived on the borders of the Pacific, and there, separating 
from one another, they provided, each in the best way he could, for their own 
safety. Their Jeader fonnd an asylum in a cave in the mountains, where he 
was secretly fed by an Indian curaca till the time again came for him to unfurl 
the standard of revolt.** 

Carbajal, after some further decisive movements, whieh fully established the 
ascendency of Pizarro over the south, returned in triumph to La Plata. There 
he oceupied himself with working the silver-mines of Potosi, in which'a vein 
recently opened promised to make richer returns than any yet discovered in 
Mexico or Peru ;* and he was soon enabled to send large remittances te Lima, 


- For an account of this pageant,see Pedro 

Pizarro, Descub. y Cong, MS,.—Llerrera, Hist. 
neral, dec. , lib. 2, cap, 9.—Zarate, Conq. 

fit Peru, lib. 6, cap, 5.—Carta de Gonzalo 
izarre A Valdivia, MS. 

* pollando los arboles con sus enerpos, 
“peopling the trees with their bodice," suys 
Fernandes, strongly ; alluding to the manner 
in which the ferovions officer bung wp his 
Captives on the branches. 

the expedition of Carbajal, see Ier- 
rera, Hist. generat, dee. 8, lib, 1, cap. 9, et seq. 
—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib, 6, cap, 1-—iur- 
cilaseo, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 4, cap. 24, 24, 
46, 39.—Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, 
lib. 2, cap. 1, et seq.—Curta de Gonzalo Pi- 
varro & Valdivia, MS.—It is impossible to 


give, in & page or two, any adequate idea of 
the bairbreadth escapes and perilous risks of 
Carbujal, not only from the enemy, but from 
his own men, whose strength he overtasked 
inithe chase, ‘They rival those of the rre- 
nowned Seanderbeg, or cur own Kentucky 
hero, Colonel Boone. They were, indeed, tar 
more wonderful taan theirs, since the Spanish 
captain had reached at age w hen the failing 
energies usually crave repose, But the vete- 
ran’s body’ seems tu bave been as insensible as 
his seul. 

” ‘The vein pow discovered at Potosi was so 
rich that the other mines were comparatively 
deserted in order to work this, (Zarate, Cong 
del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 4.) The effect of the 
sudden influx of wealth was such, according 
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et uo stinted commission for himself, for the cnpidity of the lieutenant 
was equal to his cruelty. F 

Gans Pizarro was now undisputed master of Peru. From Quito to the 
northern confines of Chili, the whole country acknowledged his authority. His 
Hect rode triumphant on the Pacific, and gave him the command of every city 
and hamlet on its borders, His aduniral, Hinojosa, a discreet and gallant 
officer, had secured him Panama, and, marching across the Isthmus, had since 
obtained for him the possession of Nombre de Dios,—the principal key of com- 
munication with Enyvope, ILis forees were on an excellent footing, including 
the tower of the warriors who had fopght under his brother, and who now 
eayerly vallied under the name of Pizarro; while the tide of wealth that flowed 
in from the mines of Potosi supplied him with the resources of a European 
mouareh, 

The new governor now began to assume a state correspondent with his full- 
blown fortunes. He was attended by a body-guard of eighty soldiers. Ile 
dined always in public, and usually with not less than a hnndred guests at 
table. He even affected, it was said, the more decided etiynette of royalty, 
giving his hand to be kissed, and allowing no one, of whatever rank, to be 
seated in lus presence“? But this is denied by others. It would not be 
strange that a vain man like Pizarro, with a superficial, undisciplined mind, 
when he saw himself thus raised from an humble condition to the highest post 
in the land, should be somewhat intoxicated by the possession of power and 
treat with supercilionsness those whom he had once approached with defer- 
ence. But one who had often seen him in his prosperity assures us that it 
was not so, and that the governor continned to show the same frank and 
solilicr-like bearing as before his elevation, mingling on familiar Lerms with his 
comrades, and displaying the same qualities which had hitherto endeared him 
to the people.’ 

However this may be, it is certain there were not wanting those who urged 
him to throw off his allegiance to the crown and set up an independent 
govermuent for himself. Among these was his lieutenant, Carbajal, whose 
daring spirit never shrank from following things to their consequences. He 
pay counselled Pizarro to renounce his allegiance at onee, “In fact, you 
nave already done so,” he said. “You have been in arms against a viceroy, 
have driven him from the country, beaten and slain him in battle. What 
favour, or even mercy, can you expect from the crown! You have gone too 
far cither to halt or to recede. You must go boldly on, proclaim yourself 
king; the troops, the people, will support vou.” And he coneluded, it is said, 
by advising him to marry the Coya, the female representative of the Incas, 
that the two races might henceforth repose in quiet under a common 
sceptre | * ‘ 
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to Garcilassv, that in ten years from this 
perivd an iron horseshoe, in that quarter, came 
to be worth nearly its weight in silver. Com. 
Real., Parte 1, lib. 8, cap. 24. 

“© Tyaia tiuarda de ochenta Alabanderos, 
iotros muchos de Caballo, que le acompatia~ 
ban, i 14 en su presencia ningnno se sentaba, 
i 4 mui pocos quitaba la Gorra.’ Zarate, 
Conq,. del Peru, lib. 6, cap, 5. 

" Gareilasso, Cam. Real., Parte 2, lib, 4, 
cap. 42. Garcilasso had opportunities of per- 
sonal acquaintance with Guosule's manner of 
living; tor, when a bey, be was sometimes 
admitted, ashe tells us, to a place at his table, 


This courtesy, so rare from the Conquerors to 
any of the Indian race, was not lost on the 
historian of the Incas, who haa depicted Gon- 
zalo Pizarro in more favourable colours than 
‘aust of his own countrymen, 

“ Gareilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 4, 
cap, 40.—(romara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. 172. 
—Fernandez, Iist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, 
cap. 13.—The poct Molina has worked up this 
scene between Carbajal and his commander 
with good effect, im bis Amazonas en las 
Indias, where he uses something of a poet's 
license in the homage he pays to the modest 
crits of Gouzalo. Julius Cesar himself was 
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The advice of the bold counsellor was perhaps the most politic that could 
have been given to Pizarro under existing civcumstances. For he was like 
one who had heedlessly climbed far np a dizzy precipice. —too far Lo descend 
safely, while he had no sure hold where he was. Ilis only chance was to climb 
stil higher, till he had gained the summit. But Gonzalo Pizarro shrank from 
the attitude, in which this cacy him, of avowed rebellion. Notwithstanding 
the criminal course into which he had been of late seduced, the sentiment o 
loyalty was too deeply implanted in his bosom to be wholly eradicated. 
Though in arms against the measures and ministers of his sovereign, he was 
not prepared to raise the sword against that sovereign himself. He, doubt- 
, iad conflicting emotions in his bosom; like Macheth, and many a less 
noble 


nature, 
“‘would not play false, 
And yet would wrongly win.” 


And, however grateful to his vanity might be the picture of the air-drawn 
seeptre thus painted to his imagination, he had not the audacity—we may 
perhaps say, the criminal ambition—to yee to grasp it. 

Even at this very moment, when urged to this desperate extremity, he was 
preparing a mission to Spain, iu order to vindicate the course he had taken, 
and to solicit an amnesty for the past, with a full coufirmatiou of his authority 


as successor to his brother in the government of Peru. 


Pizarro did not read 


the future with the calm prophetic eye of Carbajal. 


hot more magnanimous : 


“Sepa mi Rey, sepa Espaiia, 
Que muero por no ufendecla, 
‘Ton fucil de conseryarla, 


(jue pierdo por ne agraviarla, 
(junute infame en posecrla 
na Corona ofrecida,” 


Among the biographical notices of the 
writers on Spanish colonial affairs, the name 
of Herrera, who bas done wure for this vast 
subject than any other author, should cer- 
tainly not be omitted, His account of Peru 
takes its proper place ie bis great work, the 

é ia generat de fos Indias, wecontings to 
the chronological plan en which that history 
is atranged. But, og it suggests reflections 
not different in character from those suggested 
by other portions of the work, I shall take the 
liberty to refer the reader to the lostscript to 
Book Third of the Conquest of Mexico, for a 
full account of these volumes and their learned 
author, 

Another chronicler, to whom T have been 
frequently indebted in the progress of the 
narrative, is Francisco Lopez de Gomara. 
‘The reader will also tind a notice of this author 
in the Conquest af Mexico, Book 5, Vostscript. 
But, as the rermarks on bis writings are there 
confined to his Crénica de Nueva-Hspaiut, it 
may be well to add lere some reflections on 
his greater work, Historia de las Indias, in 
which the Peruvian story bears a conspicuous 


rt, 
mt The * History of the Indies" is intended to 
Ne & brief view of the whole range of Span- 
b conquest in the islands and on the Ame- 
rican continent, as far as had been achieved 
the middle of the sixteenth century. For 
account, Gomara, though it does not 


appear that he ever visited the New World, 
was ita situation that opened to him the best 
means of infurmution, He was well uc- 
quainted with the principal men of the time, 
and gathered the detuils of their history from 
their own lips; while from bis residence at 
the court he was in possession of the state of 
opinion there, and of the impression made by 
passing events on those moat competent to 
judge of them. He was thus enabled to intros 
duce into his work many interesting particu 
lars not to be found in other records of the 
period. His range of inquiry extended be- 
yond the mere doings of the Conquerors, atul 
led him to a survey of the general res u ces of 
the countries he describes, and especially of 
their physical aspect aud productions, The 
conduct of tis work, no less than its diction, 
shows the cultivated scholar, practised in the 
art of composition Instead of the niivete, 
engaging, but childlike, of the old military 
chroniclers, Gomara handles bis various topes 
with the shrewd and piquant criticism of a 
man of the world; while his descriptions are 
managed with a comprehensive brevity that 
forms the opposite to the long-winded and 
rambling poragraphs of the monkish annalist. 
These literary merits, combined with the 
knowledge of the writer’s opportunities for 
information, secured his productions from the 
oblivion whieh too often awaits the unpub 
lished manuscript ; and he had the satisfaction 


x 


sot 


ssness in his statements—to 
Phrase —was brought against 
own day; and Garcilasse tells 
us that, when called to account by sume of 
the Peruvian cavaliers for misstatements 
which bore bard on themselves, the bistorian 
made bot an awkward explanation, Tbis is 
great Uienish on his productions, and ren- 
tlere them of fur less value to the modern 
compiler, who secks for the well of truth 
undefiled, than many an humbier but less 
nnserupnlons chronicle, 

There is stil another authority used in this 
work, Nonzalu Pernandez de Oviedo, of whom 
T lave given ap account elsewhere; and the 
reader curious Ju the matter will permit me 
tu rejer him for ucritical notice of hia life and 
writings to the Conquest of Morice, Book 4, 
Postecript — His aceount ot Peru js incorpo- 
rated into his great work, Nafural general 
dtistivia de tas Fudivs, MS, where it forms 
riy-si\th aud forty-seventh books. It 

1 I'izarro’s landing at Tumbez to 
return from Chili, and clus covers 
the eutive portion of what may he catled the 
conquest of the country. The style of its 
execution, correspoulingg with that of the 
residue of the work to whielt it belougs, 
affords no gromnd for criticism different from 
that alveady pussed ou the general character 
of Oviedo's writings, 

‘This emincut person was at once a scholar 
and a man of the world. Living mach at 
court, ad familiar with persons of the highest 
distinetion in Castile, he yet passed auch of 
his time dn the colunies, aod thus added the 
fruits of personal experience ty what he liad 
iined frou the reports of others, Lis curi- 
osity was indefatizable, extending to every 
ilepartment of natural science, as well as to 
Che civil and personal history of the colonists, 
Hie was at once their Pliny and their Tactics, 
Itis works abouud in portrainires of charac~ 
ter, sketched with freedom and animation, 
Mis reflections are piqnant, and olten tiae to a 
philosuphic tone, which discards the usual 
tramimels of the age, and the progress of the 
story is varied by a multiplicity of personal 
‘heelotes Chat give a rupid insight ito the 
churacters of the parties. 

With his eminent qualifieations, and with 
@ suetal position that commanded respect, it 
is styaoye that 80 much of his writings—the 
whole ol his great Historia de lax Dudias, aud 
Nis curivus Queaenegenas—sbould be so loyge 
siffered to remain in manuscript. This is 
PAlly chargcable to the caprice of fortune; 
ior the History was more than once on the eve 
Of publication, aid is even now understood ta 
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be prepared for the press. y ett lias serious 
dlefecte Which may have coutributed to keep 
if in its present form, In its desultory and 
episnilical style of composition it resembles 
rather notes fora great history, than history 
jiself. It may be regarded in the light of 
commentarics, or as {ustrations of the times, 
Tn that view lls pages are of high worth, and 
have been frequently resorted to by writers 
who have not too scrupulously appropriated 
the statements of the old cbronicter, with 
slight acknowledgments to their author, 

It is a pity that Oviedo should bave shown 
more solicituds to tell what was new than to 
ascertain bow much of it was strictly true, 
Among bis merits will scarcely be found that 
of historical accuracy. Aud yet we muy fiud 
an apulogy for this, to some extent, in the 
fact that bis writings, as already intimated, 
are nut se much in the nature of finished com- 
positions as of loose memoranda, where every~ 
thing, rmour as well as fuct,—even the most 
contradictory ramours,—uare all set down at 
raudem, forming a miscellaneons heap of 
materials, of which the discreet historian 
may avail himself to rear a symmetrical 
fabric on foundations of greater strength and 
Sulidity. 4 

Another author worthy of particular note is 
Pedro Cieza de Leon, His Crénica del Pera 
should more properly be styled an Tlinerary, 
or rather Geography, of Peru. Jt gives a inte 
mute apeerensee view of the country at the 
time of the Conqnest; of its provinces and 
towns, both Indian and Spanish; its fourish- 
ing sea-cuast; its forests, valleys, and iv 
minable ranges of wountuins in the interior; 
with many interesting particulars of the 
existing jopnlation,—their dress, manne! 
architectural yemains, and public works; 
while seattered here and there may be found 
notices of tleirearly history und social polity. 
dt is, in short, a lively picture of the country, 
in its physical and moral relations, as it met 
the eye at the time of the Conquest, and in 
that transition period when it was first sub- 
jected to European influences. The concep- 
tion of a work, at so early a period, on this 
philosophical plan, reminding us of that of 
Malte-Bron in our own time,.parva compor 
neve magnis,—was of itself indicative of great 
comprehensiveness of rind in its author. It 
was «task of no Little difficulty, where there 
was yel no pathway opened by the labours nf 
the antiquarian: no hints from the +keteh- 
book of the traveller or the measurements of 
the scientific explorer. Yet the distances from 
place to place are all carefully jotted down by 
the industrious compiler, and the bearings of 
the different places and their peentiar features 
are exhibited with sufficient precision, con- 
sidering the nature of the obstacles he had to 
cucounter, The literary execution of the 
work, moreover, is highly respectuble, some- 
Unce even rich and picturesque; and the 
author describes the grand and beautiful 
seoncry of the Curdilleras with a sensibility to 
Sts churms not often found in the tasteless 
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topographer, still less often in the rude Con. 
uerur, 

Ciesa de Leon came to the New World, ag 
he informs us, at the early age of thirteen, 
Lut it is net till Gasea's tine that we find his 
name enrolled among the actors in the busy 
scenea of civil strife, when he acvomparnied 
the president in his campaign against Gonzalo 
Pizarro, Hia Chronicle, or at least the notes 
for it, was compiled in such leisure as he coulil 
stitch fron) bis more stireing avecations; and 
after ten years frum the time he undertook tt, 
the First Part—all we buve—was completed 
in 1530, when the author hud reached only the 
age of thirty-two. It appeared at Seville in 
1553, and the fullowing year at Antwerp, 
while an Italian translation printed at Home 
in 1555 attested the rapid celebrity of the 
work, Theedilion of Antwerpeethe one used 
by me in this compilation — is in (he doodecine 
form, exceedingly well printed, and garnished 
with wood-cuts, int which Satan,—lor the 
author hud a full measure of the ancient ere- 
dulity,—with bis usual bug! var wecotupuni- 
ments, frequently appears in bodily preseuce. 
ln the Preface, Cieza anneinees bis purpose 
to continge the work in three other parts, 
illustyating respectively the ancient history uf 
the conutry Gaver the Incas, its conquest by 


* (This statement, resting sppurcnt)y merely 
on infevence, is so far from being correct Une 
theve are good reasons for belteving that the 
whole work was completed, and that the un- 
publishet portions ave still extant. Mr, Rich, 
the well-kavwn bibllographer, say's, in a cota- 
logue published tu iscz, that the Second 
Thicd Parts in mauuscripe “were seen ta 
Madrid some years age, but it is tot known 
what became of them.” A copy of the third 
hook of che Fourth Port, w belonged for- 
tuerly te Lund Kingsbursugh's co 
How in the possession of Me. dares Lenox, of 
New York, to whom the editor is indebted far 
the opportun ty of consulting it, It is divided 
into two hundred and thirty-nine chapters, 
comprising ning Hundred amt sixteen folie 
pages, ink lundwriting of the present een- 
tury, ated bears the title al! Tercera Libro de 
Jas Guerras civiles del Peru, el qual se }lama 
Ja Guerra de Quito, heel por Pedro de Zieza 
de Leon, coronista de las o sus de las Yndias." 
‘The narrative, which is more minute than the 
authorities cited by Prescott, without differ- 
Ing from them much in other respects, em- 
braces the period from the appointment of 
Blasco N ufex as vieeioy, in 1543, to the events 
immediately preceding Gasea’s departure from 
Januwaé lor Peru, in 1447. The manuscript, 
whether the original of an earlier transcrip, 
Jrom which this capy was so recently wade, 
cau scare ly be supposed to have perished; 
ail the fact that the Fuurth Part, or at bast 


the Spaniards, and the civil wars which en- 
sued. He even gives, with curious minute- 
ness, the contents of the several bovks of the 
projected history. But the First Dart, as 
already noticed, was alone completed; and 
the author, having returned to Spain, died 
there in 1500, al the premature age of forty- 
two, without having covered any portion of 
the magnificent ground-plan which he had 
thus conlidently laid out,* The deficiency ia 
much to be regretted, considering the talent 
of the writer and his opportunities for per- 
sonal observation, Bit be has doue enough 
to render us grateful for Lis labours, My the 
vivid delineation of scenes and scenery, as 
they were presented fresh to lis own eyes, he 
has furuisbed us with a background to the 
historic pictuce,—the landscape, us it were, in 
whith the personages uf the time might be 
more fitly portrayed. It would have been 
impossible to exhibit the anciint topoxraphy 
of the jand se faithfully at & subsequent 
pero, when old things had passed away, and 
the Conqueror, breaking down the landmarks 
of auviert elvilization, bad effaced many of 
the features even of the physical aspect of the 
comntry us ib existed under the eluborate cul- 
ture uf the Inews. 


the greater portion of it, was written affords 
the strongest presumption that the Second 
and ‘Third Parts hak bee completed. In 
vegand tu the Seeond Ve indeed, there 
i# no root for doubt, as this can be ten 
tiled with a toanuseript of which Prese tt 
possessed a copy, amt which, indeed, he bas 
used as one of his main antherities, The 
Relaeian cited by bim as the work af Juan de 
Sarmiento agrees in sll particulars with the 
account given by Ciena tle n of the con- 
tents uf lis Seewnd Part are no snels 
disereputicles between it and the puldictet 
First Part <9 would certainly lave existe t 
hal they been the productions of (wr different 
writers, There is mention in both of the 
auther'’s having accompanied Giasea in bis 
march, of bis having been at Cw in 1554, 
and of bis having visived certain places im 
renv te parts of the country, hie passage ie 
the manuscript offers still stronger confirme- 
tion. In describing a Peruvian temple, the 
writer compares it to a building at Tolede, 
“which,” be says. without mentioning its 
name cr cbharecter, * I sow when T went there 
to present the Mirst Part ot my Chronicle te 
the prince Don bhitip.” The First Part of 
Cieza de Leon's work is dedicated to Prince 
Philip of Spain, and the mer f Toledo as 
of astrange place could scarcely have come 
from the pen of any Spaniard save one who 
had been aboert fom Lis country from boy - 
howl. —kv.} 
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CHAPTER I. 


GREAT SENSATION IN SPAIN—PEDRO DE LA GASCA—IIS EARLY LIPE—HIS 
MISSION TO PERU--HIS POLITIC CONDUCT—IIIS OFFERS TO PIZARRO—GALNS 


THE FLEET, 
1545-1547, 


Waite the important revolution detailed in the preceding pages was going 
forward in Peru, rumours of it, from time to time, found their way to the 
mother-country ; but the distance was so great, and opportunities for com 
munication so rare, that the tidings were usually very long behind the 
occurrence of the events to which they related. The government heard with 
dismay of the troubles caused hy the ordinances and the intemperate conduct 
of the viceroy ; and it was not long before it learned that this functionary was 
deposed and driven from his capital, while the whole country, under Gonzalo 
Pizarro, was arrayed in arms against hiin, All classes were filled with con- 
sternation at this alarming intelligence ; and many who had before approved 
the ordinances now loudly condemned the ministers, who, withont considering 
the inflammable temper of the people, hail thus rastily fired a train which 
menaced a general explosion thronghont the colonies.' No such rebellion, 
within the memory of man, had oceurred in the Spanish empire. It was com- 
pared with the famous war of the comunidades in the beginuing of the present 
reign, But the Peruvian insurrection scemed the more formidable of the two. 
The troubles of Castile, being under the eye of the court, might be more easily 
managed ; while it was dithenlt to make the same power felt on the remote 
shores of the Indies. Lying along the distant Pacific, the principle of attrac- 
tion which held Peru to the parent country was so feeble that this colony 
might at any time, with a less impulse than that now given to it, fly from its 
political orbit. It seemed as if the fairest of its jewels was about to fall fron 
the imperial diadem ! 

Such was the state of things in the smmmer of 1545, when Charles the Fifth 
was absent in Germany, occupied with the religious troubles of the empire, 
The government was in the hands of his san, who, under the name of Philip 
the Second, was soon to sway the sceptre over the largest portion of his 


* «Que aquello era contra una cédula que 
tenian de] Emperador que les daba el reparti- 
toiento de los indios de sn vida, y del hije 
mayor, y no teniendo hijos 4 sus mugeres, con 
mandarles espresumectite que se casasen come 
lw habian ya hecho los mas de ellos; y que 


tambien era contra otra cédula real que nin- 
guno podia ser despojade de sus indios ein ser 
Primero oidy a justicia y condenado.” His- 
toria de Don Pedro Gasea, Obispode Siguenza, 
Ms, 
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father’s dominions, and who was then holding his court at Valladolid. Te 
called together a council of prelates, jurists, and military men of greatest 
experience, to deliberate on the measures to be. pursued for restoring order in 
the colonies. All agreed in regarding Pizarro’s movement in the light of an 
audacious rebellion: and there were few, at first, who were not willing to 
employ the whole strength of the government to vindicate the honour of the 
crown,—to quell the insurrection and bring the authors of it to punishment.* 

But, however desirable this might appear, a very little retlection showed 
that it was not easy to be done, if indeed it were practicable, The great 
distance of Pern required troops to be transported not merely across the 
ocean, but over the hroad extent of the great continent. And how was this 
to be effected, when the principal posts, the keys of communication with the 
country, were in the bands of the rebels, while their fleet rode in the Pacitic, 
the mistress of its waters, cutting off all approach to the coast! Even if a 
Spanish force cowld be landed in Peru, what chance would it have, unaccus- 
tomed ag it would be to the country and the climate, of coping with the 
veterans of Pizarro, trained to war in the Indies and warmly attached to the 
person of their commander; the new levies thus sent out might become 
themselves infected with the spirit of insurrection and cast off their own 
allegiance.? 

Nothing remained, therefore, but to try conciliatory measures, ‘The govern- 
ment, however mortifying to its pride, wust retrace its steps. A free grace 
nist be extended to those who submitted, and such persuasive arguments 
should be used, and sneh politic concessions made, as would convince the 
refractory colonists that it was their interest, as well as their duty, to return 
to their allegiance. 

But to approach the people in their present state of excitement, and to 
make those concessions without too far compromising the dignity and perma- 
nent authority of the crown, was a delicate matter, for the success of which 
they must rely wholly on the character of the agent. After much deliberation, 
& competent person, as it was thought, was found in an ecclesiastic, by the 
name of Pedro de Ja Gascaa—a name which, brighter by contrast with the 
eloomy times in which it first appeared, still shines with undiminished splendour 
alter the lapse of ages. 

Pedro de la Gasea was born, probably towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, in a small village in Castile, named Bareo de Avila. Ie came, both 
by father’s and mother’s side, from an ancient and noble lineage; ancient 
indeed, if, as his biographers contend, he derived his descent from Casea, one 
of the conspirators against Julius Cesar !* TIaving the misfortune to lose 
his father early in life, he was placed by his uncle in the famons seminary of 
Alealé de Henares, founded by the great Ximenes, Tlere he made rapid pro- 
ficiency in liberal studies, especially in those connected with his profession, 
and at length received the degree of Master of Theology. 

The young man, however, discovered other talents H An those demanded by 


* MS. de Caravantes.—Hist. de Din Pedro para evar gente, cavallos, armas, municiones 


Gasca, MS.—One of thia council] was the great 
Tnke of Alva, of such cloomy celebrity after- 
wards in the Netherlands. We may well 
believe his voice was fur coercion. 

2“ Ventilose la forma del remedio de tan 
grave caso en que huvo dosopiniones; Ja una 
de imbiar uo gran soldado con fuerza de gente 
& In demostracion de este castigo; la otra que 
se Hevase el negocio por prudentes y suaves 
Tuatios, por la imposibilidad y fulto de dinero 


y Vastimentus, y para ststentarlos en tierra 
firme y pasarlos al Pird.”” MS, de Caravantes, 
* '* Pasando & Fspafia vinieron i tierra de 
Avila y quedé del nombre dellos el lugar y 
familia de Gasca; mudandose por la afinidad 
de la pronunciacion que bay entre las dos 
letras consunautes ¢ y gel nombre de Casca 
en Gasca,” List. de Don Pedro Gasea, MS.— 
Similarity of mame was a peg quite strong 
enongh to hang a pedigree upou in Custile, 
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his sacred calling. The war of the comunidades was then raging in the 
country ; and the authorities of his college showed a disposition to take the 
popular side. But Gasea, putting himself at the head of an armed force, seized 
one of the gates of the city, and, with assistance from the royal troops, secured 
the place to the interests of the crown. This early display of loyalty was 
probably not lost on his vigilant sovereign 

From Aleala, Gasea was afterwards removed to Salamanca; where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his skill in scholastic disputation, and obtained the 
highest academic honours in that ancient wniiversity, the froittu nursery of 
scholarship and genins, Te was subseyuently intrusted with the management 
of some important affairs of an ecclesiastical nature, and made a member of 
the Council of the Inquisition. 

In this latter capacity he was sent to Valencia, about 1540, to examine inte 
certain alleged cases of heresy in that quarter of the country. These were 
involved in great obsenrity ; and, although Gasea had the assistauce of several 
eminent jurists in the investigation, it occnpied him nearly two years. In the 
conduet of this ditticult matter he showed so much penetration and such per- 
fect impartiality that he was appointed by the cortes of Valencia to the office 
of visitador of that kingdom; a highly responsible post, reyuiring great dis- 
eretion in the person who filled it, since it was his province to inspect the can- 
dition of the courts of justice and of finance thronghout the lawl, with 
authority to reform abuses. It was a proof of extraordinary consideration 
that it should have been bestowed on Gasca ; since it was a departure from 
the established usage—and that ina nation most wedded to isage—to confer 
the office on any but a subject of the Aragonese crown.® 

Gasea executed the task assigned to hin with independence and ability. 
While he was this ccenpied, the people of Valencia were thrown into econster- 
nation by a meditated invasion of the French and the Turks, whose combined 
fleet, under the redoubtable Barbarossa, menaced the coast and the neigh- 
bowing Balearic isles. Fears were generally entertained of a rising of the 
Moriseo population; and the Spanish officers who had command in that 
quarter, being left without the protection of a navy, despaired of making head 
against the enemy. In this season of general panie Gasca alone appeared ealin 
and self-possessed. He remonstyated wich the Spanish peers ou their 
unsobiierlike despondency, encouraged them to confide in the loyalty of the 
Moriseoes, and advised the immediate erection of fortifications along the shares 
for their protection. He was, in consequence, named one of a commission to 
superintend these works and to raise levies for defending the sea-coast ; and 
so faithfully was the task performed that Barbarossa, after some ineflectual 
attempts to make good his landing, was baflled at all points and conrpelled to 
abandon the enterprise as hopeless, The chief credit of this resistance must 
be assigned to Gasca, who superintended the construction of the defences, and 


* This account of the early bistery of Gasca 
L have derived chiefly from a manuseript biv- 
graphical notice written in 1545, during the 
prelate’s life. The name of the author, whe 
speaks apparently froin personal knowledge, 
is not given; but it seems to be the work of 
A scholar, and is written with a certain pre- 
tension to elegance. ‘The original M5, fornis 
part of the valuable collection of Don Pascual 
de Gayangus of Madrid. Jt is of much value 
for the light it throws on the early career of 
Gasea, which bus been passed over In profound 
silence by Cystilian historians. It is to be re- 
gretted that the author did not continue his 


labours beyond the period when the subject of 
them received his appointment to the Peruvian 
mission. ‘ 

“Era tanta la opinion que en Valencia 
tenian de Ja integridad y prudencia de Gasca, 
qne en las Cortes de Monson los;Estados de 
aquel Reyne te pidieron pur Visitador contra 
In costumbre y tuero de aquel Keyno, que nu 
yiede gerly sino fuere natural de la Corona de 
Avaugon, ¥ consintiendo que aquel fuero se 
derogase ¢l Emperador lo concedié 4 instancia 
A soa dellos.”” Hist. de Don Pedro Gasca, 

5. 
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who was enabled to coutribute a Jarge part of the requisite fu vls by the 
economical reforms he had introduced into the administration of Valencia, 

It was vt this time, the Jatter part of the year 1545, that the council of 
Philip selected Gasea as the person most competent to undertake the perilous 
mission to Peru." Tis character, indeed, scemed especially suited to it. His 
loyalty had been shown through his whole life. With great suavity of manners 
he combined the most intrepid resolution. Though his demeanour was humble, 
as beseemed his calling, it was far from abject ; for he was sustained by a 
conscions rectitude of purpose that impressed respect on all with whom he had 
jntercourse. Le was acute in his perceptions, had a shrewd knowledge of 
character, and, thong bred to the cloister, possessed an acquaintance with 
aflairs, andeven with military science, such as was to have been expected only 
from one reared in courts and camps. 

Without hesitation, therefore, the council wnanimously recommended him to 
the emperor, aul requested his approbation of their proceedings. Charles had 
not heen an inattentive observer of Gasca’s course, His attention had been 
particularly eailed to the able manner in which he had conducted the judicial 
process ayaiust the heretics of Valencia.? The monareh saw at once that he 
was the man for the present emergency ; and he immediately wrote to him 
with his own land, expressing his entire satisfaction at the appointment, and 
intimating lis purpose to testify his sense of his worth by preferring him to 
one of the principal sees then vacant. 

Gasca accepted the important mission now tendered to him without hesita- 
tion, and, repairing to Madrid, reecived the instructions of the government as 
to the course to be pursued. ‘They were expressed in the most benign and 
conciliatory tone, perfectly in accordance with tlic suggestions of his own bene- 
volent temper.'” Bat, while he commended the tone of the instructions, he 
considered the powers with which he was to be intrusted as wholly incompe- 
tent to their oliject. They were conceived in the jealous spirit with which 
the Spanish government usually limited the authority of its great colonial 
olticera, whose distance from home gave peculiar cause for distrust, On every 
strange and tnexpected emergency, Gasea saw that he should he obliged to 
send hack for instructions, This must cause delay, where promptitude was 
essential to success. The court, moreover, as he Pimeaeated to the council, 
was, from its remoteness from the scene of action, utterly incompetent to pro- 
nounee as to the expediency of the measures to be pursued. Some one should 
he sent out in whom the king could implicitly confide, and who should be 
invested with powers competent to every emergency,—powers not merely to 
decide on what was best, but to carry that decision into execution ; and he 
holdly demanded that he should go not only as the representative of the 


* “Que parece cierto," says his enthusiastic 
Inographer, que por disposicion Divina vino 
& ballarse Gasca entonces en lu Ciudad de 
Valencia, para remedio de aquel Reyno y Islas 
de Mallorra y Menorca é Iviza, segun ladeden, 
prevencion y diligeveia que en Ja defensa ton. 
tra las armadas del Turco y Francia tuvo, ¥ 
lus provisiones que para ellu hize,"" Hist, de 
Dion Pedro Gasca, MS. 

"©Pinding a lion wonld not answer, they 
sent a lamb," says Gomara; “ Finalmente, 
quiso embur una Oveja, pues un Leon no 
aprovecho; y asi cscorio al Liveuciado Pedro 
Gases.” Hist. de las Ind, cap. 174, 

Fusea made what the author calls wna 
breve y copyosa relacron of the proceedings to 


the emperor in Valencia; and the monarch 
was so intent on the inquiry that he devoted 
the whole afternoon to it, notwithstanding his 
son Philip was waiting for him to attend a 
Jesta | irrelragable proof, as the writer con- 
ceives, of bis zeal for the faith: “Queriende 
entender muy de raizo todo lo que pasal 
como lrincipe tan zeloso que era de las cosas 
By Teligion." Jlist. de Jon Pedro Gasca, 
MS. 

* ‘These instructions, the patriarchal tone 
of which is bighly creditable ty the govern- 
ment, are Given ar extense in the MS. of Cara- 
vantes, and in no other work which I have 
consulted, we 
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sovereign, but clothed with all the authority of the sovereign Linseli Less 
than this would defeat the very object for which he wis to he sent. % For 
myself,” he concluded, * I ask neither salary nor compensation of any kind. 
L covet no display of state or military array. With my stole and breviary 
I trust to do the work that is committed tu me?! Infirm as I am in body, 
the repose of my own home would haye been ioere grateful to me than this 
dangerous mission ; but I will not shrink from it at the bidding of my sove- 
reign, and if, as is very probable, I may not be permitted again to see my 
native land, I shall at least be cheered hy the consciousness of having done 
my best to serve its interests.” 1 

The members of the council. while they listened with admiration to the dis- 
interested avowal of Gasca, were astommuded hy the boldness of his demands, 
Not that they distrnsted the purity of his motives, for these were above 
suspicion. But the powers for which he stipulated were so far beyond those 
hitherto delegated to a colonial viceroy that they felt they had no warrant to 
grant them. They even shrank from soliciting them from the emperor, and 
required that Gasca himselt should midress the monarch and state precisely 
the grounds on which demands so extraordinary were founded. 

Gasca readily adopted the suggestion, aud wrote in the most full and explicit 
manner to his sovereign, who hal then transferred his residence to Flanders. 
But Char'es was not so tenacious, or, at least, so jealous, of authority, as his 
ministers. 1J: had been too long in possession of it to feel that jealousy ; and, 
indeed, many ter1s were not to elapse before, oppressed ly its weight, he was 
to resign it altogether into the hands of his son. is sazacious mind, more- 
over, readily comprehended the difliculties of Gasca’s position. He felt that 
the present extraordinary crisis was to he met only by extraordinary measures. 
He assented to the force of his vassal’s arguments, and, on the sixteenth of 
February, 1546, wrote lim another letter expressive of his approbation, and 
intimated Lis willingness to graut him powers as absolute as those he had 
requested, : 

asca was to be styled President of the Royal Audience. Bat nnder this 
simple title he was placed at the head of every department it the colony, civil, 
military, and judicial. THe was empowered to make new repartimicitos, and 
to confirm those already made. THe might declare war, levy troops, appoint to 
all offices, oy remove from them, at pleasure, He might exercise the royal 
prerogative of pardoning offences, and was especially authorized to grant an 
anmesty to all, without exception, implicated in the present rebellion, He 
was, moreover, to proclaim at once the revocation of the olious ordinances. 
These two last provisions might be said to form the basis of all his 
: tions. 
vance ecclesiastics were not to be reached by the seenlar arm, and yet were 
often found foment’ yg troubles in the colonies, Gasea was permitted to banisis 
from Peru such as he thought fit. He might even send home the viceroy, if 
the goo of the country required it. Agreeably to his own suggestion, he was 
to receive no specified stipend ; but he had unlimited orders on the treasut ies 
both of Panam’ and Peru. Te was furnished with letters from sie soba 4 
to the principal authorities, not only in Peru, but in Mexico at the nee 4 
bouring colonies, requiring their countenance and support; and, lastly, ban 


1 5 i §.—T hnot for himself, 

ij e juzgassen qne la mas 1, lib, 2, cap. 16, 17- Thou 9 

ane ae ra abite de elerigo ¥ Gasea did solicit pes Gene oe i ay 28 = 

: o.  ASwenng ; > Parte the appointment of bis brother, a' ent 

hinge ec — jriats to a vacant place on the bench of one 
"if MS. de Caravantes.—Hist. de Don Pedro of the Castilian tribunals, 


Gasca, MS.—Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, Paste 
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letters, beaviny the royal signature, were delivered to him, which he was to fill 
his pleasure.'? F A 

Oa the eraut of such unbounded powers excited the warmest sentiments 
of gratitude in Gasea towards the sovereign who could repose in him so much 
confidence, it seems-—which is more extraordinary—not to have raised corre. 
sponding feelings of envy in the courtiers. They knew well that it was not 
for himself that the good ecclesiastic had solicited them. Qn the contrary, 
some of the council were desirous that he should be preferred to the bishopric 
already promised him before his bas aber ; conceiving that he would thus go 
with creater authority than as an humble ecclesiastic, aud fearing, moreover, 
that Gasea himself, were it omitted, might feel some watural disappointment. 
But the president hastened to remove these impressions. ‘* ‘he honour would 
avail me little,” he said,“ where I am going ; and it would be manifestly wrong 
to appoint me to an office in the Church while I remain at snch a distance 
that I cannot discharge the duties of it. ‘The consciousness of my insudi- 
cieney,” he continued, ‘should I never return, would lie heavy on my soul in 
wy last moments."'* The politic reluctance to accept the mitre has passed 
into a proverb. But there was no affectation here ; and Gasea’s friends, yield- 
ing to his arguments, forbore to urge the matter further. 

he new president now went forward with his preparations. They were few 
and simple; for he was to be accompanied by a slender train of followers, 
among whom the most conspicuons was Alonso de Alvarado, the gallant officer 
who, as the reader may remember, long commanded under Francisco Pizarro. 
He hat resided of late years at the court, and now at (tasea’s reqnest accom: 
panied him to Peru, where his presence might facilitate negotiations with the 
Insurgents, while lis military experience would prove no less valuable in case 
of an appeal to arms.'? Some delay necessarily oecmred in getting ready his 
little squadron, and it was not till the twenty-sixth of May, 1546, that the 
president and his suite embarked at San Luear for the New World. 

After a prosperous voyage, and not a long one for that day, he landed, about 
the middle of July, at the port of Santa Marta. Here he received the astound- 
ing intelligence of the battle of Afiaquito, of the defeat and death of the 
viceroy, and of the manner in whieh Gonzalo Pizarro had since established his 
absolute rale over the Jand, Although these events had occurred several 
months before Gasea’s departnre from Spain, yet, so imperfect was the inter- 
course, no tidings of them had then reached that country. 

They now filled the president with great anxiety, as he reflected that the 
insurgents, after so atrocious an act as the slaughter of the viceroy, might 
Well despair of grace and become reckless of consequences, He was carelul, 
therefore, to have it understood that the date of his commission was subsequent 
to that of the fatal battle, and that it anthorized an entire amnesty of all 
olfences hitherto committed against the government.’* 

Yet in some points of view the death of Blasco Nuiez might be regarded as 
an auspicions circumstance for the settlement of the country. Had he lived 
till Gasca’s arrival, the latter would have been greatly embarrassed by the 


* Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 6.— 
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necessity of acting in concert with a person so generally detested in the colony, 
or by the unwelcome alternative of sending him back to Castile. The 
insurgents, moreover, would in all probability be now more amenable to 
reason, since all personal animosity night naturally be buried in the grave of 
their enemy. 

The president was much embarrassed by deciding in what quarter he should 
attempt to enter Peru, Every port was in the hands of Pizarro, and was 
placed under the care of his officers, with strict charge to intercept any com- 
munications fram Spain, and to detain such persons as bore a commission from 
that country until his pleasure could be known respecting them. Gasca at 
length decided on crossing over to Nombre de Dios, then held with a stron 
foree by Hernan Mexia, an otticer to whose charge Gonzalo had comienoed 
this strong gate to his dominions, as a person on whose attachment to his 
eause he could confidently rely. 

Tad Gasea pee off this place in a menacing attitude, with a military 
array, or, indeed, with any display of official pomp that might have awakened 
distrust in the commander, he would doubtless have found it no easy matter 
to effect a landing. But Mexia saw nothing to apprehend in the approach of 
a poor ecelesiastic, without an armed force, with hardly even a retinue to 
support him, coming solely, as it seemed, on an errand of merey. No sooner, 
therefore, was he acquainted with the character of the envoy and his mission 
than he prepared to receive him with the houowrs due to his rank, and 
marched out at the head of his soldiers, together with a considerable body of 
eeclesiastics resident in the place. There was nothing in the person of Casca 
still less in his humble clerical attire and modest retinue, to impress the yulgar 
spectator with feelings of awe or reverence. Indeed, the poverty-stricken 
aspect, as it seemed, of himself and his followers, so different from the usual 
state affected by the Indian viceroys, excited some merriment among the rude 
soldiery, who did not seruple to break their coarse jests on his appearance, 
in the Peart of the president himself.’ “Tf this is the sort of governor his 
Majesty sends over to us,” they exclaimed, “ Pizarro need not trouble his 
head much about it.” 

Yet the president, far from being ruffled hy this ribaldry or from showing 
resentment to its authors, submitted to it with the utmost humility, and only 
seemed the more grateful to his own brethren, who by their respectful de- 
meanour appeared anxious to do him honour, : , 

But, however plain and wnpretending the manners of Gasca, Mexia, on his 
first interview with him, soon discovered that he had no common man to deal 
with, The president, after brielly explaining the nature of his commission, 
told him that he had come as a messenger of peace, and that it was on 
peaceful measures he relied for his success. He then stated the general scope 
of his commission, his authority to grant a free pardon to all, without excep- 
tion, who at once submitted to the government, and, finally, his purpose to 
proclaim the revocation of the ordinances. The objects of the revolution were 
thus attained. To contend longer would be manifest rebellion, and that with- 
outa motive ; and he urged the commander by every principle of loyalty and 
patriotism to support him in settling the distractions of the country and bring- 
mg it back to its allegiance, ny 

Phe candid and conciliatory language of the president, so different from the 
arrogance of Blasco Nunez and the anstere demeanour of Vaca de Castro, 

‘7 “ Especialmente muchos de los soldados, — dente (viendo que era necessario) bazia las 
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made a sensible impression ou Mexia. Tle admitted the force of Gasea’s 
reasoning, and Hattered himself that Gonzalo Pizarro would not be insensible 
to it. Though attached to the fortunes of that leader, he was loyal in heart, 
and, like most of the party, had heen led hy aceident, rather than by design, 
ints rebellion ; and, now that so good an opportunity oceurred to do it with 
silety, he was not unwilling to retrace his steps and secure the royal favour 
hy thus early retnrning to his allegiance. This he signified to the president, 
assuring him of his hearty co-operation in the good work of reform.™ 

This was an important step for Gasca, It was yet mere important for 
him to secure the obedience of Hinojosa, the governor of Panama, in the 
arbour of which city lay Pizarro’s navy, consisting of two-and-twenty vessels, 
But it was not easy to approach this officer. He was a person of much higher 
character than was usually found among the reckless adventurers in the New 
World. Tle was attached to the interests of Pizarro, and the latter had re- 
qnited him by placing hia in command of his armada and of Panama, the 
key to his territories on the Pacihe. 

The president first seut Mexia and Alonso de Alvarado te prepare the way 
for his own eoming, by advising Hinojosa of the purport of his mission. He 
soon after followed, and was received by that commander with every show of 
mitward respect. But, while the latter listened with deference to the repre- 
sentations of (zasea, thev failed to work the change in him which they had 
wrought in Mexia; and he concluded by asking the president to show hin his 
powers, and hy inquiring whether they gave him authority to contirm Pizarro 
in his present post, to which he was entitled no less by his own services 
than by the general voice of the people. 

This was an embarrassing question. Such a concession would have been 
altogether too huniiliating to the crown; but to-have openly avowed this at 
the present jdueture to so stanch an adhereut of Pizarro might have precluded 
all further negotiation. The president evaded the question, therefore, by 
simply stating that the time had not yet come for him to produce his powers, 
but that Hinojosa might he assured they were such as to sceure an ample 
recompense to every loyal servant of his comutry.! 

Hinajosa was not satisfied : and he immediately wrote to Pizarro, acquaint- 
ing linn with Gasea’s arrival and with the object of his mission, at the same 
time plainly intimating his own conviction that the president had no autho- 
rity lo eoutirm him in the government. But, before the departure of the 
ship, Gasea secured the services of a Dominican friar. who had taken his 
passage ou hoard for one of the inwns on the coast, ‘This man he intrusted 
with the manifestoes setting forth the purport of his visit, and proclaiming 
the abolition of the ordinances, with a free pardon to all who returned to their 
obedience. He wrote also to the prelates and to the corporations of the dif- 
ferent cities. The former he requested to eo-operate with him in introducing 
a spirit of loyalty and subordination among the people, while he intimated to 
the towns his purpose to confer with them hereafter in order to devise some 
effectual mneasuves for the welfare of the country. These papers the Domi- 
nican engaved to distribute, himself, among the principal cities of the colony, 
and le faithfully kept his word, though, as it abe at no little hazard of 
his life. The seeds thns seattered might many of them fall on barren ground ; 
but the greater part, the president trusted, would take root in the hearts of 
the people ; and he patiently waited for the harvest. 

* Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, 1.4, reva, Hist. general, dec. 8, lib, 2, cup. a, 
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Meanwhile, though he failed to remove the scruples of Hinojosa, the cour- 
teous manners of Gasca, and his mild, persuasive discourse, had a visible etfect 
on other individuals with whom he had daily intercourse. Several of these, 
and among them some of the principal cavaliers in Panama, as well as in the 
squadron, expressed their willingness to join the royal cause and aid the presi- 
dent in maintaining it. Gasca profited by their assistance to open a commnu- 
nication with the authorities of Guatemala and Mexico, whom he advised of 
his mission, while he admonished them to allow no intercourse to be carried 
on with the insurgents on the coast of Peru. He at length also prevailed on 
the governor of Panama to furnish him with the means of entering into 
communication with Gonzalo Pizarro himself; and a ship was despatched to 
Lima, bearing a letter from Charles the Fifth addressed to that chief, with an 
epistle also from Gasca. 

‘Che emperor's comnutnication was couched in the most condescending and 
even conciliatory terms, Far from taxing Gonzalo with rebellion, his reyal 
master aflected to regard his conduct as in a manner imposed ou him by eir- 
cumstances, especially by the obduracy of the viceroy Nunez in denying the 
colonists the inalienable right of petition, He gave no intimation of an intent 
to confirm Pizarro in the government, or, indeed, to remove him from it, but 
simply referred him to Gasca as one whe would acquaint him with the royal 
pleasure, and with whom he was to co-operate in restoring tranquillity to the 
country, 

Gasca’s own letter was pitehed in the same politic key. He remarked 
however, that the exigencies which had hitherto determined Gonzalo’s line of 
conduct existed no longer. All that had been asked was conceded, There 
was nothing now to contend for; and it only remained for Pizarro and his 
followers to show their loyalty and the sincerity of their principles by obedi- 
ence to the crown, IJitherto, the president said, Pizarro had heen in arms 
against the viceroy, and the people had supported him as against a common 
enemy. Tf he prolonged the contest, that enemy must be his sovereign. In 
such a strugele the people would be sure to desert him; and Gasea conjured 
him, by his honour as a cavalier and bis duty as a loyal vassal, to reapers the 
royal authority, and not vashly provoke a contest which must prove to the worlil 
that his conduct hitherto had been dictated less hy patriotic motives than by 
selfish ambition. 

This letter, which was conveyed in language the most courteous and eompli- 
mentary to the subject of it, was of great length. It was accompanied by 
another, much more concise, to Cepeda, the intriguing Jawyer, who, as Gasea 
knew, had the greatest intinence over Pizarro, in the absence of Carbajal, then 
employed in reaping the silver harvest from the newly-discovered mines 
of Potosi? Tn this epistle Gasca affected to defer to the cunning politician 
asa member of the Royal Audience, and he conferred with him on the best 
manner of supplying a vacancy in that body. ‘These several despatches were 
committed to a cavalier named Paniagua, a faithful adherent of the president, 
and one of those who had accompanied him irom Castile, To this same 
emissary he also gave manifestoes and letters like those intrusted to. the 
Dominican, with orders secretly to distribute them in Lima before he quitted 
that capital,"! 

2B] Licenciado Cepeda que tengo yo and Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, 
agora por teniente, de quien yo hago mucho — cap, 29, 30, The president's letter covers 
caso { le quiero mucho.” Carta de Gonzalu several pages. Much of it 1s taken up with 
Pizarro i Valdivia, MS. histuric precedents and Mustrations, to show 

“ ‘The Jettera noticed in the text may be the fully, as well as wieckeducss, of a collision 
found in Zarate, Cong, del Peru, lib, 6, cap. +, with the imperial authority, The benignant 
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Weeks and months rolled away, while the president still remained at Panama, 
where, indeed, as his communications were jealously cut off with Peru, he 
might be said to be detained as a sort of prisoner of state. Meanwhile, both 
he and Hinojosa were looking with anxiety for the arrival of some messenger 
from Pizarro, who should indicate the manner in which the president's mission 
was to be received by that chief, ‘I'he governor of Panama was not blind to 
the perilous position in which he was himself placed, nor to the maduess of 
provoking a contest with the court of Castile, But he had a reluctance—not 
too often shared by the cavaliers of Peru—to abandon the fortunes of the 
commander who had reposed in him so great confidence. Yet he trusted that 
this commander would embrace the opportunity now offered of placing himself 
and the country in a state of permanent security. 

Several of the cavaliers who had given in their adhesion to Gasca, displeased 
hy this obstinacy, as they termed it, of Hinojosa, proposed to seize his person 
and then get possession of the armada. But the president at once rejected 
this offer.” Ilis mission, he said, was one of peace, and he would not stain it 
at the outset hy an act of violence. He even respected the scruples of Hino- 
josa ; and a cavalier of so honourable a nature, he conceived, if once he could 
be gained by fair means, would be much more likely to be true to his interests 
than if overcome either by force or fraud. Gasca thought he ight safely 
abide his time. There was policy, as well as honesty, in this: indeed, they 
always go together. 

Meantime, persons were occasionally arriving from Lima and the neighbour- 
ing places, who pr aceonnts of Pizarro, varying according to the character 
and situation of the parties. Some represented him as winning all hearts 
hy his open temper and the politic profusion with which, though covetous of 
wealth, he distributed repartiimentos and favours among his followers. Others 
spoke of him as carrying matters with a high hand, while the greatest timidity 
and distrust prevailed among the citizensof Lima. All agreed that his power 
rested on too secure a hasis to be shaken, and that, if the president should go 
to Lima, he must either consent to become Pizarro’s instrament and confirm 
him in the government, or forfeit bis owt life. 

It was undoubtedly true that Gonzalo, while he gave attention, as his friends 
say, to the public business, found time for free indulgence in those pleasures 
which wait on the soldier of fortune in his hour of triumph. He was the 
object of Hattery and homage, courted even by those who hated him. For 
sueh as did not love the successful chieftain had good cause to fear him; and 
his exploits were commemorated in romances or ballads as rivalling—it was 
not far from truth—those of the most doughty paladins of chivalry. 

Amidst this burst of adulation, the eup of joy commended to, Pizarro's lips 
had one drop of bitterness in it that gave its favour to all the rest ; for, not- 
Withstanding his show of confidence, he looked with unceasing anxiety to the 
arrival of tidings that might assure him in what light his conduct was regarded 
by the government at home. This was proved by bis jealous precautions to 
guard the approaches to the coast and to detain the persons of the royal emis- 
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saries. He learned, therefore, with no little uneasiness, from Hinojosa, the 
landing of President Gasca and the purport of his mission, But his discontent 
was mnitigated when he understood that the new envoy had come without mili- 
tary array, without any of the ostentatious trappings of office to Impose on the 
minds of the vulgar, but alone, as it were, in the plain garb of an humble mis- 
sionary.** Pizarro could not discern that under this modest exterior lay a 
moral power stronger than his own steel-clad battalions, which, operating 
silently on public opinion,—the more sure that it was silent,—was even now 
undermining his strength, like a subterraneous channel eating away the 
foundations of some stately editice that stands secure in its pride of place ! 
But, although Gonzalo Pizarro could not foresee this result, he saiv enough 
to satisfy him that it would he safest to exchide the president from Peru. The 
tidings of his arrival, moreover, quickened his former purpose of sending an 
embassy to Spain to vindicate his late proceedings and request the royal con- 
firmation of his authority. The person placed at the head of this mission was 
Lorenzo de Aldana, a cavalier of discretion as well as courage, and high in the 
confidence of Pizarro, as one of his most devoted partisans. He had orcupied 
soe iinportant posts under that chief, ove secret of whose successes was the 
ws ee he showed in the selection of his agents. 
sides Aldana and one or two cavaliers, the Bishop of Lima was joined in 
the commission, as likely, from his position, to have a favourable influence on 
Gonzilo’s fortunes at court. ‘Together with the despatches for the government, 
the envoys were intrusted with a letter to Gasea from the inhabitants of Lima, 
in which, after civilly congratulating the president on his arrival, they 
announced their regret that he had come too late, ‘I'he troubles of the 
country were now settled Ly the overthrow of the viceroy, and the nation was 
yeposing in quiet under the rule of Pizarro, An embassy, they stated, was on 
its way to Castile, not to solicit pardon, for they had committed no crime,” 
but to petition the emperor to confirm their leader in the government, as the 
~ man in Peru best entitled to it by his virtues.2* They expressed the eonvie- 
tion that Gasca’s presence would only serve to renew the distractions of the 
country, and they darkly intimated that his attempt to land would probably 
cost tim his life. ‘I'he Janguage of this singular document was more respect- 
ful thatemight be inferred from its import. Itwas dated the 14th of October, 
1546, and was suliseribed by seventy of the principal cavaliers in the city. It 


** Gonzalo, in lis letter to Valdivia, speaks 
of Gascu as a clergy tian of a golly reputation, 
who, without recompense, in the trne spirit 
of a missionary, had come over to settle the 
affairs of the country: ** Dicen ques mi buen 
christieno i hombre de buena vida i clerigo, i 
dicen que viene a estas partes com bucni inten 
clon { no quiso salario ninguno del Key sino 
venir para poner paz en estos Teynos com sus 
cristiandades,” Carta de Qunzalo Pizarro a 


* Some of the seventy, as appears from a 
letter of Gasea to the Council of the Indies 
(Panama, December 28, 1546), sent him a 
Private message stating that they had signed 
the document from fear of their lives. (Col. 
de Doc, inéd. pura lu [list, de Espwia, tom, 
xlix.) In a letter to Pizarro, dated November 
24, 1546, Gusca ackvowleilges the receipt. of 
the communication brought by Aldana, and 
in characteristic terms expresses his surprise 
that his vwn coming should have given rise to 
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«Porque perdd ninguno de nosotros te 
pide, purque no entendemus que emos errado, 
sino seruide A su Magestad: comsernado nu- 
stro derecho; que por sua leyes Reales & pus 
vasallos es permitido.”” Fernandez, Hist, del 
Pern, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 33. 

+6 Porque el por sus virtudes es muy amine 
de todos: y tenido por padre del Pera.” Ibu... 
ubi supra. 


any alarm: ‘E pareceme que es cosa de 
tuiravillar que se entienda que un elerigo tan 
poco come Yo, ¥ qe tan solu ha venido, y con 
tanta ileseo de hacer bien y servicio & tudos 
lus de esa tierra, hay causa de pensar an si 
elitrase en ella pudiese ser peligroso & V, M. 
nid otro alguns.” After saying that he would 
gladly return to Spain, as advised, if he could 
de so without blawe, be refers to his commis- 
sion, Whiek, at the request of Hinejosa and 
Aldaua, he has decided to produce, aud of 
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was not improbably dictated hy Cepeda, whose hand is visible in most of the 
intrignes of Pizarro’s little court. It is also said—the authority is somewhat 
questionable—that Aldana received instructions from Gonzalo secretly to offer 
a bribe af fifty thousand pesos Fz oro to the president to prevail on him to 
return to Castite; and in case of his vefusal some darker and more effectual 
way was to be devised to rid the country of his presence.” . 

Aldana, fortified with his despatches, sped swiftly on his voyage to Panama. 
Through hin the governor learned the actual state of feeling in the councils of 
Pizarro; and he listened with regret to the envoy’s conviction that no terms 
would he adinitted by that chief or his companions that did not contirm him 
in the possession of Perut* : 

Aldatia was soon admitted to an audience by the president. Tt was attended 
with very diderent results from what had followed from the conferences with 
finojosa ; fur Pizarro’s envoy was not armed by nature with that stubborn 
panoply which had hitherto nade the other proof against all argument. He 
now learned with surprise the nature of Gasea’s powers, and the extent of the 
yeyal concessions to the insurgents. He had embarked with Gonzalo Pizarro 
on 2 desperate venture, and he found that it had proved snecessful, The 
colony bad nothing more, in reagon, to demand ; and, though devated in heart 
to his leader, he did not feel bound hy any principle of honunr to take part 
with him, solely to gratify his ambition, ina wild contest with the crown that 
must end in inevitable ruin. Ie conseqnently abandoned his mission to 
Castile, probably never very palatable to him, and annonneed_ his purpose to 
accept the pardon proflered by government and support the president in settling 
the ainirs of Pern. Ie subsequently wrote, it should be added, to his former 
conunander in Lima, stating the course he had taken, aud earnestly recom- 
mending the latter to follow lis example. 

The intluence of this precedent in so important a person as Aldana, aided 
doubtless, hy the eouyiction that 20 change was now to be expectedin Pizarro, 
while delay would be fatal to himself, xt length prevailed over Hinojosa’s 
seruples, aud he intimated to Gasea his willingness to place the fleet under his 
connmand. This act wis performed with great pomp and ceremony. Some of 
Pigarre’s stanchest partisans were previonsly removed from the vessels; and 
on the nineteeuth of November, 1546, Hinojosa and his captains resigned 
their commissions into the hands of the president. ‘They next took the oaths 
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dos afios que andavamos fuera de muestras 
cuss queria el Rey darme este pago, mas yo 
cor tudo¢ los cuvalierosdeste Reyne le eubia- 
vamos a decir que se vaya, Sino que baremos 
con él como con Misseo Nuiez." Carta de 
(ionzalo Pizarro A Valdivia, MS. ' 

~ With Aldana’s mission to Castile Gonzalo 
Pizarro closes the important letter so often 
vited in these pages, and which may be sup- 
posed to furnisi: the best arguments for his 
own conduct, Jt is a curious fact that Val- 
divia, the conqueror of Cuili, to whem the 
epistle is addressed, coon otter this openly 
espoused the cause of (asca, and his troops 
Sormed part of the forees who contended with 
Pizarro, not long afterwards, at Iluarina. 
Such was the friend on whom Gonzalo relied! 


which he sends accordingly a copy to Pizarro, 
exhorting lina, in couclusion, to consider the 
Matter as one in which, if he errs, he will err 
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hononr, and his life, Col. de Due. inéd. para 
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of allegiance to Castile ; a free pardon for all past offences was proclaimed by 
the herald from a sea‘lold erected in the great square of the city; and the 
president, greeting thein as true and loval vassals of the crown, restored their 
several commissions to the cavaliers, ‘The royal standand of Spain was then 
unfurled on board the squadron, and proclaimed that this stronghold of 
Pizavro’s power had passed away from him for ever.’ f 

_ The return of their commissions to the insurgent captains was a politic act 
in Gasea, It secured the services of the ablest officers in the country, and 
turned against Pizarro the very arm on which he had most leaned for support. 
Thus was this great step achieved, withont force or fraud, by Gasea’s piatienee 
and judicious forecast. Tle was content to abide his time ; and he might now 
rely with well-grounded confidence on the ultimate success of his mission, 
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No sooner was Gasea placed in possession of Panama and the fleet than Le 
entered on a more decisive course of policy than he had been hitherto allowed 
to porsue, He made Jevies of men, and drew together supplies from all 
quarters, He took eare to discharge the arrears already due to the soldiers, 
and promised liberal pay for the feature ; for, thongh mindful that lis personal 
charges should éost little to the crown, he did not stint his expenditure when 
the public good required it, As the funds in the treasury were exhausted, he 
obtained loans on the credit of the government from the wealthy citizens of 

nama, who, relying on his good faith, readily made the necessary advances, 
He next sent letters to the authorities of Guatemala and Mexico, reyniring 
their assistance in carrying on hostilities, if necessary, against the insurgents ; 
and he despatched a stunmons, in like manner, to Benaleazar.in the pnienives 
north of Peru, to meet him, on his lauding in that country, with his whole 
available force. 

‘The greatest enthusiasm was shown ly the people of Panama in getting 
the little navy in order for his intended voyage ; ee prelates atid comuanders 
(lid not disdain to prove their loyalty by taking part in the good work along 
with the soldiers and sailors." Before his own departure, however, Gasea pro- 
posed to send a small squadron of four ships wnder Aldana, to ernise off the 
yiort of Lima, with instructions to give protection to those well affected to the 
royal cause, and receive them, if need be, on hoard his vessels, THe was also 


* Pedro Pizarro, Tesenb. y Couq., MS.— 
Zarate, Cong, del Pern, lib. 6, cap. 9.—Fer- 
nindez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2,cap. 34, 
42.—Gomara, Hist. de las Ind,, cap. 173.— 
Ms. de Caravantes,—Gareilassa de la Vega,— 
whose partiality for Gonzalo Pyzarre forms a 
wholesome counterpuise tv the unfavourable 
views taken of bis conduct by most other 
writers,—in his notice of this transaction, 
s-cng disposed to otlow little eredit to that 


loyalty which is shown by the sacrifice of a 
benefactor. Com. Keal,, Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 4. 

2 “Y ponia sus fuergus con Lanta Nanesa y 
obediencia, que les ed Dg ¥ clerigos y los 
capitanes y mas principales personas eran los 
Que primero cebauan mano, y tiowuan de Tas 
quipenas y cables. de los manios, para los -acar 
hlacosta.” *Fernandex, List, del Peru, Parte 
1, lib, 2, cap. 72. 
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intrusted with authenticated copies of the president's commission, to be de- 
livered to Gonzalo Pizarro,* that the chief might feel there was yet time to 
return before the gates of merey were closed against him.’ 

While these events were going on, Gasea’s proclamations and letters were 
doing their work in Peru, [+t reyuired but little sagacity to perceive that the 
nation at large, seenred in the protection of person and property, had nothing 
to gain by revolution, Interest and duty, fortunately, now lay on the same 
side ; and the ancient sentiment of loyalty, smothered for a time, but not 
extinguished, revived in the breasts of the people. Still, this was not mani- 
fested, at once, by auy overt act; for under a strong military rule men dared 
hardly think for themselves, mmch less communicate their thoughts te one 
another. But changes of public opinion, like changes in the atmosphere that 
come on slowly and imperceptibly, make themselves more and more widely 
felt, till, by a sort of silent sympathy, they spread to the remotest corners of 
the land. Some intimations of such a change of sentiment at Jength found 
their way to Lima, although all accounts of the president's mission had been 
jealously exeluded from that capital, Gonzalo Pizarro himself became sensible 
of these symptoms of disaffection, though almost too faint and feeble, as yet, 
for the most experienced eye tu desery in them the coming tempest. 

Several of the president's proclamations had been forwarded to Gonzalo by 
his faithful partisans ; and Carbajal, who had been summoned from Potost, 
declared they were “more to be dreaded than the lances of Castile”? Yet 
Pizarro did not for a moment lose his confidence in his own strength ; an 
with a navy like that now in Panama at bis command, he felt he might bi 
defiance to any enemy on his coasts. He had implicit confidence in the fidelity 
of Hinojosa. 

It was at this period that Paniagua arrived off the port with Gasca’s de- 
spatches to Pizarro, consisting of the emperor's letter and his own, They 
were instantly submitted by that chieftain to his trusty counsellors, Carbajal’ 
and Cepeda, and their opinions asked as to the course to be pursued, It was 
the crisis of Pizarro’s fate. 

Carbajal, whose sagacions eye fully comprehended the position in which 
they stood, was in favour of accepting the royal grace on the terms proposed 3 
and he intimated his sense of their importance by declaring that “ he would 
pave the way for the bearer of them into the capital with ingots of gold and 
silver,” * Cepeda was of a different way of thinking, He was a judge of the 
Royal Audience, and had been sent to Peru as the immediate counsellor of 
Blasco Nunez. But he had turned against the viceroy, had encountered him 
in battle,and his garments might be said to be yet wet with bis blood! What 
xrace was there, then, for him? Whatever respect might be shown to the 
letter of the royal provisions, in point of fact he must ever live under the 


= Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, ult supra, 
Montesinos, Annales, MS., ao 1546,—Gu- 
mara, Hist, de lus Ind, cap, 176.—Zurate, 
Cong, del Peru, lib. 6, cap. $—Ierrera, Ilist. 
geucral, dec. § lib. 3, cap. 3. 

* “(jue erau mas de temer aquellas cartas 


que a las lagas del Rey de Castilla.” Fer- 
nandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap, 45. 

“Y¥ Je enladritlen tos caminos por do 
Viniere con barras de plata, y tejos de Oro.” 
Garcilasso, Com. Reul., Parte 2, lib, 8, cap. 5. 


* TA copy of the commission had, as already 
noticed, heen sent to Pizarro in November, 
1546. Aldana did not eal till three montis 
later, He carried with him a friur, whom be 
was to land secretly at Charcas, and who was 
intrneted with lettera for the authorities at 


Lime aud private persons there, cupies of 


pardons, ete.“t These he was to forward by a 
monk of the monastery of Sancto Domin 
who would disseminate them secretly. i 
struccton de lo que el reverendo padre fray 
Pedro de Ulloa debe hacer, Wecha 11 de 
bebrero de 1547,—Col. de Doc. inéd, para la 
Hist. de Expaiia, tom. xlix—Ep. J 
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Castilian rule a ruined man. He accordingly strongly urged the rejection of 
Gasea’s offers. “They will cost you your government,” he said to Pizarro : 
“the smooth-tongned priest is not so simple a person as you take him to be. 
Tle is deep and politic? He knows well what promises to imiuke ; and, ouce 
master of the country, he will know, too, how to keep them.” 

Carbajal was not shaken by the arguments or the sneers of his companions ; 
and, as the discussion waxed wari, Cepeda taxed his opponent with giving 
counsel suggested by fears for his own safety,—a foolish taunt, sufficiently 
disproved by the whole life of the doughty old warrior, Carbajal did not 
insist farther on his own views, however, as he found them unwelcome to 
Pizarro, and contented himself with coolly remarking that “he had, indeed, no 
relish for rebellion ; but he had as long a neck for a halter, he believed, as 
any of his companions ; and as he could hardly expect to live mich longer, at 
any rate, it was, after all, of little moment to him.’ * 

izarro, spurred on by a fiery ambition that overleaped every obstacle,’ did 
not condescend to count the desperate chances of a contest with the crown. 
He threw his own weight into the scale with Cepeda. The offer of graee was 
rejected ; and he thus cast away the last tie which held him to his country, 
and, by the act, proclaimed himself a rebel.* 

It was not long after the departure of Paniagua that Pizarro reecived 
tidings of the defection of Aldana and Tlinojosa, aud of the surrender of the 
fleet, on which he had expended an immense sum, as the chief bulwark of his 
sie This unwelcome intelligence was followed by accounts of the further 

fection of some of the principal towns in the north, and of the assassination 
of Puelles, the faithful lieutenant to whom he had confided the government 
of Quito. [t was not very long, also, before he found his anthority assailed in 
the opposite quarter at Cuzco; for Centeng, the loyal chieftain who, as the 
reader may retnember, had been driven by Carbajal to take refuge in a cave 
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4 «(ne noloembiauan por hombre sencille 
y Hane, sino de grandes cantelas, astucias, 
fulsexiades y engahos.” Garcilassu, Com, Keal., 
Varte 2, lib. 5, cap. 5. 

© Por Jo demas, quado acarzest otra cor, 
i yo be viuido muchos afus, y tengo tan 
jué palme de peseurco para la soy 
cada uno de vuestras mereedes.” Tbid., loc. 
cit. _ 

*“QLova y luciferina sobernia,” as Fer- 
nandez characterizes tbe aspiring teanper of 
Gonzalo. Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 
15. 

© MS, de Caravantes.—Aceording to Garei- 
lasso, Paniagua was furnished with secret 
instructions by the president, empowering 


* [Paniagua’s report of his mission, dated 
August Ist, 1547, six months after he had 
left Lima, has been preserved. Ile avows 
that, being in fear of his Life, or of not being 
allowed to return, he had pretended an affec- 
tion for Pizarro, offering to serve him by a 
mediation with the crown, and professing to 
believe that there was no intention to deprive 
him of the government, Gasca having been 
rent out only as * president of the Audience,” 
and meaning, it was understood, to return 
shortly to Spain. These representations he 
made originally to Cepeda; but on the next 
day he repeated the whole, “and more,” te 


him, in case lhe judged it necessary to the 
preservation of the royal authovity, to coufirit 
Pizarro in the government, “it being little 
matter if the Devil rated there, prayeled the 
country remained to the crown!” The fice 
was sn reported by 1 ctl, Whe Continued 
in Peru after these its. (om, Heal, 
Tarte 2, lib, 5, cap, 5.) This as possible. 
Jak it is more probable that a credulous 
gossip, Like Garcilasse, should be in error, 
than that Charles the Filth should have been 
prepared to make such on acknowledgment 
of lis imbecitity, or that the man celected for 
(rasca’s confidence sliould Lave 30 indiscreetly 
betrayed bis trust.* 


Pizarro, who was “satisfied,” and on ‘bis 
departure insisted on presenting him with a 
thousand pesos. Ile coneludes with a solemo 
asseveration that he bad used only general 
Phrases and made no explicit promises. Gasca 
appears, from a letter to the Council of the 
Indies enclosing this teport, to lave been 
sutiched with the pracecdings of bis agent, 
His own correspondence with Pizarro at the 
time of the mission shows that, whatever 
duplicity may have been used, neither party 
was in any doubt us to the other's intentions. 
Col. de Doc. inéd. para la Hist, de Espana, 
tont. AtiX.—Eo.) 
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near Arequipa, had issued from lis concealment after remaining there a year, 
and, on learning the arrival of Gasca, had again raised the royal standard. 
Then, collecting a small body of followers, and falling ou Cuzco hy night, he 
mare himself master of that capital, defeated the garrison who held it, and 
secured it for the erown. Marching soon after into the province of Chareas, 
the hold chief allied himself with the officer who commanded for Pizarro m La 
Plata; and their combined forces, to the number of a thousand, took up a 
position on the borders of Lake Titicaca, where the two cavaliers coolly awaited 
an opportnnity to take the field against their ancient commander, - 

Gonzalo Pizarro, touched to the heart by the desertion of those in whom he 
most confided, was stunued by the dismal tidings oi his losses coming so thick 
upen hi, Yet he did not waste his time in idle crimination or complaint, hut 
immediately set about making preparations to meet the storm with all his 
characteristic euergy. He wrote at once to snch of his captains as he believed 
still faithful, commanding them to be ready with their troops to march to his 
assistance at the shortest notice, IIe reminded them of their obligations to 
him, and that their interests were identical with his own. The president’s 
commission, he added, had heen made out before the news had reached Spain 
of the battle of Afaquito, and conld never cover a pardon to those concerned 
in the death of the viceroy.* : / 

Pizarro was equally active in enforcing his levies in the capital and in putting 
them in the best fighting order, He soon saw himself at the head of a thou- 
sail men, beautifully equipped, and complete in all their appointments ; “as 
gallant an wrray,” says an old writer. “though so smail in number, as ever 
trod the plains of Ltaly,’—displaying, in the excellence of their arms, their 
vargeous uniforms, and the caparisons of their horses, a magnificence that 
could be furnished only by the silver of Peru? Hach company was provided 
with a new stand of colours, emblazoned with its peculiar device. Some bore 
the initials and arms of Pizarro, and one or two of these were andaciously 
surmounted by a crown, as if te intimate the rank to which their commander 
tight aspire.” ; 

Among the leaders most conspicnons on this orcasion was Ci . * who,” 
in the words of a writer of his time, “had exchanged the robe of the licentiate 
for the plumed casque and mailed harness of the warrior.” *? Bat the cavalier 


* Pealro Pisarro, Theseuh. vy Cong., MS— 
Zarate, Cong. del Pern, lih, 6, cap. 11, 13.— 
Fernaudes, Iist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib, 2, 
cap. 45, 58,—Montesinos, Annates, MS,, ailu 
1517 


fil ILombres tan bien armados i adere- 
gaides, come s¢ han visto en Italia, en la 
puier prosperidad, porque ninguuo bavia, 
dewag de las Aruus, que uo tlevase Caleas, 
i Tubon de Seda. i muchos de Tela de Ciro, 
(de Beucado, i otros bordardos, i recamados de 
Oro, i Vlita, con mucha Chaperia de Gro por 
los Sombreros, i especialmente por Vrascos, 
i Casas de Arcabuces." Zarate, Cong. del 
Pern, Lib, & cap. 11. 

" Tbik, ubi supra.—Some writers even 
assert that Bisarre was preparing for his 
corumiion at (his time, and that he had 


The fuct, wonld, however, seem to he 
established by a letter from Carbajal to 
Tizurro, dated March 17th, 1547, jo which 
lie speuks of "la corona de Rey, con que, en 


“ 


actuuily despatched his summons to the 
different towns to send their deputies to assist 
at it: “Queria upreswrar su coronacion, y 
para ello despachs cartas d todas laz cindades 
del Pera.” (Montesinos, Annales, MS., ato 
1547.) Bot it is hardly probable he could 
have placed so blind » confidence in the 
colonists at this erisi¢ a8 to bave meditated 
so rash a step. ‘The loyal Castilian historians 
are pot slow to receive reports to the discredit 
of the rebel.* : 

“ "El qual en este tiempo, oluidade de fo 
que conuenia a sua letras, y profession, y 
uficio de Ovdor; salio en caleas jnbon, > 
cucra, de yunchos recamados; y¥ gorra con 
plumas,"" Fertundez, Hist. del Pern, Parte 
i, bib, 2, cap, 62. 


tau breves dias, emos de coronar & vnesita 
Sciuria.” Fernandez, Hist. del Pern, arte 
I, lib. 2, cap. 49.—En.] 
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to whom Pizaryo confided the chief cave of organizing his battalions was the 
veteral Carbajal, who had studied the art of war under the best captains of 
Europe, and whose life of adventure had heen a practical commentary on their 
early lessons, It was ou his arm that Gonzalo most leaned in the hour of 
danger ; and well had it been for him if he had profited hy his counsels at an 
earlier period. 

It gives one some idea of the luxurious accommodation of Pizarre’s forces, 
that he endeavoured to provide each of his umusketeers with a horse, ‘The 
expenses incurred by him were enormous. The imunediate cost of his pre- 

rations, we are told, was not less than halé a million af pesos de ores anid 

js pay to the cavaliers, aud, indeed, to the conumon soldiers, in his little army, 
es on an extravagant scale, nowhere to be met with but on the silver soil ot 
ern. 

When his own frnds were exhausted, he supplied the deficiency hy fines 
imposed on the rich citizens of Lima as the price of exemption from service, 
ly forced Joans, and various other schemes of military exaction.'" From this 
time, it is said, the chieftain’s temper nnierwent a visible change.'? He 
hecame more violent in his passions, more impatient of coutrel, aud indulged 
more freely in acts of cruelty and license. The desperate cause in which he 
was involved made him reckless of consequences. ‘Though naturally frank and 
confiding, the frequent defection of his followers filled hin with suspicion. He 
knew not in whom to confide.* Every one who showed himself indilferent to 
his cause, or was suspected of being so, was dealt with as an open enemy, 
‘The createst distrust prevailed in Lima. No wan dared confide in his neigh- 
hour. Some concealed their effects ; others contrived ta elnde the vigilance of 
the sentinels, and hid themselves in the neighbouring woods and mountains,” 
No one was allowed to enter or leave the city withont a license. All commerce, 
all intercourse, with other places was cut off, It was long since the fifths 
belonging to the crown hac been remitted to Castile, as Pizarro had appro- 
priated them to his own use, He naw took possession of the mints, broke up 
the royal stamps, and issued a debased coin, emblazoned with his own cipher. 
It was the most decisive act of sovereignty. 

At this gloomy period the lawyer Cepeda contrived a solemn faree, the intent 
of which was to give a sort of legal sanetion to the rebel canse in the eyes of 
the populace. He cansed a process to be prepared against Gasca, Hinojosa, 
and Aldana, in which they were accused of treason against the existins 
government of Peru, were convicted, aud condemned to death, his instru- 


Fernandez, Hist. del Deru, ubi supra.— 
Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib: 6, cap. Le 
Herrera, Hist. general, dec, 8, lib. 3, cap. 
S.— Montesinus, Autales, afin 1547. 

" Fernandez, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 62,.— 
Montesinos, Annales, MS,, afio 1547. 

+ Gomara, Hist. de Jas Ind., cap. 172. 

“© Andaba la Gente tan asombrada con et 
_ temor de le muerte, que no se podian en- 
tender, ni tenian anime para huir, i alunos, 
que hallaron mejor aparejo, ee escondieron 
por los Cahaverates, i Cuevas, enterrundo sns 


* [This had been the case, according to his 
own statement, for a long time, Ie tolt 
Paniagua in the preceding January that be 
was unable to r, at night, and that be 
should be glad to Jay down the burden of 
government, far which he was onfitted, and 


Hacientlas.”" 
cap. 15. 
" Rel. anonima, 


Zarate, Cong, tel Teru, lib, 6, 


S. -Montesines, An- 
nales, MS., ano J547.—" Assi mismo echo 
Gozale Picarro a toda lt plata que gastaua y 
destrilmya su mare, que era bua 4G, rebnelta 
en una I. y pregond que so pena de muerte, 
todos recibiessen por plata fina Ja (he Giniesse 
aquella mares sin ensayo. ni otra dtligencia 
alguna, Y desta suerte bite passar mucha 
platu de ley baja per fina,"" Fernandez, Hist. 
del Vera, Parte }, lib. 2, cap. 62. 


spend his time in hanting awl other amuses 
ments; but be added that he could trust ne 
one, and would surrender the government 
only to his brother Hernando, Col, de Troe. 
ai para Ia Hist. de Expafia, tom, xix. 
—Kn- 
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nent he submitied to a mimber of jurists in the capital, requiring their signa. 
ioe But they had no mind ifn inevitably to implicate themselves by 
aflixine their names to such a paper; and they evaded it hy representing that 
it would only serve to ent off all chance, shonld any of the accused be so dis- 

osed, of their again embracing the canse they had deserted. Cepeda was the 
only man who signed the document. Carbajal treated the wha € thing with 
ridicnle. “What is the object of your process?” suid he to Cepeda, “Its 
object,” replied the latter, “is to prevent delay, tht, if taken at any tine, the 
guilty party way be at once led to execution.” “T ery you mercy,” retorted 
Carbajal; “I thought there must be some virtue in the instrument, that 
would have killed them outright. Let but one of these same traitors fall into 
avy hands, and I will march him off to execution without waiting for the 
sentence of a court, | promise you!” ' ‘ 

While this paper war was going on, news Was brought that Allana’s squadron 
was off the port of Callao, ‘That commander had sailed from Panaina about 
the middle of Pehraary, 1547. On his passage down the coast he had Janded at 
Truxillo, where the citizens welcomed him with enthusiasm and eagerly pro- 
claimed their submission to the royal authority. He received at the same 
time messages fram several of Pizarro’s officers in the interior, intimating their 
return to their duty and their readiness to glad the president. Aldana 
named Caxamalea as a place of rendezvous, where they should concentrate 
their forees and await the landing of Gasca, THe then continued his voyage 
towards Lima. 

No sooner was Pizarro informed of his approach than, fearful lest it might 
have a disastrous effect in seducing his followers from their fidelity, he marched 
them about a league ont of the city, and there encamped. He was two 
leagues from the coast, and he posted a guard on the shore, to intercept all 
connnunication with the vessels. Before Jeaving the capital, Cepeda resorted 
to an expedient for securing the inhabitants more firmly, as he coneeived, in 
Pizarro’s interests. Ife caused the citizens to be assembled, and made them 
a studied harangue, in which he expatiated on the services of their governor 
and the security which the commtey iad enjoyed under his rele. Ie then told 
them that every man was at liberty to choose for himself—to remain under 
the protection of their present ruler, or, if they preferred, to transfer their 
allegiance to his enemy. Tle invited them to speak their minds, but required 
every one who should still continue under Pizarro to take an oath of fidelity 
to his cause, with the assurance that, if any should he so false hereafter as to 
violate this pledge, he would pay for it with his life’ There was no one 
found bold enough—with his head thus in the lion’s mouth—to swerve from 
his obedience to Pizarro; and every man took the oath prescribed, which was 
aulministered in the most solemn aud imposing form by the licentiate. Carbajal, 
as usual, made a jest of the whole proceeding. “How long,” he asked his 
companion, “do you think these same caths will stand? The first wind that 
blows off the coast after we are gone will scatter them in air!” His prediction: 
Was soon verified. 


‘ «Tijose mucho entonces Caruajal y dixo; was the Licentiate Polo Ondegardo, a tan of 
que seg auia hecho la instaucia, que auia tuuch discretion, and one of the best autbori- 
enteniio, que la justicia como rayo, auia de —_ ties for the ancient institutions of the Incas. 
yr luego 4 justiciarlos. Y dezia que si el los ' Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— 
tuaies-e presos, no se le daria yn cluuo por su Fernandez, Hist, del Pern, Parte 1, lib. 2, 
genic. at bea rag eta llist. set cap. 61.—Montesinos, Annales, MS., aiio 

ecru, Parte 1, lib. 2. cap, 55.) Among the 1547.—Zarate, Cougq. i 
durists in Lima who thus independently Te- Vi, Ta, any eee ne 
tirted Copeda’s requisition to sign the paper 
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_ Meantime, Aldana anchored off the port, where there was no vessel of tho 

insurgents to molest him. By Cepeda's advice, some four or five had been 

burnt a short time before, during the absence of Carbajal, in order to cut off 

all means by which the inhabitants could leave the place. This was deeply 

cay hy the veteran soldier on his return, “It was destroying,” he said, 

“the guardian angels of Lima.”*” And certainly, under such commander, 
they might now have stood Pizarro in good stead; but his star was on 
the wane, 

The first act of Aldana was to cause the copy of Gasca’s powers, with which 
he had been intrusted, to be conveyed to his ancient commander, by whom it 
was indignantly torn in pieces. Aldana next contrived, by means of his 
agents, to circulate among the citizens, and even the soldiers of the camp, the 

resident’s manifestoes. They were not long in producing their effect. Few 

d been at all aware of the real purport of Geen’ mission, of the extent of 
his powers, or of the generous ternis offered by the government. They shrank 
from the desperate course into which they had been thus unwarily seduced, 
and they sought only in what way they could with least danger extricate 
themselves from their present position and return to their allegiance, Some 
eseaped by night from the camp, eluded the vigilance of the sentinels, and 
effected their retreat on board the vessels. Some were taken, and found no 
quarter at the hands of Carbajal and his merciless ministers. But, where the 
spirit of disaffection was abroad, means of escape were not wanting, 

As the fugitives were cut off from Lima and the neighbouring coast, they 
secreted themselves in the forests and mountains, and watched their oppor- 
tunity for making their way to Truxillo and other ports ata distance ; and so 
contagious was the example that it not unfrequently happened that the very 
soldiers sent in pursuit ot the deserters joined with them. Among those that 
fled was the, Licentiate Carbajal, who must not be confounded with his 
military namesake. He was the same cavalier whose brother had heen put 
to death in Lima by Blasco Nunez, and who yevenged himself, as we have 

~ seen, by imbruing his own hands in the blood of the viceroy. That a person 
thus implicated should trust to the royal pardon showed that no one need 
despair of it; and the example poe most disastrous to Pizarro.*! 

Carbajal, who made a jest of everything, even of the misfortunes which 
elon im the sharpest, when told of the desertion of his comrades, amused 

imself by humming the words of a popular ditty :— 
“ The wind blows tbe hairs off my head, mother; 
Two at a time, It blows them away!" " 

But the defection of his followers made a deeper impression on Pizarro, and 
he was sorely distressed as he beheld the gallant array, to which he had so 
confidently looked for gaining his battles, thus melting away like a morning 
nist. Bewildered by hs treachery of those in whom he had most trusted, he 
knew not where to turn, nor what course to take. It was evident. that 
he must leave his present dangerous quarters without loss of time. But 
whither should he Hirect his steps? In the north, the great towns had 
abandoned his cause, and the president was already marching against him ; 
while Centeno held the passes of the south, with a force double his own, In 

se “Entre otras cosas dixo a Gongaly  nandez, Hist. det Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 
Pigarro vuesu Seforia mandd quemar cinco 6, 65,—Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 
angeles que tenia en au puerto para guarda 15, 16, 
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this emergency, he at length resolved to peempy Arequipa, & seaport still true 
to him, where he might remain till he had decided on some future course of 

nerations. ; 

we Aner a painful but rapid march, Gonzalo arrived at this place, where he was 
speedily joined by a reiuforcement that he had detached for the recovery of 
Cazeo. But so frerrent had been the desertions from both companies—though 
in Pizarro’s corps these had greatly lessened since the departure from the 
neighbourhood of Lima—that his whole number did not exceed five hundred 
met, less than half of the force which he had so recently mustered in the 
capital. ‘To sneh humble circumstances was the man now reduced who had 
so lately lorded it over the land with unlimited sway! Still the chief did not 
despond. Ie had gathered new spirit from the excitement of his march and 
his distance from Lima: and he seemed to recover his former confidence, as 
he exclaimed, “1t is misfortune that teaches us who are onr friends. If but 
ten only remain true to me, fear not but I will again be master of Peru!” * 

No sooner had the rebel forces withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Lima 
than the inhabitants of that city, little troubled, as Carbajal had predicted, by 
their compulsory oaths of allegiance tq Pizarro, threw open their gates to 
Aldana, who took possession of this important place in the name of the pre- 
sident. The latter, meanwhile, had sailed with his whole fleet from Panama, 
ou the tenth of April, 1547." The first part of his voyage was prosperous ; but 
he was soon perplexed by contrary eurrents, and the weather became rough 
and tempestuons. ‘The violence of the storm continuing day after day, the 
sea was lashed into fury, and the fleet was tossed about on the billows, which 
yan mountain-high, as if emulating the wild character. of the region they 
hounded. The rain descended in torrents, and the nabtaing WAS so incessant 
that the vessels, to quote the lively language of the clironicler, ‘ seemed to be 
driving through seas of fame!*?" The hearts of the stoutest mariners were 
filled with dismay. They considered it hopeless to struggle against the ele- 
ments, and they loudly demanded to return to the continent and postpone the 
yoyage till a more favourable season of the year. 

But the president saw in this the ruin of his cause, as well as of the loyal 
vassals who had engaged, on his landing, to support it. “ L am willing to die,” 
he said, * but not to return :” and, regardless of the remonstrances of his more 
timid followers, he insisted on carrying as much sail as the ships could possibly 
hear, at every interval of the storm.?7? Meanwhile, to divert the minds of the 
seamen from their present danger, Gasca amused them by explaining some of 
the strange phenomena exhibited by the ocean in the tempest, which had 
filled their superstitions minds with mysterious dread.*" 


=) Aunque eiemmpre dijo: «que con dies 
Amigos que le quedasen, havin i+ conservarse, 
i conquistar de mneva el Peri; tantu era si 
fala, © sn sobervia,”’ Gorary, Mist. de las 
Ind, lee. cit. 

=!" Y los trienos y relipages eran tantos 
¥ tales; que siempre parecia que estauan en 
lume, ¥ que sobre ellos veniun Rayos (que 
en todas uquellas partes caen wiuchos)." 
(eruundez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2. 
cap. TL.) The vivid colovring of the old 
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Tatogo, an islet ten miles south of Pansmd, 
where the fleet eonuined two days taking in 
Water, Gasea mentions his force as consisting 
Of eighteen ships and one gatiot, with eight 


chronicler shows that he bad himself been 
familiar with these tropical tempests ou the 
Pacific. 

= «“Y¥ con Jo poco que en aqnella sazon, ¢l 
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Signals had been given for the ships to make the best of their way, each for 
itself, to the islind of Gorgona. Tere they arrived, one after another, with 
but a single exception, though all more or less shattered by the weather. 
The president waited only for the fury of the elements to spend itself, when 
he again embarked, and, on smoother waters, crossed over to Manta. From 
this place he soon after continued his vayage to Tumbez, and landed at that 
port on the thirteenth of June. He was everywhere received with enthu- 
siasm, and all seemed anxious to elface the remembrance of the past by pro- 
fessions of future fidelity to the crown. Gasca received, also, numerous letters 
of congratulation from cavaliers in the interior, most of whom had formerly 
taken service under Pizarro. He made courteous acknowledgments for their 
offers of assistance, and commanded them to repair to Caxamalea, the general 
place of rendezvous. 

'To this same spot he sent TTinojosa, so soon as that officer hast disembarked 
with the land-forces from the fleet, ordering him to take command of the 
levies assembled there and then join him at Xauxa. Here he determined to 
establish his head quarters, Tt lay in a rich and abundant territory, and by 
its central position alforded a point for acting with greatest adlvantage against 
the enemy. 

He then moved forward, at the head of a small detachment of cavalry, 
along the level voad on the coast towards Truxillo, After halting for a short 
time in that Joyal city, he traversed the mountain-range on the soutleenst, 
and soon entered the fruitful valley of Xauxa. There he was presently joined 
by veinforcements from the north, as well as from the principal places on the 
coast, and, not long after his arrival, received a message from Centeno, in- 
forming him that he held the passes by which Gonzalo Pizarro was preparing 
to make his escape from the country, and that the insurgent chief must soon 
fall into his hands, 

The royal camp was greatly elated by these tidings. The war, then, was 
at length terminated, and that without the president having been called upon 
so much as to lift his sword against a Spaniard, Several of his counsellors 
now advised him to disbunil the greater part of his forces, as burdensome and 
no longer necessary. But the president was too wise to weaken his strength 
before he had secured the victory. He consented, however, to countermand 
the requisition for levies from Mexico and the adjoining colonies, as now 
feeling sufficiently strony in the general loyalty of the country. But, con- 
centrating his forces at Xauxa, he established is quarters in that town, as he 
had at first intended, resolved to await there tidings of the operations in the 
south. ‘The result was different from what he had expected.** 

Pizarro, meanwhile, whom we left at Arequipa, had decided, after ninel 
deliberation, to evacnate Peru and pass into Chili, In this territory, beyond 
the president’s jurisdiction, he might find a safe retreat. The tickle people, 
he thought, would soon weary of their new ruler ; and he could then rally in 


in a storm at seu were observed to huver  nandez, Hist, det Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 
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sufficient strength to resume active operations for the recovery of his domain, 
Such were the calculations of the rehel chieftain. But how was he to ettect 
his object, while the passes among the mountains, where his route lay, were 
held by Centeno with a force more than double his own? He resolved to a 
negotiation ; for that captain had once served under him, and had, indee 
been most active in persuading Pizarro to take on himselt the otice of pro- 
curator. Advancing, accordingly, in the direction of Lake Titicaca, in the 
neighbourhood of which Centeno had pitched his camp, Gonzalo despatched 
an emissary to his yuarters to open a negotiation, He called to his adversary’s 
recollection the friendly relations that had once subsisted between them, and 
reminded bim of one occasion in particular, in which he had spared his life 
when cemvieted of a conspiracy against himself. He harboured no sentiments 
of unkindness, he said, for Centeno’s recent conduct, and had_not now come 
to seek a quarrel with him. His purpose was to abandon Pera; and the 
only favour he had to request of his former associate was to leave him a free 
passage across the mountains.* 

To this communication Centeno made answer, in terms as courtly as those 
of Pizarro himself, that he was not unmindful of their ancient friendship. He 
was now ready to serve his former commander in any way not inconsistent 
with honour or obedience to his sovereign. But he was there in arms for he 
royal cause, and he could not swerve from his duty. If Pizarro would but 
rely on his faith and surrender himself up, he pledged his knightly word to use 
all his interest with the government to secure as favourable terms for him and 
his followers as had been granted to the rest of their conntrymen., Gonzalo 
listened to the smooth promises of his ancient comrade with bitter seam 
depicted in his countenance, and, snatching the letter from his secretary, cast 
it away from him with indignation. There was nothing left but an appeal 
to arnis.* 

He at once broke up his encampment, and directed his march on the borders 
of Lake Titicaca, near whieh lay his rival, He resorted, however, to stratagem, 
that he might still, if possible, avoid an encounter. Ile sent forward his scouts 
in a ditterent direction from that which he intended to take, and then quick- 
ened his march on Huarina. ‘This was a small town situated on the south- 
eastern extremity of Lake ‘Titicaca, the shores of which, the seat of the 
primitive civilization of the Incas, were soon to resound with the murderous 
strife of their more civilized conquerors ! 

But Pizarro’s movements bad been seeretly communicated to Centeno, and 
that commander, accordingly, changing his ground, took up a position not far 
from Huarina, on the same day on which Gonzalo reached this place. The 
vedettes of the two camps came in sight of each other that evening, and the 
rival forces, lying on their arms, prepared for action on the following morning. 

It was the twenty-sixth of October, 1547, when the two commanders, having 
formed their troops in order of battle, advanced to the encounter on the plains 
of Huarina. The ground, defended on one side by a bold spur of the Andes, 
and not far removed on the other from the waters of Titicaca, was an open 


~ Pedro Pizarro, Deseub, y Cong, MS.— 
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and level plain, well suited to military mancenvres. It seemed as if prepared 
by Nature as the lists for an encounter. 

Centeno’s army amounted to about a thousand men. His cavalry consisted 
of near two hundred and fifty, well equipped and mounted. Among them 
were several gentlemen of family, some of whom had once followed the banners 
of Pizarro; the whole forming an eflicient corps, in which rode some of the 
best lances of Peru. Elis arqnuebusiers were less numerous, not exceeding a 
hundred and fifty, indifferently provided with ammunition. The remainder, 
and much the larger part of Ceutano’s army, consisted of spearmen, irregular 
levies hastily drawn together and possessed of little discipline.*" 

This corps of infantry formed the centre of his line, fanked by the arque- 
busiers in two nearly equal divisions, while his cavalry were also disposed in 
two bodies ou the right and left wings. Unfortunately, Centeno had been for 
the past week ill of a plenrisy,—so ill, indeed, that on the preceding day he 
had been bled several times. Tie was now too feeble to keep his saddle, but 
was carried in a litter, and when be had seen his men formed in order he with- 
dvew to a distance from the field, unable to take part in the action, But 
Solano, the militant bishop of Cuzco, who, with several of his followers, took 
part in the engagement, —a circumstance, indeed, of no strange occurrence, — 
rode alony the ranks with the crucifix in his hand, bestowing his benediction 
on the soldiers and exhorting each mau to do his duty. 

Pizarro’s forces were less than half of his rival's, not amounting to more than 
four hundred and eighty men. The horse did not muster above eighty-five in 
all, and he posted them in a single body on the right of his battalion. The 
strength of his army Jay in his arqnebusiers, abont three hundred and fifty in 
munuber. It was an admirable corps, commanded by Carbajal, by whom it 
had been carefully drilled. Considering the excellence of its arms and its 
thorongh ¢liscipline, this little body of infantry might be considered as the 
flower of the Peruvian soldiery, aud on it Pizarro mainly relied for the success 
of the day ‘The remainder of his force, consisting of pikenten, not forti- 
dable for their numbers, thowzh, like the rest of the infantry, under excellent 
discipline, he distributed on the left of his musketeers, so as to repel the 
enemy's horse. 

Pizarro himself had charge of the cavalry, taking his place, as usual, in the 
foremost rank. He was superbly aceontved. Over his shining mail he wore 
a sobre-vest of slashed velvet of a rich evimson colour; and he rode a high- 
mettled charger, whose gaudy caparisons, with the showy livery of lis ridey, 
made the fearless conmander the most conspicuous object in the field, 

Tlis lieutenant, Carbajal, was equipped in a very dilferent style. He wore 
armour of proof of the most homely appearance, but strong and serviceable ; 
and his steel bonnet, with its closely-barred visor of the same material, pro- 
tected his head from more than one desperate blow on that day. Over his 
arms he wore a surcoat of a grecnish colour, aud he rode an active, strong 
boned jennet, which, though capable of cnduring fatigue, possessed neither 

race nor beauty. It would not have been easy to distinguish the veteran 
rom the most ordinary cavalier. 

The two hosts arrived within six hundred paces of each other, when they 
both halted. Carbajal preferred to receive the attack of the enemy rather 


™ In the estimate of Centeno’s forcea— ” por de ta miliela del Peru, suys Garci- 
which ranges, in the dillerent accounts, from lasso de la Vega, who compares Carbujal to 
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adopted by Zarate, as, on the whole, more him the victory, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 5, 
probable thun cither extreme. cap. Is. 
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than advance farther ; for the ground he now occupied afforded a free range 
for bis musketry, wobstructed hy the trees or bushes that were sprinkled 
aver some other parts of the field. There was a singular motive, in addition, 
foy retaining his present position. he soldiers were enemnbered, some with 
two, some with three, arquebuses each, being the arms left by those who from 
time to time had deserted the camp. This uncommon supply of muskets, 
however serious an impediment ona march, might afford great advan to 
troops awaiting an assault; since, from the imperfect knowledge as well as 
constrnetion of fire-arms at that day, much time was wasted in loading 
ther.*! 

Preferring, therefore, that the enemy should begin the attack, Carbajal 
cate to a halt, while the opposite squadron, after a short respite, continued 
their advance a hundred paces farther, Seeing that they then remained 
immovable, Carbajal detached a small party of skirmishers to the front, in 
order to provoke them ; bnt it was soon encountered by a similar party of the 
enemy, aud sore shots were exchanged, though with lithe damage to either 
side, Finding this maticeuvre fail, the veteran ordered his men to advance a 
few paces, still hoping to provoke his antagonist to the charge. This succeeded. 
“We lose houour,” exclaimed Centeno’s soldiers ; who, with a bastard sort of 
chivalry, belonging to undisciplined troops, felt it a disgrace to await an 
assault. In vain their officers called out to them to remain at their post. 
Their commander was absent, and they were urged on by the cries of a frantic 
friar, named Domingo Ruiz, who, believing the Philistines were delivered into 
their hands, called out, “ Now is the time! Onward, onward! fall on the 
euemy 5” They needed nothing further: and the wen rushed forward in 
tumultious haste, the pikemen earrying their levelled weapons so heedlessly 
as to interfere with one another, and in some instances to wound their 
comrades, The musketeers, at the same time, kept np a disorderly fire as 
they advanced, which, from their rapid motion and the distance, did no 
execution, 

Carhajal was well pleased to see his enemies thns wasting their ammunition. 
Though he allowed a few muskets to he discharged, in order to stimulate his 
opponents the more, he conmmanded the great body of his infantry to reserve 
their fire till every shot could take effect. As he knew the tendency of marks- 
juen to shoot above the mark, he diveeted lis men to aim at the girdle, or even 
a little below it; adding that a shot that fell short might still do damage, 
while one that passed a hairs breadth above the head was wasted, 

The veteran’s company stood calm and unmoved, as Centeno’s rapidly ad- 
vaneed ; but when the latter had arrived within a Inmdred paces of their 
wuitagonists, Carhajal gave the word to fire, An instantaveons volley ran 
along the line, and a tempest of balls was poured into the ranks of the 
assailants, With such nnerring aim that more than a hundred fell dead on the 
field, while a still greater number were wounded, Before they could recover 
from their disorder, Carhajal’s men, snatching up their remaining pieces, dis- 
charged them with the like dreadful effect into the thick of the enemy. ‘The 
confnsion of the latter was now complete, Unable to sustain the incessant 
shower of balls which fell on them from the scattering fire kept up by the 
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aryuebusiers, they were seized with a panic, and fled, scarcely making a show 
of further fight, from the field. 

But very different was the fortune of the day in the cavalry combat. Gon- 
zalo Pizarro had drawn up his troop somewhat iu the rear of Carbajal’s right, 
in order to give the latter a freer range for the play of his musketry, When 
the enemy's horse on the left galloped briskly against him, Pizarro, still 
favonving Carbajal,—whose fire, moreover, inflicted some loss on the as- 
sailants,—advanced but a few rods to receive the charge. Centeno’s squadron, 
accordingly, came thundering on in full career, and, notwithstanding the 
mischief sustained from their enemy’s musketry, fell with such fury on their 
adversaries as to overturn them, man and horse, in the dust; “riding over 
their prostrate bodies,” says the historian, “as if they had been a Hock of 
sheep !”** The latter, with great difficulty recovering from the first shack, 
attempted to vally and sustain the fight on move equal terms, 

Yet the chief could not regain the ground he had lost. His men were 
driven back at all points. Many were slain, many more wounded, on both 
sides, and the cround was covered with the dead bodies of men aml horses. 
But the Joss fell much the most beavily on Pizarro’s troops ; and the greater 
part of those who escaped with life were obligeil to surrender as prisoners. 
Cepeda, who fought with the fury of despair, received a severe cut from a 
sabre across the face, which disabled him anid forced him to yield.?* Pizarro, 
after seeing his best and bravest fall around him, was set upon by three or 
four cavaliers at once. Disentangliny himself from the meélée, he put spurs to 
his horse, and the noble animal, bleeding from a severe wound across the back, 
eure all his pursuers except ane, who stayed him by seizing the bridle, 
Tt would have gone hard with Gonzalo, but, grasping a light battle-axe, whieh 
linng by his side, he dealt such a blow au the head of his enenty’s hore that 
he p anged violently and compelled his rider to release his hold. A number 
of arquebusiers, in the meantime, seeing Pizarro’s distress, sprang forward to 
his resene, slew two of his assailants who had now come wp with him, ad 
forced the others to fly in their turn.* 

The rout of the cavalry was complete, and Pizarro considered the day as 
lost, as he heard the enemy's trampet sending forth the note of victory. But 
the sounds had scarcely died away when they were taken up by the opposite 
side, Centeno’s infantry had been discomfited, as we have seen, and aaivei 
ofi the ground. But his cavalry on the right had charged Carbajal’s left, con- 
sisting of spearten mingled with arquehusiers. The horse rode straight 
against this formidable praia But they were unable to break through the 
dense array of pikes, held by the steady hands of troops who stood finn aud 
fearless on their post; while at the same time the assailants were greatly 
annoyed by the galling fire of the arquebnsiers in the reay of the spearmen. 
Finding it impracticable to make a breach, the horsemen rode round the flanks 
in much disorder, and finally joined themselves with the vietorions squadron 
horse was not only wounded but slain in the 
figbt, and the Joss was supplied by his friert 
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Jenteno’s cavalry in the rear. Both parties now attempted another charge 
. ‘Carhaiels battalion. ut, lis men ing about with the promptness and 
discipline of well-trained soldiers, the rear was converted intu the front. The 
sie forest of spears was presented to the attack; while an incessant dis- 
charze of balls punished the audacity of the cavaliers, who, broken and com- 
pletely diapiritel hy their ineffectual attempt, at length imitated the example 
of the panie-struck foot and abandoned the field, : 

Pizarro and a few of his contrades still fit for action followed np the pursuit 
for a short distance only, as, indeed, they were in no condition themselves, nor 
sufliciently strong in numbers, long to continue it, The victory was complete, 
and the insurgent chief took possession of the deserted tents of the enemy 
where an immense booty was obtained in silver,?? and where he also found the 
tables spread for the refreshment of Centeno’s soldiers after their return from 
the field So confident were they of success ! The repast now served the 
necessities of their couquerors. Such is the fortune of war! It was, indeed 
a most decisive action ; and Gonzalo Pizarro, as he rode over the field strewed 
with the corpses of his enemies, was observed several times to cross himself 
and exclaim, “Jesn ! what a vietory !” 

No less than three hundred and fifty of Centeno’s followers were killed, and 
the number of wounded was even greater. More than a hundred of these are 
computed to have perished from exposure during the following night ; for, 
although the climate in this elevated region is temperate, yet the night-winds 
blowing over the mountains are sharp and piercing, and many a wounded 
wretch who might have been restored by careful treatment was chilled by the 
damps and fownd a stiffened corpse at sunrise. The victory was not purchased 
without a heavy loss on the part of the conquerors, a hundred or more of whom 
were left on the field. ‘Their bodies lay thick on that part of the ground 
ceeupied by Pizarro’s cavalry, where the fight raged hottest. In this narrow 
space were found, also, the bodies of more than a hundred horses, the greater 
partof which, as well as those of their riders, usually slain with them, belonged 
to the vietorious army. It was the most fatal battle that had yet been fought 
ou the blood-stained soil of Pern.* 

The glory of the day—ihe melancholy glory—must be referred pig yiie 
to Carhajal and his valiant squadron. “The judicious arrangements of the ol 
warrior, with the thorough discipline and unflinching courage of his followers, 
retrieved the fortunes of the fight, when it was nearly lost by the cavalry, and 
secured the victory. 

Carbajal, proof against all fatigue, follawed up the pursuit with those of his 
men that were in condition to join him. Such of the unhappy fugitives as fell 
into his hands—imost of whom had been traitors to the cause of Pizarro—were 
seut to instant execution. The laurels he had won in the field against brave 


* The booty amounted to no less than one which the historian must reconcile as be can 


willion four Lundred thensand pezos, accord- 
ing to Bernandez: EK) saco que vno fue 
Bratle: que se dixo ser de mas de vn millon 
} GuatreciGtes mil pesos.” (Hist. del Peru, 
Vaite 1, Jib, 2, cap. 79.) The amount is, 
doubtless, grossly exaggerated. But we get 
ty be 30 familiar with the golden wonders of 
Peru that, like the reader of the * Arabian 
Nights," we hecome of too easy faith to 
Tesurt Co the vulgar standant of probability. 
* “Lu mos sangricnta batalla que vuo en 
el Pert," Fernandez, Hist. del, Peru, Parte 
1, lib, 2, cup, 72—In the aceounts of this 
battle there are discrepancies, a5 usual, 


But, on the whole, there is a general oun 
furmity in the outliae and in the prominent 
pots: ALL concur in representing it as the 
jloodiest fight that had yet ocewred between 
the Spaniards in Veru, and all assign to 
Carbujal the credit of the victory.—Por an- 
thoritics besides GarciJasso and Fernandez, 
Tepratedty quoted, see Pedro Pizurro, Descub, 
y Conq., MS. (ue was present in the action), 
—Zarate, Cong. del Pern, lib. 7, cap. 3,— 
Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib, 4, cap. 2 
—Gomara, Hist. de las Indias, cap, 181,— 
Montesinos, Aunates, MS., iio 1547, 
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meh in arms, like himself, were tarnished by eruelty towards his deferceless 
captives. Their commander, Centeno, more fortunate, made his escape. Find- 
ing the battle lost, he quitted his litter, threw himself upon his borse, and, 
notwithstanding his illness, urged on by the dreadful doom that awaited him 
if taken, he succeeded in making his way into the neighbouring sierra. Here 
he vanished from his pursuers, and, like a wounded stay with the chase close 
upon his track, he still contrived to elude it, by plunging into the depths of 
the forests, till, by a cirenitous route, he miraculously succeeded in etfecting 
his escape to Lima, The Bishop of Cuzco, who went olf in a different direction, 
Was no less fortunate, Happy for him that he did not fall into the hands of 
the ruthless Carbajal, who, as the bishop had once been a partisan of Pizarro, 
would, to judge from the little respect he usually showed those of his cloth, 
have felt as little compunction in sentencing him to the gibbet as if he had been 
the meanest of the common file.” 

On the ri following the action, Gonzalo Pizarro caused the bodies of the 
soldiers, still lying side by side on the field where they had been so lately 
engaged together in mortal strife, to be deposited in a common sepulchre, 
Those of higher rank—for distinctions of rank were not to be forgotten in the 
grave—were removed to the church of the village of Huarina, which gave its 
name to the battle. There they were interred with all fitting solemnity. But 
in Jater times they were transported to the cathedral church of La Paz, “The 
City of Peace,” and Jaid under a mausoleum erected by general subseription in 
that quarter. For few there were who had not to mourn the loss of some 
friend or relative on that fatal day. 

The victor now profited by his suecess to send detachments to Arequipa, La 
Plata, and other cities in that part of the country, to raise funds and reinforce- 
ments for the war. His own losses were more than compensated by the 
number of the vanquished party who were content to take service under his 
banner. Mustering his forces, he directed his march to Cuzco, which capital, 
though occasionally seduced into a display of loyalty to the crown, had early 
manifested an attachment to his cause. 

Here the inhabitants were prepared to receive hii in triumph, under arches 
thrown across the streets, with bands of music, and minstrelsy commemorating 
his successes. But Pizarro, with more discretion, declined the honours of an 
ovation while the country remained in the hands of his enemies, Sending 
forward the main body of his troops, he followed on foot, attended by a slender 
retinue of friends and citizens, and proceeded at once to the cathedral, where 
thanksgivings were offered up and Ze Mewm was chanted in honour of his 
victory. He then withdrew to his residence, announcing his purpose to es- 
tablish his quarters, for the present, in the venerable capital of the Incas.*° 

All thou chts of a retreat into Chili were abandoned ; for his recent success 
had kindled new hopes in his bosom and revived his ancient confidence. He 
trusted that it would have a similar effect on the vaeillating temper of those 


whose fidelity had been shaken by fears for their own safety and their distrust 


of his ability to cope with the president. I 
Without further apprehensions for the event, he 


was still in the ascendant, 


» Pedro Pizarro, Tesenb, y Cong., MS.— 
Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, ubi supra.— 
Zarate, lib. 7, cap, 3-—Garcilasse, Cum. Real, 
Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 21, 22. ‘ 

© Gareilasso, Com. Keal., Parte 2, lib, 5, 
cap. 27.—Pedro Pizarro, Descub, y, Cong. 
Ms.—Zarate, Gong, del Peru, Lib. 7, cap. 3 
Harcilasso de la Vega, who was 4 boy ab the 


They would now see that his star 


time, wilnessed Pizarro's entry into Cuzco. 
writes, therefore, from meuory ; though 
an interval of many years, In conse- 
once of his father’s rank, le bad easy access 
tu the palace of Pizarro; snd this portion of 
his narrative may claim the consideration due 
not merely tu a contemporary, but to an eye- 
WILLPSs 
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await the hour when a last 


resal vi remain in Cuzea and there quietly : t 
ae grag to remain master 0? 


appeal to arms should decide which of the two was 
Peru. 


CMAPTER Mil. 


DISMAY IN GASCA’S CANP—HIS WINTER QUARTERS—HE RESUMES HIS MARCH 
—CROSSES THE AVURIMAC—PIZABRKOS CONDUCT IN CUZCO—HE ENCAMPS 
NEAR TIE CITY—ROUT OF XAQUIXAGUANA, 


1547-1548. 


Watts the events recorded in the preceding chapter were passing, President 
Gasca had remained at Xauxa, awaiting further tidings from Centeno, little 
doubting that they would inform him of the total discomfiture of the rebels. 
freat was his cisinay, therefore, on learning the issue of the fatal conflict at 
Huarina,—that the royalists had been scattered far and wide before the sword 
of Pizarro, while their commander had vanished like an apparition,’ leaving 
the greatest uncertainty as to his fate. 

The intelligence spread general consternation ameng the soldiers, propor- 
tioned to their former confidence; and they felt it was almost hopeless to 
contend with a man who seemed protected by # charm that made him invin- 
cible against the createst odds. The president, however sove his disappoint- 
nent, was careful to conceal it, while he endeavoured to restore the spirits of 
his followers. “They had been too sanguine,” he said, “and it was in this 
way that Heaven rebuked their presumption. Yet it was bné in the usual 
vonrse af events, that Providence, when it designed to humble the guilty, 
should allow him to reach as high an elevation as possible, that his fall might 
be the greater |” 

But, while Gasea thus strove to reassure the superstitious and the timid, he 
bent his mind, with his usual eneryy, to repair the injury which the ¢anse had 
snstained by the defeat at Muarina,* He sent a detachment under Alvarado 
to Lima, to collect such of the royalists as had fled thither from the field of 
battle, and to dismantle the ships of their cannon and bring them to the 
camp. Another body was sent to Guamanga, about sixty leagues from Cuzco, 
for the similar purpose of protecting the fugitives, and also of preventing the 
Indian caciques from forwarding supplies to the insurgent army in Cuzeo, As 
his own force now amounted to considerably more than any his opponent could 
hring against him, Gasca determined to break up his camp without further 
delay, and march on the Inca eapital.* 


' “Y salio a lu Ciudad de los Reyes, sin que 
Carkajal, ni alguue de los suyos supiesse por 
donde fue, sino que parecio encantamiento.” 
‘iarcilassu. Com. Iteal., Parte 2, lib. 5, cap, 22. 

Gaseu, aceording to Ondegardo, supported 
lus army, during bis stay at Nava, from the 


“ [Gasea, as appears from his letter of 
August lish, to the Council of the Indies, 
liad written to Centeno to avoid a battle, if 
possible, until a junction of the royal forces 
could be effected. We considered Pizaryo’s 


Peruvian geanariecs in the valley, as he found 
a quantity of maize still remaining in them 
sullicient for several years’ consumption. It. 
is passing strange that these depositories 
should have been so long respected by the 
liungry Conquerors." Cuando el Senor Pre- 


movement 60 the south as indicating net au 
intention of fight, but a purpose to encounter 
and beat his enemies in detail, Col. de Dae, 
jd, para la Hist, de Espaia, tom. xix. 
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Quitting Xauxa, December 29th, 1547, he passed through Guamanga, and 
after a severe march, rendered particularly fatigning by the inclement state of 
the weather, and the badness of the roads, he entered the province of Anda- 
guaylas. Ib was a fair and fruitful country, and, since the road beyond would 
take him into the depths of a gloomy sierra, scarcely passable in the winter 
snows, Gasea resolved to remain in his present quarters until the severity of 
the season was mitigated. As many of the troops had already contracted 
diseases froni exposure to the incessant rains, he established a camp hospital ; 
and the good president personally visited the quarters of the sick, ministering 
to their wants and winning their hearts by his sympathy.* 

Meanwhile, the royal camp was strengthened by the continual arrival of 
. reinforcements ; for, notwithstanding the shock that was caused throughout 
the country by the first tidings of Pizarro’s vietory, a little reflection convinced 
the people that the right was the strongest and must eventually prevail. 
There came also with these levies several of the most distinguished captains 
in the country. Centeno, burning to retrieve his late disgrace, after recovering 
from his illness, pred the eatnp with his followers from Lima, Benaleazar, 
the ee of Quito, who, as the reader will remember, had shared in the 
defeat of Blasco Nuiiez in the north, came with another detachment, and was 
soon after followed by Valdivia, the famous conqueror of Chili, who having 
returned to Pern to gather recruits for his expedition, had learned the state o 
the country, and had thrown himself without hesitation into the same scale 
with the president, though it brought him into collision with his old friend 
and comrade Gonzalo Pizarro. The arrival of this last ally was greeted with 
general rejoicing by the camp; for Valdivia, schooled in the Italian wars, was 
esteemed the most accomplished soldier in Peru; and Gasca complimented 
him by declaring “he would vather see him than a reinforcement of eight 
hundred men.” * 

Besides these warlike auxiliaries, the president was attended by a train of 
ecclesiastics and civilians such as was rarely found in the martial felds of Pern, 
Among them were the Bishops of Quite, Cuzco, ant Lima, the four judges of 
the new Audience, and a considerable number of churchmen and monkish 
missionaries. However little they might serve to strengthen his arm in 
battle, their presence gave authority and something of a sacred character to 
the cause, which had their effect on the nrinds of the soldiers. 

The wintry season now began to give way before the mild intivence, of 
spring, which makes itself early felt in these tropical, but from their elevation 
temperate, regions ; and Gasca, after nearly three months’ detention in Anda- 
suaylas, mustered his levies for the final march upon Cuzco.” Their whole 


sidente Gasca passé con La gente de castigo de 
Gonzalo Pizarro por el Valle de Jauja, estuve 
alli siete semanas & lo que me senerdo, se 
Nallaron en deposito maiz de cuatro y de tres 
y de dos ados mas de 15,000 higegas junto at 
camino, @ alli comid la gente.” Ondegardo, 
Kiel. Seg., MS. 

* Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 7, cop, 4.— 
Fernandes, Hist. det Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 
$2-65.—Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong., MS. 


*.{In a report dated Maroh 7th, 1418, Gusen 
mentions the arrival of Valdivia, and bis high 
reputation for courage and experience in wat, 
adding, “FE as( por este conceto que dél se 
tiene, come porque parece u la gente que, 


—~———<$> —_—_—_ 


—Cieza de Leon, cap, 90. 

* At least so suys Valdivia in his letter to 
the emperor: “LE dixe pubbeo que estimara 
murs tl persona que A los mejores ochorientos 
hombres de guerra que le pudieran venir 
aquetls hora.” Carta de Valdivia, MS.° 

* Zarate, MS, 

* (eza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 90,—The old 
chronicler, or rather geographer, Cteza de 
Leon, waa present in the campaign, lie tells 


dandole la conqnista de Chite Nevani alki 
muclia dela que aqui hay, se hu alegrade con 
su venida.” Col. de Doe. Ine. para to Hist. 
de Expatta, tom, SUx-—-Ep.) * 
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number fell little short of two thousand,—the largest European force yet 
assembled in Peru. Nearly half were provided with fire-arms ; and infantry 
Was iuore available than horse in the mountain-countries which they were to 
traverse. But his cavalry was also numerous, and he carried with hin a train 
of eleven heavy guns. ‘The equipment and discipline of the troops were good ; 
they were well provided with ammunition and military stores, and were led hy 
officers whose nates were associuted with the most memorable achievements in 
the New Worl. All who had any real interest in the weal of the country 
were to be found, in short, under the president’s banner, waking a striking 
contrast to the wild and reckless adventurers who now swelled the ranks of 
Pizarro. 

Gasca, who did not affect a greater knowledge of imilitary aflairs than he 
really possessed, had given the charge of his forces to Hinojosa, naming the 
Marshal Alvarado as secoud in command. Valdivia, who cawe after these 
dispositions had been nude, — a colonel’s commission, With the under- 
standing that he was to be consulted and employed in all matters of moment.’ 
Having completed his arrangements, the president broke up his camp in Mareh, 
1545, and moved upon Cuzeo. 

The first obstacle to his progress was the river Abancay, the bridge over 
which had been broken down by the enemy, But, as there was no foree to 
wmoy them on the opposite bank, the army was not long in preparing a new 
Iwidge and throwing it across the stream, which in this place had nothing 
formidable in its character. ‘lhe romd now struck into the heart of a moun- 
tain-region, where woods, precipices, and ravines were mingled together in a 
sort of chaotic confusion, with here wand there a green and sheltered valley, 
«littering Itke an island of verdure amidst the wild breakers of a troubled 
ocean! The bold peaks of the Andes, rising far above the clouds, were en- 
veloped in snow, which, descending far down their sides, gave a piercing cold- 
ess to the winds that swept over their surface, until men and horses were 
bemunbed and stiffened under their intinence. The roads in these regions 
were in some places so narrow and broken as to be nearly impracticable for 
cavalry, The cavaliers were compelled to dismount ; and the president, with 
the rest, performed the journey on foot, so hazardons that even in later times 
it has been no uncommon thing for the sure-footed mule to be precipitated, 
with its cargo of silver, thousands of feet down the sheer sides of a precipice.* 

By these impediments of the ground the march was so retarded that the 


ts; se that bis testimony, always good, be- 
comes for Lie remaining events of more than 
usual val 

7 Valdivia, indeed, claims to bave had the 
whole commend intrasted to him by Gasca: 
" Luego me io el anteridud oda que traia de 
parte de V, M, para en Jos casos tocantes 4 la 
guerra, i me eneargd todo el exercito, i le 
Puse baxo de mi mane rogando i pidiendo por 
mererd de su parte 4 Codus aquellos caballeros 
eapitanes ¢ gente de guerra, ide lade V. M. 


*/This remark refers to the incidental 
allusions to the eveuts uf the campaign which 
occur in the First Iaet of Cieza de Leon's 
work. lt would, of course, be still more 
Applicable to the detailed narrative in the 
Fourth Part, if the portion of it relating to 
the present pericd should be brought to light. 
En. 


+ (The uomiuation of Hinojosa to the com- 


mandandules me obedesciesen en todo lo que 
les mandase acerca de la guerra, i enmpliesen 
mis mandamientes come los suyos." (Carta 
de Valdivia, MS.) But other authorities state 
it, with more probability, as given in the 
text. Valdivia, it must be confessed, losea 
nothing from modesty, The whole of his 
letter to the eroperor is written in a strain of 
self-glurificutiun rarely matebed even by o 
Castilinn hidalgoot 
* Cieza de Leou, Cronica, cap. 91. 


mand had been wade by Gasca before leaving 
Panami. ‘The president seems to have set u 
very Slight estimate on Valdivia's services, as 
he mukes no mention of him in a report to 
the emperor at the close of the war (Cazco, 
May 5.1548), in which all the other officers 
are eulegized by nume. Col, de Te ined. 
para Ja Mist, de Espana, tem, atis.—Ep,] 
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troops seldom accomplished more than two leagues a day.” Fortunately, the 
distance was not great; and the president looked with more ap rehension to 
the passage of the Apurimac, which he was now approaching. is river, one 
of the most formidable tributaries of the Amazon, yolls its broad waters 
through the gorges of the Cordilleras, that rise wp like an inmense rampart 
of rock on either side, presetiting a natural barrier which it would be easy for 
an enemy to make good against a force much snperior to his own. The 
bridges over this river, as Gasea learned hefore his departure from Andaguay- 
las, had been all igre by Pizarro. The president, accordingly, had sent 
to explore the banks of the stream and determine the most eligible spot for 
re-establishing communications with the opposite side. : 

The place selected was near the Indian village of Cotapampa, about nine 
leagues from Cuzco; for the river, though rapid and turbulent from being 
compressed within more narrow limits, was here less than two hundred paces 
in width, —a distance, however, not inconsiderable. Directions had been given 
to collect materials in large yuantities in the neighbourhood of this spot as 
soon as eg and at the same time, in order to pl pane enemy ani 
sonnel aim to divide his forces should he he disposed to resist, materials in 
smaller quantities were assembled on three other points of the river, The 
officer stationed in the neighbourhood of Cotapampa was instructed not to 
begin to lay the bridve till the arrival of @ suthcient force should accelerate 
the work and insure its sneeess. 

The structure in question, if should be remembered, was one of those sus- 
pension-bridges formerly employed by the Incas, and still used in crossing the 
deep and turbulent rivers of South America, They are made of osier withes, 
twisted into cnormons cables, which, when stretched across the water, are 
attached to heavy blocks of masonry, or, where it will serve, to the natural 
rock. Planks are laid transversely across these eables, and a passage is thus 
secured, which, notwithstanding the light and fragile appearance of the bridge 
as it swings at an elevation sometimes of severa) hundred feet above the 
abyss, affords a tolerably safe means of conveyance for men, and even for such 
heavy burdens as artillery.’® 

Notwithstanding the peremptory commands of Gasca, the officer intrusted 
with collecting the materials for the bridge was so anxious to have the honour 
of completing the work himself that he commenced it at once. The president, 
greatly displeased at learning this, quickened his march, in order to cover the 
work with his whole force. But, while toiling through the mountain-labyrinth, 
tidings were byought him that a party of the enemy had demolished the small 
ca of the bridge already made, by cutting the cables on the opposite 
mnk. Valdivia accordingly hastened forward at the head of two hundred 
arquebusiers, while the main body of the army followed with as much speed 
as practicable. 

hat officer, on reaching the spot, found that the interruption had beet 
caused by a small party of Pirarcot followers, not exceeding twenty in number, 
assisted hy a stronger body of Indians. He at once caused batses, broad and 
chimsy barks, ov rather rafts, of the country, to be provided, and by this 
mean passed his men over, without opposition, to the other side of the river. 
The enemy, disconcerted by the arrival of such a force, retreated aul anade 
the hest of their way to report the affair to their commander at Cuzeo. Mean- 
while, Valdivia, who saw the importance of every moment i the present 

* MS. de Caravantes. cap. 5.—Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Conq., MS, 


 Vernandes, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, — MS. de Caravantes.—Carta de Valdivia, 
cap, 86, 87.—Zarate, Cong. del Peru, lib. 7, Ms.—Kelucion del Lic, Gasea, MS, 
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crisis, pushed forward the work with the greatest vigour. Through all that 
night his weary troops continued the labonr, which wag already well advanced 
when the president and his battalions, emerging from the passes of the Cor- 
dilleras, presented themselves at sunrise on the opposite bank, - 

Little time was given for repose, as all felt assured that the success of their 
enterprise hang on the short respite now given them by the im wovident 
enemy. The president, with his principal atlicers, took part_in the labour 
with the conunon soldiers ;" aud before ten o'clock in the evening, Gasca had 
the satisfaction to see the bridge so well secured that the leading files of the 
army, unencumbered by their baggage, might venture to cross it. A short 
time sufficed to place several hundred men on the other bank. But here a 
new difficulty, not less formidable thau that of the river, presented aiself to 
the troops. The ground rose wp with an abrupt, almost precipitous, swell 
from the river-side, till, in the highest peaks, it reached an elevation of several 
thousand feet. This steep ascent, thongh not to its fnll height, indeed, was 
now to be surmounted. The difficulties of the yroand, broken up into fearfui 
chasms and water-courses and tangled with thickets, were greatly increased by 
the darkness of the night ; and the soldiers, as they toiled slowly upward, were 
filled with apprehension, akin to fear, from the uncertainty whether cach sue- 
cessive step might not bring them into au ambuscade, for which the ground 
was so favourable. More than once the Spaniards were thrown into a panic 
by falze reports that the enemy were upon them. But Hinojosa and Valdivia 
were at hand to rally their men and cheer them on, until at length, before 
dawn broke, the bold cavaliers and their followers placed themselves on the 
highest point traversed ly the road, where they awaited the arrival of the 
president. This was not long delayed; and in the course of the following 
inorning the royalists were alremiy in snthcient strength to bid defiance to 
their eneniy, 

The passage of the river had been effected with less loss than might have 
been expected, considering the darkness of the night and the numbers i 
crowded over the aérial causeway. Some few, indeed, fell into the water an 
were drowned; and more than sixty horses, in the attempt to swim them 
across the river, were huvried down the current and dashed against the rocks 
below.'* Tt still required time to bring up the heavy train of ordnance and 
the military wagons; and the president encamped on the strong ground which 
he now occupied, to await their arrival and to breathe his troops after their 
extraordinary efforts. In these quarters we must leave him, to acquaint the 
reader with the state of things in the insurgent army, and with the cause of 
its strange remissness in guarding the passes of the Apurimac.!* 

From the time of Pizarro's oceupation of Cuzco he had lived in careless 
luxury in the midst of his followers, like a soldier of fortune in the hour of 
presperity ; enjoying the present, with as little concern for the future as if 
the crown of Peru were already tixed irrevocably upon his head. It was other- 
wise with Carbajal. He looked on the vietory at Huarina as the commence- 


“La gente que estaua, de la yna parte y 
de la otra, todos tirauan y trubujauan al poner, 
¥ apretar de jas Criznejas: sin qne e) Presi- 
dente ni Obispos, ui otra persona quisiesse 
tener prenilevio para dexayr de trabajar.” 
‘, List. del Pern, Parte 1, libs, cap, 


“© Aquel dia pasaron mas de quatrocientos 
Hombres, Nevands los Caballus nado, encima 
fle ellos atadas sus armas, i urcabuces, caso 
qne se perdicron mins de sesenta Caballos, que 


con Ja corriente grande se desutaron, i luego 
daban en vnas peas, donde sé bacian pedugos, 
Sin darles lugar e] funpetu del rio, A que pudie- 
sen nadar.” Zarate, Cong. del. Peru, lib. 7, 
cap. 5.—tromara, Hist. de las Indias, cap. 154. 

“ Ihid., ubi supra.fernandez, Hise. del 
Pern, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. ¢7.—Zarate, Cong. 
del Pera, lib, 7, cap. 5,—Pedro Pizarro, De- 
scub. y Cong. MS..MS. de Caravantes.— 
Vartade Valdivia MS.—Ciezade Leun Cronica, 
cap. 91.—Relacion del Lie, Gusea, MS. 
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ment, not the close, of the struggle for empire ; and he was indefatigable in 
placiug his troops in the best condition for maintaining their present advau- 
tage. At the first streak of dawn the veteran might be seen mounted on his 
mule, with the garb and air of a conmon soldier, riding about in the different 
quarters of the capital, sometimes superintending the manufacture of arts or 
providing military stores, and sometimes drilling his men, for he was most 
careful always to maintain the strictest discipline." Ilis restless spirit seemed 
to find ae easure but in incessant action: living, as he had always done, in 
the turmoil of military adventure, he had no relish for anything unconnected 
with war, and in the city saw only the materials for a well-organized camp.” 

With these feelings, he was much dissatisfied at the course taken by his 
younger leader, who now professed his intention to abide where he was, and, 
when the enemy advanced, to give him battle. Carbajal advised a very 
different policy. He had not that full confidence, it would seem, in the loyalty 
of Pizarro’s partisans,—at least, not of those who had once followed the banner 
of Centeno. ‘hese men, some three hundred in nuniber, had been in a manner 
compelled to take service under Pizarro. They showed no heartiness in the 
cause, and the veteran strongly urged his commander todisband them at once, 
since it was far better to go to battle with a few faithful followers than with a 
host of the false and faint-hearted. 

But Carbajal thought, also, that his leader was not sufficiently strong in 
numbers to encounter his opponent, supported as he was by the hest captains 
of Peru, He advised, accordingly, that is should abandon Cuzco, carrying off 
all the treasure, provisions, and stores of every kind from the city which might 
‘in any way serve the necessities of the royalists. , The latter, on their arrival, 
disappointed by the poverty of a place where they had expected to find so 
much booty, would become disgusted with the service. Pizarro, meanwhile, 
night take refuge with his men im the neighbouring fastuesses, where, familiar 
with the ground, it would be easy to elude the enemy ; and if the latter per- 
severed in the pursuit, with numbers diminished by desertion, it would not be 
difficult in the mountain-passes to find an opportunity for assailing him at 
advantage. Such was the wary counsel of the aid warrior, But it was not to 
‘the taste of his fiery commander, who preferred to risk the chances of a battle 
rather than turn his back on a foe, 

Neither did Pizarro show more favour to a proposition, said to have been 
made by the Licentiate Cepeda, that he should avail himself of his late success 


** * Andata siempre en voa mula crescida 
de color entre pardo y bermejo, yo no le vi 
en otra caualgadura em todo el tiempo que 
estuuo «n el Coxco antes de {la batalla de 
Sacsahuana. Era tan contino y diligtte en 


* fin the 49th yolume of the Coleccion de 
Documentos inédites para la Historia de 
fia there is a very ebaracteristic letter 
addressed by Carbojalto Gasca, and forwarded 
hy the latter to the emperor with annotations 
from his own hand. It begins with the con- 
temptuous formofaddscys, ** Reverende Cape)- 
lan ta Gasca,” jad designates the president 
by the plural pronoun of the second person 
used in Spanish only to au Inferior, After 
much ridicule and boasting, it advises Gasca 
to do two things: first, to give up any ambi- 
tion of ruling m Pera, “ porque esta ¢s hablar 
en las nubes ;" secondly, to set about treating 
with the emperor for bestowing “coplous re- 


solicitar lo que a sn exercito conuenia, que a 
tedus horas del dia y de la noche le topauan 
sus soldades baziendo su oficio, y los agenos.” 
Garcilasse, Com, Real., Parte 1, lib. 5, cap. 
27. 

wards ” on Pizarro and bis followers who had 
rendered bim such signal services. The cun- 
clusion, with ts signifleant warning and its 
pecullarities of style, may be thought worth 
quoting: “ Nuestro Sefior la Rela persona y 
capetlania de V. Re conserve con permiter por 
su santisiwa clemencia que vuestros pecados 
os traigan 4 mis manos, porque acabeis de 
hacer ya tanto wal porel mundo, Desta gran 
cindad del Cuzco, hoy jnever 4 29 de diciembre, 
fin del ato de 1447. El mensajero que esta 
Neva os diré lo que dét ha visto en esta ciudad, 
En toda su vida no hari cosa que & V. Ra mas 
convengu.”—Ep, 
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to enter into negotiations with Gasca. Such advice, from the man who had 
so recently resisted all overtures of the president, could only have proceeded 
froma conviction that the late victory poe Pizarro on a vantage-ground for 
demanding terms far better than would have been before conceded to him, It 
may he that subsequent experience had also led him to distrast the fidelity of 
Gonzalo’s followers, or, possibly, the capacity of their chief to conduct them 
through the present crisis. Whatever may have been the motives of the 
slippery counsellor, Pizarro gave little heed to the suggestion, and even showed 
some resentment as the matter was pressed on him. In every contest, with 
Indian or European, whatever had been the odds, he had come off victorious, 
He was not now for the first time to despond ; and he resolved to remain in, 
Cuzeo and hazard all on the chances of a battle. There was something in the 
hazard itself captivating to his bold and chivalrous temper, In this, too, he 
was confirmed by some of the cavaliers who had followed him through all his 
fortunes, reckless young adventurers, who, like himself, would rather risk all 
ona single throw of the dice than adopt the cautious and, as it seemed to 
them, timid policy of graver counsellors, It was by such udvisers, then, that 
Pizarro’s future course was to be shaped.** , 
Such was the state of aflairs in Cuzco, when Pizarro’s soldiers returned with 
the tidings that a detachment of the enemy had crossed the Apurimac and 
were busy in re-establishing the bridge. Carbajal saw at once the absolute 
necessity of maintaining this pass, “It is my affair,” he said; “I claim to be 
employed on this service. Give me but a hundred picked men, and I will 
engave to defend the pass against an army, and bring back the chaplain” 
—the name by which the president was known in the rebel camp—*‘a prisoner 
to Cuzeo.”'9 “I cannot Geet you, father,” said Gonzalo, addressing him by 
this atlectionate epithet, which he usually applied to his aged follower,"—*T 
cannot spare you so far from my own person ;” and he gave the commission 
to Juan de Acosta, a young cavalier warmly attached to his commander, and 
who had given undoubted evidence of his valour on more than one occasion, 
but who, as the event proved, was signally deficient in the qualities demanded 
for so critical an undertaking as the present. Acosta, accordingly, was placed 
at the head of two hundred monnted musketeers, and, after much wholesome 


counsel from Carbajal, seb out on his expedition. 


'* Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 5, 
cap. 27.—Gomara, Hist, de lus Indias, cap. 
132,—Fernatidez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 
2, cap. 88.—** Finalmente, Gongalo Pizarro 
dixo que queria prouur su ventura: pues 
sizmpre auia side yencedur, y jamas yencida,” 
Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, ubi supra.* 


* [Gasca himself wrote several letters to 
Tizarro during the year 1547, urging him to 
return tu the path of duty, and holding out 
hopes of grace ithe shoukido so, Inthe last, 
withont date, but written apparently in 
December, he combats the pretensions of Gon- 
zalo founded on his brother's exploits, and 
advises him to have recourse to the mercy of 
the emperor, who had raised his family from 
so low to so high an estate. In @ letter tu the 
Council of the Indies, dated Thecember 27th, 
he mentions these efforts as made for two 
Teasons: one, to show Pizarro that bis pre- 
tences of loyalty were of nu avail, the other, 
to see if any hope he might derive from them 
of being treated with merey and benignity 


‘« “ Paresceme vuestra Scforia se vaya dla 
vuelta del Collao y me deje cien hombres, los 
que yo escojiere, que yo me iré d vista deste 
capellan, que ansi Hamaba él al presidente,” 
Padro Pizarro, Descub, y Cong., MS. 

” Garcilasso, Com, Teeal., Parte 2, lib. 5, 
cap. 31. 


would contribute to settle the affair, (Col de 
Doo. inéd. para la Mist, de Espaiia, tom, xlix-) 
But no explicit. offer of pardon, much less of 
reward, was made to Pizarro; and it is evident 
that any negotiation on his part at this late 
period woull ouly have amounted to the 
abandonment of his last chance, that of secur- 
ing himself by a victory. ‘Phe story told by 
rome “writers of an offer of complete pardon 
to Pizarro and all his followers, made by 
Gasea on the eve of the final encounter, is 
highly improbable in itself, and inconsistent 
with the tenor of the correspondence, Sir 
Arthur Helps repeats it without demur; but 
the slightness of the evidence on which it rests 
is noticed by Prescott, infra, p. 94, —Ep, 
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But he soon forgot the veteran’s advice, and moved at so dull a pace over 
the difficult roads that, although the distance was not more than nine leagues, 
he found, on his arrival, the bridge completed, and so large a body of the 
enemy already across that he was in no strength to attack them, Acosta did 
indeed meditate an ambuscade by night ; but the design was betrayed by a 
deserter, and he contented himselt with retreating to a safe distance and send- 
ing for a further reinforcement from Cuzco, Three hundred men were promptly 
detached to his support ; hut when they arrived the enemy was already planted 
in force on the crest of the eminence. The golden opportunity was irrecover- 
ably lost ; and the disconsolate cavalier rode back in all haste to report the 
failure of his enterprise to his commander in Cuzeo.'* 

‘The only question now to be decided was as to the spot where Gonzalo 
Pizarro shonld give battle to his enemies. Tle determined at once to abandon 
the capital and wait for his opponents in the neighbouring valley of Xaquixa- 
guana. It was about five leagues distant, and the reader way remember it as 
the place where Francisco Pizarro burned the Peruvian general Challeuchima 
on his first ocenpation of Cuzco, The valley, fenced round by the lofty 
rampart of the Andes, was for the most part green and Inxuriant, affording 
many picturesque points of view, and, Fens the genial temperature of the 
climate, had been a favourite summer residence of the Indian nobles, many of 
whose pleasure-houses still dotted the sides of the mountains, A river, or 
rather stream, of no great volume, flowed through one end of this enclosure, 
and the neighbouring soil was so wet and imiry as to hive the character of a 
morass, 

Here the rebel commander arrived, after a tedious march over roads not 
easily traversed by his train of heavy wagons and artillery. Tlis forces 
amounted in all to about nine hundred men, with some half-dozen pieces of 
ordnance, It was a well-appointed hody, and under excellent discipline, for 
it had heen schooled by the strictest martinet in the Peruvian service, But 
it was the misfortune of Pizaryo that his army was composed, in part at least, 
of men on whose attachment to his cause he could not confidently rely. ‘This 
was a deficiency which no courage or skill in the leader could supply. 

On entering the valley, Pizarro selected the eastern quarter of it, towards 
Cuzeo, as the most favonrable spot for his encampment, It was crossed by the 
stream above mentioned, and i stationed his army in stich a manner that, 
while one extremity of the camp rested on a natural barrier formed by the 
mountain-clifls that here rose up almost perpendicularly, the other was pro- 
tected by the river. While it was scarcely possible, therefore, to assail his 
flanks, the approaches in front were so extremely narrowed by these obstacles 
that it would not be easy to overpower him by nambers in that direction, In 
the rear, his conmuniecations remained open with Cuzco, furnishing a realy 
means for obtaining supplies. Having secured this strong position, he re- 
solved patiently to await the assault of the enemy." 


Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Cong., MS.— belonging to me. It is one of that class of 


Fernandez, Jlist, del Pern, Parte 1, lib, 2, 
cap. 88.—Zarate, Conq. del Pern, lib. 7, cap. 
§,—Carta de Vatdinia, MS.—Valdivia’s letter 
to the emperor, dated at Concepcion, was 
written ahout two years after the events 
above recomed. It is chiefly taken up with 
his Chilian conqnests, to which his campaign 
wnder Gasca, on his visit to Peru, forms a 
kind of brilliant episode. This letter, the 
original of which is preserved in Simancas, 
covers about seventy folio pages in the copy 


historical documents, consisting of the de- 
spatebes and correspondence of the colonial 
governors, which, from the minuteness of 
the details and the means of information 
possessed by the writers, are of the highest 
worth. The despatches addressed to the 
court, particularly, may compare with the 
celebrated Hefazioni of the Venetian ambas~- 
sadors. 

* Carta de Valdivia, MS,—Garcilasso, Com, 
Reat., Parte 2, lib. 6, cap. 33, 34,—Peiro 
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Meanwhile the royal army had been toiling up the steep sides of the Cor- 
dilleras, until at the close of the third day the president had the satisfaction 
to find himself surrounded by his whole force, with their guns and military 
stores. Having now sutliciently refreshed his men, he resumed his mareh, 
and all went forward with the buoyant confidence of bringing their quarrel 
with the “rant, as Pizarro was called, to a speedy issue. 

Their advance was slow, as in the previous part of the march, for the ground 
was equally embarrassing. It was not long, however, before the president 
leamed that his antagonist had pitched his camp in the neighbouring valley of 
Xaquixazuana. Soon afterwards two friars, sent by Gonzalo himself, appeared 
in the army, for the ostensible purpose of demanding a sight of the powers 
with which Gasca was intrusted. But, as their conduct gave reason to suspect 
they were spies, the president caused the holy men to be seized, and refused 
to allow them to return to Pizarro. By an emissary of his own, whoin he 
despatched to the rebel chief, he renewed the assurance of pardon already 
given him, in case he would lay down his arms and submit. Such an act of 
generosity, at this late hour, must be allowed to he highly creditable to Gasca, 
believing, as he probably did, that the game was in his own hands. It is a 
pity that the aneedote does not rest on the best anthority.*° : 

After a march of a couple of days, the advanced yuard of the royalists came 
suddenly on the outposts of the insurgents, from whom they had been con- 
cealed hy a thick mist, and a slight skirmish took place between them. At 
length, on the morning of the eighth of April, the royal army, turning the 
evest of the lofty range that belts round the lovely valley of Xaquixaguana, 
beheld far below on the opposite side the glittering lines of the enemy, with 
their white pavilions, looking like clusters of wild fowl nestling among the 
cliffs of the mountains. And still farther off might be descried a host of 
Indian warriors, showing gaudily in their variegated costumes ; for the natives 
in this part of the country, with little perception of their true interests, mani- 
fested great zeal in the cause of Pizarro, 

Quickening their step, the royal army now hastily descended the steep sides 
of the sierra; and, notwithstanding every effort of their ofticers, they moved in 
so little order, each man picking his way as he could, that the straggling column 
presented many a vulnerable point to the enemy; and the descent would 
not have been accomplished without considerable loss, had Pizarro’s cannon 
been planted on any of the favourable positions which the ground afforded. 
But that commander, far from attempting to check the president’s approach, 
remained doggedly in the strong position he had ecenpied, with the full con- 
fidence that his adversary would not hesitate to assail it, strong as it was, in 
the same manner as they had done at Huarina.”* 

Yet he did not omit to detach a corps of arquebusiers to secure a neigh- 
bouring eminence or spur of the Cordilleras, which in the hands of the enemy 
might cause some annoyance to his own camp, while it commanded still more 


Pizarro, Desenb. y Cony., M8,—Gomara, Tist. 
de las Indias, cap, 185.—Fernandez, List, del 
Peru, Parte 1, Wh, 2, cap, 38, 

’ The fact is not mentioned by any of the 
parties present at these truneactions. It is to 
be found, with some little discrepancy of cir- 
cumstances, in Gomura (List. de las Indias, 
cap. 185) and Zarute (Conq. det Pern, lib. 7, 
cap. 6); and their positive testimony may he 
thought by must readers to outweigh the 
negative afforded by the silence of ather con- 
temporaries, 


“ “Salid i Naquixaguune con toda su gente 

y alli nos aguardé en un Hano junto 4 un 
cerro alto por donde bajabamos, y cierto 
or le cegé el entetidimiento, por- 


nuestro Se 
que si pos aguardaran al pie de la bajada, 
hicleran mucho dafio & nosotros. Retiraronse 
aun ilgue junto d nna ciénaga, creyendo que 
nuestto cumpo alli les acometiera y con la 
ventaga que nos tenian del puesto nos ven- 
cleran.” Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Conq., MS. 
—Carta de Valdivia, M3S.—Relacion de} Lic. 
Guseu, MS. 
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effectually the ground soon to be occupied by the assailauts, But his 
manceuyre was noticed by Hinojosa ; and he defeated it by sending a stronger 
detachment of the royal musketeers, who repulsed the rebels, and, after a 
short skirmish, got possession of the heights. Gasca’s general profited hy this 
success to plant a small battery of cannon on the eminence, from which, 
although the distance was too great for him to do much execution, he threw 
some shot into the hostile camp, One ball, indeed, struck down two men, oue 
of them Pizarro’s page, killing a horse, at the same time, which he held by 
the bridle ; and the chief instantly ordered the tents to be struck, considermy 
that they afforded too obvious a mark for the artillery? ; 
- Meanwhile the president's forees had descended into the valley, and as they 
‘came on the plain were formed into line by their officers. ‘The ground oecu- 
pied by the army was somewhat lower than that of their enemy, whose shot, 
as discharged from time to time from his batteries, passed over their heads. 
Tnformation was now brought by a deserter, one of Centeno’s old followers, 
that Pizarro was getting ready for a night-attack. The president, in con- 
sequence, commanded his whole force to he drawn up in battle-array, prepared 
at any instant to repulse the assault, But, if such were meditated by the 
insurgent chief, he abandoned it,—and, as it is said, from a distrust of the 
fidelity of some of the troops, who under cover of the darkness, he feared, 
would go over to the opposite side. If this be true, he must have felt the full 
force of Carbajal’s admonition when too late to profit by it. ‘The unfortunate 
commander was in the situation of some bold, high-mettled cavalier, rushing 
to battle on a war-horse whose tottering jaints threaten to give way under 
him at every step and leave his rider to the merey of his enemies ! 

The president’s troop stood to their arms the greater part of the night, 
although the air from the mountains was so keer that it was with difficulty 
they could hold their lances in their hands.?> But hefore the rising sun had 
kindled into a glow the highest peaks of the sierra, both camps were in motion 
and busily engaged in preparations for the combat. The royal army was 
formed into two battalions of infantry, one to attack the enemy in front, and 
the other, if possible, to operate on his Hank. ‘These battalions were pro- 
tected by squadrons of horse on the wings and in the rear, while reserves both 
of horse and arquebusiers were stationed to act as occasion might require. 
The dispositions were made in so masterly a manner as to draw forth a hearty 
eulogium from old Carbajal, who exclaimed, “Surely the Devil or Valdivia 
must be among them!” an undeniable compliment to the latter, sinee the 
speaker was ignorant of that commander’s presence in the camp." 

Gasca, leaving the conduct of the battle to his officers, withdrew to the rear 
with his train of clerry and licentiates, the last of whom did not share in the 
ambition of their rebel brother, Cepeda, to break a lanee in the field. 

Gonzalo Pizarro formed his squadron in the same manner as he had done 

on the plains of Huarina, except that the increased number of his horse now 

* Porg. muchas pelotas dieron en medio de en las manos." Zarate, Cong, del Peru, Mib- 

la gente, y uve dellas mati jito 4 Gongalo — 7, cap. 6. 

Pizarro vn criudo suyo que se estaua arman- ****¥ assi quando vio Francisoo de Curua- 

do: y matd otro hombre y va cauallo: que jal el campo Real; pareciendole que los es- 
puso grande alteracion en el campo, y abatic- quadrones venian bié ordenadvs dixo, Valdiuia 
Ton todas las tiédas y toldus,” Fernandes, esta en Ja tierra, y rige el catupo, 0 el diablo.” 
Hist. det Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 88.—Curta Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap, 


‘de Valdivia, MS.—Helacion dei Lic. Gasca, — $9.—Kelucion del Lic. Gasea, MS.—Carta de 
Valdivia, MS,-omara, Hist. de las Indias, 


MS. 

347 asi estuvo el Campo toda la Noche en — cap. 185.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 7, cap. 
Arma, desarmadas Ins ‘Liendas, padesciendo — 6.—Gareilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib, 5, 
iui grau frio que no podian tener Ins Lungas cap. 34.—Petro Pizarro, Descub, y Conq., MS. 
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enabled him to cover both flanks of bis infantry. It was still on his fire- 
arms, however, that he chietly relied. As the yanks were formed, he rode 
among them, encouraging his men to do their duty like brave cavaliers and 
true soldiers of the Conquest. Pizarro was superbly armed, as usual, and 
yore a complete suit of mail, of the finest manniacture, which, as well as his 
helmet, was richly inlaid with gold,2* Me rode a chestnut horse of great 
strength and spirit, and as he galloped along the line, brandishing his lance 
and displaying his easy horsemanship, he might be thought to form no bad 
personification of the Genius of Chivalry. To complete his dispositions, he 
ordered Cepeda to lead up the infantry ; for the licentiate seems to have had 
a larger share in the conduct of his affairs of Jate, or at least in the present 
military arrangements, than Carbajal. The latter, indeed, whether from dis- 
gust at the course taken by his Jeader, or from a distrust, which it is said he 
did not affect to conceal, of the success of the present operations, disclaimed 
all responsibility for them, aud chose to serve rather as a private cavalier 
than as @ commander.** Yet Cepeda, as the event showed, was no less shrewd 
in detecting the coming ruin. ‘ : 

When he hat received his orders from Pizarro, he rode forward as if to 
select the ground for lis troops to oceupy, and in doing so disappeared for a 
few moments behind a projecting cliff. He soon reappeared, however, and 
was seen galloping at full speed across the plain. His men looked with as- 
tonishment, vet not distrusting his motives, till, as he continued his course 
direct towarils the enemy’s lines, his treachery hecame apparent. Several 
pushed forward to overtake him, and among them a cavalier better mounted 
than Cepeda. The latter rode a horse of no great strength or speed, quite 
unfit for this critical maneenvre of his master. The animal was, moreover, 
encumbered by the weight of the caparisons with which his ambitious rider 
had loaded him, so that on reaching a piece of miry ground that lay between 
the armies his pace was greatly retarded.*”  Cepeda’s pursuers rapidly gained 
on him, and the cavalier above noticed came at length so near as to throw a 
lance at the fugitive, which, wounding him in the thigh, piereed his horse’s 
flank, and they both eame headlong to the ground. It would bave fared ill 
with the licentiate in this emergency, but fortunately a small party of troopers 
on the other side, who had watched the chase, now galloped briskly forward to 
the rescue, and, beating off his pursuers, they recovered Cepeda from the mire 
and bore him to the president's quarters. 

He was received by Gasca with the greatest satisfaction,—so great that, 
according to one chronicler, he did not disdain to show it by saluting the 
licentiate on the cheek.** The anecdote is scarcely reconcilable with the cha- 
racters and relations of the parties, or with the president’s subsequent con- 
duct. Gasca, however, recognized the full value of his prize and the effect 
which his desertion at such a time must haye on the spirits of the rebels. 
Cepeda’s movement, so unexpected by his own party, was the result of pre- 
vious deliberation, as he had secretly given assurance, it is said, to the prior 


22 «Tha moult galan,i gentil hombre sobre 
Yn poieroso caballo castaho, armado de Cota, 
i Coracinas ricas, con vna sobre ropa de Raso 
bien golpeada, i wn Capacete de Gro en Ja 
cabera,con su barbote dé lo mismo.” Gomara, 
Hist, dle las Indias, cap, 185, 

** “Porque ¢l Mucsse de cumpo Francisco 
de Carnajal, como hombre desdefiado de que 
Gongalo Pigurry oo buuiesse querido seguir 
Su parecer y conseju (dandose ya por vencido}, 
no quisd lazer oficio de Maesse de campu, 


como solia, y assi fue a ponerse en el esqua- 
dron con su compafiia, como vno de los capi- 
tanes de ynfanteria," Garcilaaso, Com. Real., 
Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 35, 

“* Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib, 5, 
cap, 35. 
. * “Gasca abrugd, i beso en el carrillo & 
Cepeda, aunque lo Mevaba encenagado, teni- 
endo por vencido & Pigarro, con sn falta.” 
‘iomara, Hist. de lus Indias, cap. 156. 
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of Areyuipa, then in the royal camp, that, if Gouzalo Pizarro could not be 
induced to accept the pardon offered Tim, he would renounce his canse.*" The 
time selected by the crafty counsellor for doing so was that most fatal to the 
interests of his commander, ; 

The example of Cepeda was contagious. Garcilasso de la Vega, father of 
the historian, a cavalier of old family, and probably of higher consideration 
than any other in Pizarro’s party, put spurs to his horse at the same time 
with the licentiate, and rode over to the enemy. ‘Ten or a dozen of the arque- 
busiers followed in the same direction, and succeeded in placing themselves 
under the protection of the advanced guard of the royalists. 

Pizarro stood aghast at this desertion, in so critical a juncture, of those in 
whom he had most trusted. He was, for a moment, bewildered. The very 
ground on which he stood seemed to be crumbling beneath him. With this 
state of feeling among his soldiers, he saw that every minute of delay was 
fatal. Te dared not wait for the assault, as he had intended, in his strong 
position, but instantly gave the word to advance, Gasca’s general, Hinojosa, 
seeing the enemy in motion, gave similar orders to his own troops, Instantly 
the skirmishers and arquebusiers on the tlanks moved rapidly forward, the 
artillery prepared to open their fire, and ‘the whole army.” says the president 
in his own account of the affair, ‘‘advanced with steady step oat perfect 
determination.” *" 

But, before a shot was fired, a column of arquebusiers, composed chiefly of 
Centeno’s former followers, abandoned their post and marched directly over 
to the enemy. A squadron of horse sent in pursuit of them followed their 
example. The president instantly commanded his men to halt, unwilling to 
spill blood unnecessarily, as the rebel host was likely to fall to pieces of itself. 

Pizarro’s faithful adherents were seized with a panic as they saw themselves 
and their leader thus betrayed into the enemy’s hands. Further resistance 
was useless. Some threw down their arms, and fled in the direction of Cuzco ; 
others sought to escape to the mountains ; and some crossed to the opposite 
side and surrendered themselves prisoners, hoping it was not too late to profit 
by the promises of grace. The Indian allies, on seeing the Spaniards falter, 
had been the first to go off the ground! 

Pizarro, amidst the general wreck, found himself left with only a few cava- 
liers who disdained to tly. Stunned by the unexpected reverse of fortune, 
the unhappy chief could hardly comprehend his situation. “ What remains 
for us }” said he to Acosta, one of those who still adhered to him. ‘* Fall on 
the enemy, since nothing else is left,” answered the lion-hearted soldier, “and 
die like Romans!” “ Better to die like Christians,” replied_his commander ; 
and, slowly turning his horse, he rode off in the direction of the royal army.”* 


Ca, segun parecid, Cepeda le huvo se llega & ellos.” Relacion del Lic. Gasca, 
avisado con Fr. Antonio de Custro, Prior de MS. 


Santo Domingo en Arequipa, que si Migarrono 
quisiesse concierto ninguno, cl se pasaria al 
servicio del Emperador & tiempo que le deshi- 
cise.” Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 
185. 

*” “Visto por Gonzalo Pizarro i Caravajal 
su Maestre de Cumpo que se les iva gente 
procuraron de cawminar en su orden hacia cl 
campo de 5. M.i que viendo esto los lados i 
sobre salientes del exercito real se empezarou 
ii Negar d ellos i Adisparar en eflos i que lo 
mesmo hizo 1a artilleria, i todo el campo con 
paso bien concertadu i entera determinacton 


* 4+ © Los Indios que tenian los enemigos que 
diz que eran mucba cantidad buyeron mui « 
furia.”’ (Relacion del Lie. Gasca, MS.) For 
the particulars of the battle, more or less 
minute, see Carta de Valdivia, MS.—Garcl- 
lasso, Com. Real, Parte 2, lib, 5, cap, 35.—~ 
Pedro Pizarvo, Deseub. y Conq., MS.—Gomara, 
Hist. de las Indias, cap. —Fernantes, 
Hist. del Tern, Parte 1, lib, 2, Cap, 90.— 
Zarate, Conq, del Peru, lib. 7, cap. 7.—Her- 
rera, Hist. general, dec. 8, lib. 4, _— i, 

+2 «Gongalo Pigarro boluiende el Tostro a 
Juan de Acosta, que estaua cerca del, le dixo, 
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He had not proceeded far when he was met by an officer, to whom, after 
ascertaining his name and rank, Pizarro delivered up his sword and yielded 
limself prisoner, The officer, overjoyed at his prize, conducted him at once 
to the president’s quarters. ftasea was on horseback, surrounded by his 
captains, some of whom, when they recognized the person of the captive, had 
the grace to withdraw, that they inight not witness his humiliation. Even 
the hest of them, with a sense of right on their side, may have felt some touch 
of compunetion at the thought that their desertion had brought their bene- 
factor to this condition, 

Pizarro kept his seat in the saddle, but, as he approached, made a respectful 
obeisance to the president, which the latter acknewledged by a cold salute. 
Then, addressing his prisoner in a tone of severity, Gasca abruptly inquired, 
“Why he had thrown the country into such confusion,—raising the banner 
of revolt, killing the viceroy, usurping the government, and obstinately 
refusing the offers of grace that had been repeatedly made him?” 

Gouzalo attempted to jnstity himself by referring the fate of the viceroy to 
his misconduet, and his own usurpation, as it was styled, to the free election 
of the people, as well as that of the Royal Audience, “It was my family,” he 
said, “who conquered the country; aud, as their representative here, I felt 
I had a right to the government.” To this Gasca replied, in a still severer 
tone, ‘Your brother did, indeed, conquer the land ; and for this the emperor 
was pleased to raise both him and you from the dust. He lived and died a 
trne and loyal subject ; and it only makes your ingratitude to your sovereign 
the more heinous.” Then, seeing his prisoner about to reply, the president 
out short the conference, ordering him into close confinement. He was com- 
mitted to the charge of Centeno, who had sought the oflice, not from any 
unworthy desire to gratify his revenge,—for he seems to have had a generous 
nature,—but for the honourable purpose of ministering to the comfort of the 
captive. Thongh held in strict custody by this officer, therefore, Pizarro was 
treated with the deference due to his rank, and allowed every indulgence by 
his keeper, except his freedom.** 

In this general wreck of their fortunes, Francisco de Carbajal fared no 
hetter than his chief, As he saw the soldiers deserting their posts and going 
over to the enemy, one after another, he coolly hummed the words of his 
favourite old ballad.— 

“The wind blows the hairs off my head, mother!" 


que haremos hermano Juan? Acosta pre- ** Fernanilez, Mist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, 


sumiendo mas de valiente que de discreto 

Tespondid, Sefior arremetamos, y muramns 

come los anticues Romanos, Gongalo Pigarro 

dixe mejor es murit como Cristianos.” Gar- 

ellasso, Com. Real,, Parte 2, lib, 5, cap, 36.— 

Zarate, Con. del Peru, lib. 7, cap. 7. A 
? Garcilaseo, Com, Real., ubi supra. 


TA letcer from Gasea to the Council of 
the (nies, dated Cazeo, May ‘th, gives an 
acooant of the interview. After saying that 
he delayed the reception in order to let Pi- 
sarro know that he was not of eo much im- 
portance a3 be bad believed himself, he gocs 
on: ** When I was awaiting bis approach, 
he asked the marsbal, in a Jow voice, if he 
should dismount, who tuld bim yes, giving 
hit to understand that he ouglt to hove done 
su without asking; and he then dismounted 


cap, 90,— Historians, of course, report the 
dialogue between Gasca and his prisuner with 
somne varicty, See Gomara, Hist, de las 
Tndius, cap. 195, —Garcilusso, Com. Real. 
Parte 2, lib, 5, cap. 36.—Relacion del Lic. 
fiasca, MS.* 


and made lis obeisanee. 1 wished to console 
him while representing te him his error; but 
he showed himself so stubborn, saying ‘it 
was he who had conquered this land,’ that he 
forced me to answer him sharply, as I deemed 
it proper to satisfy so many who were listen- 
ing tous.” He then adds his reply cutting 
short the conversation, as given in the text. 


Col. de Doc, inéd. para la Hist. de Espaiia, 
tom, xlix,—En,] 


ROUT OF XAQUIXAGUANA. Sag 


But when he found the field nearly empty, aud his stout-learted followers 
vanished like a wreath of smoke, he felt it was time to provide for his own 
safety. He knew there could be no favour for him; and, putting spurs to his 
horse, he betook himself to flight with all the speed he could make. He 
crossed the stream that flowed, as already mentioned, hy the camp, but in 
scaling the opposite bank, which was steep and stony, his horse, somewhat old, 
and oppressed by the weight of his rider, who was large and corpulent, lost 
his footing and fell with him into the water. Before he could extricate him- 
self, Carbajal was seized by some of his own followers, who hoped by such a 
prize to make their peace with the victor, and hurried off towards the pre- 
sident’s quarters. 

The convoy was soon swelled by a number of the common file from the 
royal army, some of whom had long arrears to settle with the prisoner ; and, 
not content with heaping reproaches and imprecations on his head, they uow 
threatened to proceed to acts of personal violence, which Carbajal, far from 
deprecating, seemed rather to court, as the speediest way of ridding himself 
of lifes When he approached the president’s quarters, Centeno, who was 
near, rebuked the disorderly rabble and compelled them to give way. Car- 
bajal, on seeing this, with a respectful air demanded to whom he was indebted 
for this courteous protection. To which his ancient comrade rephed, “ Do 
you not know me?—Diego Centeno!” “I crave your pardon,” said the 
veteran, sarcastically alluding to his loug flight in the Chareas and his recent 
defeat at Huarina: “it is so long since 1 have seen anything but your back 
that 1 had forgotten your face !” * 

Among the president’s suite was the martial bishop of Cnzeo, who, it will 
be remembered, had shared with Ceuteno in the disgrace of his defeat. Tis 
brother had heen taken by Carbajal, in his flight from the field. and instantly 
hung up by that fierce chief, who, as we have had more than one occasion to 
see, was no respecter of persons. The hishop now reproached him with his 
brother’s murder, and, incensed by his cool replies, was ungenerous enough to 
strike the prisoner on the face, Carbajal made no attempt at resistance. 
Nor would he return a word to the queries put to him by Gasea, but, looking 
haughtily round on the circle, maintained a contemptuous silence, The presi- 
dent, seeing that nothing further was to be gained from his captive, ordered 
him, together with Acosta and the other cavaliers who had surrendered, into 
strict custody, until their fate should he decided.” 

Gasca’s next concern was to send an oflicer to Cuzco, to restrain his parti- 
sans from committing excesses in consequence of the late victory,—if victory 
that could be called where not a blow had beenstruck. Everything belonging 
to the vanquished, their tents, wrms, ammunition, and military stores, became 
the property of the victors. Their camp was well victnalled, furnishing a 
seasonable supply to the royalists, who had nearly expended their own stock 
of provisions, ‘i'here was, moreover, considerable booty in the way of plate 
Carnajal, Por Dies sefier que como siempre 


vi a yuestra merced de expaldas, que agora 
teniendo le de cara, no Je conocia.” Fernau- 


- * “Lnego levaron antel dicho Licenciads 
Caravajal Maestre de campo del dich Pizarro 
i tan cercado de gentes que del havian sidv 


ofeniidas que le querian matar, el qual diz 
que mostrava que olgara que le mutiérau alli.” 
Relacion del Lic. Gasea, MS. 

~ “Diego Centeno reprehendia mucho & 
lus que le offendian. Por to qual Caruajal le 
mird, y le dixo, Seor quien cs vuestra mer- 
ced que tanta merced me haze? d lo qual 
Centeno respondio, Que uo congoce Yuestra 
qereed & Diego Centeno? THxo entonces 


daz, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 0. 

*’ [bid., ubl sapra.—te is but fair to state 
that Gurcilaaso, who was personally acquainted 
with the bishop of Cazco, doubts the fact of 
the indecorons conduct imputed to bim by 
Fernandez, as Incousistent with the prelate’s 
character, Com, Real., Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 
39, 
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and money: for Pizarro’s men, as was not uncommon in those turbulent 
times, went, many of them, to the war with the whole of their worldly wealth, 
not knowing of any safe place in which to bestow it. An anecdote is told of 
one of Gasca’s soldiers, who, seeing a mule rmnning over the field with a large 
pack on his back, seized the animal and mounted him, having first thrown 
away the burden, supposing it to contain armour or something of little werth. 
Another soldier, more shrewd, picked up the parcel as his share of the spoil, 
and found it contained several thousand gold ducats It was the fortune of 
war.** 

Thus terminated the battle, or rather rout, of Xaquixagnana. The number 
killed and wounded—for some few perished in the pursuit—was not great; 
according to most accounts, not exceeding fifteen killed on the rehel side, and 
one only on that of the royalists, and that one by the carelessness of a eom- 
rade.” Never was there a cheaper vietory, so bloodless a termination of a 
fierce and bloody rebellion! It was gained not so much by the strength of 
the victors as by the weakness of the vanquished. They fell to pieces af their 
own accord, because they had no sure ground to stand on. The arm not 
nerved by the sense of right became powerless in the hour of battle. It was 
better that they should thus be overcome by woral force than by achrutal 
appeal to arms. Such a victory was more in harmony with the beneficent 
eoereten of the conqueror and of his cause. It was the triumph of order ; the 
best homage to law and justice. 


CHAPTER IY. 


EXECUTION OF CARBAJAL—tONZALO 
TORY—WISE REFORMS BY 
AND CHARACTER, 


IZA REMEAPEI SPOILS OF VIr- 
GASCA—HE RETURNS TO SPAEN-—-—HIS DEATIEC 


1548-1550. 


Ir was now necessary to decide on the fate of the prisoners; and Alonso de 
Alvarado, with the Licentiate Cianca, one uf the new Royal Audience, was 
instructed to prepare the process, It did not require a long time, The guilt 
of the prisoners was too manifest, taken, as they had heen, with arms in their 
hands. They were all sentenced to be executed, and their estates were con- 
fiscated to the use of the crown. Gonzalo Pizarro was to be beheaded, and 
Carbajat to be drawn and quartered. No mercy was shown to him who had 
shown none toothers. There was some talk of deferring the execution till the 
arrival of the troops in Cuzeo ; but the fear of disturbances from those friendly 
to Pizarro determined the president to carry the sentence into effect the 
following day, on the field of battle." 


Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 7, cap. 8. 

> -Temidee que en esta batalla muriria 
mucha gente de ambas partes por haver en 
ellas mill 1 quatrocientos arcabuceros f seis- 
clentos de caballo i raucho numero de piqueros 
idiez S ocho piezas de artilleria, pero plugo a 
Dios que solo murid un hombre del campo de 
SM. i quince de los contrarios como esti 
dicho.” Relacion det Lic, Gasca, MS.—The 
MS. above referred tu is supposed ly Mutiox 
to have been written by Gasea, or rather 
dictated by him to his secretary, The ort- 
ginal is preserved at Simancas, without date, 


and im the character of the sixteenth century. 
it is principally taken up with the battle aud 
the events jwmediately connected with it; 
and, although very brief, every sentence is of 
value as coming from fo high a source. Al- 
cedo, in his Biblioteca AmericanaaMS., gives 
the title of a work from Gusca’s pen, which 
would seem to be au account of his own 
administration, Historia del Peru, y de si 
Pacificacton, 1576, fol. I have never met with 
the work, or with any other allusion to it. 

* The sentence passed upon Pizarro is 
given at length in the manuscript copy of 
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When his doom was communicated to Carbajal, he heard it with his usual 
indifference. ‘They can but kill me,” he said, as if he had already settled 
the matter in his own mind.* During the day, many came to see him in his 
confinement ; some to upbraid him wath his cruelties, but most from curiosity 
to see the fierce warrior who had made his name so terrible through the land. 
He showed no unwillingness to talk with them, though it was in those sallies 
of caustic humour in which he usually indulged at the expense of his hearer. 
Among these visitors was a cavalier of no note, whose life, it appears, Carbajal 
had formerly spared when in his power. This person expressed to the prisoner 
his strong desire to serve him; and, as he reiterated his professions, Carbajal 
cut them short by exclaiming, “And what service can you do me! Can you 
set me free? If you cannot do that, you can do nothing. If 1 spared your 
it as YOU Say, it was probably beeause I did not think it worth while to 
take it.’ 

Some pionsly-disposed persons urged him to see a priest, if it were only to 
tnburden his conscience before leaving the world. “But of what use would 
that be?” asked Carhajal, “ L have nothing that lies heavy on my conscience, 
unless it be, indeed, the debt of half a real to a shopkeeper in Seville, which | 
forgot to pay before leaving the country !”* 

e was carried to execution on a hurdle, or rather in a basket, drawn by 
two mules. Llis arms were pinioned, and, as they forced his bulky body into 
this miserable conveyance, he exclaimed, “ Cradles for infants, and a cradle 
for the old man too, it seems!” * Notwithstanding the disinclination he had 
manifested to a confessor, he was attended by several ecclesiastics on his way 
to the gallows; and one of them repeatedly urged him to give some token of 
penitence at this solemn hour, if it were only by repeating the Pater Noster 
and Ave Maria, Carbajal, to rid himself of the ghostly father’s importunity, 
replied by coolly repeating the words “ Pater Noster,’ “ Ave Marit.” He then 
remained obstinately silent. He died, as he had lived, with a jest, or rather 
a scoff, upon his lips.* 

Francisco de Carbajal was one of the most extraordinary characters of these 
dark and turbulent times ; the more extraordinary from his great aye ; for ab 
the period of his death he was in his eighty-fourth year,—an age when the 
bodily. powers, and, fortunately, the passions, are usually blunted ; when, in 
the witty words of the French moralist, “ We flatter ourselves we are leaving 
our vices, whereas it is our vices that are leaving us.”" But the fires of youth 
glowed fierce and unquenchable in the bosom of Carbajal. 

The date of his birth carries us back towards the middle of the fifteenth 


Zarate’s History, to which I have bad occa- ®° “Murié come gentil, porque dicen, que 
sion wore than once to refer, ‘The historian 


yono le quise ver, que ansi le di ta palabra 
omitted itin ope ste work; Dutthecurious de no velle; mas 4 la postrer vez que me 
reader may find it entire, cited in the original, 
in Appendix No, 14. 

* “Thasta mutar." Fernandez, Hist. det 
Pern, Parte 1, lib. 3, cup. v1, 

* © in easo no tengo que confessar; porque 
juro & tal, que no tengo otro cargo, si no 
medio real que dewo en Seuilla & vua bede- 
gonera de la puerta del Arenal, del tiempo 
que pass’ a Indias.” Lbid., ubi supra. 

* © Niio eu cuna, y viejo en cunu.”” [bid., 
lib. 2, cap. $1. 


* (The reader who fails to find it in La 


Bruyére will be more successful if he looks 
for it in La Rechefoucauld: “Quand lee vives 


habié llevandole 4 matar le decia ¢l sacerdote 
que con 6) iba, que se encomendase & Dios y 
ilijese el Pater Noster y el Ave Maria, ¥ dicen 
que dijo Pater Noster, Ave Maria, y que no 
dige otra palabra,” Pelco Pizarro, Deseub. y 
Conq,, Ms. 

e i quote from memory, bul believe the 
reflection may be found in that admirable 
digest of worldly wisdom, The Characters of 
La Brayeére.* 


nous quiltent, nous nous Aattons de Ia creance 
que c'est nons qui les quittons., Reflexion, 
No. 197.—Ep.] 
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century, before the times of Ferdinand ail Isabella. Ile was of obscure 
parentage, and born, as it is said, at Arevalo. For forty years he served in 
the Italian wars, under the most illustrious captains of the day, Gonsalyo de 
Cordova, Navarro, and the Colonnas, He was an ensign at the battle of 
Ravenna, witnessed the capture of Francis the First at Pavia, and followed 
the banner of the ill-starred Bourbon at the sack of Rome. He got no gold 
for his share of the booty on this occasion, but simply the papers of a notary’s 
office, which, Carbajal shrewdly thonght, would be worth gold to him, And 
so it proved: for the notary was fain to redeem them at a price which enabled 
the adventurer to cross the seas to Mexico and seek his fortune in the New 
World. On the insurrection of the Peruvians he was sent to the support of 
Francisco Pizarro, and was rewarded by that chief with a grant of land in 
Cuzco. Here he remained for several years, busily employed in increasing his 
substance; for the love of luere was a ruling passion in his bosom. On the 
arrival of Vaca de Castro we find him doing good service under the royal 
banner; and at the breaking out of the great rebellion under Gonzalo Pizatro 
he converted his property into yold and prepared to return to Castile. He 
seemed to have a presentiment that to remain where he was would be fatal. 
But, although he made every effort to leave Peru, he was wnsuecessful, for the 
viceroy had laid an embargo on the shipping.’ THe remained in the country, 
therefore, and took service, as we have seen, though reluctantly, under Pizarro, 
It was his destiny. 

The tumultuons life on which he now entered roused all the slumbering 
passions of his soul, whieh lay there perhaps unconsciously to himself,—cruelty, 
avarice, vevenge. He fonnd ample exercise for them in the war with his 
countrymen ; for civil war is proverbially the most sanguinary and ferocious 
of all. The atrocities recorded of Carbajal in his new eareer, and the number 
of his victims, are scarcely eredible. For the honour of humanity, we may 
trust the accounts are greatly exaggerated ; but that he should have given 
rise to them wt all is sufficient to consign his name to infamy.* 

He even took a diabolical pleasure, it is said, in amusing himself with the 
suflerings of his victims, and in the hour of exeention would give utterance to 
frightiul jests, that made them taste more keenly the bitterness of death ! 
He had a sportive vein, if such it could be called, which he freely indulged on 
every occasion, Many of his sallies were preserved by the soldiery ; but they 
are for the most part of a coarse, repulsive character, flowing from a mind 
funiliar with the weal and wicked site of humanity and distrusting eve 
other. Tle had his jest for everything,—for the misfortunes of others, ani 
for ue own. Tle looked ou life as a faree,—though he too often made it a 
tragedy. 

Carhajal must be allowed one virtue: that of fidelity to his party. This 
made him less tolerant of perfidy in others, He was never known to show 
merey toa renegade. This undeviating fidelity, though to a bad canse, may 
challenge something like a feeling of respect, where fidelity was so rare.* 


~ Yedro Dizarro bears testimony to Carba- 
jal’s endeavours to leave the country, in 
which he was aided, though ineffectually, by 
the chronicler, who was at that time in the 
most friendly relotions with him, Civil war 
parted these ancient comrades; but Carbajal 
lid not forget Lis obligations to Pedro Pizarro, 
which he afterwards repaid by exempting 
him on two different oceasions from the 
general doom of the prisoners who fell into 
bis hands, 


* Outof three hundred and forty executions, 
according to Fernandez, three hundred were 
by; Carhajal, (Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 
2, cap. 91.) Zurate swells the number of 
these exceutions to tive hundred. (Conq. del 
Poru, lib, 7, cap. 1.) The discrepancy snows 
how little we can confide in the accuracy of 
such estimates, 

* Fidelity, indeed, is but one of many 
virtues claimed for Carbajal by Garcilasso, 
whe considers most of the tales of cruelty 
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As a military ian, Carbajal takes a high rank among the soldiers of the 
New Worl, We was strict, even severe, in enforcing discipline, so that he 
was little loved hy his followers. Whether he had the genius for military 
combinations reyilisite for conducting war on an extended seale may be 
doubted ; but in the shifts and turns of guerilla warfare he was unrivalled. 
Prompt, active, and persevering, he was insensible to danger or fatigue, and, 
raga days spent in the eaddle, seemed to attach little valne to the Tuxury of 
a bed. 

He knew familiarly every mountain-pass, and such were the sagacity and 
the resources displayed in his roving expeditions that he was vulgarly believed 
to be attended by a famdléar. With a character so extraordinary, with 
Sehege prolonged so far beyond the usual term of humanity, and piassions so 

erce in one tottering on the verge of the grave, it was not surprising that 
many fabulous stories should be eagerly circulated respecting him, and that 
Carbajal should be clothed with mysterious terrors as a sort of supernatural 
leing.—the demon of the Andes ! 

Very different were the circumstances attending the closing scene of Gonzalo 
Pizarro. At his request, no one had been allowed to visit him in his confine: 
ment. Te was heard pacing his tent during the ereater rp of the day, and 
when night came, having ascertained from Centeno that his execution was to 
take place at the following noon, he laid himself down to rest. He did not 
sleep long, however, but soon rose, and continued to traverse his apartment, 
as if buried in meditation, till dawn, He then sent for a confessor, and 
remained with him till after the honr of noon, taking little or no refreshment, 
The officers of justice became impatient; but their eagerness was sternly 
rebuked hy the soldiery, many of whom, having served under Gonzalo’s banner, 
were touched with pity for his misfortunes. 

When the chieftain came forth to execution, he showed in his dress the 
same love of magnificence and display as in happier days. Over his doublet 
he wore a superb cloak of yellow velvet, stiff with gold embroidery, while his 
head was protected by a cap of the same material, richly decorated, in like 
manner, with ornaments of gold."? In this gaudy attire he mounted his mule, 
and the sentence was so far yelaxed that his arms were sutfered to remain un- 
shackled. Te was escorted by a goodly unmber of priests and friars, who 
held up the crucifix before his eyes, while he carried in his own hand an image 
of the Virgin. She had ever been the peculiar object of Pizarro’s devotion ; 
so much so that those who knew him best in the hour of his prosperity were 


and avarice circulated of the veteran, as well 
as the lhurdened levity imputed to him in his 
latter toments, us inventions of his enemies, 
The Inca chronicler wus a hoy when Gonzalo 
and his chivalry occupied Cazes; and the 
kind treatment lie experienced from them, 
owing, doubtless, to his father’s Payer in 
the rebel army, he hus well repaid by depict 
ing their portraits in the favourable colours 
in which they appeared to bis young imagi- 
nation, Bat the garrulous vld man has 
vecorded several individual instunecs of 
atrocity in the career of Carbajal, which 
form bub au indifferent commentary on the 
correctness of his general assertions in respect 
to his character. 

© “Fue maior sufrider de trabajos, que 
maparis. su edad, puns A marayilla se 
quitaba Jaz Armas de Dio, ni de Noche, i 
quando era necesario, tampoco se ucustaba, 


uf dormia mas de quanto recostado en vna 
Silla, se le cansaba Ja mano en que arrimaba 
la Cabega.” Zarate, Cong. dol Peru, lib. 5, 
cap. 14. 

+ Polro Pizarro, who seems to have enter- 


~ tained feelings not unfriendly te Carbejal, 


thus sums up his character in a few words: 
“Era mut lengusz: bablaba muy discrepta- 
mente y & gusto de tos que le pian: era 
hombre saga, uel, bien entendido en Ta 


guerra, . . » Bste Carbojal era tan sabio que 
decian tenia familiar" Descub, y. Conq,, 
Ms. 


"AL tiempo que lo mataron, did al 
Verduge toda la Ropa que traia, que era mui 
rica, i de mucho valor, porque tenia vna 
Ropa de Armas de ‘Terciopely amarillo, casi 
toda cubierta de Chaperia de Oro, i vn Chapeo 
de la misma forma.” Zarate, Conq. del Peru, 
lib, 7, cap. §. 
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careful, when they had a petition, to prefer it in the name of the blessed 
Mary. as ues ; 

Pizarro’s lips were frequently pressed to the emblem of his divinity, while 
his eyes were bent on the crucifix in aiparns devotion, heedless of the objects 
around him, On reaching the seatfold he ascended it with a firm step, and 
asked leave to address a few words to the soldiery gathered round it. “ There 
are many among you,” said he, “who have grown rich on my brother’s bount 
andiny own. Yet of all my riches nothing remains to me but the garments 
have on; and even these are not mine, but the property of the executioner. 
Iam without means, therefore, to purchase a mass for the welfare of my soul ; 
and I implore you, hy the remembrance of past benetits, to extend this 
charity to me when Tam gone, that it may be well with yon in the hour of 
death.” A profound silence reigned throughout the martial multitude, broken 
only by sighs and groans, as they listened to Pizarro’s request ; and it was 
faithfully responded to, since, after his death, masses were said in many of 
the towns for the welfare of the departed chieftain, 

Then, kneeling down before a crucifix placed on a table, Pizarro remained 
for some minutes absorbed in prayer ; after which, addressing the soldier who 
was to act as the minister of justice, he calmly bade him “do his duty with a 
steady hand.” He refused to have his eyes bandaged, and, bending forward 
his neck, submitted it to the sword of the executioner, who struck off the 
head with a single blow, so true that the body remained for some moments in 
the same erect posture as in life.!* The head was taken to Lima, where it 
was set in a cage or frame and then fixed on a gibbet by the side of Carbajal’s. 
On it was placed a label bearing the inseription, “ This is the head of the 
traitor Gonzalo Pizarro, who rebelled in Per against his sovereign, and 
battled in the eause of tyranny and treason against the royal standard in the 
yalley of Xaquixaguana.”' fis lurge estates, including the rich mines in 
Potosi, were confiscated ; his mansion in Lima was razed to the ground, the 
place strewn with salt, and a stone pillar set up, with an inseription inter- 
dicting any one from building on a spot which had been profaned by the 
residence of a traitor. 

Gonzalo’s remains were not exposed to the indignities inflicted on Carhajal’s, 
whose quarters were hnng in chains on the four great roads leading to Cuzeo, 
Centeno saved Pizarro’s body from being stripped, by redeeming his costly 
raiment from the executioner, and in this sumptuous shrond it was laid in the 
chapel of the convent of Our Lady of Mercy in Cuzco. It was the same spot 
where, side hy side, lay the bloody remains of the Almagros, father and son, 
who in like manuer had perished by the hand of justice and were indebted to 
private charity for their burial. All these were now consigned “ to the same 
gvave,” says the historian, with some bitterness, “as if Pern could not afford 
land enough for a burial-place to its conquerors.” @ 


» “The executioner,” says Garcilasso, with 
asiwile more expressive than elegant, '* did 
his work us cleanly as if he had been slicing 
off u bead of lettuce!" “De vn reues le 
cortd la cabega con tanta fucilidwd, como si 
fuera yna hoja de lechuga, y se quedo con 
ella en la mano, y turdo el cuerpo algun 
espacio en cast en el suelo.”  trarcilasso, 
Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 43, 

“* “Keta es la cabeza del traidor de tron- 
zalo Pizarro que se hizo justicia del en el 
valle de Aquixaguana, donde dié Iu batalla 
campal contra el estandarte real queriendo 
detender sy traicion e€ tirauia: uinguno sea 


osuio de la quitar de aqni so pena de muerte 
Hiutural.” Zarate, MS. 

*¥ las sepolturas vna sola auiendo de 
ber tres: qué wun ia tierra parece que les 
falt® para auer los de cubrir." Garcilasso, 
Com, Real., Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 43.—For the 
particulars of the preceding pages, see 
cup. 39-43.—Relacion del Lic. Gasca, 
MS,—Carta de Valdivia, MS.—MS. de Cara- 
vantes,—Podro Pizarro, Deseub, y Conqg., MS. 
—Gomara, Hist. de Jas Indias, cap. 186.—Fer- 
nandez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib, 2, cap. 
91.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib, 7, cap. S.—- 
Herrera, Hist. general, dec, 8, lib. 4, cap. 16, 
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Gonzalo Pizarro had reached only his forty-second year at the time of his 
death,—being just half the space allotted to his follower Carbajal. He was 
the youngest of the remarkable family to whom Spain was indebted for the 
acquisition of Peru, He cate over to the country with his brother Franciseo 
on the return of the latter from his visit to Castile. Gonzalo was present at 
all the remarkable passages of the Conquest. He witnessed the seizure of 
Atahuallpa, took an active part in suppressing the insurrection of the Incas, 
and especially in the reduction of Charcas. He afterwards led the disastrous 
expedition to the Aimazon, and finally, headed the memorable rebellion which 
ended so fatally to himself. There are but few men whose lives abound in 
such wild and romantic adventure, and, for the most part, crowned with 
success. The space which he occupies in the page of history is altogether tlis- 
|e gar an to his talents. It may be in some measure ascribed to fortune, 

ut still more to those showy cualities which form a sort of substitute for 
mental talent, atid which secured his popularity with the vulgar, 

He had a brilliant exterior; excelled in all martial exercises; rode well, 
fenced well, managed his lance to perfection, was a first-rate marksman with 
the arquebuse, and added the accomplishment of being an excellent dranglits- 
man. He was bold and chivalrons, even to temerity ; courted adventure, and 
was always in the front of danger. He was a knight-errant, in short, in the 
most extravagaut sense of the term, and, “ mounted on his favourite charger,” 
says one who had often seen him, * made no more account of a squadron of 
Indians than of a swarm of flies.”?* 

While thus by his brilliant exploits and showy manners he captivated the 
imaginations of his countrymen, he won their hearts no less by his soldier-like 
frankness, his trust in their fidelity —too often abased,—and his liberal 
largesses ; for Pizarro, though avaricious of the property of others, was, like 
the Roman conspirator, prodigal of his own. ‘This was his portrait in happier 
days, when his heart had not been corrupted by snecess ; for that some chanye 
was wrought in him by his prosperity is well attested. Ilis head was made 
giddy by his elevation ; mit it is proof of a want of talent equal to his 
success, that he knew not how to protit byit, Obeying the dictates of his own 
rash judgment, he rejected the warnings of his wisest counsellors, and relied 
with blind confidence on his destiny. Cuarcilasso imputes this to the malig- 
nant influence of the stars.'’ But the superstitious chronicler might have 
better explained it by a common principle of human nature ; by the presumption 
EA Seg by suecess,—the insanity, as the Roman, or rather Grecian, proverb 
calls it, with which the gods afflict men when they design to ruin them.’* 

Gonzalo was without education, except such as he had picked up in the 
rough school of war. He had little even of that wisdom which springs from 
natural shrewdness and insight into character. In all this he was inferior to 
his elder brothers, althongh he fully equalled them in ambition. Had he 
possessed a tithe of their sagacity, he would not have ea persisted in 
rebellion after the coming of the president. Before this — 1e represented 
the people. heir interests and his were united, He 1ad their support, for 
he was contending for the redress of their wrongs. When these were re- 
dressed by the government, there was uothing to contend for. From that 

“Quando Gongalo Pizarro, que aya de eer sobrade influencia de signos y planctas, 


gloria, se veya en su zaynillo, ne busi mas que le cegauan ¥ foreanan a que pusiesse le 
caso de esquadrones de Yndios, que si fheran garranta al cuchillo.”” Gareilasso, Com, Real,, 


de moscas.” Garcilasso, Parte 2, lib. 6, cap. Parte 2, Wb. 5, cap, 33. 
43, "ray de Sasew avdpe Tapeiey Kans, 
" *Dezian que no era falta de entendi- Tin soty Evoke tpaiton. 


miento, pies lo tenia bastante, sino que devia Eurip., Fragmenta. 
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time he was battling only for himself. The people had no part or interest in 
the contest. Without a common sympathy to bind them together, was it 
strange that they should fall off from him, like leaves in winter, and leave him 
exposed, a bare and sapless trunk, to the fury of the tempest! : 

Cepeda, more criminal than Pizarro, since he had both superior education 
and intelligence, which he employed only to mislead his commander, did not 
long survive him, He had come to the country in an office of high responsi- 
bility. His first step was to betray the viceroy whom he was sent to epee | 
his next was to hetray the Audience with whom he should have acted; and 
lastly he betrayed the leader whom he most affected to serve. His whole 
career was treachery to his own government. His life was one long perfidy. 

After his surrender, several of the cavaliers, disgusted at his cold-blooded 
apostasy, would have persuaded Gasea to send him to exeeution along with his 
commander; but the president refused, in consideration of the signal service 
he had rendered the crown by his defection. Ie was put under arrest, how- 
ever, and sent to Castile. There he was arraigned for high treason. He 
mude a plausible defence, and, as he had friends at court, it is not improbable 
he fond have been acquitted ; but before the trial was terminated he died in 
prison. It was the retributive justice not always to be found in the affairs of 
this world.'* 

Indeed, it so happened that several of those who had heen most forward to 
abandon the cause of Pizarro survived their commander but a short time. 
The gallant Centeno, and the Licentiate Carbajal, who deserted him near 
Lima and bore the reval standard on the field of Xaquixaruana, both died 
within a year of Pizarro. Hinojosa was assassinated but two years later, in 
La Plata; and his old comrade Valdivia, after a series of brilliant exploits in 
Chili, which furnished her most glorious theme to the epic muse of Castile, 
was cut off by the invincible warriors of Arauco. The manes of Pizarro were 
amply avenged, 

Acosta, and three or four other cavaliers who surrendered with Gonzalo, 
were sent to execution on the same day with their chief; and Gasca, on the 
morning following the dismal tragedy, broke up his quarters and marched with 
his whole army to Cuzco, where he was received by the politic people with the 
same enthusiasm which they had so recently shown to his rival, He found 
there a number of the rebel army who had taken refuge in the city after their 
late defeat, where they were immeriately placed under arrest, Proceedings, 
by Gasca’s command, were instituted against them. The principal cavaliers, 
to the number of ten or twelve, were exceuted ; others were banished or sent 
to the yemeeg The same rigorous detrees were passed against such as had 
fled and were not yet taken; and the estates of all were confiscated. The 
estates of the rebels supplied a fund for the recompense of the loyal.” The 
execution of justice ay seem to have been severe; but Gasca was willing 
that the rod should fall heavily on those who had so often rejected his profers 
of grace, Lenity was wasted on a rude, licentions soldiery, who hardly recoy- 
nized the existence of government unless they felt its rigour, 

A new duty now devolved on the president,—that of rewarding his faithful 


* The cunning lawyer prepared so plausible 
an argument in his own justification that 
Yilescas, the celebrated historian of the 


by Gareilassu, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 6, 
cap. 10, 
™ Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Cong., MS.— 


‘Popes, declares that no one who reads 
the paper attentively but must rise from 
the perusal of it with an entire conviction 
of the writer’s innocence and of his wishaken 
Toyalty to the crown. See the passage yuuted 


Fernandez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, 
cap. 91,—Carta de Valdivia, MS.— Zarate, 
Conq- del. Pern, lib. 7, cup. #.—Relacion de) 
Lic, Gasea, MS, 
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followers,—not less difficult, as it proved, than that of punishing the gnilty. 
The applicants were numerous ; since every one who hivl raised a finger in 
behalf of the government claimed his reward. They urged their demands with 
a clamorous importunity which perplexed the good president and consumed 
every moment ot his time. 

Disgusted with this unprofitable state of things, Gasca resolved to rid him- 
self of the annoyance at once, by retiring to the valley of Guaynarima, about 
twelve leagues distant from the city, and there digesting in quiet a scheme of 
compensation adjusted to the merits of the parties. He was accompanied 
only by his sectetary, and by Loaysa, now Archbishop of Lima, a man of 
sense and well acquainted with the affairs of the country. In this seclusion 
the president remained three months, making a careful examination into the 
contlicting claims, and apportioning the forfeitures among the parties according 
to their respective services, ‘lhe repertimientos, it should be remarked, were 
usnally granted only for life, and on the death of the incumbent reverted to 
the crown, to be reassigned or retained at its pleasure. 

When his arduous task was completed, Gasea determined to withdraw to 
Lima, leaving the instrument of partition with the archbishop, to be com- 
municated to the army, Notwithstanding all the cave that had been taken 
for an equitable adjustment, Gasea was aware that it was impossible to satisfy 
the demands of a jealous and irritable soldiery, where each man would be likely 
to exagverate his own deserts, while he underrated those of his comrades ; and 
he did not care to expose himself to importunities and complaints that could 
serve no other purpose than to annoy him. 

On his departure the troops were called together hy the arelibishop in the 
cathedral, to learn the contents of the schedule intrusted to him, A Raeonipie 
was first preached by a worthy Dominican, the prior of Arequipa, in which the 
reveren father expatiated on the virtue of contentment, the duty of obedience, 
and the folly as well as wickedness of an attempt to resist the constituted 
authorities,—topics, in short, which he conceived might best eonciliate the 
good will and conformity of his audience, 

A letter from the president was then read from the pulpit. Tt was addressed 
to the officers and soldiers of thearmy. The writer began with brieily exposing 
the difficulties of his task, owing to the limited amount of the gratuities and the 
great number and services of the claimants. Ife hel given the matter the most 
careful consideration, he said, and endeayoured to assign to each his share 
according to his deserts, withont prejudice or partiality. He had, no doubt, 
fallen into errors, but he trusted his followers would excuse them when they 
reflected that he had done according to the best of his poor abilities ; and all, 
he believed, would do him the justice to acknowledge he liad not been intinenced 
by motives of personal interest. He bore emplutic testimony to the services 
the had rendered to the good cause, and eongtadad with the most affectionate 
wishes for their future prosperity and happiness. The letter was dated at 
Guaynarima, August 17th, 1548, and bore the simple signature of the Licentiate 
Gasca,*! 


The archbishop next read the paper containing the president's award, ‘The 
annual rent of the estates to be distributed amounted to a hundred and thirty 
thousand pesos ensayades ; * a large amount, considering the worth of money 
in that day,—in any other country than Peru, where money wis a drug.** 
*\MS, de Caravantes.—Pedro Pizarro, lasso, was one-fifth more in value than the 
Descub. y Conq., MS.—Zarate, Cong. del Castilian ducat, Com, Real., Parte 2, lib. 6, 


Pern, lib. 7 cap. %—Fernandez, Hist. de} cap. 3. : 
Peru, Parte 1, lib, 2, cap. 92. * «Entre los cavalleros capitanes y solda- 


*” The peso ensayads, accunling tu Gurei- dos que le ayudaron eb esta ocasion repartid 
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The reportimientos thus distributed varied in value from one hundred to 
thirty-five hundred pesos of yearly rent; all, apparently, graduated with the 
nicest precision to the merits of the parties, The number of pensioners was 
about two hundred and fifty ; for the fund would not have sufficed for general 
ilistribution, nor were the services of the greater part deemed worthy of such 
a mark of consideration.” ; ; 

The eflect. prodneed by the document, on men whose minds were filled with 
the most inietinite expectations, was just sich as had been anticipated by the 
president. It was received with a general murmur of disapprobution. Even 
those who had got more than they expected were discontented, on comparing 
their condition with that of their comrades, whom they thought still better 
yemuuerated in proportion to their deserts. They especially inveighed against 
the preference shown to the old partisans of Gonzalo Pizarro-~as Hinojosa, 
Centeno, and Aldava—over those who had always remained loyal to the 
crown, ‘There was some ground for such a preference, for none had rendered 
so essential services in crushing the rebellion ; and it was these services that 
Gasca proposed to recompeuse. To reward every man who had proved himself 
loyal, simply for his lovalty, would have frittered away the donative into 
fractions that would be of little value to any.*? : 

Tt was in vain, however, that the archbishop, secouded by some of the prin- 
cipal cavaliers, endeavoured to infuse a more contented spirit into the multi- 
tude. They insisted that the award should be rescinded, and a new one made 
on more equitable principles; threatening, moreover, that if this were uot 
done by the president they would take the redress of the matter into their 
own hands. Their discontent, fomented by some mischievous persons who 
thought to find their account in it, at length proceeded so far as W menace a 
mutiny ; and it was not suppressed till the commander of Cuzco sentenced one 
of the ringleaders to death and several others to banishment, The iron soldiery 
of the Conquest required an iron hand to rnle them, 

Meanwhile the president had continned his journey towards Lima, and on 
the way was everywhere received by the people with an enthusiasm the more 
e] Presidente Pedro de la Gasca 135,000 pesos — the schedule. Thus, for instance, Hinojosa, 


ensayades de reuta que estaban yaces, y no 
wn millon y tantes til pesos, come ‘dize 
Diego Fernandez, que escrivid em Paleuria 
estas alleraciones, y de quien lo tomd Antouio 
de Herrera: y porque esta oeasion tué la 
segunda en que los benemeritos del Piru 
fundan con razon Los servicios de sus pasados, 
porque mediante esta batalla ascguro la 
corona de Castilla las provineias mus ricas 
que tiene en America, pondré sus nombres 
para ue se conserbe con certeza su memoria 
cone pareze en el auto original que provers 
en el asiento de Guainurima cerca de la 
cindud del Cuzeo en diez y siete de Agosto 
ile 1543, que esti en lus archivos de govierno,” 
MS. de Curavantes.—The sum mentioned in 
the text as thus divided among the army talis 
very fir short of the amount stated by Gurei- 
lasso, Fernandes, Zarate, and, indeed, every 
other writer on the subject, none of whom 
estimate it at Jess than a million of pesos, 
But Caravantes, from whom T have taken it, 
copies the original act of partition priserved 
in the royal archives. Yet Garcilasso de la 
Veya ought to have been well informed of 
the value of these estates, which, accurding 
to him, far exceeded the estimate given in 


he says, obtained from the share of lands and 
Tich mines assigned to him from the property 
of Gonzalo Pizarro no less than 200,000 pesos 
annually, while Andana, the Licentiate 
Carbajal, and others had estates which 
Vielded them from 14,000 to 50,000 pesos. 
(Ibid., uli eupra It is impossible to re- 
concile these monstrous discrepancies, No 
flim seems to bave been too large for tbe 
credulity of the ancient chronicler, and the 
Hnagination of the reader is so completely 
Dewildered by the actual riches of this El 
Dorado that it is difficult to adjust his faith 
by any standard of probability. 

“ Cavavantes haa transcribed from the 
original act a full catalogue of the pensioners, 
with the awount of the sume set against each 
of their names. 

“© ‘The president found an ingenious way of 
remunerating aeveral of his followers, by 
Descowing on them the bands of the rich 
widows of the cavaliers who bad perished, 
in the war, The inclinations of the ladies 
do not seem to have been always consulted 
in this politic arrangement. See Garcilasso, 
Com, Teal., Parte 2, lib, 6, eap, 2. 
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grateful to his heart that he felt he had deserved it, As he drew near the 
capital, the loyal inhabitants prepared to give him a magnificent reception. 
The whole popnlation came forth from the gates, led by the authorities of the 
city, with Aldana as corregidor at their head, Gasca rode on a mule, dressed 
in his ecclesiastical robes, On his right, borne on a horse richly caparisoned, 
was the royal seal, in a box enriously chased and ornamented. A gorgeous 
canopy of brocade was supported above his head by the officers of the muni- 
cipality, who, in their robes of crimson velvet, walked bareheaded ly his side. 
Gay troops of dancers, clothed in fantastic dresses of gaudy-coloured silk, 
followed the procession, strewing Howers and chauting verses as they went, in 
honour of the president. They were designed as emblematical of the ditferent 
cities of the colony ; and they bore legends or mottoes in rhyme on their eaps, 
intimating their loyal devotion to the erown, and evincing much more loyalty 
in their composition, it may be added, than poetical merit." In this wiy, 
without beat of drum, or noise of artillery, or any of the rude accompaniments 
of war, the good president made his peaceful entry into the City of the Kings, 
while the air was rent with the acclamations of the people, who hailed him as 
their * Father and Deliverer, the Saviour of their country !”*7 

But, however grateful this homage to Gasea’s heart, he was not the man to 
waste his time in idle vanities. He now thought only by what means he could 
eradicate the sceds of disorder which shot up so readily in this fruitful soil, and 
how he could place the authority of the government on a permanent basis. 
By virtue of his office, he presided over the Royal Andience, the great judicial 
and, indeed, executive tribunal of the colony; and he gave ereat despatch to 
the business, which had much accumulated during the late disturbances. In 
the unsettled state of property, there was abundant subject for litigation ; but, 
fortunately, the new Audience was composed of able, upright judges, who 
laboured diligently with their chief to correct the mischief caused by the mis- 
rule of their predecessors. 

Neither was Gasea unmindful of the unfortunate natives ; and he oecupied 
himself earnestly with that dithenlt protlem,—the best means encicalite of 
ameliorating their condition. Ile sent a number of commissioners, ts visitors, 
into different parts of the country, whose business it was to inspect the enco- 
miendas and ascertain the manner in which the Indians were treated, by con- 
versing not only with the proprietors, but with the natives themselves. They 
were alse to learn the nature wid extent of the tributes paid in former times 
by the vassals of the Incas,** 

In this way a large amount of valuable information was obtained, which 
enabled Gasca, with the aid of a council of ecclesiastics and jurists, to digest a 
uniform system of taxation for the natives, lighter even than that imposed on 
them by the Peruvian princes. The president would gladly have relieved the 


= Fernandez has cotlected these flowers of 


colonial poesy, which prove that the old 
Conquerors were mich less expert wilh Che 
pen than with the sword, Hist, del Pern, 
Parte 1, lib. 2, cup. 93. 

“ “Poe recibimiento mul solemne 
universal alegriu del Pueblo, por verse 
de Tiranas; i toda la Gente, & voces, bendecia 
al Presidente, i le Hamaban: Vadre, Resta 
rador, i Pacificador, dando gracias & Dios, por 
haver vengado las injurias hechas A su Divina 
Magestad.” Herrera, Hist, general, dee, 4, 
lib. 4, cap. 17, 2 

eek) Presidente Gases 


mans visite 


todas Jas provincias y repartimientos deste 
Teyno, tombrando para ello personas de 
autoridad y de quien se tenia entendido que 
tenian covoeschuiento de la tierra que se les 
encurgavan, que ta ile ser la principal cali- 
dad, que se ha buscar en la persona, a quien 
se comete semejanle negocio despues que ses 
Cristiana: lo segundo se les dio iustruccion 
de lo qne tauiun de averiguar, que fueron 
muchas cosas: ©] numero. las luctendas, bos 
trates y grangerina, la calidad de la gente y 
de sua tierras y comarca y lo que davan de 
tribute.” Ondegardo, Ret. Prim, Ms. 
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conquered races from the obligations of personal service ; but, on inature con- 
sideration, this was judged impracticable in the present state of the country, 
since the colonists, more especially in the tropical regions, looked to the 
natives for the performance of labour, and the latter, it was found from expe- 
rience, would not work at all nuless compelled to do so. The president, how- 
ever, limited the amount of service to be exacterl, with great precision, so that 
it was in the nature of a moderate personal tax. No Peruvian was to be 
required to change his place of residence, from the climate to which he had 
heen accustomed, to another,—a fruitinl source of discomfort, as well as of 
disease, in past times. By these yarions regulations the condition of the 
natives, though not such as had been contemplated hy the sanguine philan- 
thropy of Las Casas, was improved far more than was compatible with the 
craving demands of the colonists ; and all the firmness of the Audience was 
required to enforce provisions so wipalatable to the latter. Still, they were 
enforced. Slavery, in its most odious sense, was no longer tolerated in Peru. 
The term “slave” was uot recognized as having relation to her institutions ; 
aud the historian of the Indies makes the proud boast—it should have been 
qualified by the limitations I have noticed—that every Indian vassal might 
aspire to the rauk of a freeman.** 
siles these reforms, Gasea introduced several in the municipal government 
of the cities, and others yet nore important in the management of the finances 
and in the mode of keeping the acesunts. By these aud other changes in the 
internal economy of the colony he placed the administration on a new basis, 
and greatly facihtated the way for a more sure anil orderly government by his 
successors. Asa final step, to seeure the repose of the country after he was 
sone, he detached some of the more aspiring cavaliers on distant expeditions, 
trusting that they would draw off the light aud restless spirits who might 
otherwise gather together and disturb the public tranquillity : as we sometimes 
see the mists which have been seattered by the genial intlnence of the sun 
become coudensed and settle into a storm on his departure.® 
Gasea had been now more than fifteen months in Lima, and nearly three 
years had elapsed since his first entrance into Peru. In that time he had 
accomplished the great objects of his mission. When he landed, he found the 
colony ina state of anarchy, or rather organized rebellion under a powerful 
and popular chief. He came withont funds or ferces to support him. The 
former he procured through the credit which he established in his good faith : 
the latter he won over hy argument and persuasion from the very persons to 
whom they had been contided by his rival. Thus he turned the arms of that 
rival against himself. By a calm appeal to reason he wrought « change in the 
hearts of the people ; and without costing a drop of blood toa single loyal 
subject he suppressed a rebellion which had menaced Spain with the loss of 
the wealthiest of her provinces, He had punished the guilty, and in their 
spoils found the means to recompense the faithful, He had, moreover, so well 
hushanded the resources of the country that he was enabled to pay off the 
large loan he had negotiated with the merchants of the colony fur the expenses 
of the war, exceeding nine hundred thousand pesos fe oro! Nay, more, by 
* El Presidente i el Andiencia dieron 


Cong. del Peru, lib, 7, cap, 10. 


tales ordenes que este negocio se asento, de 
manera, (ue pura adelante nu se pluticd mas 
este nombru de Esclayos, sino que la libertad 
fue general por todo cl Reino.” Herrera, 
Hist. general, dec. 8, lib, 5, cap. 7. 

"MS, de Caravautes.—Gomara, Hist, de 
tas Tndias. cap. 187.—Fernandez, Hist. del 
Peru, Parte 1, Jib, 2, cap. 92-95,—Zurate, 


““Recogl} tanta suma de dinero, que 
pags nevecientos wil pesos de Ore, que se 
hallé haver gastado, desde el Dia que entra 
en Panguni, busta que se acabé la Guerza, los 
gnales tomd prestados.” Herrera, Hist. 
Reneral, dec. 8, lib. 5, cap. 7-—Zarate, Cong, 
tel Pora, lib. 7, cap, 14, 
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his economy he had saved a million and a half of ducats for the government, 
which for some years had received nothing from Pern ; and he now proposed 
to carry back this acceptable treasure to swell the royal cotters.2* All this had 
been accomplished without the cost of ontfit or salary, or any charge to the 
crown except that of his own frugal expenditure®> ‘he cowutry was now in 
a state of tranquillity. Gasea felt that his work was done, and that he was 
iree to gratify his natural longing to return to his native Jand. 

Before his departure he arranged a distribution of those repartdnientos 
which had lapsed to the crown during the past year by the death of the in- 
cumbents, Life was short in Peru; since those who lived hy the sword, if 
they did not die by the sword, too often fell carly victims to the hardships 
incident to their adventurous career. Many were the applicants for the new 
bounty of government; and, as among them were some of those who had been 
discontented with the former partition, Gasca was assiiled by remonstrances, 
and sometimes by reproaches couched in no very decorous or respectful lan- 
gauge. But they had no power to disturb his equanimity : he patiently listened, 
and replied to ‘all in the mild tone of expostulation best calewated to turn 
away wrath; “by this victory over himself,” says an old writer, “* acquiring 
more real glory than by all his victories aver his enemies,” * 

An incident occurred on the eve of his departure, touching in itself, and 
honourable to the parties concerned. The Indian caciques of the neighbouring 
country, mindful of the great henetits he had reniloned their people, presented 
him with a considerable quantity of plate in token of their gratitude, But 
Gasca refused to receive il, though in doing so he gave much concern to the 
Peruvius, who feared they had unwittingly fallen under his displeasure. 

Many of the principal colonists, also, from the sate wish to show their sense 
of his important services, sent to him, after he had embarked, a magnificent 
donative of fifty thousand gold casteflanos. “ As he had taken leave of Pern,” 
they said, “ there could be no longer any gronud for declining it” But Gasca 
was as decided in his rejection of this present as he had heen of the other. 
‘He had come to the country,” he remarked, “ to serve the king and to secure 
the blessings of peace to the inhabitants; and now that, by the favour of 
Heaven, he had been permitted to accomplish this, he would not dishonour 
the cause by any act that might throw suspicion on the purity of his motives.” 
Notwithstanding his refusal, the colonists contrived to secrete the sum of 
twenty thousand caste//anos on board of his vessel, with the idea that, once 
in his own country, with his mission concluded, the president’s seruples would 
be removed, Gasea did, indeed, accept the donative, for he felt: that it would 
be ungracious to send it back; but it was only till he eould ascertain the 
relatives of the donors, wheu he distributed it among the most needy.” 

Having now settled all his affairs, the president committed the government, 
until the arrival of a viceroy, to his faithful partners of the Royal Audience, 
and in Janvary, 1550, he embarked with the royal treasure on board of a 
squadron for Panama, Te was accompanied to the shore by a numerous 

=“ Aviendo pagado el Presidente Jas’ (MS. de Caravantes.) Gasea, it appears, was 


costas de Ja erra que fueron muchas, Diwst exact in keeping the eceounts of bis 
remitio & 8. M. y lo HevG consigo 204,422 disbursements for the expenses of himself 


marcos de platu, que i seis ducades valieron — and housebulst, frum the Une he embarked 
1 millon 683,332 ducados.” MS. de Cara- 
vantes. 

. * No tubo ni quiso salario el Presidente 
Gasca sino cedula parca que 4 un mayordome 
suyo diosen los Oficiales reales to necesurio 
dela real Hacienda, que come pareze de los 
quadernos de su gastoe fué muy moderato.” 


fur the colonics. 

«En lo qual Lixo mas que en vencer 
y ganar todo aquel Yuperio: porque fue 
Yencerse assi proprio.” Garcilasso, Cuus, 
Real, Parte 2, lib. 4, cap. 7. 

* Fernatidez, Hist. del Peru, Parte 1, lik 
2, cap. 95. 
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crowd of the inhabitants, cavaliers and common people, persons of all ages and 
conditions, who followed to take their last look of their benefactor and watch 
with straining eyes the vessel that bore him away from their land. : 

Mis voyage was prosperous, and early in March the president reached his 
destined port, He stayed there only till he could muster horses and mules 
sullicient to carry the treasnre across the mountains ; for he knew that this 
part of the country abounded in wild, predatory spirits, who would be sorely 
tempted to some act of violence by « knowledge of the wealth which he had 
with him, Pushing forward, therefore, he crossed the rugged Isthmus, and, 
after a painful march, arrived in safety at Nombre de Dios. 

The event justified his apprehensions. Ile had been gone but three days 
when a rutiian horde, after nurderiug the Bishop of Guatemala, broke into 
Panamé with the design of inflicting the same fate on the president and of 
seizing the booty. No sooner were the tidings eommunicated to Gaaca than, 
with his usual energy, he levied a force and prepared to march to the relief of 
the invaded capital. But Fortune—or, to speak more correctly, Providence— 
favoured him here, as usual; and on the eve of his departure he learned that 
the maranders had been met by the citizens and discomfited with great 
slaughter, Dishanding his forees, therefore, he equipped a feet of nineteen 
vessels to transport himself and the royal treasure to Spain, where he arrived 
in safety, entering the harbour of Seville after 2 little more than four years 
from the period when he bad sailed from the same port, 

Great was the sensation throughout the conntry caused by his arrival. Men 
could hardly believe that results so momentous had heen accomplished in so 
short a time by a single individual,—a poor ecelesiastic, who, unaided by the 
sovernment, had by his own strength, as it were, put dgwn a rebellion which 
had so long set the arms of Spain at defiance ! 

The emperor was absent in Flanders. Ile was overjoyed on learning the 
complete success of Gasca’s mission, and not less satistied with the tidings of 
the treasure he had brought with hin; for the exchequer, rarely filled to 
overtlawing, had been exhausted by the recent troubles in Germany. Charles 
instantly wrote to the president: requiring his presence at court, that he might 
learn from his own lips the partienlars of his expedition, Gasca, accordingly, 
attended by a numerous retinue of nobles and cavaliers,—for who does not 
pay homage to him whom the king delighteth to hononr /—emharked at 
Bareelona, and, after a favourable voyage, joined the court in Flanders. 

He was received by his royal master, who fnlly appreciated his services, in a 
manner most erateful to his feelings ; and net long afterwards he was raised 
to the bishoprie of Palencia,-a mode of acknowledgment best suited to his 
character and deserts. Here he remained till 1561, when he was promoted to 
the vacant see of Siguenza. The rest of his days he passed peacefully in the 
discharge of his episeopal functions, honoured by his sovereign, and enjoying 
the admiration and respect of his countrymen.’ 3 

In his retirement be was still consulted by the government in matters of 
portance relating to the Indies. ‘he disturbances of that unhappy land 
were renewed, though on a nimeh smaller seale than lefore, soon ae the 
president's departure, They were chietly caused by discontent with the reparti- 
-néentos, aul with the constaney of the Audience in enforcing the benevolent 


“MS. de Caravantes,—omara, Hist. de Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib, 6, 
Jus Indias, cap, 143.—Pernandex, Hist. det ean, 17.—MS, de Caravautes.—Gomuara, Hist. 
Peru, Marta 2, lib, 1, cap, 10.—Zarate, Cong. le las Indias, cap, 192,—Fernandez, Hist. del 
del Peru, lib. 7, cap. 13—Herrera, Hist, Pern, Parte 2, ii, 1, cup. 10,—Zarate, Conq, 
general, dec. 8, lib, 6- cap. 17 del Pern, lib, 7, cap. 13, 
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restrictions as to the personal services of the natives. But these troubles sub- 
sided, after a very few years, under the wise rule of the Mendozas,—two 
suceessive viceroys of that illustrious house which has given so many of its 
sons to the service of Spain, Under their rnle the mild yet determined poliey 
was pursned of which Gasca had set the example, The ancient distractions 
of the country Were permanently healed. With peace, prosperity returned 
within the borders of Peru; and the consciousness of the beneficent results 
of his labours may have shed a ray of satisfaction, as it did of glory, over the 
evening of the president’s life. : 

That life was brought to a close in November, 1567, at an age, probably, not 
far from the one fixed by the sacred writer as the term of human existence.™ 
He died at Valladolid, and was buried in the church of Santa Maria Magda- 
lena, in that city, which he had built and liberally endowed. His monument, 
surmounted by the sculptured efligy of a priest in his sacerdotal rohes, is still 
to be seen there, attracting the admiration of the traveller hy the beauty of its 
execution, The banners taken from Gonzalo Pizarro on the field of Xayuixa- 
enana were suspended over his tomb, as the trophies of bis memorable mission 
to Peru? The banners have long since mouldered into dust, with the remains 
of him who slept beneath them; but the memory of his good deeds will 
endure for ever.*? ‘ 

Gasea was plain in person, and his countenance was far from comely. He 
was awkward and ill proportioned ; for his limbs were too long for his body,— 
so that when he rode he appeared to he much shorter than he really was.? 
His dress was humble, his manners simple, and there was nothing impos 
in his presence. But, on a nearer intercourse, there was a charm in his dis- 
course that effaced every unfavourable impression produced by his exterior, 
and won the hearts of his hearers. 

The president's character nry be thought to have been sutiiciently portrayed 
in the history already given of his life. _1t presented a combination of qualities 
which generally serve to neutralize each other, but which were mixed in such 
proportions in him as to give it additional strength. He was gentle, yet 
resolute ; by nature intrepid, yet preferring to rely on the softer arts of policy. 
He was frugal in his personal expenditure, and economical in the public, yet 
earing nothing for riches on his own account, and never stinting his bownty 
when the ele ood required it. He was benevolent and placanle, yet could 
deal sternly with the impenitent offender ; lowly in his deportment, yet with 


™ Lhave met with po acconnt of the year 
in which Gasea was born; but an inseription 
on his portrait in the sweristy of St. Mary 
Magdalene at Valladolid, from which the 
engraving prefixed to this volume 18 taken, 
States that be died in 1567, at the age of 
seventy-one, This is perfectly consistent 
with the time of life at which he had 
probably arrived when we find lim a colle- 
giate ut Salunimnea, in the year 1522, 

~ «Murié en Valladolid, donde mands 
enterrar su cuerpo en la Iglesia de la advo- 
eacion de la Magdalena, que hizo edificar en 
aquella cindad, donde se prsieron Jas vanderas 
que gané 4 Gonzalo Pizarry."" MS. de Cara- 
vantes, 

~ ‘The memory of his achievements has not 
been left entirely to the care of the historian, 
Tt is but few years sinve the character and 
administration of Gasca formed the subject 
of au elubovate panegyric frum one of the 


most distinguished stateswen im the British 
parliament. (See Lord Browgham's speech 
om the taltreatmenc of the North American 
colonies, February, 1843.) The enlightened 
Spaniard of onr day, who contemplates with 
sorrow tle excesses committed by his country- 
men of the sixteenth century in the New 
World, may feel an hunest pride that fn this 
company of dark spirits should be found one 
to whom the present generation may turn 49 
tu the brightest model of integrity.and wisdom. 

“bia muy pequeio de cuerpo cote 
estrana hecbura, que de Ia cintura abaxo 
tenia tanto cuerpo, como qualquiera hombre 
alto, y de la ciptura al hombre no tenia vna 
tercia. Andando a cauallo parescta & vn mas 
pequeno de lo que cra, porque todo era 
piernas: de rostro era wuy feo: pero lo que 
In naturaleza le nego ce lus dotes del cnerpo, 
se los dobli en los del anime.” Garcilasse, 
Com. Real, Parte 2, Gb, 5, ¢4p 3 
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a full measive of that self-respect which springs from conscious rectitude of 
purpose ; modest and unpretending, yet not shrinking from the most difficult 
enterprises ; deferring greatly to others, yet, in the last resort, relying mainly 
un himself ; moving with deliberation,—patiently waiting his time,—but, when 
that came, bold, prompt, and decisive. 

Gasca was not aman of genius, in the vulgar sense of that term, At least, 
no one of his intellectual powers seemed to have received an extraordinary 
development, beyond what is found in others. He was not a great writer, nor 
a great orator, uora great weneral. He did not attect to be either. He com- 
mitted the care of his military matters to military men ; of ecclesiastical, to 
the clergy ; and his civil and judicial concerns he reposed on the members of 
the Audience, He was not one of those little great men who aspire to do 
everything themselves, under the conviction that nothing can be done so well 
by others. But the president was a keen judge of character. Whatever might 
be the office, he selected the best man for it. He did more. He assnred him- 
self of the fidelity of his agents, presided at their deliberations, dictated a 
general line of policy, and thus infused a spirit of unity into their plans which 
made all move in concert to the accomplishment of one grand result. 

A distinguishing feature of his mind was his common sense,—the best sub- 
stitate for genius in a ruler who has the destinies of his fellow-men at his 
disposal, and more indispensable than genins itself, In Gasea the different 
qualities were blended in such harmony that there was no room for excess. 
They seemed to regulate each other. While his sympathy with mankind 
taught him the nature of their wants, his reason suggested to what extent 
these were capable of relief, as well as the best mode of effecting it, He did 
hot waste his strength on illusory schemes of benevolence, like Las Casas. on 
the one hand; nor did he comstenance the selfish policy of the colonists, on 
the other. He aimed at the practicable—the greatest good practicable. 

In accomplishing his objects, he disclaimed force eually with fraud. He 
trusted for success to his power over the convictions of his hearers ; and the 
source of this power was the confidence he inspired in his own mtegrity. 
Amidst all the calumnies of faction, no imputation was ever cast on the 
integrity of Gasea."* No wonder that a virtue so vare should be of high price 
mm Fer, 

There are some men whose characters have been so wonderfully adapted to 
the peculiar crisis in which they appeared that they seem to have been 
specially designed for it by Providence. Such was Washington in our own 
country, andl Gasca in Peru. We can conceive of individnals with higher 
f ores at least with higher intellectual qualities, than belonged to either af 
these great men. But it was the wonderful conformity of their characters to 
the exigencies of their situation, the perfect adaptation of the means to the 
end, that constituted the secret of their suecess—that enabled Gasca so 
phakcukly to crush revolution, and Washington still more gloriously to 
achieve it. 

Gasca’s conduet on his first coming to the colonies affords the hest illustra- 
tion of his character. Had he come backed by a military array, or even 
clothed in the paraphernalia of authority, every heart and hand would have 
heen closed against him. But the humble ecclesiastic excited no apprehen- 
sion ; and his enemies were already disarmed before he had begun his ap- 


“Fue tan recatalo y estremade cn esta — tade esso, jumas nadie dixo del, ni sospeehd ; 
virtna, que pursto jue de wuchos quedé mal qne eh este, mi otra cosa, se vuiesse mouido 
quisto, quando del Peri se partio para Es- por codicia.” Vernandez, Hist. de) Peru, 
paha, por e) yepurtituicute qne hizo; con ‘arte 1, lib, 3, cap, 95. 3 
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proaches. Had Gasca, impatient of Hinojosa’s tardiness, listened to the 
stiggestions of those who advised his seizure, he would have brought his cause 
into jeopardy by this early display of violence. But he wisely chose to win 
over his euemy by operating on his conviction. 

In like manner, he awaited his time for making his entry into Peru. He 

suffered his communications to do their work in the minds of the people, and 
was careful not to thrust in the sickle before the harvest was ripe, In this 
way, Wherever he went, everything was prepared for his coming ; and when 
he set foot in Pern the country was already his own. 
_ After the dark and turbulent spirits with which we have heen hitherto 
oceupied, it is refreshing to dwell on a character like that of Gasca, In the 
long procession which has passed in review before us, we have seen only the 
mail-elad cavalier, brandishing his bloody lance and mounted on his war-horse, 
tiding over the helpless natives or battling with his own friends and brothers ; 
fierce, arrogant, and ernel, nvged on by the lust of gold or the scarcely more 
honourable love of » bastard glory. Mingled with these qualities, indeed, we 
have seen sparkles of the chivalrous and romantie temper which belongs to 
the heroic age of Spain. But, with some honourable exceptions, it was the 
sewn of her chivalry that resorted to Peru and took service under the banner 
of the Pizarros. At the close of this long array of iron warriors we behold 
the poor and humble missionary comme into the land on an errand of mercy 
and everywhere proclaiming the glad tidings of peace. Nor warlike trumpet 
heralds his approach, nor is his course to he tracked by the groans of the 
wounded and the dying. ‘The means he employs are in perfect harmony with 
his end. His weapons are argument and mild persuasion. It is the reason 
he would conquer, not the body, He wins his way by conviction, not by 
yiolence, It isa moral victory to which he aspires, more potent, and happily 
more permanent, than that of the blood-stained conqueror. As he this 
calmly and imperceptibly, as it were, comes to his great results, he may 
yemind us of the slow, insensible manner in which Nature works out her great 
changes in the material world, that are to endure when the ravages of the 
hurricane are passed away and forgotten. ; 

With the mission of Gasea terminates the history of the Conquest of Peru. 
The Conquest, indeed, strictly terminates with the suppression of the Peruvian 
revolt, erhan the strength, if not the spirit, of the Inca race was crushed for 
every, 'The reader, however, might feel a natural curiosity to follow to its 
close the fate of the remarkable family who achieved the Conquest, Nor 
would the story of the invasion itself he complete without some account of 
the civil wars which grew out of it; which serve, moreover, as a moral com- 
mentary on preceding events, by showing that the indulgence of fierce, 
unbridled passions is sure to recoil, soouer or later, even in this life, on the 
heads of the guilty. 

It is true, indeed, that the troubles of the country were renewed on the 
departure of Gasca, The waters had been too fearfully agitated to be stilled 
at once into 2 calm; but they gradually subsided under the temperate rule of 
his suecessors, who wisely profited by his policy and example. Thus the 
influence of the good president remained after he was withdrawn from the 
scene of his Jabours, and Peru, hitherto so distracted, continued to enjoy as 
large a share of repose as any portion of the colonial empire of Spain. With 
the benevolent mission of Gasca, then, the historian of the Conquest may he 
permitted to terminate his labours,— with feelings not unlike those of the 
traveller who, having long journeyed among the dreary forests aud daigerous 
detiles of the mountains, at length emerges ou some pleasant landseape smiling 
in tranquillity and peace. 
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Augustin de Zaratea highly respectable 
authurity, frequently cited in the later purtion 
of this work—wus Contador de Mercedes, 
Comptroller of Aceounts, for Castile. ‘This 
office he filled fur tifen years; after which 
he was sent by the goverament to Peru to ¢x- 
amitie inte the state vf the colonial finauces, 
whick had been greatly deranged by the 
recent troubles, aud tu bring them, if possible, 
inte order. 

Zarate went out accordingly fn the train of 
the viceroy Blasco Nuficz, and funnd himself, 
through the passions of lis (mprudent leader, 
entangled, soon after his arrival, in the ine 
extricuble meshes of civil discard, In the 
steugele which ensued, be remained with the 
Royal Audience; aud we fiod bim in Lina, 
on the approach of Geugslu Pivarro to tbat 
capital, when Zarate wus deputed by the 
judges to wait on che insurgent chiel aud re- 
quire him te disband his troops and withdraw 
to his own estates, [he historian executed 
the mission, for which he seems to have had 
little reliah, and which certainly was not 
without danger. From this period we rarely 
hearof him in the troubled scenes that ensued. 
He probably took no further part tn affairs 
than was absolutely forced on him by circum. 
stances; but the unfavourable bearing of his 
remarks on Gougolo Pisarrs intimates that, 
however he may Lave been discontented with 
the conduct of the vieeroy, he dil nut counte- 
nariee for a mument the criminal subition of 
his rival. The times were certainly uupro- 
pitious to the execution of the nancial re- 
Yorms for which Zurate bad come to Peru. 
Bue be showed se much reul devotion to the 
Interests of the crown thut the emperor, on 
bis returu, signitied bis satisfaction by making 
him Superintendent of the Finances in 
Flanders. 

Seon after bis arrival in Pera he seems to 
huve conceived the idea of making his conntry- 
men at home acqnainted with the stirring 
events passing in the colony, which, morc- 
ever, affurded some striking passages fur the 
study of the historian. Althongh he collected 
notes and diaries, as he tells us, for this pur- 
pose, he did not dare to avail himself of them 
till his return to Castile. “ For tohave begun 
the bistory in Pern,” he says, “would bave 
alone been enough to put my tife in jeopardy ; 
fince acertain commander, named Francisco 
de Carbajal, threatened to take vengeance on 
any one who should be so rash as t attempt 
the relation of his exploits, —far lees deserving, 
as they were, to be placed on record than to 
be consigued to eteragl oblivion,’ In this 
same commander the reader will readily re- 
copnize the veteran lieutenant ef Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 

On his return home, Zarate set about the 
eowpilation of iis work, Iliz first purpese 
wus to contine it to the events that followed 
the accival of Blasco Nunez: but he soon 
fuuud that to make these intelligible he must 
Wace the stream of history higher up towards 
its sources. He accordiugly enlarged his plan, 


unl, beginning with the discovery of Pern, 
wave an entire view of the conquest and sub- 
sequent occupation of the country, bringing 
the narrative down to the close of Gasca’s 
mission, For the earlier portion of the story 
he relied on the accounts of persons who took 
a leading part tn the events. He disposes 
more summarily of this portion than of that 
in which be bimself was both a spectator and 
un actor, where bis testimony, considering 
the advantages Lis pusition gave him for iu- 
formation, is of the highest value. 

Alcedo, in bis #ibliokeca Americana, MS, 
speaks of Zarate’s work as *' containing much 
that is good, but as not entitled to the praise 
of exactness." He wrote under the influence 
of party heat, which necessary operates to 
warp the fairest mind somewhat from {ts 
natural bent, For this we must make allow- 
uuce in perusing accounts of conflicting 
parties. Hut there is nointention, apparently, 
to turn the truth aside in support ot bis own 
cause: and his access to the best sources of 
knowledge often supplies us with particulara 
not within the reach of other chroniclers. 
His narrative is seasoned, woreever, with 
sensible reflections and passing comments, 
that open gleama ef light into the dark 
passages of that eventful period. Yet the 
atyle ef the author can make but moderate 
pretensions tu the praise of clegauce or exuct- 
uess, while the sentences ruu intu that 
tedious, interminable length which belongs 
tothe garrulous compositions of the regular 
thoroughbred chronicler of the olden time. 

‘The personalities necessarily incident more 
or less to such awork led its author to shrink 
from publication, at least during his life. By 
the jealona spirit of the Castilian cavalier, 
“censure, he says, “ bowever light, 3 re- 
garded with indignation, and even praise is 
rarely dealt out im a measure sutisfactory to 
the subject of it.” And be expresses bis con- 
Viction that those do wisely who allow their 
wecounts of their own times to repose in the 
quict security of manuscript till the genera- 
tion thut is te be affected by them has passed 
away. His own manuscript, however, was 
submitted to the emperor; and ic received 
such commendation from this royal authority 
that Zarate, plucking up 4 plore courageous 
spirit, consented to give it to the press, It 
accordingly appeared at Antwerp, in 1555, in 
octavo; aml a secoud edition was printed in 
folio, at Seville, in 1677. It has since been 
incorporated in Barcia’s valuable collection ; 
and, whutever iudignation or displeasure it 
may have excited among contemporaries, 
whe smarted under the author's censure or 
felt themselves defrauded of their legitimate 
guerdon, Zarate’s work hastuken a permanent 
rank among the mest respectable authorities 
for a history of the time. 

The name of Zarate naturally suggests that 
of Fernwndez, for hoth were labourers in the 
same field of history, Tliego Fernandez de 
Palencia, or Patentizo, as be is usually called, 
Iruw the place of bis birth, came over to Peru 
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and served as a private in the royal army 
raised to quell the insurrections Uiat broke 
out after Gasca's return to Castile. Amidst 
his military occupations he found leisure to 
coblect materials for a history of the period, 
to which he was further urged by the viceroy, 
Mendoza, Marques de Cafete, who bestowed 
on him, as he tells as, the pust of Chrovicler 
of Pern. ‘This mark of confidence in bis 
literary capacity intimutes bicber attainments 
in Fernandez than might be inferred from 
the humble station that he occupied. With 
the fruits of his researches the soldier- 
chronicler returned to Spain, and, after a 
time, completed his narrative of the insurrec- 
tion of Giron. 

The manuseript was seen by the President 
of the Council ot the Indies, and be wus so 
touch pleased with its execution that Le urged 
the author to write the account, in like 
manner, of Gonzalo Pizarro’s rebellion and of 
the administration of Gasca, The histevian 
was further stimulated, as he mentions in his 
dedication to Philip the Second, hy the 
promise of a guerdon frou that monareh on 
the completion of his labuurs,—a very proper 
as well as politic protnixe, but which ineyl- 
tably suggests the idea of an influence not 
sitogether favourable to severe historic ime 
atch Nor will such an inference be 

und altogether at variance with truth; lor, 
while the narrative of Fernandez studiously 
exbibits the royal cause in the most fivenrable 
aspect to the reader, it does scanty justice to 
the claims of the opposite party. It would 
not be meet, indeed, that an apology for re- 
bellion should be found inthe pagesof a reyal 
pensioner; but there are always mitigating 
circumstances, which, huwever we may con- 
demn the guilt, may serve to lessin our 
indignation towards the cuilty. These cir- 
enmstances are not to be found in the pages 
of Fernandez. It is untortunate for the 
historian of such events that it is so diffeult 
to find one disposed to do even justice to the 
claims of the nnsuecesstul rebel, Yet the 
Ince Gareilusso has not shrank from this, in 
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the ease of tionzalo Pizarro ; and even tear 
though ving under the shadow, or v 
ihe sunshine, of the vourt, las cecas 
ventured a generous protest in his behalf 

The countenance thus affurded tu Fernaides 
from the highest quarter opened ta Lim the 
best fountains of intelligence,—at least, on 
the goverament side of the quarrel,  Lesiiles 
sersupal communication with the royalist 
leaders, he had access to their correspondence, 
diavics, and official documents. He indus- 
triously profited by his opportunities; and 
bis narrative, taking up the story of the re- 
bellion from ite birth, contintes ft to its final 
extinction and the end of Gasca's adminis, 
tration. ‘Thus the First Part of bis works, as 
it was now called, was brought down Co the 
commencement of the Second, and the whole 
presented a complete pletnre of the distvac- 
tions of the nation, tl a new order of things 
was introduced, and tranquillity was por- 
Tmanently established throughout the country, 

The diction is suMciently plain, nut 
aspiring to rhetorical beanties beyoud thier 
reach of ite author and ont of keeping with 
the simple character of a chronicle. ‘lhe 
sentences are arranged with mere art Chan in 
most of the unwieldy conmpositiona of the 
time; and, while there is ne attempt ac 
erudition or philosophic speculation, te eir- 
vent of events flows on in an onter)y manner, 
tolerably prolix, it is true, but leaving a clear 
and intelligible impression on the mind of the 
reader, No history of that period compares 
with it in the copioustiess of its details; and 
it has accordingly been regurted tu by later 
compilers as an inexbuustible reservoir fur 
the supply of their own pages; a cireum- 
stance that may be thought of itself to hoor 
nu sucht testimony to the genera) fidelity, 9 
well ws fulness, of the oarrative. The 
Chronicle of Fernandez, this arranged in two 
parts, ander general title of storia def 
Peru, was given to the world in the wuchor’s 
lifetime, ab Seville, in 1571, in one volume, 
folio, being the edition sed in the prepara- 
tin of this work, 
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DESCRIVTIOX OF THE ROYAL PROGRESSES OF THB INCAS; EXTRACTED FROM 
SARMIENTO'S RELACION, MS. 


(The original manuseript, whic was copied for Lord Kingsborougl's 
valuable collection, is in the Library of the Escorial.) 


Quando en tiempo de paz salian los Yugus a visitur su Revue, cuentan que ilau por el con 
iran majestad seutados en ricas utidas arumadas sobre nus palos lisos largos, de mauera eseu- 
lente, engustadus en ore y argenteriy, y de lis andas satian des areos altos hechos de ore, engu- 
stados en piedrus preciosas ; caian unas mantas algo largas por todas las andas, de tal maucre 
qe Jas cubrian tolas, y sino era queriendo el que iba dentro, no podia ser visto, ni alaaban las 
Mantas si no era cuando entraba ¥ salia, tanta era su estimacion; y para que le entrase aire, » 
el pudiese ver el caminu, havia en las mantas hechos algnnos agajeros hechos por todas partes. 
In estas andas habia riqueza, y en algunas estaba escnipido el Sol y la luna, yen otras unas 
enlebras grandes ondadas y unos como bastones que las atvavesshan. Esto tritiian por eneima 
per armas, y estas andas las Hlevahan en ombiros de loa Sefinres, lox mayores y mas principales 
del Revno, y aquel que mas con Chlas andaba, aquel se tenia por mas onrade y por mas fabore- 
eldo, En rededor de las andas, @ lu ila, iba la guardia del Rey con los arqueros y alabarderos, 
y delante iban cinco mil hunderos, y detras verjan otros tantos Tanceros con sus Capitanes, ¥ 

r los Jades del camino y por el mesmo camino iban corredores fides, desenbriendo lo que 
habia, y avisando la ida del Sefor; y acudia tanta gente per lo ver, que parecia que todes lus 
certos ¥ faderas estaba teno de ella y toes le davan las vendicimes, alzanide alaridos, y grita 
rg i su usunza, Hamandole, tacka adwmepo (udichivi campa capotla apatuco packe cember 

alle Yutley. que en muestra lengua dint " Muy grande y puderoso Setior, bije del Sol, tu suly 
eres Senor, todo el mundo te oywen verdad," y sin esto le decian otras cosas mas altas, tatite 
que poco faltsba para le adorar por Dios. ‘Todu el camino ihau Yadios Ibmpiandole, de tal 
manera que ni yerba ni piedra no pareeia, siuo tudo litupiv y barrido. Andaba cada dia cuated 
leguas, o lo que el queria, paraba lo que era servidto, para entender el estado de su Keyra, oft 
alegrermente a los que cou qnejas le venian, remediando, y castigando a quien hacia injusticius 
los que con ellos ibun no se deamanduban a nada nisalian un poso del camino. Los naturales 
proveian a le necesario, sin toenail lo havia tau cumplide ev los deposilus, que sobrabu, y ningun 
cosa faltaba. Por donde tha, sutian muchos hombres y mujeres y wuchachos a servir perseual- 
mente en lo que les era maudado, y para llebar Ins cargas, los de un pucblo las Nebaban hasta 
otry, de donde los unos Las towaban y los otros las dejaban, y como era un dia, y cuando mucky 
dos, no lo sentian, ni de ello recivian agravio singune. Tues yendo el Setior de esta manera, 
caminaba por sv tierra el tiempo que le placia, viendo por sus ojos lu que pasta, ¥ proveyeuds 
lo que entendia qne convenia, que todo era cosas grandes e impurtautes; lo cual Lecho, duba la 
buelta al Cuzco, principal Ciudad de tudo su imperio, 
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ACCOUNT OP THE GREAT ROAD MADE BY THE EXCAS OVER THE PLATEAU, 
FROM QUITo To e0ZcO; EXTRACTHD FROM SARMIENTO S RELACTON, Ms, 


Una de las cosas de que yo mas me admiré, contemplande y notando las cosas de estos 
Reynos, fue pensar como y de que mauers se pndierow liacer canines tan grandes ¥ sovervios 
pomo por el vemos, y que fuerzas de hombres bastaran & lo bucer, y con que herramientas y 
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instromentos pudieron allanar los montes y quebrantar las peas para hacerlo tan anchos 
bacnvs como Peis 5 por que Tue parece que si el Uuperador quisiese mandar hacer otro camitio 

teal como e) que bi del Quito al Cuzco 6 sale del Cuzco para ira Chile, ciertam' cree, con todo 
su poder, para ello no fuese poderosu, ni fnerzas de hombres lo pudiesen hacer, sino fuese con 
ja orden tan grande que para ello lus Yngas mandaron que lhubiese ; por que si fuera Camino 
de ciuquenta legnas, 6 de clento, 6 de dosctentas, es de creer que aunque Ja tierra fuera mas 
aspera, no se (ubiera en mucho con buena diligencia haccrio; mas estus eran tan Jargos que 
bhaviawlguno que tenia mas de mil ycien Jeguas, todo hecliado por Sierras tan grandes y espanto- 
Fas que por algunas partes miirando abajo se quitaba la vista, y algunas de estas Sierras derechas 
y lienas de piedras, tantu qne era menester cavar por las Jadevas en petia viva para bacer el 
camino ancho y Mano, todo Jo qual bacian con fuego y con sus pleos ; por otras lugures havia 
subidas tan altas y asperas, que hacian desde lo bajo escaluues para poder subir por ellos 4 lo 
mas alto, haciendo entre wedias de ellos algunos descansos anchus para el reposo de la gente ; 
en otros lugares havia montones de nieve que cran mas de temer, y estos no cn tn Ingar sino en 
muchas partes, y no asi como quiera sino que uo lxt ponderado ni encarecido como ello és, ni 
como lo bemos, ¥ por estas nieves y por donde huvia moptafias, de arboles y eespedes Jo hacian 
lluno a empedrado si menester fuese, Log que leyeren este Libro y imbieren estado en el Peru, 
wiren ¢l Camino que bidesde Lima & Xauxa por las Sierras tun asperas de Guayacoire y por 
las montafias nevadas de Pavacaca, y enteuderin los que & ellos lo oyeren si es maa lo que elles 
vieren que no lo que yo escrivo, 
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POLICY OBSERVED BY TILE INCAS LN THEIR CONQUESTS ; TAKEN FROM 
SARMINNTO'S RELACION, Ms, 


Uno de las cosas de que mas se tiene ewbidia ¢ estos Senores, cs entender quan bien supieron 
cunquistut tan grandes tierras y ponerlas cou su pradencia en tanta razon come lus Espaieles 
lus Liullaron quando por ellos fué descubiertu este Rerno, y de que esto sen asi muchas vezes me 
acuerdo yo estando en alguma Provincia indowita fuera de estos Teynos oir luego 4 los mesmos 
Espaiolcs yo ageguro qne st los Yngas anduvicruu por aqui que otra cosa fuera esto, es decir 
no conquistaran los Yogas esto como lo etro porque supieran scrvir y tributar, por manera que 
qnanto <{ esto, conozida estd la ventaja que nos hacen pues cou su urden lus genles vivian con 
ella y crecian en multiplicacion, y dé las Provincias esteriles bucian fertiles y abuodantes eu 
tanta manera y por tau galuna orden como se diré, siempre procuraron de Laver por bien lus 
cosas y no por mal en el comienzu de los negocios, despues algunos Yngas hicieron grandes 
castigus en muchas partes, pero antes todos afirman que fue gyande con la benevolencia y ami- 
cicla que procuyahan el atraer d su servicio estas gentes, ellos sallan del Cnaco con su gente y 
aparato de guevva y caminaban con gran concierto hasta rerca de donde bavian de ir, y querian 
conquistar, donde muy bastantemente se informaban del poder que tenian lus enemigos y de 
las ayudas que podrian tener y de que purle les podriau veuir faveres y pur que Camino, y esto 
enteniide por ellos, procuraban per las vias d cllos posibles esturvar que uo fuesen sovorrides 
ora com dones grandes que hacian ora con resistencias que ponian, entendiendo sin esto de mau- 
dae hacer eas toartes, os quales eran en Cerro 6 ladera hechos en ellos ciertas CVercas ultas y 
lnrgas, com eu poe cada una, porque perdida la una pudiesen pasarae a la otra y de la otra 
hasta lo was alto, ¥ embiahan osanchas (le los Confederados para marcar la tierra y ver los ca- 
tuinus ¥ cunucer del arte qe estaban aguardando y por donde bavia mas mantenimiento, saviendo 
por el camine que bavian de Jlevar y la orden con que bavian de ir, embiabales mensageros 
prupivs con los quales les embinbu § decir, que cl los queria tener por parieutes y aliudos, por 
tante que con buen anime y corazon alegre s¢ suliesen a lo recevir y recevirlu cu su Provincia, 
para queen ella le sea dada Ja obedienvia come en lus demas, y porq®? lo bagan con yeluntad, 
embiaba presentes 4 los Seiores naturales, y con esto y con otras buenas maneras que tenia en- 
traron en muchas tierras sin guerra, en las quales mandaban i Ja gente de guerra que con él 
iba que no hielesen dato ni injuria ninguna nt robo ni fuerza, y si en tal Provincia no 
havia mantentimlento mandaba sje de otra parte se proveyeze, porque ii lo? nuebamente 
veniilos a su serviciv no les pareciese desde luegu pesaro su mande y convcimicuto, y el cune- 
cerle vy uborrecerle fuese cu un Uewpo, ¥ sf en alguna de estas Provincias no havia ganado 
maudula Juego que les diese por quenté lantus mil Cavezas, lo qual mandaban que mirasen 
mucho y con ello multiplicasen pura proberse de Lana para sus Kopas, v que no fuesen osados 
de comer ui matar ninguua cria por los ailus y tiempo que les sehalaba, y si havia ganado y 
teniun de otra cosa falta era lo mismo, y si estaban en Collados y arenales bien les bacian 
enteuder con buenas palabras que hiciesen Pueblos y Casas eu Jo was liane de las Sierras y 
lateras, y como muchos no eran diestros en cultibar las tierras wbecayanles como lo havian de 
hacer imponiendoles en que supiesen sacar acequiaa y regur con ellas los Cumpos, en todo los 
havian de proyeer tan voncertadamente qne quando entraba pur uwistad algino de los Yngas en 
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Provincias de estas, en breve tempo quedaha ttl que pateria otra y los waturales te dubon la 
obediencia consinticado que sus delegados quedaseu eu ellos, y lo mismo Jos Mitrmwace, en 
otras tauchas que cutraron de guerra y por fuerza de armas mandabase queen lus uiauteni- 
mientos y Cusas de fos enemigos 5e hiciese ywou dau, diciendoles el Senor, presto serin estos 
nuestros como los que ya lo son ; 2ome esto tenias conocido, procuraban q Ja guerra fuese la mas 
liviana que ser pudiese, no embargante que cn muchos lugares se dieron grandes butallus, porque 
todavia los naturales de ellos querian conservarse en la livertal antiguasin perder sus costumbree 
y Religion por tomar otras estrafas, nas duraudo la guerra siempre havin los Yugas lu mejor, ¥ 
veneides no los destruian de nuebu, autes mandaban restitnhir los Presus si alyunus lwvia y el des- 
pojo y ponerlos en poseston de sus hacicndas y seforio, amonestandoles que nu quicran ser locos 
en tener contra 5 Dersona Real competencias ni dejar su amistad, antes queria ser sus amigos 
como Lu sun los Comarcauos suyos, y diciendoles esto, dabanles alyunas tiugeres bermosas y presas 
tivas de Luna 6 de metal de oro, con estas dadivas y buenas palabras buvia lus yoluntades de todos, 
de tal manera que sin ningun temor los huidos i los montes se bulvian ad sus Casas y todos deja- 
ban las armas y el que mas veces veia al Ynga se tenia por mus bien aventurado y dichnso. 
Los seforios nunca los tiraban <i los naturales, if tullos macidaban unos y otros que por Dios ado- 
rasen el Sol; sus demas religiones ¥ costumbres ne se lus prokivian, poro mandabanles que se 
fovernasen por las Leyes y costumbres que se governaban en el Cuzco y que todus hablasen en 
fa Lengna general, y puesto Governador pore) Senor com guarniciones de gente de guerra, parten 
ere Jo de alelante; y si estas Provincias eran grandes, luego se entendia en edificar un Templo 

lel Sol y colocar las mugeres que ponion en los demas y hacer Palacios para los Sehores, ¥ co- 
braban para los tributes que havian de pagar sin Mevarles nada demasiado ni agraviarles en 
cosa ninguna, cneaminandules en su policia yn que supiesen hacer edificios y tracer ropas largas 
y vivir concertadamente cn sus Pueblos, < . + quales si algo les faltaba de que tubiesen necesi- 
dad crau provebides y enseiados como lo havian de sembrar y beneficlar, de tal manera se hacia 
esto que sabemos en muchos Lugares que no havia maiz tenello despues sobrade, y en todo to 
demas andaban como salvages mal vestidos y desealsos, y desde que conocieron 4 estos Sedores 
usaron de Camisetas |ares y mantas y lw: mugeres lo mismo y de otras Luewas cosas, Canto que 
para siempre habra memoria de todo cite; yep el Collac y eu otras partes mand6é pasar Miti- 
macs dla Sierra de los Andes para que sembrasen maiz y coca y otras frutus y raizes de todos 
los Pueblos la cantidad combeniente, los quiles cou sus mugeres vivian siempre eu aquelle 
parte donde sembraban y cojiun tanto de jo que digo que ¢e sentia poco la jalta por tracr 
mucho de estas purtes y no baver Puchlo ninguno por pequeno que fuese que no tubiese cy 
estos Mitimacs, Adelante traturemos quautas suertes huvia de estes Mitimmes y Locian los 
Unus y cutendian los otros. 


~ No, 1V.—Bee ps. 76. 


EXTRACY FROM THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF MANCIO SIERRA 

OE Wi LIJESEMA, MS. 

{The following 1s the preamble ot the testament of a soldier of the Conmuest, 
named Lejesema. Tt is in the nature of a death-bed confession, and seems 
intended to relieve the writer’s mind, who sought to expiate his own sins by 
this sincere thongh tardy tribute to the merits of the vanquished. As the 
work in which it appears is rarely to be wet with, 1 have extracted the whole 
of the preamble. ] 


 Verdadera confesion y protestacton en artiewls ile muerte beeha por titto de lus prinicros 
espanoles conquistadures del Peru, nombrado Maneio Sierra Lujesema, Cou sa testamento 
otorgade en le ciudad del Cuzcu el dia 15 de Setiembye de 15%9 ante Geroninw Save hex de 
(Quesada escribano publicu: fu qual la trae el It. Fr, Antonio Calancha del orden de hermitanus 
de San Agustin en Ja crouica de su religiow eu el lib. 1, cap, 15, folio 98, y es del tenur 
siguiente ; 

vretinetumenie antes de empezar dicho wi Lestamento, declare que ha muchos aius que yo 
he deseado tener onlen de advertir a la Catolica Majestad del Rey Don Felipe, nuestro Senor, 
viendo cuan ¢catolico y cristiaulsime es, y cuau zeloso del servicio de Dios nuestro Sehor, por 
lo que toca al descargo de mi anima, & cuusa de hieber sidv yo mucho parte en descubrimiento, 
conquista, y poblacion de c<tos Reynos, cuando los quitamos « los que ¢ratt Sefiores Ingas, y 
los poseian, y regiun como suyos propios, y los pusimos debajo de Lt real corona, que entienda 
8 Majestad Catolica que los dichos Ingas los tenian gobernades de tal manera, que en todos 
ellos no habla un Ladron ni hombre vicioso, ni hombre holgaziu, pi wna muger adultera ti 
mala; ui se permitia entre ellos nl gente de mal vivir en lo moral; que los hombres tenian sus 
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ecupacionss honestas ¥ pireverhesas 5 y que montes y mings, paotes, Caza y madera, y todo 
geneyo de aprovectiunicnios estaba gobernade y repartido le suerte que cada uno conocia y 
tenia 30 Lacienda sin que otro ninguuo se la ocupase G tenasc, ni sobre ello babian pleytos, 
¥ gne lus cosas de guerra, aunque eran muchas, no tmpedian & las del Comercio, ni estas a las 
cosas de labranza, 0 cultivar de las tierras, mi otra coca alguna, ¥ que eu todo, desde lo 

La lo mas menudo, tenia su orden y concierto © 1 muche aciertos y que los Togas eran 
tenidus y checidos y respetados de sus subditos como gente muy capaz y de mucho Gobierno, y 
que Jo titismo eran sus Gobernadores y Capitanes, y que como ¢n estos hollamos la fuerza y el 
Wwaudy y la resistencia pava pudirlos sugetar é oprimir al servicio de Divs nuestro Seflor y 
quiturles su tierra y ponerla debaxo de la real corona, fue mecesarlo quitarles totalmente el 
poder y mando y lus bienes, come se los quitamos a fuerza de armas: y que mediante baberlo. 
pertuitide Dios imestra Sefer nos fue posible sujetar este reyne de tanta multitud de gente y 
Viqqued, y fives los hicimus Sicrvus tan sujetos, como se ver y que entienda su Magestad 
que 6) i ) que me mueve 4 hacer esta relacion, es por descarge tle wi concieucia, y por 
hallarme entpade en ello, pues bubemes destruide con tuestro mal exemplo gente de tanto 
gobierne como evan estos naturales, y tan quitudos de cometer delitos ni excesos asi hombres. 
como nugeres, tante por el Indio que tenia cien mil pesos de ore y plata en su casa, y otros 
indios dejaban ablerta y puesta una cecvbu O un palo peqneiio atrayesado eu la poerta para 
seal de que no estaba alli su duetio, y com esto sexun st costuinbre no pedi entrar nadie 
adentru, ni tomar cosa de las que alli habia, y cuando ellus vierun que nosotrus poniamos 
puertas y llaves en pnestras casas entendieron que cra de miedo de ellus, porque no nos 
matase yo uo porque creyesen que ninguno tomase ni Lurtase 4 otro su bacienday y asi 
Pou que habut entrée nosotros ladvenes, y hombres que incitabun «i pecudo @ sus mu- 
geres y hijas nes tubierun en pooo, y lan venido a tal rotura en ofensa de ies estos naturales 
por el mal exemple que Jes hemus dado en tulo, que aquel extremo de no hacer cosa mala se ba 
convertidu en que boy ninguna & pocus haceu buenas, ¥ requieren Temedio, y esto toca A su 
Mugestad, para que descargue su cunciencis, y se Jo advierte, pues no soy parte para mas; y 
von esto suplica a mi Pies me perdune; y mueveme 4 decirlo porque soy el postreru que mueve 
de codes fos desenbridores » conquistadures, que come es netorio ya no bay ninguno, sino yo 
selo en este reyno, ni fuera de el, y con este hago lo que puedo para descargo de mi conciencia," 
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TRANSLATION PROM OVIEDO'S HISTORIA GENERAL DE LAY INDIAS, MS, 
PARTE it, cap. 25. 


(‘This chapter of the gossiping old chronicler describes a conversation 
between the governor of Tierra Firme and Almagro, at which the writer 
was present. It is told with uch spirit, and is altogether so curious, from 
the light it throws on the characters of the parties, that I have thought the 
following translation, which has been prepared for me, might not be unin- 
teresting to the English reader.] 


THE INTERVINW BETWHEN ALMAGNO AND PRDRATTAS, IN WILICH THE LATTER RELINQUISHES 
HIS SHARE OF THR PROFITS ARISING PROM THE TISCOVERY OF PERU, TRANSLATED PROM 
OVIFLO, HISTORIA GHNERAL, MS, PARTE th, CAP. 23, 


In February, 1527, | had some accounts to settle with Pedravias, and was frequently at his 
lionse for the purpose. While there one day, Almagro came in and caid to him, “ Your 
Excellency is of conrse aware that you contracted with Francisco Pizarro, Don Fernando de 
Lawpue, the schoolmaster, and myselt, to fit out an expedition for the discovery of Peru. You 
have contributed nothing for the enterprise, while we bave sunk both fortune and credit; for 
our expenses have already amounted to about Stteen thousand castelianos de ovo, Pizarro and 
his followers are uow in Che greatest distress, and require a supply of provisions, with a rein- 
forcement of brave recruits. Unless these are promptly raised, we shall be wholly rnined, and 
our glorious culerprise, Crom which the wost brilliant results have been justly anticipated, will 
fall to the ground. Am enact account will be kept of our expenses, that cach may share the 
profits of the discuvery in proportion te the ameunt of bis coutribution towards the outfit. 
You have connected yourself with us in the adventure, and, from the terms of our contract, 
have no right to waste vur time and invelve us iu ruin. Bot if vou no longer wish to be a 
member of the partuership, pay down your shave of what hes already been advanced, and leave 
the affair to ns." 

To this proposal Pedrarias replied with indignation, “ne would really think, from the lofty 
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fone you take, that my power was at an end; but, if I have not been degrated from my office, 

you shall be punistied for your insolence. You shall be made te answer fur the lives of the 

Coristians who buve perished through Pizarro’s obstinacy and yourown, A day of reckonlug 

eas gs for wll these disturbances aod murders, as you shall see, and that before you leave 
mui. 

“T grant,” returned Almagro, that, as there is an almighty Judge, before whose tribunal 
We must appear, it is proper that all should render account of the living as well as the dead. 
And, +ir, I shail not stirink from doing se. when I have received an account from you, to be 
immediately sent to Pizarro, of the gratitude which our sovereign, the emperor, hus been 
leased to express for our services. Tuy, if you wish to eujoy the fruits of this enterprise; for 
you neither sweat nor coil fur them, and have not contributed even a third of the sum you 
Promised when the contract was drawn up—your whole expenditure not exceeding two or 
three paltry pesos. But if you prefer to leave the partnership ay once, we will rewit ouv-balf 
of what you owe us, for uur past outlays.” 

Pedrarias, with a bitter smile, replied, It would not rnin you if you were te give me four 
thousand pesos to dissolve our connection,” 

“To forwurd so happy an event,” sail Almagro, “we sill release you Srom your whole 
debt, although it may prove our cain; but we will trust our fortunes in the band of God.” 

Although Pedrarias found Limself relieved frou the debt incurred for the outlit of the expe- 
dition, which could not be Jess than four or five thousand pesos, le was not satisfied, but asked, 
“What move wiil you give me?” 

Almagro, muck chagrined, said, “I will give three hundred pesos, though I swear by fod 
Lave not 80 much money in the world ; bat L will borrow it to be rid of such au incubus." 

«You must give me two thousand.” 

* Five hundred is the most I will offer,” 

“You must pay me mere than a thousand." 

“A thousand pesos, then,” cried the captain in a rage, “T will give you, though Ido not own 
them; but T will find sufficieut security for their future paywent.” 

Pedvarias declured himscif sutistied with this arrangement, and a contract was according|y 
drawn up, in which ib was agreed that, on the receipt of thousand pesus, the governur should 
ahandon the partnership and give up his share in the profits of the expedition. 1 was one of 
the witnesses who signed this instrument, in which Pedrarias releused and assigued over all his 
interest iu Peru to Almagro and his associates,—hy this act deserting the enterprise, and, by 
his litdeness of soul, forfeiting the rich treasures which it is well Known he might lave 
acuired from the golden empire of the Incas. 
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CONTRACT BETWEEN PIZANNO, ALMAGRO, AND LUQUE; EXTRACTED PROM 
MONTESINOS, ANNALES, MS, ANO 1520. 


[This memorable contract between three adventuvers for the discovery and 
partition of an empire is to be found entive in the mannseript history of Mon- 
tesinos, whose work derives more value from the insertion in it of this and of 
other original documents than from any merit of its own. ‘This instrament, 
which may be considered as the basis of the operations of Pizarro, seems to 
form a necessary appendage to a history of the Conquest of Pera] 


En el nombre de Ja santisima Trinidad, Padre, Hijo y Espiritu-Santo, tres personas distintas 
¥ un solo Dios verdadero, y de la suntisima Virgen nuestra Senora, lucemos esta compaiia,— 
~~ Sepan cuantos esta carta de compaiia vieren como vo don Fernando de Luqne, clérigo presbi= 
tero, vicario de ha santa iglesia de Danni, de la une parte; y tle la otra el capitan Franciseo 
Pizarro y Diego de Almagro, vecinos que somes en esta ciudad de lanamit, decimos: (pe somos 
‘concertailos y convenides de hacer y formar compania la cual sea firme y valedera para siempre 
jomas en esta manera >—Que por cuanto nos lus dichos capitan Fraucisce Viaarro y Diego de 
‘Almagro, tenemos licencia del sefior gobernador Vedvo Arias de Avila para deseubrir y comquis- 
tar las tierras y provincias de los reinos ilamados de} Peru, que esti, por noticia que hay, pasado 
el golfo y travesia del mar de la otra parte; y porque para haver Ja dicha conquista y Jornada 
Y navios y gente y bastimento y otras cosas que son necesarias, no lo podemos hacer por no 
tener dinero y posibilidad tanta caavta es menester ; y vos el dichu don Fernando de Lugue nos 
los dais porque esta compahia La bagaracs por iguales partes : somos coutentos y convenidos de 
que todos tres bermanablemente, sin que hagau de haber ventaja ulnguoa mas el uno que el 
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otro, ui el votre que él utro de tod ly que se deseubriere, ganare y cou puisture, y poblar en los 
dichus reinos y provincias del Pera. Y por cuanto yosel dicho Dp. Fernando de Luque wos dis- 
teis, y poneis de puesto por vnestra parte em esta dicha companin pura ssastos de la armada y 
gente que se hace para 1a dicha jornala y conqnista del dicho reino det Peri, veinte mil pesos 
en harras de oro y de & cnatrocientos y cincuenta maravedis el peso, lua cuales los recibimos 
Inego en las dichas bacras de oro que pasaron de vuestro poder al Questro en presencia del eseri- 
hann de esta carta, que lo valié y monte; y yo Hernando del Castillo doy fé que los vide pesar 
los dichos veinte mil pesos en las dichas barras de aro y lo recibierun en mol presencia los dichos 
capitan Francisco Pizarre y Diego de Almagro, y se dieron por contentos y pagados de ella. Y¥ 
nos los dichos capitan Francisco Pizarro y Diego de Almagro ponemos de nuestra parte en este 
dicha compafia la mereed que tenemos del dicho senor gobernador, y que ta dicha conquista y 
reino que descubriremos de la tierra del dicho Pert, queen nombre de S. M. nos ha hecho, y las 
demas mercedes que nus lilciere y acrescenture S, M., y los de su consejo de las Indius de aqui 
adelante, para que de tudo goceis y hayais vuestra tercera parte, sin que en cosa alguna haya- 
mos de tener mas parte cada une dedios, el uno que el otro, sino que hayamos de todo ello 
partes iguales. Y mus ponemos en esta dicha compafia nuestras personas y el haber de hacey 
ja dicha conquista y descubrimiento con asistir con ellas en la guerra todo el tlempo que se tar- 
dare en conquistar y ganar y poblar el dicho reino dei Pera, sin que por ello hayamos de llevar 
ninguno ventaja y parte musde Ia que vos el dichodon Fernando de Luque llevaredes, que ha de 
ser por ignales partes todos tres, asi de los aprovechamientos que con nuestras personas tuvie- 
vemos, y Ventajas de las partes que nos cupieren en la guerra y en los despojos y ganancias y 
suertes que en la dicha tierra del Perit hubiérewos y gowiremos, y nos cupleren por cualquier 
via y fortaa que sea, asi 4 mi el dicho capitan Francisco Pizarro como i mi Diego de Almagro, 
hab2is ds haber de todo ello, ¥ es yuestro, y os lo daremos bien y fielwente, sin desfrauduros cn 
cova alguna de ello, la tercera parte, porque desde abora en lo que Divs nuestro Seftor nos diere, 
dezimos y conlesamos yc es vuestro y tle ynestros herederos y suceesores, de quien en esta 
dicha compadia suceediere y lo bubicre de haber, en vuestro nombre se lo daremos, y le dare- 
mos cuenta de todo ello & vos, y a vuestroz stiecesores, quieta y pacificamente, sin NHevar mas 
parte cada uno de nog, que vos ef dielio dun Fernandy de Luque, y quien vuestvo poder hubiere 
y le pertencciore; y asi de cnalquicr dictady y estudu de schorio perpetuo, 6 por tiempo sefia- 
lado que 8. M.nos hiciere merced en el dichu reine del Perd, asi & wi el dicho capitan Francisco 
Pizarro, 6A mi el dicho Diego de Almagro, 6 4 cualquiera de nos, sca vuestro el terciv de teds 
la renta ¥ estado y vasallos que é cada une de nos se nos diere y hiciere merced en cuulyuicra 
manera 6 forma que sea en el dicho reing del Peri por via de estado, 6 renta, repartimicnto de 
indios, sitvactones, Vasallos, seals sefior v goceis de la tereia parte de ello como nosotros mismes, 
sin adicivts ni condicion niaguna, y st la bnbiere y alegiremos, yo cl dicho capitan Frauciseo 
Pizarm y Diegu de Aluagro, y en nuestros nombres nnesteas herederos, que no seamos olds en 
inicio ot fuera del, y nos dans por condenades en todo y por todo como en esta escripmra se 
contione pare lo pagar y que baya efecta; y yo el dicho LD, Fernando de Luque bage la dichw 
computa en ja foro » munera que de suse esti declarudo, y dey les veinte mil pesos de buen 
wry pura el dicho descubrimiento y conquista del dicho reinu del Pert, & perdida 6 gananvia, 
eum Dios nuestro Sefer sea servido, y de lo sucedido en el dicho descubrimiento de la 
Sicha gubernacion y tierra, he yo de gozar y baber la tercera parte, y la otra tercera 
para cl capitan Eranciseo Pizarro, y la otra tercera para Diego de Almagro, sin que el uno 
Hleve tas que cl otro, asi de estado de sefor, como de repartimiento de indies perpétuos, 
cote de tierras y solares y heredades ; come de tesorus, y escondijos encnbiertos, como de eual- 
quiet riqueza 6 aprovechamiento de ero, plata, perlas, esmeraldas, diamantes y rubies, y de cual- 
qoier estado y condicion que sea, que los dichos capitan Francisco Pizarro y Diego de Almagro 
hayais y teugais en ¢l dicho reino del Pera, me habeis de dar la tercera parte. Y nos el dicho 
capitan Francisco Pizarro y Diego de Almagro decimos que aceptamos Ja dicha compaiiia y la 
hacemos con el dicho don Fernando de Luque de la forma y mauera que lo pide é1, y lo declara 
paita que todos por iguales partes hayamos en todo y por todo, asi de estados perpetnos que 8. M, 
tos hiciese mercedes en vasallos 6 indina 6 en otras cualesquiera frentas, gace el derecho dou 
Fernando de Luque, y haya la dicha tercia parte de tudo ello enteramente, y goce de ello como 
cosa suya desde el dia que 8, M. nos hiviere cuales uiera mercedes como dicho es. Y para mayor 
verdad y seguridad de esta escriptura de compuiia, y de tedo lo en ella contenido, y que os acuili- 
romos ¥ Pagarémos Nos los dicbus capitan Francisco Pizarro vy Diego de Almagro & vos el dicho 
Fernando de Luqne con la tercia parte de todo lo que se hubiere y descubriere, v nosotros hubié- 
remos por coalquiera vis y forma que sea: para mayor fucrza de que lo cumpliremos come en 
sta escyiptura se contieng, juramos & Dios nuestro Senor y «i los Santos Evangelios donde mas 
largamente son cscritos y estan en este libro Misa}, donde pusieron sus manos el dicho capitan 
Feancteo Hizarro y Diego de Almagro, hicieron la seful de la cme eu semejanza de esta + con 
sus tlerdos de la mane en presencia de rai el presente escribano, y dijeron que guardarin y cum- 
p'irdn esta dicha compatia y escriptura en todo y por todo, cum en ello se cont jene, sepena de 
mfames y malos eristianos, ¥ cacr en caso de menos valer, ¥ que Dios se lo demande mal y cara- 
tuente : y dijeron el dicho capitan Francisco Pizarro y Diego de Almagro, amen ; ¥ agi lo jura- 
Mos y le daremos el tercio de todo lo que desenbri¢remos y conqnistaremos y poblaremos en cl 
dicho reino y Nictra del Pera, y que gore de ello com pucetras personas, de todo aqnello en qus 
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fuere nuestro y (uviéremos parte come dicuu es en esta dicha escriptura, y 10% obligames de 
acndir con ello & yus el dicho don Fernande de Luque, y a quien en vuestro nombre le per 
ciere y bubiere de baber, y les daremos cueuta con pago de tode ello cada y crando que 
pidiere, hecho el dicho descubrimiento y conquista y pobluvion del dicho reino y tierra del Pern; 
Y¥ prouetemos que en Ja dicha conquista y deseubrimiento nos ocuparémos y trabafurémos con 
nuestras personas sin ocuparnos en otra cosa hasta que se conqniste la tierra'y se gumire, y si no 
lo hiciéremos seamos castigados por tode rigor de justicia por infemes ¥ perjuros, seantos obli- 
fados & volver a vos el dicho don Fernando de Luque Jos dichos veinte mil pesos de uro jue de 
vos recibimos, Y para lo cumplir y pagury haber por firme todo lo cn esta escriptura con- 
tenido, cada uno por lo que le toca, fenunciaron todas y cuulesquier leyes y ordenamientos y 
pramilticus, y otras cualesquier coustituciones, ordenanzas que esten fechas en su fuyur, y cual- 
esquiera de ellos para que aunque lus pidan y aleguen, que no les valga. Y valia esta cserips 
tura dicha, y todo lo en ella contenido, y traiga aparejuda y debida ejecucion asi cu sus personas 
como en sus bienes, muebies y raices habidos y por haber; y para lo enmplir y pagar, cada une 
por lo que Je tova, obligaron sus personas y bienes habides y por haher segun dicho es, y dleron 
poder cumplido 4 cualesquier justicias y jueces de S. M. para que por todo rigor y mas breve 
remedio de derecho les compelan y apremien 4 lo asi enmplir ¥ pagar, come si lo que dicho es 
fuese sentencia difinitiva de juez competente pasada en cosa jugguda; y renuuciaron cualesquicr 
leyes y derechos que en su favor hablua, especialmente la ley que dice: Que general renuncia- 
cion de leyes no vala: Que es fecha en la ciudad de Panawa a diez dias del mes de marzo, aio 
del nacimiento de nuestro Salvador Jesu-cristo de mil quinientos veinte y seis ahos ; testigos que 
fueron presentes 4 lo que dicho es Juan de Panes, y Alvaro del (juiro y Juan de Vallejo, vecinos 
d2 la ciudad de Panamé, y firmé el dicho D, Fernando de Luque; y porque no saben tirmar el 
dicho capitan Francisco Pizarro y Diego de Aluwuyro, tirmaron por ellos en el registro de esta 
carta Juan de Panés y Alvaro del Quiro, 4 jos cuales otorgantes yo el presente escribano doy fe 

ac conozco. Don Fernando de Luque.—A su ruego de Franciseo Pizarro—Juan de Panés; ¥ 

su ruego de Diego de Almagro—Alvare del Quito: E yo Hernando del Castillo, eseriliane de 
S. M.yescribano publico y dei numero de eata ciudad de Panam, presente fui al otorgamiento de 
esta carta, y Ja fice escribir en estas cuatro fojas con esta, y por ende fice aqui oste me signo tal 
en testimonio de verdad, Lernando del Castillo, eseribane publico, 


No. ViL—See pp. , 136. 


CAPITULATION MADE LY FRANCISCO PIZARRO WITH THE QUEEN, MS, DATED 
TOLEDO, JULY 26, JO2. 


(For a copy of this document [am indebted to Don Martin Fernandez de 
Navarrete, Tite Director of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid. Though 
snfticiently long, it is of no less se ie than the preceding contract, form- 
ing, like that, the foundation on which the enterprise of Pizarro and his asso- 
c’ates may be said to have rested.] 

La Reta :—Vor cuanto vos el capitan Francisco Pizaryo, vecino de Tierra firme, llamada 
Castilla del Oro, por vos y et nombre del venerable padre D. Fernando de Lagne, maertre 
escuela y provisor de la iglesia del Darien, sede vacaute, que es en la dicha Castiila del Oro, y 
él capitan Diego de Almagro, vecino de la ciudad de Panama, nos hieisteis relacion, que vos 
€ losdichos vuestros compuneros con deseo de nos servir ¢ de) bien € acrecentamiento de nuestra 
corona real, puede haber cinco aiiv3, poco Mas o menos, Que con licencia & parccer de Pedrarias 
Davila, nuestro gobernador e capitan general que fue de la dicha Tiertw Sirme, tomastes carey 
de ir a conquistar, descubrir e pacificar ¢ poblar por la costa del mar del Sur, de la dicbo tierra 
a la porte de Levante, a vuestra costa ede los dichos vuestros compafieros, bode lo mas que por 
aquella parte pudiéredes, ¢ hicisteis para clio dos navies ¢ tn bergantin en la dicha costa, on 
que asi en esto por se haber de pasar la jarcia ¢ aparejos necesarios al dicho viajee armada desde 
ci Nombre de Dios, que es la costa del Norte, & Ja otva costa del Sur, como con la gente e otras 
cosas neeesarias al dicho viaje, ¢ tornar a rebacer la dicha armada, gastisteis mueba summa de 
pesos de oro, ¢ fuistes a hacer ¢ hicistels el dicho descubrimicnto, donde pasastes mnchos peligros 
© trabajo, a causa de lo cual os dejé toda Ta gente qite con vos jha en una isla despubdlada con 
solus trece hombres qne no vos quisicron dejar, y que con elios ¥ con el socorto que de navivs € 
gente vos hizo el dicho capitan Diego de Almagro, pasastes de la dicha is 
tierras ¢ provincias del Pird ¢ cindud de Tumbes, en que habeis fasta: lp NOS roby ieee sta 
companeros mas de treinta mil pesos de ore, ¢ que con el deseo que tenis de THOBse 
querriudes continuar la dicht conquista ¢ poblacion a vuestra costa ¢ niision, sin ae cu 
Dingun ticwpo scamus obligudes a vos payar ti satistacet lug wastes que om cllo biciéredys, ulus 
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ds lo que en esta capitulacion vos fuese otorgads, ¢ me suplicasteis ¢ pedistes por metced vos 
nranilase eneomentdar la couqnista de las dichas tivrrus, ¢ vos concediese colorgase las mercedes, 
con las condiciones qne de suso serén coutenidas ; subre Jo cual yu wandé tomar con vea el 
asiento y cupitulacion siguiente. , - , 

Primeramente doy licencia ¥ facultad a vos el dicho capitan Francisco Pizarro, para que por 
tiog y en uestro nombre ede 1a corona real de Castilla, podais continnar el dicho deseubrimiente, 
conenista y poblacion de la dicha pruvincla del Pera, fasta ducientas lezuas de tierra por la 
misma costa, las cuales dichaa ducientas leguas comienzan desde el pueblo que en lengua de 
inding se dice ‘Tenumpuela, ¢ despues le llamisteis Santings, hasta llegar al pueblo de Chincha, 
que puede haber lus dichas dncientas leguas de costa, poco mas o micpos. 

Trex: Entendicud ser cumplidere al servicio de Dios nuvstro Sefor y nuestro, y por honrar 
yuestra persona, © por Vos Pacer werced, prometemos de yous hacer nuestro gobernudor ¢ 
capitun general de toda la dicha provincia det Pir, e tierras y pueblos que al presente bay 
e adelante bubiere en todas las dichas ducientas legnas, por todos Jos dias de vueetra vida, con 
salario de setecientos e veinte y cinco mill maraved{s cada ano, contados desde el dia que vos 
biciésedes a la vela destos nuestros reinos para continvar la dicha poblacion e conqnista, bos 
cuales vos ban de ser pugados de las rentas y derechos » nos pertenecientes en la dicha tletra 
gue ansi liabeis de poblar; del enal salario babeis de pagar en cada We atio un alcalde mayor, 
diez esenderos, ¢ treinty peones, ¢ un medico, ¢ un buticurio, el cual salatio vos lia de ser pagado 
por los nuestros oficiules de lo dicha tierra. 

Orresi: Vos hacemos mereed de Giulo de nuestro Adelantado de Ja dicba provincia del era, 
e ansimismo del oficio de alguacil mayor Hella, tudo ello por los dias de vuestra vida. 

Orroat: Vos duy licencia para que cou parecer y acuerdo de los dichos nuestros oficiales 
podals hacer en las dichas tiervas e provineias del Verdi, hasta cuatro fortalezas, en las partes y 
uyares qne mas convengan, paresciendo a vos ¢ u los dichos mnestros oficiales ser necesarias 

pura guarda e pacificacion de Ja dicha tierra, ¢ vos bare wereed de las tenencias dellas, para 
yos, ¢ pitra lus Lerederos, ¢ subcesores vuestros, uuo en pus de otro, con salario de setenta y 
cinco will waravedis eu vada in ato por cada una de los dichas furtalezus, que ansi estuvieren 
hechas, las cuules Labeis de bacer a vnestra costa, sin que nos, ni los reyes que despues de ues 
vinieron, seamos obligades a vos lo pogar al tlempo que asi lo gastaredes, sulve dende en cinco 
ano: despues de acabada la fortaleza, pugdndoos en cada un afo de loa dichos cinve alos la 
qninta parte de lo que se montare el dicbo gusto, de los frutos de 1a dicha tierra. 

Craosi: Vos lacemos merced para vyuda a vurstra costa de mill dueades en cada um aio por 
los dias de yuestra vida de las rentas de las dichas tierras. 

Orrost: Es nuestra merced, acatando la bnena vida e doctrina de la persona del dicho don 
Fernando de Luque de Je presentar a nmestro muy Sancto Padre por obispo de la ciudzd de 
Tombes, jue es en ta dicha provincia y gobernacion det Peri, con limites ¢ diciones que por 
nos con anctoridad spostélica serdu sefialudes; y entretanto que vienen las bulas del dicho 

obispada. le hacewos protector universal de todos jos indios de dicha provincia, con salario de 
mill ducades en cada un alo, pagado de nuestras rentas de le dicha tierra, eutretanto que Loy 
diezmos eclesitsticos de que se pueda pagar. 

Orrast: For cuante nos habedes suplicado por vos en el dicho nombre vos hiciese merced de 
algunos vasallos en las dichas tierrss, + al presente lo dejamos de hacer por no tener entera 
relacion de ellas, es nuestra mereed que, entretanto que informadoa proveamos en éllo lo que s 
mestro servicio © a la enmienda e satisfurcion de vuestros trabajos € servicios conviene, tenguis 
la Veiniena parte de los pechos que nos tuvieremos en cada un ato en la dicha tierra, cou tanto 
que po exceda de mill y qnintentos cucudos, los mill para vos ¢l dicbe capitan Pizarro, e los 
quinientos para el dicho Diego de Almegru, 

Ornost: dlacemos merced al dicho cupitan Diego de Almogro de la tenencla de Ja fortaleza 
que buy u_obiere en la dicha ciudad dy Lombes, que es en la dicha provincia del Pera, con 
Salario de cien mill marayedis cada un aio, cor mas ducientos mill maravedis cada un aiio de 
ayuda de costa, todo pagado de lave rentas de la dicisa tierra, de las cuales La de gozar desde el 
din qne vos el dicho Francisco Pizarro \legiredes a ta dicha tierra, aunque el dicho capitan 
Alunagro se qnede en Pauaumd, ¢ en otra parte qne le convenga; € le baremos home hijodalpo, 
para que gore de 143 bonras ¢ preminencias que lus homes hijodalgo pueden y deben gozar en 
todas tas Tndios, islas © tierra firme del mar Cecane, 

Orrost: Mandamos que laa vichar bacicuows, ¢ tierras, e solares qne teneis en terra Grme, 
Mamada Castilla del (iro, ¢ vos estan dadas come a vecino de ella, las tengais e goceis, e Lagais 
He ello lo que qu’ isredes e nor bien tuvicredes, conforme a lo qne * nezy2 concedido y otorgado 
a los vecinos de la dicha tierra firme; een 1+ que toca a loa indios ¢ naborias que teneis € vos 
Fstan erioomendadas, os nestra tacrced © voluntal ¢ mandames que los tengals € goceis ¢ sirvais 
see) los, CqUE DG ¥0s serdn quitados ni removidos por ¢l tiempo que nuestra vulututad fuere. 

_OTR » + Concedemos a los que fueron a poblar la dicuu tierra que en los seis ailus primeros 
sgulentes desde cl dia de lo data de esta en adelante. que del oro qne se cogiere de las minas 
Hos paguen el diezmo, y cumplides los dichos seis aius paguen el noveno, e ansi decendiendo 
fn cada un afi hasta Legar al quinto: pero del aro e otra cosus que se obieren de rescatur, @ 
abe das, a en otra cualquier manera, desde Inego nos han de pagar al quinto de tudo elle. 

Dr + Franiqucomos a lot veciuos do Ia dicha tierra por los dichos sels aiios, y mas, y 
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cuanto tuere nlicetra velnntad, de alwojarifazgo de todo Jo que Levaren fva proveimienty « 
provision de Bus casas, Con tanto ite no sea para fy vender; @ de lo que vendieren ellos, © otras 
cualesquier personas, mercaderes ¢ tratuntes, ansinmesme los franquecamos por dos ais tan 
solamente. 

Trem: Prometemos que por término de diez aive, ¢ mas adelante hasta que otra cosa man- 
pe ea contraric, av iwporncmos a los vecinos de las dichas tierras aleabalas ni otro tributo 
alguue, 

Tem : Concedemos a los dichos vecinos ¢ pobladores que les sean dados por vos los 3olares y 
tierras convenientes a sus personas, conforme a Jo que se ba hecho e hace eu la dicha isle Mspa- 
Hola; € ansimismo os daremos poder para que co nuestro Hombre, durante el tiempo de vuestra 

’ gobernacion, hagais la encomlendade log indivs de la dicha tierra, guardande en ella las instruc. 
ciones ¢ ordepanzas que vos seniu tudas, 

Trem: A suplicucion vuestra hacemos nuestro pilutu mayor de la mar del Sur a Bartolome 
Juiz, con setenta y cinee will maravedis de salario en cada un ano, pagades de lo reuta de la 
dicha tierra, de los cuales ha de gozar desde el dia que le fuere entregwlo eb titule que de ello le 
mandaremos dar, © em las espaldas se asentara el juramento e goleuidud que ba de Lucer ante 
vos, € otorgado ante escribano. Asimismo slaremos titulo de escribano de nimuro e del consejo 
rs Ja dicha ciudad de Tnmbes, a un hijo de dicho Bartolomé Ruiz, siendo hubil e suficiente para 
ello, 

Orrest; Somus contentos ¢ nos place que vos el dicho capitan Pizarro, cuanto nuestra merced 
e voluntad fuere, tengais le gobernacion ¢ administracion de los indios de la muestra isla de 
Flores, que es cerca de Panama, ¢ goceis para vos © para quien vos quisifvedes, de todos los 
aprmevechamientos que hebiere en la dichu isla, usi de tiereas como de solares, ¢ miontes, & 
‘irboles, ¢ mineros, e pesqueria de perlas, com tanto que sais obligado por razon ile ello a daca 
nos ¢ a los nuestros oficiales de Castilla del Oro en cadu un uno de los que anal fhere nuestra 
voluntad que vos la tengais, ducientos mill maravedis, ¢ mus el (Quinto de todo el ora e perlas 
que en cualquier manera e por cualesquicr personas ve sacure en In dicha isla de Flores, sin 
descuento algnno, con tanto que los dichos indios de la dicha isla de Flores no los podals ocupar 
en la pesyueria de Las perlas, ni en las minas del ore, ni en otros metales, sine en las otras 
grunjerias © aprovechamientos de la icha tierra, para provision ¢ mantenimiento de la dicha 
vuestra armada, ¢ de las que adelante obiéredes de bacer para la dicha tlerra; & permitimo- qne 
si vos el dicbo Francisuo Vizarro Negado a Castilla del Oro, dentru de dos meses Inegy siguien 
declarades ante el dicho muestro gobernador e juez de residencia que alli estaviere, que ne vor 
querais encargar tle fa dicha isla fe Flores, que en tal cavo no seais tenudo & obligato a tos 
pagar por razon de ello las dicbas ducientas mill maravedis, ¢ que se quede para nos ta diche 
isla, como agora la tenemos. 

Trem: Acatando Jo mucho que han scrvide en el diebo viaje e desenbrimiento Bartolome 
Ruiz, Cristoval de Peralta, e Pedro de Candia, e Domingo de Soria Luce, € Nicolas de Ribera, e 
Franciseo de Cuellar, @ Alonso de Molina, ¢ Pedro Alcon, e Gareia de Jerez, ¢ Anton de Currion, 
e Alonso Briceno, ¢ Martin de Paz, e Joan de la Torre, e porque vos me lo supicdsteis & pedistes 
por merced, es muestra merced e voluntad de les hacer merced, como por la presente vos la 
hacemos a lus que de ellos no son idalgos, que sean [dalgos netorios do solar conocido en aquellas 
partes, @ que ett ellas v en todas las nuestras Lucius, Islas y tierra Gree del may Océano, gocen 
de las pre-eminencias e libertades, ¢ otras cosas de que gozan, y deben ser cuardadas a Los hijos- 
dalgo noturios de solar conocido dentro nuestros reinos, ¢ a los que de los stisdichos son idalgos, 
qne sean caballeros de espuclas doradas, dando primero la mformacion que en tal caso se 
requiere, _ 

tens: Vos hacemos merced de veinte y cinco yeguas @ otros tantos caballos dé los que nos 
tenemos en 1a isla de Jamaica, e no las abiendo cuando las pidiéredes, nu scamos tenulos at 


Ornosr: Os bacemos merced de trescientos mill maravedis pagados en Castilla del Oro para 

yando te de los 

je Vos costs, 
$ Pasad 


espan ‘ Santi i re 2 alg los que de 
Espanola, San Joan, Cuba, Santiago ¢ en Castilla itel Oro, ¢ en otra parte algae 1 
sion ahet dejaredes, sean perdidos e aplicados, ¢ por la presente loa aplicamds a Nnestra camars 
e fico, ‘ , 

Graosi: Que hacemos merced y Umosna al hospital que se biciese en La dichs tierra, para 
ayuda al remedio de los pobres que alli fueren, de cien mill inaraved(s Librados en las prenas 
splicadas de Ja camara de Ia dicha tierra, ‘Ansimismo a vuestro pedimente ¢ cousentimiente de 
los primeros pobladures de lu dicha tierra, decimos que haremos merced, come porla presente 
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la haceniog, A los lospitales de lu dicha tierra de Jos derechos de la eseubilla © relayes que 
Lubiere en Ins fundiciones que en ella se hicleren, ede ello mandaremos Hay nuestra proviston 
en forma. i 

OUrrest: Decimos que wandaremos, ¢ por la presente manduimos, que hayon e residan en Ia 
ciudad de Panama, e dunde vos fuere mandido, un carpintero ¢ un Calafate, ¢ cade uno de ellos 
tenga de salario treinty mill mavayedis en cada un ano dende qu? comenzaren a residir en la 
dicha cindad, o donde, como dicho es, yos les mandAredes; a los cuales les mandaremos pagar 
por los nuestros oficiales de la dicka tierra de vuestra gobernucion cuando nnestra mered y 
voluatad fnere. 

Treat: Que vos mandaremos dar nuestra provision en forma para que en la dicha costa del 
mav del Sur podaia tomar cualesquier navius que bubicredes menester, de consentimiento de sus 
duefios, para los viajes que botaeredes de hacer 4 lu Gieva terra, pagando a los duefios de los 
tales navies el flete que juste sea, no embargaute que vtras personas los tengan fletados para 
otras partes, 

A Ana mel que mandaremos, ¢ por la presente mandamus ¢ defendemos, que destos nuestros 
reinos no vayau ni pasen a las dichas tierras ningunas personas de las probibidas que no puedan 
pasar a aqnetias partes, so las penas contenides cn bas leyes e ordenanzas ¢ tartas muestras, que 
cevea de este por nos € por los reyes catélious estin dudas; ni letrados Hi procuradores para usar 
de sna ofieioa. 

Lo cial que dicho es, ¢ cada cosa e parte de ello vos concedemns, con tanto que vos el dicho 
capilan Pizarro seais tenudo ¢ obligado de salir destos nuestros reins con los navins e aparejos ¢ 
duuteniniicutes ¢ otras cosas que Jucren menescer para el dicho viaje y poblacion, con ducientos 
e cincnenta hombres, les ciento y cincuenta destos nuestros reinos ¢ otras partes no prohibidas, 
e los ciento restantes podais Mevar de las islas ¢ tierra firme del mar Ocdanv, can tanto que de 
Ja dicha tierra firme Hamada Castilla del Dro uo saqucis mas de veinte hombres, sino fuere de 
1o3 que en c] primero & segundo viaje que vor hicisteis a la dicha ticrra del Pera se hallaton con 
vos, porque a cs¢os damos licencia que puedan ir con vos libremente ; lo cnal hayais de cumplir 
desde el dia tle In dats de ésta hasta seis meses primeros siguientes: allegado a la dicha Castitla 
del Oro, ¢ allegado a Panamd, seais tenndo de proseguir el dicho viaje, ¢ hacer el dicho deseu- 
Lrimiento e poblacion dentro de otros seis meses luego signientes, 

Trex : Con condicion que cuando suliéredes destus muestros relnos ¢ Llegiiredes a las dichas 
provincias del Pert hayais de Hevar y tener con yus 4 low oficiales de nuestra haclenda, que por 
jos estan e fueren nombrades; e asimismo Jas personas rebigiosas o eclesiisticas que por Nos 
serin sefitladas para instruceion de los indies e naturales de aquella provincia a naestra santa 
fé catélica, con cuye parecer e no sin ellos liabois de hacer la couquista, descubrimieute ¢ pobla- 
cion de Ja dicha tierras; a los cuales religlosos habeia de dar e pagar el flete e matalotaje, e los 
otros Mantenimientos necesarios confonme a 2n3 personas, tudo a vuestra costa, sin por ello les 
evar cosa alguna durante Ja dicka navegacion, lo enal mucho vos jo encargamos que ansi 
hagais & cumplais, como cosa de servicio de Dies ¢ nuestro, porque de lo ccntrario nos ternfamos 
de vos por deservidus, 

Ornost; Con eoudicion que en ja dicha pacificacion, couquista y poblacion e¢ tratamiento de 
Jos dichos indios en sus personas y bienes, seais tenudos e obligudus de guardar en todo ¢ por 
toile Jo vontenide en las ordenanzas © instrneceiones que para esto tenemos fechas, e se hicieren, 
e vos serun dadas en la nuestra carta @ provision que vos maudaremos dar para la encomienda 
de los dicho: indios. E enmpliendo vos e} dicho capitan Irancisco Pizarro lo contenido en este 
astento, ch todo Lo que a vos toca e incumbe de guanlar ¢ cumplir, prometemos, e vos asegu- 
Fanios por tuestra palabra real que agora e de aqui adelante vos tandaremos guardur ¢ vos seri 
guardido todo lo que ansi vos concedemos, ¢ fucemos tmerced, a vos e a los probladores € tra- 
{antes en la dicha tierra; ¢ para ejecucion y cumplimicnto dello, vos mandaremos dar nuestray 
cartas e provisiones purticulares que convengan e menester sean, obligdndoos vos el dicho 
capitan Mzarnm primeramente ante escribano piblico de guardar e cumplir lo contenido en este 
asiento qe a vos toca come dicho es. Fecha en Toledo a 26 de jullio de 1529 ahos-—-YO LA 
REINA.--Tor mandado de 8. M.—Juan Vazquez, 


No, VITI.—See p, 179. 
CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS OF ATATIUALLPA’S SRIZURE. 


[As the seiznre of the Inca was one of the most memorable, as well as 
foulest. transactions of the Conquest, I have thought it might be well to put 
on record the testimony, fortunately in my possession, of several of the parties 
present on the eceasion.] 
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Relacion det primer Dercubyimiento de la Coste y Mar del Sur, MS. 


A la hora de Jas cuatro comienzan 4 caminar por su calzada adelante derecho a donde nosotres 
fstabarus, y a las cinco o poo mus Llegé i la pmerta de Ja ciudad, quedando todos los campos 
cubiertos de gente, y usi comenzaton a entrar por Ja plaza hasta trescientos hombres como 
mozes despuelas con sus arcos y flechas en las manos, cantando wn cautar no nada gracioso 
para los que lo oyamos, antes espantoso porque purecia cova infernal, y dieron una vuelta 
aquella mezqiite amagando al suelo con las waves 4 limpiar lo que por el estaba, de lo cual 
habia poca nevesidad, porque los del pueblo le tenian bien barrido pava cuando entrase. Aca- 
bada de dar su yuelta pararon todos juntes, y entré otro escuadron de hasta mil hombres con 
picas sin yerros tostadas las puntas, tudvs de una librea de colores, digo que la de los primeros 
era blanca y colorado, como las casas de un axedrez, Entralo el aegunde eseuadron entré el 
tercero de otra librea, tolos con martillos en Jaa manos de cobre y plata, que es Una arma que 
ellus tienen, y ausi desta manera entrayon en la dichu plaza muchos sehores principales que 
venian en mediv de los delantevos y de la persona ile Atubalipa, Detras destos en wna litera 
muy rica, lus cabos de los maderos cubiertus de plata, venia lu persona de Atabatipa, la cual 
tralan oclenta sefores en hombros todos vestides de wna librea awl muy rica, y El vestide sit 
persona muy ricamente con sti corona en la cabeza, y al cuello un collur de esmeraldas grandes 
¥ Stutado en Ja litera en una silla muy pequefia cou un coxiu muy rico. En Iegando al incdio 
de la plaza pars, llevando descubierte el mediv cuerpo de fuera; y toda la geute de guerra que 
estaba en la plaza le teniau en medi, estando dentro hasta seis 6 sicte mil hombres, Como el 
vic que ninguna persona salia 4 el, ni parecia, tubo creido, y a3i lo contesd el despues de preso, 
que nos habiames escundido de miedo de ver eu poder; y did una voz y dixo: Doude estan 
estos? A la cuul sulid del aposento del dicho Gobernador Vizarro el Madre Fray Vicente de 
Valverde de la orden de los Predicadores, que despues fué obispo de aquella tierra, con la bribia 
en la mano y con él une lengua, ¥ asi juntos Negaron por entre la gente & poder bablur con 
Atubalipa, al cual le comenzé 4 decir cosas de la sagrada escriptura, y que nuestro Sebur Jesn- 
Christo mandaba que entre los snyos no hublese guerra, ni discondia, sino todo paz, y que 1 
en su nombre ansi se lo pedia y requeria; ape habia qnedado de tratar della el dia antes, y de 
venir solo sin gente de guerra, A las cuales palabras y otras muchas que e) Frayle le dixo, el 
estubo callando sin volver respuesta; y tornandole a decir que mirase lo que Dios mandaba, lo 
cual estaba en aquel libro que llevaba en ta mand eseripte, admlrandose a mi parecer mas de 
la escriptura, que de Lo escripto en ella: le pilid e) libro, y Je abrié y oje6, mirando el wolde 
¥ la orden dél, y despues de visto, le arrejo por entre la gente con mucha iva, el restro muy 
encarnimidy, dictendo: Decildes 4 esos, que vengan avi, que no passaré de aqui hasta que tie 
dén cuenta y satisfagan y paguen lo que han hecho en lu tierra, Visto esto por el Frayle y lu 
poco que aprevechaban sus palabras, toma eu libro, y abajé su cabeza, y faese para donde 
estaba el dicho Pizarro, casi corriendo, y dijole: No veis Jo que pasa? para que estais en come- 
dimientos y requerimientos con este perro leno de soberbia, quc yienen los campos Ilenos de 
Indios ? id & el,—que yo os absuelvo. Y ansi acabadas de decir estas palabras que faé todo 
en un instante, locau Jas trompetas, y parte de su posada con tuda Ja gente de ple, que con él 
estaba, diciendo ; Suntiago 4 clios; y asi sallmos todos i aquella vou & una, porque todas aquellas 
casas que silian @ la plyza tenian muchas puerta, y parece que se habian fecho 4 aquel pro- 
posito, En arremetiendo tos de caballo y rompiendo por ellos todo fué uno, que sin matar sine 
solo un negro de nuestra parte, fueron todos desbaratudos y Atabalipa preso, y Ja gente puesta 
en huida, aunque no pudieron huir del trope}, porque la puerta por de habian entrade era 
pequefia y con la turbacion no podian salir; y visto los traseros cuan lejos tenian La acoxida y 
Temedio de bul, arrimaronse dos 6 tves mil dellos & un lienso de pared, y dieron con el i tierra, 
el cual salia al campo, porque por aquella parte no babla casas, y ansi tubieron camino anche 
para huir; y los escuadrones de gente que babian quedado en el campo sin eritray en el pueblo, 
como vieron lair y dar alaridos, Jos mas dellus fueron desbaratados y se prsieron en huida, que 
era cosa hart de ver, que wn valle de enatro 6 cinco leguns todo iba cuaxado de gente. En este 
vino lu noche muy presto, y la gente se recogié, y Atubalips se puso en una casa de piedra, que 
ra el templo del sol, y asi se pus aquetla noche con grand regocijo y placer de la vitoria que 
nuestro Sefior nos habia dado, poniendo mucho recabdo en hacer guardia 4 la persona de Ata- 
Lalipa para que no velviesen étomarnosle. Cierto fe permision de Divs y grand acertamicuto 
guiado por su mano, porque si este dia no se prendiera, con la soberbia que trahia, agile 
nuche fueramos todos asolades por ser tan pocos, coma tengo dicho, y ellos Lantos. 


Petro Pizarro, Deseubrimienta y Conquista de los Reynos deb Perit, MS. 


Pues despues de aver comuide, que acavarin & hora de missa mayor, enpego & levantar 30 
gente y a venirse hazia Caxamulea, Hechos sus esquadrones, que cubrian les campos, y el 
metido en vnas dndas enpego a cuminar, viniendo delante del dos wil yndios que le barrian el 
camino por donde yenia caminando, y Ja gente de guerra la mitad de vo lado y la mitad de otro 
por los campos sin entrar en camino ; traia ansi niesmo al senor de Chincha consigo eu vows 
andas, que parescia & los suyos cossa de admiracion, porque ningun ynelo, por sefor principal 
que fuese, uvia de parescer delante del sing fuese con vila carga a cuestas ¥ lescalzo: pues lura 
tanta la pateneria que traiun al’ oro y pluto, (ue hera cossa estrania Jo que relugia con el sol: 
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venian ansi mesmo delante de Atabalipa wuchos yndies cantando y danzandio. ‘Tardose ste 
sefior eu dudar esta media legua que ay dende los anos A donde el estava basta Caxamuley, 
dende ova Je niissa mayor, como digo, hasta tres oraa antes que anochesciese. Pues Megada 1a 
gente dla puerta de 14 plaza, enpecavon 4 entrar los esquadroues con grandes cautares, ¥ ansi 
entrande ocuparon toda Ja plaza por todas partes. Visto et marquez don Francisco Vigarro que 
AMabulipa venia va junto & Ja plaza, embio al padre Fr. Vicente de Balyenie primero obispo del 
Cuxeu, v i Mernaude de Aldana vn buen soldade, y idon Martinille lengua, que fhesen & hablar 
4 Atabalips y @ requerille ‘de parte de Dios y del Rey se subjetase a lu ley ‘le Wuestro Sefior 
Jesucristu ¥ ul servicio de 5. Muy., y que ¢l Marquez fe tendria en lugar de hermano, y ne con- 
sintiria le hiziesen enojo ni daiio en su tierra. Tues Uegade que fue el padre d las andas donde 
Atabalipa yenia, le hablo y le dixv & lo pue yva, y le predico cossas de nuestra sancte ffee, 
declarandoselas la lengua, Llevava cl padre yn brevierio eu Jas matios donde leya lo que le 
predicuba: e] Atabalipa se Jo pidie, y el cerrado se lo dio, y como le thvo en las manos y no 
Fupo abrille arrojole al suelo, Llamo al Aldana que se Uegase i el y le diese la espada, y ef 
Aldana la saco y se le mostre, pero nose la quaiso dar, Pues pasado Jo dicho, el Atabalipa les 
dixo que st fuesen pura Vellacas ladrones, y que los avia de matar i todes. T'ues oydo esto, el 
padre se bolvie ¥ conte al marquez lo que le avila pasado; y el Atabalipa entre en la plaza con 
halo su Crono que traya, y el sebor de Chincha tras del, Desque ovieron entrado y vieron que 
purecscia espailul ningune, pregunty 4 sus capltanes, Donde estan fatos cristianos que ne 
esecn? Kllos le dixeren, Sehor, estan escondidus de miedo, Pues visto el marquey don 
Frane co Pigarru les dos andas, no conosciendu gut hera Ja de Atabalipa, mando a Joan 
Tigarre su hermaue fuese con Ins peones que tenia 4 la vna, y cl yria i le otra., Pues mandado 
Lo, hizieron la sea al Candia, el qual solto el tiro, y en sultundoly tucurun lus trompetas, y 
selieruon los de acavallo de tropel, y el marquez con los de @ pie, como esta dicho, tras dellos, de 
juunera qne con e@] estrnéndo del tiro y las trompetas y el tropel de los cavallos con 1os cas- 
cuveles los ynding se embararon y se cortaron, Los espanoles dieron en ellos y empegaron a 
matar, ¥ fué tanto el miedy que los yadios ovieron, que por balr, no pudiendo salir por la 
puerta, derribaron vn lieuzo de vna pared de Ju cerea de la placa de large de mas de dos mil 
passos y de ultu de mas de va estado. Los de ucavallo fueron en su seguitiento basta los * 
hanos, donde higicron grande estrago, y hizierau mas sino les anuchesciera, Pues bolviendo 4 
don Franciseo Vigurro y & su hermano, salieron, como estava dicho, con la gente de a pie: el 
marques fie i dar con las andas de Atabalipa, y el hermano con el seiior de Chincha, al qua} 
mataron ulli eg lus andas; y lo mismo fuera del Atahalipa sino se hailarva el marques alli, 
porque no podian derivalle de las andas, que aunque matavan los yndios que las tenian, se 
meétiun luego otros de refiresco a sustentallas, y desta manera estuviervon vn gran rrato forve- 
jando y matando indios, vy de cansades yn espatiol tiro yna cnchillada para matalle, y el mare 
quez_don Francisco Pigarro se la rrepare, y del rreparo le hirfo en la mano al marquez el 
espaiiul, queriendy dar al Atabalipa, d enya canssa él marquez dio buzes diciendo; Nudie hiera 
a) indio, so pena de la vida. Entendido esto, aguijaron siete 6 ocho espaioles y asieron de vn 
hondugde las andas y haziendo fnerga las trastoriuron a vu Judo, y ansi fue prego el Atabalipa, 
y el marquez le llevo di sy aposento, y alli le puso gusrdas que le guardavan de dia y de noche. 
Pies venida la noche, Jos espanoles se reeoxieron todus y dieron muchas gracias «i nuestro Sefor 
yor las mercedes que les avia hecho, y muy contentos en tener presso al sefior, porque d no 
Prendelle no se ganara la tierra come se gano. 


Curta de Hernando Pizarro, ap, Ovicde, Historia general de las Indias, MS, Ub. 46, cap. 15. 


Venia en unas handas, ¢ delance de ¢1 basta treeientos o cuatrocientos Yndios con Camisetas 
de librea limpiando las pajas del camino, ¢ cantando, 6 el en medio de la otra gente que evan 
Caciques & principales, ¢ los as principales Caciques le traian en los hombros; € entrando en 
Ja Plaza subieron doce 6 quince Yndios en una fortaleza que alli estaba, e tomaronla 4 manera 
de posesion con vamilera puesta en una lanza: entrando basta la mitad de la Plaza repard alli: 
é salié un Fraile Thanieico que estaba con ¢l Goberiador a bablurle de su parte, que el Gober- 
nador l¢ esperula en su aposento, que le fuese & hablar, é dijole como era Sucerdote, é que era 
etohiado por el Enrperador para que le enseiase lus cosas de la fe si quisiesen ser Cristianos, é 
Mostrole un libro que Hevaba en las manos, & dijele que aquel libro era de las cosas de Dios; & 
el Atalaliva pidié el libro, @ arrojule en el suelo é dijo: Yo no pasaré de aqui hasta que me 
deis tude lo que habeis tomado en ri tierra, que yo bien se quict sois vosotros, y en lo que 
Andiais: & levantose en laa andas, 6 hablo a an gente, ¢ obo murmullo entre ellos Hamando 4 la 
gente que tenian las arm: ¢ el fraile fue al Gobernador € dijole que que hacia, que ya no 
estaba Li cosa ef titmipe t yerar mas: @] Gobervader me lo embié a decir: yo tenia concer- 
tatu con el Capiran ie ta artilleria, que baciendole una sefia disparasen los tires, é con la gente 
que vyendolos salissen tullos ai un tiempo; ¢ come asi se hizo é comu los Yndios estaban sin 
aris Tucron desharatadus sin peligro de ningun Cristiano. Los que traian las andas, € los 
Caciques que venian al rededor del, nunca lodesampararon haste que todos muricron al rededor 
del: el Gobernader salic é tomd i Atabaliva, é por defenderle le dio un cristiano una euchillada 
en und mane, Ta gente siguid el aleauce basta donde estuban los Yudios con armas; ne 
halls cn ellos resistencia alguna, pore ya ern noche: recogieronse tudes al Pueblo, dorade ef 
Gobernador quedaha, 
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ACCOTNY OF THE PERSONAL HABITS OF ATAHUALLPA ; EXTRACTED FROM THE 
_MS, OF PEDRO PIZARRU 


[This minute account of the appearance and habits of the captive Inca is of 
the most authentic character, coming as it oes from the pen of one who had 
the best opportunities of personal observation, during the monarch’s imprison- 
ment by his Conquerors. Pizarro’s MS. is among those recently given to the 
world hy the learned Academicians Salva and Barania.] 


Este Atabalipa ya dicho bora indio bien dispnesto, de buenu persons, de medianas canes, no 
erueso demasiady, hcrmesso de Rostro y grave en el, Jos ujus encarnizados, muy temido de los 
suyos. (Acuérdome que el Sefur de Guaylas le pidié licencia para yr a ver su ierta, y se la 
did, ddudole tiempo en que fuese y viniese Limitado. 'Tardose algo mas, y cuandy bulvio estandy 
yo presente, tlego con vn presente de fruta de le tierra, y Ilegado que fue 4 su presencia empego 
% temblar en tauta m avera que no se podia tener en los pies. El Atabalipa algo lo caveza vn 

uito y sonrrient! se Je hizo sea que se Muese.) Quando le sacaron d watar, todo Ja gente 
que avia en la plaz © le Jos naturales, yue avis barto, se prostearon por tierra, Hlexanlose Caer eu 
él suelo como Burracnos. ste indju se servia de sus mugeres por la horden que tengo ya 
dicha, sirviendole yna bermana diez dias 6 uchu com mucha cantidad de hijas de sefores que it 
estas hermanas servian, mudandose de ocho 4 ocho dias, Estus estavan siempre con el pare 
serville, que yudio no entrava dond' el estava, ‘Tenia muchos cacijues consize: estos estavin 
afuera en yn patio, yen Hamandy alguno entraya desealzo y donde el estavay ¥ si venia de 
fnera parte, avia de entrar descalzo y cargade con viu cargas ¥ quando su capitan Clutliew 
chima vino con Iernanilo Picarre y le entra a ver, entre asi come digo con von carga y dese alee 
se hecho 4 sus pies, y Horando se jos beso. Atabalipa con Rostro sereno le dixo: Seas 
jen venido alli, Challicuchima; queriendo dezir, Seas bieu venidg, Challicnchima, este yndiv 
se ponla en la caveza vous Hautes que sun vnat trengas hectius de lunas de colores, tle grosor de 
medio dedo y de anchor de yno, hecho deste va manera de corona y No con puntas, sine redtomla, 
de anchor de vna mano, que encaxava cu la caveza, y en la frente vra bora cossida en este 
auto, de anchor de vna mune, poco mas, de luna muy fiina de grave, cortads muy yaual metic 
por vnus cafutiros de oro muy sotilmente basta ba mitad: esta lang Wer hilada, y de los cana- 
‘tog abaxo destorcida, que hera lo que caya en La frente; que los canutiflos de ore bera jnanty 
towavan todo vl Hante yadicho. Cuyale esta borlu hasta encima de Jas cejas, de yn vedo de 
grusor, que Je tomava toda 1a frente; y todos estos sefores andavau tresquilades y los orejours 
tomo 4 sobre peine. Vestian Rupa amy delgada y uiuy blanda ellos y sus bhermanas que tenian 
por mugeres, y sus deudos, orejotics prineipales, ue se Ja davan los sefivres, y todos lus detoas 
vestian Ropa busta, Coniase ¢ chur la manta por encima de Ja cavega ¥ atabasela debajy 
de la barva, tapandose Jaa orejus: esto trala el por tapar yaa oreja que tenia rompida, que 
uando le prendieron los de Guasear se la quebraron. Bestiase este sefur Ropas muy delicudas, 
Tistando vn dia comiendo, qnestas sefloras ya dichas Ie Hevavan Ia comida ¥ s@ la ponian de- 
lante en ynos juncos verdes mnty delgados y peqnelius ; est iba setitado este seflor en yn duo de 
madera de altor de poco was de un palmo ; este duo hera de madera culorada muy linda, y te- 
nianle siempre tapado om vada manta muy delgada, aunque stuviese el] sentado en el: ests 
juncos va dichos le tendian siempre delatite quando queria comer, y alli Le yronian todes los 
manjares en oro, plata y Barro, y el que # el apetescia sefalaya se lu troxesen, ¥ tomondalo you 
Fefiora destas dichus se lo tenia en la mano mientras comia. Pues estando vu dia desta manera 
comiendo y yo presente, Hevando vive tajada del manjar Ala bova le cayo vna gota en el vestide 
que tenia puesto, y dando de mauo sla yodia se levanto ¥ sv entre i su aposente 4 vestir otre 
vestido, ¥ buelte saco vestido yna camisets y voa manta (pardo eseuro). Lleganidome yo pnes 
4 el le tentela manta que hera mas blauda que seda, y dixete + Yuga, de que ¢s este vestido 
tan bland? Fl me dixo, Es de vnos paiaros que andan de noche en [uerto Viejo y en Tumbex, 
boo muerden & 108 indios. Ventdo 4 aciararse dixo, que hera de pelo te murcieligos. Dinien- 
ole, que de donde se podria juutac tante murcielago? dixo, Aquellos perros de Tumbez y Pu- 
erto Viejo que avian de lier sino tomar destos para haver Ropa & wi padre ? Y es ansi questos 
iiireielagos de aquellas partes muerden de noche a los indios y @ espatioles y a cavallos, ¥ 
sucan tanta sangre ques cossa de misterio, y ansise averizity ser este stidu de lana de mureie~ 
Jagos, y ans ihera Ja color como cellos det vestide, que er Puerte Viejo y eu Tumbez y sus co- 
marcas ay gran cantidaddetlos. Pacs acontesciy wn dia que viniendose a quexar vn Indio que va 
espafiol, lomava vnos hestidos de Atabalipa, ¢l marquee me mando faesse yo a saver quien 
jera y Hamar al espufol para castigallo, El indio me Ieve u yn buliin donde avia gran canti- 
dad de petacas, porquel espanol ya bera ydo, diciendome que de alli avia tomado vn bestido det 
sefor; ¢ yo preguntandale que qne ferian aqnelias potacas, me mostro.algunas en que tenian 
todo aquello que Atabalipa avia Locade con Jas manos, y avia estado de pies, y vestidos que el 
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avia deshechudu 5 en vnas Jos junquillos que le hechavan delante # los a poe care en 

otras los guessus de las carnes 6 aves que comia, que ch avia tocado con las oe ee abe 

untslog de las muazareas de malix que avia tomado en * ago seaeen = : 4 Ps Sar coat 
h i vi 4 1 

deshechado: finalinente todo aquello que el avia tecalo. Pregun 4h 100 

aquello alli? Respondieronme, ane para Tioeact’ Pe is oe ee. Leeched bm = 

que lo que tocavan los sefores que heran bijos de 80 Re Ha doses neve wey prencient oe 

challo por el ayre, que nadie avia de tocar d ello, yen guar v 

Sdien wie lo soandays y rrecoxia de las mugeres que les servian. Estos sefiores dormian en el 

suelo en vnes colehones grandes de algoden : tenian vnas frecadas grandas de lanacon que ge cu- 

bijaban : y no @ visto en tude este Piro indio seimeiante Gb cste Atabalipa ni de su ferceidad ni 

ancbouided 


No. X%.~See p. 209, 
CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS OF MIE EXECUTION OF ATAHUALLPA, 


[The following notices of the execution of the Inca are from the hands of 
eye-witnesses ; for Oviedo, though not present himself, collected his particulars 
from those wha were. I give the notices here in the original. as the best 
authority for the account di this dismal tragedy. 


Pedro Pizarro, Descubrimiente y Cunoutsta de los Reynos deb Peru, HS, 


Acordaron pues los oficiales y Almagro que Atabalipa muriese, tratando entre si qne muerto: 
Atabalipa ge acababa el auto hecho acerca del tesuro, Pues dixeron al Marquez dou Francisco 
Pigatre que no convenia que Atabalipa biviese; porque si se soltava, S. Mag. perderia la tierra 
y tudos los espafioles serian muertos ; y < la verdad, si estu no fuera tratado con malicia, como 
esta dicho, tenian razon, porqne hera inmpusible soltandose poder ganar la tierra. Paes el 
tiarquez no quiso venir en ello, Visto esta lus oficiales hizieronte muchos rrequerimientos, 
yuniendole el servicio de 5. Mag, pur delante. Pues estando asi atravesose vn demonio de wna 
lengua que se dezia ffelipillo, vnu de los wuchachos que el marques avia levado 4 Espasa, que 
at presente here lengua, y andava enamorado de vna muger de Atabalipa, y por avella hizo 
entender al marquez que Atabalipa hazia gran junte deggente para matar lus espafioles en 
Caxas, Pues cabido el marquez esto premio a Chullicuchima que estava suelto y preguntandole 
per esta gente que dezia la lengna se juntavan, aunque negava y «tezia que no, él flelipillodezia 
4 la contra trastornando las palabras dezian 4 quien se preguntava este casso. Pues ¢ inarquez 
on Francises Pigarro acordu embiar & Soto 4 Caxas 4 saver si se bazia alli alguna janta de 
gente, porque cierto el marquez no quisiera matalle, Pues visto Almagro y los oficiales layda 
dv Suto apretaron sl marquez con muchos rrequirimientos, y Jo lengua por su parte que ayudaya 
con sus Tretrilecus, virieron é convencer al marquez que muriese Atabalipa, porgue cl marquez 
hera muy gelogo del eervicio de S, Mag. y ansi le hizieron temer, y contra su yoluntad sentencio 
i muerte @ Atabalipa mandando le diesen garvote, y despues de muerto le quemasen porque 
tenia las hermanas por mugeres. Cierta pocas leyes avian Jeido estos schores vi entendido, 
pues al infiel sin aver sido predicado le dayan esta sentencia. Pues el Atabalipa llorava y 
dezia que no Je matasen, que no abria yndio en la tierra que se meneasse sin su mandado, ¥ 
que presse le tenian, que de que temian? y que st lo avian por oro ¥ plata, que el daria dos 
tanto do lo que avia maudado. Yo vide llorar al marques de pesar por no podelle dar la vida, 
porque cierto temio lus requirimientos y el rrlezzo que avia en [a tierra si se sultava, Este 
Atabalips avia hecho entender 4 sus mugeres é yndios que si no le (uemavan el cuerps, aunque 
je matussen avia de bolver a ellos, que él sol Su padre Je rresucitaria, Pues sacandole & dur 
garrote 4 la plaza el padre fray Vicente de Balverde ya dicho le predico diziendole s2 tornase 
cristiano: y el dixo que si cl se tornava cristiano, ef le quermariun, y dixeronle wy no; y dixo 
que pues no le avian de quemar que queria ser baptize, y ansi fray Vicente le baptizo y le 
dieron garrote, y otro dia le enterraran en la yglesia que en Caxamalea tenjamos los espanoles, 
Esto se hizo antes que Sote bolviese 4 dar aviso de lo que Je hera mandado; y quando vino trixo 
Jur nueva no aver visto nada ni aver nada, de que al marquez le peso muche de avelle muerty, 
yal Soto mucho mas, porque dezia el, y tenia rrazon, que mejor ffuera embialle 4 Espaiia, y 
(pte el se ubligara d ponello en ta uiar: y cierto estu fuera lo mejor quecon este indio se pudiera 
Mazer, porqne quedar en ja tierra no convenia: tambien se entendio que no biviera muchos 
‘has, aunque le embiara, porque el hera mny regaludo y muy sedor. 


Relacion deb primes Descubrimicnte dela Costa y Mar det Sur, MS. 


Dando forma como se Nevaria Atabalipa de camino, y que cuardia se le ondria, yconsultando 
¥ tritundo ct scriamos parte para defeaderle en aquellos pases malos y ring si nos le quistesen 
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tomar los suyos: comenziise & decir y a certificur eutre los Indios, que el manudaba venir grand 
toultitudl de gente sobre nosotros : c=ta nueva se fue encendivndo tanto, que se tomo informacior 
de muchos sefores de ia tierra, que todos a una dijeron que era verdud, que el mandala venir 
sobre nosotros para que io salvasen, y nus mustusen si pudiesen, y que estaba toda la gente en 
cierta provincia ayuntada que ya venia de camino, ‘Tomada esta informacion, juntarénse el 
dicho Gobernador, y Almagro, y los Oficiales de S. Mag. no estando ahi Hernando Pizarre, 
porque ya era partido para Espafia con alguua parte del quiuto de S. Mag. y 4 darle noticia y 
nueva de loacuecida; y resimicronse, sunque contra voluntud del dicho Gobernador, que nunca 
estubo bien en ello, que Atabalipa, pues quebrantaba la puz, y queria hacer traicion y t aher 
gentes para matarc los cristianes, muriese, porque com su muerte cesaria ‘odo, y se allauaria 
it tierra: & lo coal bubo contrarios pareceres, y la mas de la gente se puso en defender que no 
muriese ; al cabo iusistiendo mucho en su muerte el dicho Capitan Almagro, y dando muchas 
razones por qué debia morir, el fue muerto, aunque para él no fie mmerte, sino vida, porque 
muriG cristiano, ee de creer que se fué al ciclo, Publicado por toda la tierra su muerte, la 
frente comun y de pueblos venian donde el dicho Gobernader estaba &@ dar Ja obediencia a 8. 
Mag.; pero los ecapitanes y gente de guerra que estaban en Xauxa y en el Cuzco, antes se 
rehicieron, y no quisieron venice de paz. Aqui acaecid Ja cosa mas estrafia que se ba visto en 
el mundo, que yu vi por wis ojos, y fué; que estande en lo iglesia cantando Los oficivs de 
difuntos & Atabalipa, presente el cuerpo, Hegaron vicrtus sefiuras bermanas y mugeres suyas, ¥ 
otros privades con grand estrvendo, tal que impidierun el obicio, y dijeron que les hicies:e 
aquella fiesta muy mayor, porque era custuubre cuandy cl grad sedor woria, que tados 
aqitelios que bien le querian, se enterrasen yivos con ¢l: 4 los cuales se les respondio, que 
Atabalipa habia muertu como cristiano, y como tal le hucian ayuel oficio, que no se Labia de 
hacer lo que ellos pedian, que era mny mal hecho y contra cristianidad ; que se fuesen de alli, 
yono les estorbasen, y se le dejasen enterrar, y ansi se fueron & sua aposentos, y se aborcarun 
tcdoe ellos y ellos. Las cosas que pasaron en estos dias, y los extremes y Hautos de la vente 
cun muy lirgas y prolijas, y por eso no se din aqui, 


Oviedo, Historia general de laz Indias, MS., Tih, 46, cap. 22, 


nando el Marques Don Francisco Pizarro tubo preso al gran Rey Atabaliva le aconsejaron 
hombres faitos de buen entendimiente, que le matase, 6 el oho gana, porque como se_vieron 
cargados de oro, parécivies que uracrta aquel SeHer lo podian poner mas ai su salvo en Espana 
donde quisiecen ¢ dejando la tierra, y que asinitme Sserian mas parte para se sustener en ell 
sin aquel escrupuloso impediments, que no conservanidose la vida de un Principe tan grande, ¢ 
tun temido @ acatado de sus nuturales, y en todus aquellas partes; € la esperietcia ba mustrado 
caaa mal acordado é peor fecho fue tou lo que contra Atubaliva se Live despmes de su prision 
en le quitar Ja vida, con la cual detous de deservirse Dios quitaron al Emperador nuestro Senor, 
é Glos mismos Espafoles que en aqnellas partes se Lutron, y & los que en b-pana uriarn, 

ue entonees vivian y & los que aora viven € nacenin innumerables tesoros, que aguel Principe 
Daairat éninguno de sus vasallos se mobiera ni alterara como se alterarou 6 revelaron en 
faltando su Persona. Notorio es que cl Gobernador le useguré la vida, y sin que Le diese tal 
seguro ¢l sc le tenia, pues ningun Capitan puede disponer sin licencia de su Rey y Sefior de la 
Persona del Principe que tiene preso, cuyo es de derecho, cuanto mas que Atabaliva dijo al 
Marques, que si algun Cristianv matasen los Yudios, 6 le hiciesxen el menor dane del mundo, 
“que creyese que por su mandado lo hacta, y que cuando eso fuese le matase 6 hiviese del lo que 
quisiese ; ¢ que tratandole bien él le chaparia las paredes de plata, é le wllanaria 1as Sierras & 
los montes, @ le daria acl, 6 4 los Cristianos cuanto oro quisiesen, é que desto no tubiese duda 
alguna; yen pagu do sus ofrecimicntos cnvendidas pajas se las ponian en los pies ardiendo, 
porgue digese que traicion era la que tenia ordenada contra los Cristianos, é inventande & 
‘fubricando contra el falsedades, le levantaron que Jos queria matar, é todo aquello fue mdeado 
por malos e por la inadvertencia é mal Couseju del Gohornador, 6 comenzaron 4 le hacer proceso 
tal compuesto ¥ peor escrito, seyendo uno de los Adalides Un inquieto, desasusegado & desho- 
nesto Clerigo, y un Escribano faite de conciencia, é de mala habilidad, y otros tales que en la 
wmuldad concurrieron, é asi mal fundado el libelo se concluyo & sabor de difiados paladares, 
como se dijo en el Capitulo catorce, no acordandose que le habian enchido Jas casas de are & 
plata, é le habian tomado sus mugeres é repartidolas en sa presencia é wsubun ie ellas en sus 
‘adulterios, € en lo que les placia 4 aquellos aquien Jas dieron; y como les parecié 4 los culpados 
que tales ofensas no eran de olvidar, ¢ que merecian que el Atabaliva les diese la recompensa 
eomo sus obras eran, asentosclés en el animo un temor é enemistad con él entrafiable; € por 
salir de tal cnidado é sospecha le ordenaron la muerte por aquello que 6 no hizo nt pensé. 
de ver aqnesto algunos Espafioles comeiides aquieu pesaba que tan grande deservicio se hick 
4& Dios y al Emperador mestro Seior; y aunque tun grande ingratitud se perpetraba é tan 
gsefalada maldad-se cometia como matar i un Principe tan grande sin culpa, FE viendo que le 
traian & colacion susdelitos é crucldades pasadas, que c) habia usado entre sus Yndies y 
enemigos en el ticimpo pasado, de Je ‘wat ningune era Juez, sino Dios; queriendo saber la 
verdad é por excusar tan notorius Cis como se esperaban que habian de proceder matando 
quel Seftor se oftecieron cince bidalyos de ir en persons ‘saber y ver si venia aquella gente de 
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querey que los fdsos iuventuves © sus mentirosas espias pollicabun, dav eu los Cristianos; en 
fin el Goberuador (que tambien se puede creer qne era engaiade) Jo obo por bien; @ fueron el 
Cupitan Hernando de Soto, ef Capitan Rodrigo Orgaiz, 6 Pedro Orsiz, ¢ Mignel de Estete, é Lope 
Veleg a ver e508 enemigos que decian que venian; & el Gobernador Jes iG una Gulia 6 Espia, 
qne decia que subia donde estaban, é a dos dias de camino se despeio la guia de un riseo, que 
To supo tauy bier hacer el Hiablo para que cl dato fuese mayor; pero aquellos cinco de cuballo 
que be dicho pasaron wlelante basta que lleguron al lugar donde se decian que babian de ballar 
el egecvito coutrario, 6 no hallaron huobre de guerra, ni con armas algunas, sino todos de paz; 
EG annque no ibay Siny esos pocos cristiames que es dicho les hicieron mucha fiesta por donde 
andubicron, 6 les dicron todo lo que les pidicron de lo que tenia para ellos @ sus criudus, € 
Yiidios de eerviciv que Hevaban; por manera que viendo que era borla, 6 wuy uotoria wentira 
& falsedad palpable, s¢ tornaron i Cujamalea dunde el Gobernadur estaba; el cual ya habia 
fechu movir al Privcipe Atabaliva se que la historia lo ha contwl>s & come ilegaron al Gober- 
vader hallaronle mostrands mucho sentimieata con uu gran sombrero de tieltro puesto en lu 
cabeza por lute & muy ¢alidu sobre los ojos, é ledigeron: Sehor, muy mal Io ha fecho V, 51, y 
fuera juste que fuera ius alendidus para que sapierades que e3 muy gran traicion la yue ec le 
levanté a Atabaliva, porque ningun hombre de guerra bay en el Campo, ni le hallumos, sino 
tude de paz, é may buen tratamiento que uo ge nos hizo eu todo lo que Labemos andado. El 
Robermaduy respondis 6 les diio: Ya veo que me han engafiado ; desde & povos dias sabida esta 
verdad, & murmurandose de la crueldad que con aquel Principe se usi, vinferon 4 mulag 
palabras cl Gobernador y fray Vicente de Valverde, y el Tesorero Riquelme, é & cada uno de 
ellos devia que el otru lu Labia fecho, é se desminticron unos @ otros mnuchas veces, oyendo 
THuchos su rencilla, 


No, Xf—BSee p, 237. 


OUNTRACT BETWEEN PIZARRO AND ALMAGRO, MS; DATED AT CUZCO, 
JUNE 12, 1535. 


[This agreement between these two celebrated captains, in which they bind 
themselves by solemn oaths to the observance of what would seem to be 
yeqnired by the most common principles of honesty and honour, is too cha- 
racteristic of the men aud the times to be omitted. The original exists in the 
archives at Simancas. | 


Nos Do Francisco Pizarro, Adelaotudo, Capitan General y Governador por 8, M. en estos 
Reynos de la Nueva Castilla, é Du Diego de Almagro, asimiamo Governador por 8. M, en la 
provincia de Luledu, deeiwos : que por que mediante la intima amistad y compafiia que entre 
hesotros con tarite amor ba pertuaniccido, y queriendolo Divs Naestro Sefior bucer, ha sido parte 
y cabsa que cl Ewperudor ¢) Rey nuestro Setioy haya recevido sefaladus servicios con la 
conquista, sujecion ¢ poblucion destas provincias y tlerras, é alrayendo 4 la conversion y camina 
de nuestra Santa Fee Cutolica tanta imuchedumbre de mnficles, é confiande S, M. que durante 
nnestra amistad y compatia su real patrimonio sera acrecentado, & asi por tener este intento 
como por los servicios pasadus, 5, M. Catolica tube por bien de conceder & mi el dicho De 
Prancisen Pizarro Ia governacion de estos macbus Reynos, y 4 mi el dicho Dn Diege de Almagro 
liguvernacion de Ja provincia de Ts », Ue las quales mereedes qne de su Real libernlidad 
henios recevido, resulta tan nuebs oblizscion, que perpetnamente nuestras vidas y patrimonios, 
y de los que de nos deceniicren on sa Real servicio s¢ gasten y cousuman, y para que esto mas 
seguro y mejor efecto haya y la confianza de 8. M. por nuestra parte no fallezca, penunciando ba 
Ley que cerea de los tales juramentos dispose, prometewmos & jnramos eu presencia de Dios 
Nuestro “ehor, ante cuyo acatamiento estamos, de guardar y cumplir bien v enteramente, y sin 
cabtela ni otro eutendimiento alguno Jo espresado y contenido en lus cupitulos siguientes, é 
suplicamos & sn infinita bondad que i qualquier de nos que fnere en contrario de lo ast conve. 
nidlo, con tato tiger de justicia permita la perdicion de su anima, fn y mal acavamiento de su 
sida, destraicion y pentimiente de su familia, honrras y bacienda, porque como quebrantador 
le su fev, la qual el uno al otro y el otro nos damos. y no temerosus de su acatumiento, reciva 
del tal justa venganza: y lo que por parte de cata uno de nosotros Juramos y prometemes es lo 
siguiente, 

Primevamente que nnestra amistad é compahia s¢ conserve mantenga para en adelante con 
anal amor y voluntad que hasta el dia presente entre nosotros ha habido, no ta alterando ni 
quebrantando por algunos intereses, cobdicias, ni ambicion de qualesquicra honrras € oficies, 
situ que hermanablemente entre nosotros se comuniqne ¢ seamos parcioneres en todo el bien 
que Dios Nuestre Schor nos quiera hacer, ’ 
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Mlrost, decimoes so cargo del juremento & promesa que hacemos, que pinghun de nesotras 
calumniara ni procurara cosa algiina que en dafio o menes cabo de su honrma, vida y hacienda 
al otro pueda subceder ni venir, wi dello sera cabsa por vias directas ni indirectes por si propio 
Ni por otra persona tacita ni espresumente cobsandelo ni permitiendolo, antes procurara tudo 
bien y honrra y trabajara de se lo Negar y adquirir, y evitando todas perdidas y dafos que se Ie 
puedan recrecer, no siendo de la otra parte uvisaco, 

Otvosi : juramos de mantener, guarder y cumplir lo que entre nos otros esta capitulado, 4 lo 
qual a) preseute nos referimos, é qite por via, causa ni mana elgune nineune de nesotros vera 
en contrario ni en quevrantaniento dello, ni hard diligencia, protestacion ni Reclamacion 
pian ss que si alguna oviere fecha, se aparta 6 desiste de ella é La renuncia so cargo del dicho 

uTamento, 

Otrosi : juramos ~~ juntamente ambos &@ dos, y no el uno sin el otro, informaremos y 
escrivirenos aS. M. las co-as que segun nuestro parecer mejor 4 su Real servicio convengan, 
suplicaudole, infurmandole de todo aquelio con que mas su catolica conciencia se descargue, ¥ 
estas provincias y Keynos mas y niejor se conserven y goviernen, ¥ que ne babra relacion 
particular por ninguny de nesutros hecha en fraude 4 cabtela y con intento de dusar y enpecer 
al otro, pracurando para si, pusponiendo el servicin de Nuestro Sefer Dies y de S. ML, y en 
qnebrantamiento de nuestra amistad y compaiila, y asimismno no perwitira qne sea hecho por 
otra Whore bana persona, dicho ni comunicado, ni lo peruita ni consienta, sino que teda se haga 
munifestamente entre ambos, porque se conozea mejur cb celo que de servir 2 5S. M, tenemos, 
jues de uuestra amistad é compatia Cinta contianza ba mostrado. 

Yten: jnramos que todos los proveclios é intereses que se nos recrecieren asi de Ine que ye Du 
Francisco Pizarro oviere y adquiriere en esta governacton por qualquler vias y cablises, come los 
otros que yo Tm Diego de Aliwagro he de haber en la conquista y desenbrimiento quc r) nombre 
¥ por mandado de $5. M. hago, lo traeremos manifiestamente & monton y collucien, por manera 
qne lt compafia que en este caso teneines hecha permanezea, y en cella no baya fwude, eabtela 
1.1 engado alguno, € que los gustoz qne por ambos & qualquier de nos se obieren de hacer se 
aga moderada y discretamente conforme, y proveyendo G la vecesidad que se ofrecicre evitando 
lu eseesivo y superfino socorrienda ¥ proveyende & to neeesario, 

Todo lo qual segnn en la forme que dicho esta, es uuestra voluntad de lo asi gnardar y 
cumplir so cargo del juramento que asi tenemos fecho, poniendo i Nuestro Seior Dios por Juez 
y dau gloriosa Madre Suutn Maria com todes los Santos por testigos, y por que sea notorio a 
todos los que aqui juramos y prometemos, lo firmamos de nuestros nombres, siendo presentes 
Por testigus ef Licenciado Hernando Caldera 'leniente General de Gavernador en estes Reynus 
por el dicho Seiior Governador, é Francisco Pineda Capellan de su Seforia, é Antonto Pieato su 
Seeretario, @ Antonio Tellez de Gruman vy ef Doctor Diego de Lonisa, el qual dicha juramente 
fue fecho en la gran Cibdad del Cuzeu en la casa del dicho Governador TH Diego Dalmagro, 
estando diciendo misa el Padre Bartolome de Segovia Clerigo, deapmes de dicho el pater noste 
ponicnde los dichos Governadapes Ins mans derecliaa encima de) Aca consagrada 4 12 de Ju 
de 1535 afios.—Franelscu Pizarro.—El Adelantado Diego Dalmagro—Testigos e} Liceneiade 
Hernando Caldera—Antonio Tellez de Guzman, 

Yo Antonio Picado Excrivano de S. M, doy fee que fui testigo y me halle preseute al dicho 
juramento é solenidad fecho por los dichios Governadores, y yo saqué este trustade del vriginal 
que queda en mi poder como secretario del Seiior Governador 1) lrancieco Pizurro, en fee de lo 
qual firmé aqui nombre. Wecho ex la gran Cibdad del Cuzeo & 12 divs del mes de Julio de 195 
aiios. Antonio Picado Eseribiano le S. M. 


No, XII.—8ee p. 29. 


LETTER FROM THE YOUNGER ALMAGRO TO THE ROVAD AUDIENCE OF PANAMA, 
MS.3 DATED AT LOS REYES [Lima], uty 14, 1541, 


(This document, coming from Almagro himself, is valuable as exhibiting 
the best apology for his conduct, and, with due allowance for the writer's 
position, the best account of his proceedings. The original—whieh was 
transcribed by Munoz for his collection—is preserved in the archives at 
Simancas.] 


Maul magnificos Seflores,—Ya Vs Mrda. havran sabide ¢f estado en que he estado despues 
que fué desta vide ef Adelantade Don Diego de Almagro mi pare, que Dios tenga en ci Cielo, 
Fcome quedé debajo de ta vara del Murqnés Don Francisco Pizarro, i creo yo que pues son 
dotorias las motestias i malos tratamicutus que me hicieron i la pecesidad en que me tenian a 
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vn rincon de mi casa sin tener otro remedio sino el de S. M. a quien ocarri que me lo diese 
como Senor agradecido de quien yo lo esperava pagando los servicios tan grandes que mi padre 
le hizo de tan gran ganancia ¢ acrecentamiento para su Real Corona, no hay necesidad de 
contarlas, i por eso no las contaré, i dejaré lo pasado i vendré é dar & V s Mrds. cuenta de lo 
presente, é diré que aunque me llegava al alma verme tan_afligido, acordandome del manda- 
miento que mi padre me dejé que amase el servicio de S. M. i questava en poder de mis 
enemigos; sufria mas de lo que mi juicio bastava, en especial ser cada dia quien 4 mi padre 
quité la vida, i havian escurecido sus servicios por manera que dél ni de mi no havia memoria 5 
icomo la Enemistad quel Marques me tenia é & todos is amigos ¢ criados fuese tan cruel i 
mortal, i sobre mi sucediese, quiso efetualla por la ‘medida con que la us6 con mi padre, 
estando siguro en mi casa, gimiendo mi necesidad, esperando el remedio i mercedes que de 8, 
M, era razon que yo alcanzase, muni confiado de gozurles, haciendo & S. M. servicios como yo lo 

= fui informado quel Marques trataba mi prendimiento i fin, determinado que no quedase 
1 mundo quien la muerte de mi padre le pidiese, y acordandome que para darsela hallaron 
tigos 4 su voluntad, asi mismo.los hallaron para mi, por manera que padre i hijo 
fueran por vn juicio juzgados. Por no dejar mi vida en alvecdrio tan diabolico 1 desatinado, 
temiendo la muerte, determinado de morir defendiendo mi vida i honra, con los criados 
de mi padre i amigos, acordé de entrar en sucasa i prenderle para escusar mayores 
daios, pues el Juez de S. M. ya venia i 4 cada uno hiciera justicia, i el Marques como 
persona culpada en la defensa de su prision é persona armada para ello hizo tanto que por 
dicha suya fué herido de yna herida de que murié luego, i puesto que como hijo de padre 
si quien el bavia muerto lo podia recibir por venganza, ine peso tan estraamente que todos 
conocieron en mi mui gran diferencia, i por ver que estava tan poderoso i acatado como era 
razon no hovo hombre viendolo en mitad del dia que echase mano it espada para ayuda suya ni 
despues hay hombre que por el responda: parece que se hizo por juicio de Divs i por su volun- 
tad, porque mi deseo no era tan largo que se estendiese « mas de conservar mi vida en tanto 
aquel juez llegava; 6 como vi el hecho procuré antes que la cosa mas se encendiese en el 
pueblo i que cesasen esecucion de prisiones de personas que ambas opiniones havian siguido 
questaban afrontadas, i cesasen crueldades, é huviese justicia que lo estorvase é castigase, € se 
tomase cabeza que en nombre de S. M. hiciese justicia é@ governase la tierra, pareciendo d la 
republica é comunidad de su Cibdad é oficiales de S. M. que por los servicios de mi padre e por 
haver él descubierto é ganado esta tierra me pertenecia mas justamente que @ otro la governa- 
cion della, me pidieron por Govecnador i dentro de dos horas consultado é negociado con el 
Cabildo, fui recibido en amor i conformidad de toda la republica: Asi qued6 todo en paz i tan 
asentados i serenos los animos de todos, que no hovo mudanza, i todo esta pacifico, i los pueblos 
en la misma conformidad i justicia que han estado, icon el ayuda de Dios se asentard cada dia 
la paz tan bien que de todos sea obedecida por sefora, i S. M. seri tambien servido como es 
razon, como se deve: porque acabadas son las opiniones é parcialidades, é yo é todos preten- 
demos la poblacion de la tierra i el descubrimiento della, porque los tiempos pasados que se 
nan gastado tan mal con alborotos que se han ofrecido, é descuidos que ha habido, agora se 
ganen é se alcancen i cobren, i con este presupuesto esten Vs Mrds. ciertos que estd el Perit 
en sosiego, i que las riquezas se descubriran é irdn 4 poder de S. M. mas acrecentadas i multi- 
plicadas que basta aqui, ni havré mas pasion ni movimiento sino toda quietud, amando el 
servicio de S. M. i su, obidiencia, aprovechando sus Reales rentas: Suplico @ Vs Mrds. pues 
el caso parece que lo hizo Dios i no los hombres, ni yo lo quise asi como Dios lo hizo por su 
juicio secreto, 6 como tengo dicho la tierra esta sosegada, i todos en paz; Vs Mrds. por el 
presente manden suspender qualquiera novedad, pues la tierra se conservardé como esta, é sera 
S. M. mui servido; @ despues que toda la gente que no tienen vecindades las tengan, é otros 
vayan i poblar @ descubrir, podrin proveer lo que conviniere, i es tiempo que la tierra 
{spafoles i naturales no reciban mas alteracion, pues no pretenden sino sosiego i quietud, i 
poblar la tierra i servir & S. M. porque con este deseo todos estamos i estaremos, i de otra 
manera crean Vs Mrds, que de nuevo la tierra se rebue ve é inquieta, porque de las cosas 
pasadas vnos i otros han pretendido cada vno su fin, 6 sino descansan de los trabajos que han 
padecido con tantas persecuciones de buena ni de mala perdiendose no terna S. M. della cu enta, 
é los naturales se destruirfan é no asentardn en sus casas é perecerfn mas de los que han 
perecido; @ conservar estos é conservar la tierra i los vecinos i moradores della todo es vno; i 
}ues en tanta contormidad yo tengo la tierra @ cou voluntad de todos fui eligido por Gover- 
nador, porque mas obidiencia haya, é la justicia mas acatada sea, i entiendan que me ban de 
acatat i obedecer en tanto que S. M. otra cosa manda, porque de Jo pasado yo le embio aviso; 
Suplico 4 V+ Mrds. manden despachar desa Audiencia Real vna cedula para que todos me 
vbedezcan i tengan por Governader, porque asi mas sosegados terndn todos los animos i mas 
i mejor se hard cl servicio de S. M. i terna4 mas paz la tierra, é confundirse han las voluntades 
que se quisieren levantar contra esto; é sino lo mandasen V's Mrds, proveer en tanto que 8. M. 
declara su Real Voluntad, podrfa ser que por parte de alguna gente que por acd munca faltan 
mas amigos de pasiones que de razon, que se levantase algun escandalo de que Diosi S. M. 
fuesen mas deservidos: Nuestro Sefor las mui magnificas personas de Vs Mrds. guarde tan 
prosperamente como desean: destos Reyes 4 14 de julio de 1541 alos. Beso las manos de Vs 
Mrds., Don Diego de Almagro. 
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No, XIII.—See p. 311. 


LETTER FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OF AREQUIPA TO THE EMPEROR CHARLES 
@HE FIFTH, MS.; DATED AT SAN JUAN DE LA FRONTERA, SEPTEMBER 


24, 1542. 


[The stout burghers of Arequipa gave efficient aid to the royal governor in 
his contest with the younger Almagro ; and their letter, signed by the muni- 
cipality, forms one of the most authentic documents for a history of this civil 
war. ‘The original is in the archives at Simancas.] 


S. C. C. M.—Aunque de otros muchos terné V. M. aviso dv la vitoria que en ventura de V. M. 
i buena deligencia i animo del Governador Vaca de Castro se ovo del tivano Don Diego de 
Almagro é sus secazes, nosotros el Cabildo i vecino de Arequipa le queremos tambien dar, 
porque como quien se hallé en el peligro, podremos contar de la verdad como paso. 

Desde Xauxa hicimos relacion i V. M. de todo lo sucedido hasta entonses, ide los prepara- 
mientos quel Governador tenia proveidos para la guerra de alli. Sali6 con toda la gente en 
orden ise vino « esta Cibdad de San Joan de la Frontera, donde tuvimos nuevas como el traidur 
de Don Diego de Almagro estava en la provincia de Bilcas, que es onze leguas desta Cibdad, 
que venia determinado con su daiiada intencion 4 darnos la batalla, En este comedio vino 
Lope Diaquez del real de los traidores, i did al Governador una carta de Don Diego, i otra de 
‘doze Capitanes mui desvergonzados de fieros i amenazas; i el Governador con zelo de que no 
oviese tantas muertes entre los vasallos de V. M. como siempre fué su intento de ganar el juego 
por maiia, acordé de tornarles a enbiar al dicho Lope Ydiaquezi 4 Diego de Mercado Fator de la 
nueva Toledo, para ver si los podian reducir iatraer al servicio de V, M. i fueron tan mal rescibi- 
dos que quando escaparon con las vidas se tuvieron por bien librados. La respuesta que les 
dieron fué que no querian obedecer Jas provisiones reales de V. M. sino darle la batalla, i luego 
alzaron su real i caminaron para nosotros. Visto esto ec] Governador sacé su real deste pueblo 
icamin6 contra ellos dos leguas, donde supo, que los traidores estavan A tres, en un asiento 
fuerte i comodo para su artilleria. El governador acordé de los guardar alli, donde le toms la 
voz, porque era llano i lugar fuerte al nuestro proposito, Como esto vieron los traidores, sabado 
que se contaron diez i seis de setiembre, se levantaron de donde estavan, i caminaron por lo alto 
de la sierrai vinieron una legua de nosotros, isus corredores vinieron 4 ver nuestro asiento. 
Luego el Governador provio que por una media loma fuese un Capitan con cinquenta arcabu- 
cero, i otro con cinquenta lanzas % tomar lo alto, i sucedio tambien que sin ningun riesgo se 
tomé, i luego todo elexercito de V. M. lo subié. Visto esto, los enemigos que estarian tres quartos 
de legua, procuraron de buscar campo donde nos dar la batalla, i asi le tomaron i su proposito 
i asentaron su artilleria i concertaron sus esquadrones, que eran ducientos i treinta de cavallo, 
en que venian cinquenta hombres de armas : la infanteria eran ducientos arcabuzcros i ciento 
i cinquenta piqueros, todos tan lucidos é bien armados, que de Milan no pudieran salir mejor 
aderezados : el artilleria cran seis medias culebrinas de diez « doze pies de largo, que echavan 
de bateria una naranja: tenian mas otros seis tiros medianos todos de fruslera, tan bien adere- 
zados i con tanta municion, que mas parecia artilleria de Ytalia que no de Yndias. El Gover- 
nador vista su desverguenza, la gente mui en orden, despues de haver hecho los razonamientos 
que convenian, diciendonos que viesemos la desverguenza que los traidores tenian i el gran 
desacato & la corona Real, caminé 4 ellos, i legando 4 tiro donde su artilleria podia aleanzar, 
jugo Inego en nosotros, que la nuestra por ser mui pequeia é ir caminando, no nos podimos 
‘tprovecbar della de ninguna cosa, i asi la dexamos por popa = matarnos hian antes que llegase- 
nos 4 romper con ellos mas de 30 hombres, i siempre con este dafio que rescebiamos, camina- 
mos hasta nos poner 4 tiro de arcabuz, donde de una parte i de otra jugaron i se bizo de 4 mas 
partes arto daiio, ilo mas presto que nos fue posible porque suartilleria ann nos echava algunas 
pelotas en nuestros esquadrones, cerramos con ellos, donde duré la batalla de lanzas, porras, i 
cespadas mas de una grande hora; fué tan renida i porfiada que despues de la de Rebena no se 
ha visto entre tan poca gente mas cruel batalla, dunde hermanos 4 hermanos, ni deudos & deudos, 
ni amigos & amigos no se davan vida uno otro. Finalmente como Mevasemos Ja justicia de 
nuestra parte, nuestro Senor en ventura de Y. M. nos dié vitoria, i en el dennedo con que 


acometio el Governador Baca de Castro el qual estava sobresaliente con treinta de cavallo, 
Jas armas con su encomienda descubierta 


armado en blanco con una ropilla de brocado sobre 1 
en los pechos, contra el qual estavan conjurados muchos de los traidores, pero él como cavallero 
se leg'mostré i defendié tan bien, que para hombre de su edad i profesion, estamos espan- 
tados de lo que hizo i trabajo, i como Tompié con sus sobresalientes, lucgo desampararon el 
campo i conseguimes gloriosa vitoria, la qual estuvo barto dudes, porque si cramos en numero 
ciento mas qne ellos, en escoger el campo i artillerit i bombres de armas i arcabuzes. nos 
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tenian doblada ventaja. Fué bien sangrienta de entramas partes, isila noche no cerrara tan 
presto, V. M. quedara bien satisfecho destos traidores, pero lo que no se pudo entonses hacer, 
abora el Governador lo bace, desquartizindo cada dia 4 los que se escaparon : murleron en la 
batalla de los nuestros el capitan Per Alvarez Holguin i otros sesenta cavalleros i Hidalgos; i 
estiin eridos de muerte Gomez de Tordoyai el Capitan Peranzures i otros mas de ciento. De 
Jos traidores murieron ciento é cinquenta. i mas de otros tantos eridos ; presos estiin mas de 
ciento i cinquenta: Don Diego i otros tres capitanes se escaparon : cada, ora se traen presos; 
esperamos que un dia se habra Don Diego & las manos, porque los Yndios como villanos de 
Ytalia los matan i traen presos. V. M. tenga esta vitoria en gran servicio, porque puede creer 
que agora se acabé de ganar esta tierra i ponerla debaxo del cetro Real de V. M. i que esta ha 
sido verdadera conquista i pacificacion della, i asi es justo que V. M. como gratisimo Principe 
gratifique i haga mercedes 4 los que se_ladieron; ial Governador Baca de Castro perpetuarle 
en ella en entramas governaciones no dividiendo nada dellas porque no hai otra batalla, i 4 los 
soldados i vecinos que en ella se hallaron, remunerarles sus trabajos i perdidas, que han resci- 
Dido por reducir estos Reinos & la Corona Real de V. M. i mandando castigar & los vecinos que 
oyendo la voz Real de V. M. se quedaron en sus casas grangeando sus repartimientos i haciendas, 
porqne gran sin justicia seria, Sacra M. que bolviendo nosotros & nuestras casas pobres i mancos 
de guerra de mas de un afio, hallasémos 4 los que se quedaron sanos i salvos i ricus, i que 4 ellos 
no se les diese pena ni 4 nosotros premio ni galardon, i esto seria ocasion para que si otra vez 
oviese otra rebelion en esta tierra 6 en otra, no acudiesen al servicio de V. M. como seria razon 
i somos obligados. Todos tenemos por cierto, quel Governador Baca de Castr» lo hard asi, i que 
en nombre de V. M. 4 los que le han servido hara mercedes, i:t los que no acudieron i servir a 
V.M. castigara. S.C. C. M. Dios todo poderoso acreciente la vida de V. M. dandole vitoria 
contra sus enemigos, porque sea acrescentada su santa fee, amen. De San Joan de la Frontera 
424 de septiembre de 1542 aiios.—Besan las manos i pies de V. M. sus leales Vasallos,—Her- 
nando de Silva,—Pedro Pi¢arro,—Lucas Martinez,—Gomez de Leon,—Hernando de Torre,— 
Jone de Alarcon,—Juan de Arves,—Juan Flores,—Juan Ramirez,—Alonso Buelte,—Melchior 
de Ceryantes,—Martin Lopez,—Juan Crespo,—Francisco Pinto,—Alonso Rodriguez Picado, 


No. XIV.—See p. 401. 


PROCESS CONTAINING TIE SENTENCE OF DEATH PASSED ON GONZALO PIZARRO, 
AT XAQUIXAGUANA, APRIL 9, 1548. 


(This instrument is taken from the origina: manuscript of Zarate’s Chronicle, 
which is still preserved at Simancas. Muiioz has made several extracts from 
this MS., showing that Zarate’s history, in its printed form, underwent con- 
siderable alteration, both in regard to its facts and the style of its execution. 
The printed copy is prepared with more consideration ; various circumstances, 
too frankly detailed in the original, are suppressed ; and the style and dis- 
position of the work show altogether a more fastidious and practised hand. 
These cireumstances have led Muiioz to suppose that the Chronicle was sub- 
mitted to the revision of some more experienced writer before its publication ; 
and a correspondence which the critic afterwards found in the Recorial, he- 
tween Zarate and Florian d’Ocampo, leads to the inference that the latter 
historian did this kind oftice for the former. But, whatever the published 
work may have gained as a literary composition, as a book of reference and 
authority it falls behind its predecessor, which seems to have come without 
much premeditation from the author, or, at least, without much calculation of 
consequences. Indeed, its obvious value for historical uses led Mufioz, in a 
note endorsed on the fragments, to intimate his purpose of copying the whole 
jnanuscript at some future time.] 


Vista € entendida por Nos el Mariscal Francisco de Albarado, Maestre de Campo deste Real 
rxercito, el Licenciado Andres de Cianca, Oidor de 8. M. destos Reinos, é snbdelegados por el 
saui Jlustre Sefior el Licenciado Pedro de la Gazca del Conscjo de S. M. de laSanta Inquisicion, 
Tresidente destos Reinos ¢ provincias del Pert, para lo infra escripto la notoriedad de los 
muchos graves  atroces delitos que Gonzalo Pizarro ha cometido é consentido cometer 4 los 
que le han seguido, despues que 4 estos Reinos ha venido el Visorrey Blasco Nufiez Vela, en 
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deservicio ¢ desacato de S, M. é de su preminencia é corona Real, é contra la natural obligacion é 
fidelidad que como su vasallo tenia é devia 4 su Nei ¢ senor natural é de personas particulares, los 
quales pur ser tan notorios del dicho no se requiere orden ni tela de juicio, mayormente que 
muchos de los dichos delitos consta por confesion del dicho Gonzalo Pizarro é la notoriedad por la 
informacion que se ha tomado, é que combiene para la pacificacion destos Reinos é exemplo 
con brevedad hacer justicia del dicho Gonzalo Pizarro. 

Fallamos atento lo susodicho junta la dispusicion del derecho, que devemos declarar é decla- 
yamos el dicbo Gonzalo Pizarro haver cometido crimen lacsae Majestatis contra la corona Real. 
Despafia en todos los grados é causas en derecho contenidas despues que 4 estos Reinos vino el 
Virrey Blasco Nufiez Vela, é asi le declaramos é condenamos al dicho Gonzalo Pizarro por trai- 
dor, é haver incurrido é1 é sus descendientes nacidos despues quel cometié este dicho crimen é 
traicion los por linea masculina hasta Ja segunda genéracion, é por la femenina hasta la primera, 
en la infamia é inabilidad é inabilidades, é como 4 tal condenamos al dicho Gonzalo Pizarro ew 
pena de muerte natural, la qual le mandamos que sea dada en la forma siguiente : que sea sacado. 
de la prision en questé cavallero en una mula de silla atados pies é manos é traido publica- 
mente por este Real de S. M. con voz de pregonero que manifieste su delito, sea llevado al: 
tablado que por nuestro mandado esta fecho en este Real, é alli sea apeado é cortada la cabeza 
por el pescueso, é despues de muerta naturalmente, m ndamos que la dicha cabeza sea llevada 
a la Ciudad de los Reyes como ciudad mas principal destos Reinos, é sea puesta é clavada en el 
rollo de la dicha Ciudad con un retulo de letra gruesa que diga, Esta es la cabeza del traidor de 
Gonzalo Pizarro que se hizo justicia del en el valle de Aquixaguana donde dié la batalla campal 
contra el estandarte Real queriendo defender su traicion é tirania; ninguno sea osado de Ja 
quitar de aqui so pena de muerte natural: € mandamos que las casas quel dicho Pizarro tiene 
en la Cibdad del Cuzco . . . sean derribadas pur los cimientos é aradas de sal, é 4 donde agora 
es la puerta sea puesto un letrero en un pilar que diga: Estas casas eran de Gonzalo 
Pizarro las quales fueron mandadas derrocar por traidor, é ninguna persona sea osado dellas 
tornar a bacer i edificar sin licencia expresa deS. M. so pena de muerte natural : e condenamosle 
mas en perdimiento de todos sus bienes de qualquier calidad que sean é le pertenezcan, los 
quales aplicamos la Camara é Fisco de S. M. € en todas las otras penas que contra los tales 
estan instituidas: é por esta nuestra sentencia definitiva juzgamos é asi le pronunciamos ¢ man- 
damos en estos escritos é por ellos.—Alonso de Albarado; el Licto Cianca, 
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A. 


ABANCAY, river of, battle with Peruvians at, 
215, Battle between Almagro and <Al- 
varado on, 262. Passage of, by Gasca, 388, 

Aborigines of North and South America, 
73, moles 321. 

Acosta, 37, note, 50, note. 

iNdblantad: title of, given to Pizarro, 135. 

telinquished by him to Almagro, 140. 

Adultery, punished with death by Peruvian 
Jaws, 22, no/e. 

Adventure, impulse given to, by improve- 
ments in navigation, 85. Romantic cha- 
racter of, in the New World, 85. Perils 
attendant on, 86. On the northern and 
southern continents of America, 86, 86. 

Agave Americana, 63. 

Agrarian law perfectly carried out in Peru, 
24. 

Agricultural products, great variety of, in 
Peru, 62. Introduced into that country, 
64, nole. 

Agriculture, importance and excellence of 
Peruvian, 59-62. Supervised by the Inca 
himself, 59. In the valleys, 59, 159, 163, 
169, 218. On the sides of the sierra, 60, 191. 

Aldana, Lorenzo de, 369. Sent on a mission 
to Spain by Gonzalo Pizarro, 369. Takes 
sides with Gasca, 370. Despatched by him 
to Lima, 371. His proceedings there, 077. 

Almagrian faction, proceedings of, 304. 
Driven from Cuzco, 304. At Lima, 315. 

Almagro, town of, 92. 

Almagro, Diego de, 92. Tlis agreement with 
Pizarro and Luque, 93. Makes prepara- 
tions for a voyage, 93. Sails from Panama, 
100. Loses an eye at Pueblo Quemado, 
100. Meets Pizarro at Chicamidi, 100, 101. 
Returns to Panama, 101. Ilas a difficulty 
with Pedrarias, 101, 102. His interview witb 
him, 102, note, Appendix No, V. IIis con- 
tract with Pizarro and Luque, 103, Apper- 
dix No. VI, Unable to sign his name, 101. 
Sails with Pizarro, 106, Is sent back for 
reinforcements, 106. Rejoins Pizarro, 19. 
Sails with him along the coast, 110. Quar> 
rels with him, 111. Returns to Panama 
for recruits, 112, Ill received there, 115. 
Sends a letter to Pizarro, L114. exerts him- 
self in his behalf, 116. Urges his mission 
to Spain, 125, 126. Honours granted hy 


Alpacas. 
Alva, Duke of, 360, note. 
Alvarado, Alonso de, 231, 


the crown to, 135. Pizarro’s neglect of the 
interests of, 136. IJlLis dissatisfaction with 
him, 139. Frank and generous temper of, 
92, 125, 126, 139. Mernando Pizarro’s 
jealousy of, 139, 199. Remains at Panama, 
to send supplies to Pizarro, 140, Joins him 
»in Peru, 196. Cordially received by him, 
197. Receives no share of the Inca’s ran- 
som, 201. Urges Atalimallpa’s death, 204, 
210, lipillo hanged by, 211, vole. De- 
tached to aid De Suto, 216. Sent against 
Quizquiz, 226. Follows Benaleazar to Quito, 
229. Negotiates with Pedro de Aly aradu, 
220. Goes to Cuzco, 232. Powers conter 
on, by the crown, 234. Ilis elation, 2 
llis difficulties with the Pizarros, 2 
Enters into a solemn compact with F 
cisco, 236, Appendix No. XI, Sets out 
Chili, 237. Difficulties of his march, 
‘Traverses the desert of Atacama, 
Claims jurisdiction over Cuzco, 260. 7 
the city, 261. Takes G alo und Her- 
nando Pizarro prisone 1, Nefuses to 
put them to death, 262, 264. Battle of 
Abaneay, 262. Leaves Cuzco, 265. Has an 
interview with Vizarro, 265. Makes a 
treaty with him, 266, Netreats towards 
Cuzco, 267. IILis illness, 267, 
DPursued by Hernande lizarro, 
of Las Salinas, 269-271, Taken prisoner, 
271, Brought to trial by Hernando Pizarro, 
273. Condemned to death, 273. Begs for 
his life, 273, 274. Is executed in prison, 
271. Wis character, 275-277. 
Almagro, the younger, bis birth and character, 
294, 319. Named his successor by his 
father, 274. DPizarro’s treatment of, 
Proclaimed governor of Peru, 298. 
the money of the crown, 303. His fies 
tanec? to hostilities with the governor, 307 
Jlis difficulties with his followers, 307. 
tempts to negotiate with Vaca de Castro, 
309, Addresses his troops, 309. Leaves 
Cuzco, 310. Kejeects the governor's terms, 
kK Battle of Chupas, 315-317. Ilis 
very, 316, 317, Taken prisoner, 31s. 
Executed, 319. His letter to the Royal 
Audience, Appendix No. XT. 
See Sheep, Peruvian. 


Sent to the re- 
Highly 
«ll 


At Xauxa. 261, 
262, vole. Defew 


lief of Cuzco, 261. 
trusted by the Pizarros, 
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“and taken prisoner by Almagro, 262. Es- 
capes from Cuzco, 265. At the battle of 
Las Salinas, 269. Informs Vaca de Castro 
of the state of Peru, 304. At the battle of 
Chupas, 316, Sent to Panamd by Gasca, 
366. Leads a force to Lima, 386. 

Alvarado, Diego de, brother of Pedro, 264. 
Refriends Hernando Pizarro, 264. Main- 
tains the cause of Almagro in Spain, 27%, 
279. His death, 279. 

Alvarado, Garcia de, quarrels with Sotelo, 
307. Puts him to death, 308. Killed by 
Almagro, 308. 

Alvarado, Geronimo de, 317. 

Alvarado, Pedro de, arrival of, in Peru, 227, 
His terrible passage of the Puertos Ne- 


vados, 227. Letter of, 229, note. Nego- 
tiates with Almagro at Quito, 230. Bonus 
paid to, 230, note. Visits Pizarro at Pacha- 


camac, 231. His death, 23), note. Pi- 
zarro’s letter to, 250. 

Alvarez, sent with Blasco Nufiez to Spain, 
337. Liberates the viceroy, 310. 

Amautas, Peruvian teachers, 54. 

Amazon, the river of, reached by Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 288. Voyage of Orellana down, 


288. Adventures of Madame Godin upon, 
290, note. 
America, the name, 20, note, Effects of 


discovery of, 85. Adventure in, 85, 86. 
Northern and southern sections of, 87. 
Rapid exploration of the eastern coast of, 

American civilization, origin of, 8, note, 19, 
note, 20, note, 73, note. 

American mythologies, traces of monotheism 
found in, 39, note. 

Afiaquito, 346. Battle of, 347-349, and note, 
350, note. 

Andagoya, Pascual de, expedition of, 89. 
Memorial of his adventures by, 39, note. 
Tlis accounts of the Peruvian empire, 92, 
note. Pizarro learns his route from, 9+, 

Andaguaylas, Gasca encamps at, 387, 

Andes, Cordillera of ;{the, 4, and note. 
Cultivation of the sides of, 5, 60, 191. 
Salubrity of plateau of, 9. Conjectures 
respecting the origin of the name, 4, nole, 
60. Pizarro’s passage of, 165, 166. Al- 
varado’s passage of, 227-229. 

Anglo-Saxon race, objects sought by, in the 
New World, 86. Adapted to the North 
American continent, 87. 

Annals, Peruvian, how kept and transmitted, 
54, 55,56. Much tinged with fiction, 56. 
Apostles, the supposed authors of American 

civilization, 50, note. 

Apurimac, passage of, by Gasca’s army, °*9, 
390. 

Aqueducts, Peruvian, 59, 60. Remains of, 
60. Seen by Spaniards, 162, 169. 

Arch, use of, unknown to Peruvians, 70. 

Architecture, illustrates national character, 
69. Characteristics of I’eruvian, 69, 70. 
Inconsistencies in it, 70. Its superiority to 
the Mexican, 71, note. 

Jrchives, Peruvian, how constituted, 54. 

Arequipa, Almagro arrives at, 259. Taken 
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possession of by the Almagrian faction, 304, 
Memorial of the Municipality of, 311, note, 
Appendix No. XIII. Gonzalo Pizarro builds 
galleys at, 339; retires to from Lima, 373, 

Armour of the Peruvians, 34. 

Arms, used by Peruvians, 34, note, 241, note. 
Manufactured at Cuzco by Almagro, 308; 
by Blasco Nufiez at Popayan, 344. 

Arms, family, of Pizarro, 137. 

Army, number of Pizarro’s, 159. 
Pizarro’s, 374. 

Arquebuse, astonishment of the Peruvians 
at, 120. 

Art, specimens of Peruvian, 67. 

Artillery, park of, possessed by young Al- 
magro, 309, 310. - 

Astrology, 58. is 

Astronomy, Peruvian, 57, 59. Inferior to 
that of other American races, 58. 

Atacama, desert of, crossed by Almagro, 259 

Atahuallpa, 148, Receives half his father’s 
kingdom, 148, His restless spirit, 149. 
Makes war on his brother, 150. Ravages 
Canaris, 150. {s victorious at Quipaypan, 
151. Takes Huascar prisoner, 151. Story 
of his cruelty, 152. Sole Inca of Peru, 153. 
Sends envoys to Pizarro, 160, 167. His 
reception of Pizarro’s messengers, 168, 171. 
His camp, 169. Interview of Hernando 
Pizarro witb, 172. Visits Pizarro at Caxa- 
malca, 177. His interview with Valverde, 
179. ‘Taken prisoner, 181. Cuntemporary 
narratives of his seizure, Appendix No. 
VIII. In captivity, 182, 183, 186, 187, 194. 
His personal appearance, 133, 208. His 
treatment of the Christian religion, 179, 
187, 207. Offers a ransom, 186. Expects 
to recover his freedom, 186, note. Puts 
Huascar to death, 188. Accused of causing 
a rising of bis subjects, 189. His interview 
with Challeuchima, 194, State maintained 
by him, 194. His forebodings, 197. Refused 
his liberty, 203. Brought to trial, 205. 
Accusations against him, 205, note. Sen- 
tenced to be burned, 206. His emotion, 206, 
Led to execution, 207. Is baptized, 207. 
Perishes by the garrote, 207. Different ac- 
counts of his execution, Appendix No. X. 
His character, 208. Funeral obsequies, 20s. 
Tlis remains, 209. Reflections on the treat- 
ment of, 209. Opinions of chroniclers re- 
specting it, 211. Influence of his death in 
Peru, 212. His successor, 213. Pedro Pi- 
zarro’s account of his personal habits, Ap- 
pendix No, IX. 

Athenians, marriage custom of, 52, note. 

Audience, Royal, first appointment and 
purpose of, 88. Sent to Peru with Blasco 
Nudez, 325. Arrive at Lima, 334. Differ 
from the viceroy, 334. Threatened by him, 
336. Take him prisoner, 336. Send an 
embassy to Gonzalo Pizarro, 337. Resign 
their power into his hands, 338,339. Judges 
of, characterized by’Blasco Nuiiez, 350, note. 

Avila, Pedro Arias de, 88. Founds Panami, 
89. Discoveries made by, 89. Expeditions 
of, 91, 92. Refuses to aid Almagro, 101. 


Gonzalo 


His interview with him, Appendix No. V._ 
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Resigns his interest in Pizarro’s enterprise, 
102. Subsequent fate of, 103. 

Aztecs, belief of, respecting tbe soul of the 
warrior, 16, note. Contrast between the 
Peruvians and, 225, 


B. 


Balances of silver used by Ternvians, 69. 
For weighing gold, found by Spaniards, 107. 

Balboa, Vasco Nuiiez de, discovers the Pacific, 
s7, 91. Ilears of the Peruvian empire, 85. 
Quintana’s account of, 89, note. 

Balsas, Indian vessels, 31, note. First seen 
by the Spaniards, 107, note. Fleet of, 118. 

Banana, 62. Prolific nature of, 62, note. 

Banquet given to Pizarro by an Indian 
princess, 125. 

Barco de Avila, birthplace of Gasca, 360. 

Battles, of Pizarro with Indians, 99,110. On 
the isle of Pund, 144, 145. Of Ambato, 
150. Of Quipaypan, 151, Of Caxamalca, 
108. Of the Abancay, 215. With Quiz- 
quiz, 226, 227. On-the Yucay, 241, 242. 
At Cuzco, 246, 248, 251. At Tambo, 252. 
Of Abancay, 262. Of Las Salinas, 270, Of 
Chupas, 315, 316. Of Afiaquito, 347. OF 
Hnarina, 382, 383. Of Xaquixagnana, 395. 

Tenalcazar, conquers Quito, 229. Appointed 
governor of Quito, 231. Goes to Castile, 
278. Joins Vacade Castro, 305. His advice 
to him, 305, note. 
310. Writes a letter to the emperor on the 
ordinances, 326, note. ‘Takes sides with 
LBlasca Nufiez, 341. Reinforces him, 344. 
Advises against a battle with Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 346. Wounded and taken prisoner, 
347. Restored to his government by 
Pizarro, 348. Joins Gasca’s army, 387- 

Betel, chewing of, 63, note. 

Bileas, Almagro halts at, 267. 

Bird river, accounts of Peru obtained at, 92, 
note. Yizarro enters, 94. 

Rody, the Peruvians believed in the resurree- 
tion of the, 40, 41. Embalmed by them, 41. 

Boiardo, quotation from, 115, note. 

Boundary, dispute respecting, between Di- 
zarro and Almagro, 260, note. 

Povadilla arbitrates between Almagro and 
Pizarro, 265, 266, note. 

Bricks, manufacture ana use of, in Peru, 69. 

Mridges, suspension, 30, and note, 214, 262. 
Constructed over the Apurimac by Gasca, 
389, 390. 

Brinton, Dr. Daniel G., his view of the tradi- 
tion of Manco Capac, 8, note. On the 
sacredness of the number four, as connected 
with the cardinal points, 21, nofe. On the 
American mythologies, 39, nole, 41, note. 

Buena Ventura, Vaca de Castro lands at, 304. 

Buildings, Peruvian, materials and construc- 
tion of, 69, 162, 170, 192, 220. Adaptation 
of, to climate, 71. Remains of,71. Royal, 
at Quito, 75. 

Burial, 41, Of treasure and utensils with 
the dead, 41, 42, nole. 

Rurnt offerings, a form of sacrifice peculiar 
to the Peruvians, 43. 


Sent by him to Popayan, - 


Cc. 

Cacao, 110. 

Calatayud, emperor's court at, 233. 

Calendar, Peruvian, 57, 58. Of the Muyscas, 
58. 

Canaris, ravage of, 150. 

Candia, Pedro de, one ot Pizarro's thirteen 
companions, 114. Visits ‘Tumbez, 120, 
Fable concerning, 120, note. Accompanies 
Pizarro to Spain, 126. Rewarded by Charles, 
135, Superintends the casting of cannon 
for Almagro, 308. Directs artillery at the 
battle of Chupas, 315. Put to death by 
Almagro, 315. 

Canelas, or Land of Cinnamon, Gonzalo 
Pizarro’s expedition to, 285. Reached by 
him, 285. 2 

Cannibalism, not allowed in Peru, 48. Met 
with by Pizarro, 98. 

Cannon manufactured by young Almagro at 
Cuzco, 308. 

Capac. See Huayna Capac and Manco Cepac. 

Capitulation of Pizarro with the crown, 134, 
135, 136, note, Appendix No. VI[. Alma- 
gro’s dissatisfaction with the, 139. 

Saye of Atahuallpa, 181, Appendix No. 

Caraques, Alvarado lands at, 227. 

Caravantes, manuscript of, 105, nole. Ac- 
count of Gasca’s instructions by, 362, nole. 
Opportunities of information possessed by, 
379, nole. 

Carbajal, Francisco de, 314, His early life, 
314, 402, At the battle of Chupas, 316. 
Joins Gonzalo Pizarro, 331, Desires to leave 
Peru, 331, 402, note. Urges Gonzalo Pizarro 
to rebellion, 333. His cruelties at Lima, 
337. Surprises Blasco Nufiez, 341. Sent 
against Centeno, 344. His influence with 
Pizarro, 350,375. His fierce pursuit of Cer- 
teno, 351. Works the mines of Potosi, 351, 
367. His extraordinary adventures, 55), 
note. Urges Gonzalo to cast off his alle- 
giance, 352. His opinion of Gasca’s letter, 
372. His sayings to Cepeda, 373, 376. His 
military skill, 375, 403. His practical 
philosopby, 377, 399, 401. His corps of 
musketeers, 381, 382. At the battle of 
Huarina, 381. Gains the victory for Pizarro, 
383, 384. Hisenergy and activity, 391. His 
characteristic letter to Gasea, 391, note. Dis- 
satisfied with Pizarro’s conduct, 391. His 
counsel rejected, 391. Refused the defence 
of the Apurimac, 392, His eulogium on 
Valdivia, 395. Taken prisoner at Xaqui- 
xaguana, 399. His sarcasm on Centeno, 
399. Sentenced to be drawn and quartered, 
400. His indifference, 401. His caustic 
remarks, 401. Executed, 401. His remark- 
able character, 401. Atrocities reported of 
him, 402. Tlis humorous vein, 402. 

Carbajal, Suarez de, assassinated by Blasco 
Nunez, 335. 

Casques used by the Peruvians, 34, 241 

Castellano, value of the, 200, note. 

Castes, division into, in Peru, 67. Favourable 
to dexterity in the arts, 67, note. 
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Cataract of tue Napo, 286. 

Causeways on the great Peruvian roads, 31, 
218. 

Caxamalca, the Inca encamped at, 167, 168. 
Hot-water springs at, 167. Valley of, 163. 
‘Lhe Spaniards enter the city, 170. Deserip- 
tion of it, 170. Atahuallpa enters square 
of, 174, 179. Attack on the Peruvians at, 
180. Capture, trial, and execution of Ata- 
huallpa at, 181, 205, 207. Arrival of Alma- 
gro at, 197. Proceedings of Vizarro at, 
213. He leaves it for Cuzco, 213. The 
rendezvous for Gasca’s forces, 376. 

Caxas, De Soto sent to, 160. His proceedings 
at, 162. Valley of, crossed by Blasco 
Nunez, 342. 

Cement, of gold, 16, note. 
vians, 70, note. 

Centeno, Diego, revolts against Gonzalo Pi- 

* ygarro, 344,351. Pursued by Carbajal, 351. 
Hfides in a cave, 351. Seizes Cuzco, 374. 
Intercepts Pizarro, 330. Narrow escape of, 
at the battle of Huarina, 385. Carbajal’s 
sarcasm upon, 399. His death, 406. 

Cepeda, 334. Made head of Royal Audience, 
2336. Adberes to Gonzalo Pizarro, 339. 
Jictates the letter from Lima to Gasca, 
370. Urges the rejection of Gasca’s offers, 
372, 373. Accuses Carbajal of cowardice, 
373. One of Pizarro’s generals, 374. His 
process against Gasca, 375, 376. Addresses 
he citizens of Lima, 376. Deserts bis com- 
mander at Xaquixaguana, 396. His recep- 
tion by Gasca, 396. Arraigned for bigh 
treason in Castile, 406. Dies in prison, 
406. 

Chain of gold of Huayna Cupac, 148, note. 

Challcuchima, 150, At Xauxa, 193. Goes to 
Caxamaleca, 193. His interview with Ata- 
buallpa, 194. Accused by Pizarro, 203, 
217. Brought to trial, 218. Burnt at the 
stake, 218. 

Chareas, reduced by Gonzalo Pizarro, 278. 
He explores the silver-mines at, 327. Re- 
volts from him, 351. 

Charles V., at Toledo, 133. Much interested 
in Pizarro, 134, Affected to tears by his 
narrative, 134. His queen executes the 
capitulation with Pizarro, 134. Treasure 
sent home to, 199. Hernando Pizarro’s in- 
terview with, 233. His grants and letters 
to the Conquerors, 234. His neglect of his 
transatlantic possessions, 321. Returns to 
Spain, 324. Memorial of Las Casas to, 321. 
Sanctions the Ordinances, 325, 326. Ap- 
points Blasco Nufiez viceroy, 327. Writes 
a letter to Vaca de Castro, 327. In Ger- 
many, 359. Writes to Gasca confirming 
his appointment, 362. Grants his request 
for unlimited powers, 363. Sends for him 
to come to Flanders, 412. His gracious re- 
ception of him, 412. 

Chasquis, Peruvian runners, 32, nole. 

Chaves, Francisco de, 206. 

Chicami, 100. 

Chicha, a Pernvian drink, 167, 173, 224. 

Chili, Inca Yupanqui penetrates t 
Alimagro’s expedition to, 247-2: 


Used by the Peru- 


Men of, 278, 293. Valdivia sent to, 231. 
He returns from, 387. 

Chimborazo, 4. YVirst seen by Pizarro, 117. 
Battle at the foot of, 150. 

Chinese, establishment of posts among, 32, 
note. 

Chivalry, order of, in Peru, 11, 12. 

Christianity, resemblance to the rites of, in 
Peruvian customs, 49, 50. Attempts to con- 
vert Atahuallpa to, 179, 207. Efforts of 
missionaries to convert the natives to, 226, 

Chronology of the Peruvians, 57. Indiffer- 
ence of ancient chroniclers to, 108, note, 
118, note. 

Chupas, plains of, 313. 
Gonzalo Pizarro at, 333. 

Churches erected by the Spaniards in Peru, 
46, 201, 225, 232, 269, note. 

Cieza de Leon, Pedro, representations of Satan 
in the book of, 50, note. Critical notice of, 
354. Identified as the author of the MS. 
attributed to Sarmiento, 78, nole, 355, nole. 
A valuable authority, 387, note, 

Civilization, origin of the Peruvian, 5. Marks 
of, in the Peruvian institutions, 20, 57, 
65. Spaniards meet tokens of, 109, 117, 
123, See American civilization, and Peru- 
vian race and civilization 

Climate, great varieties of, in Peru, 62. 

Cloth manufactured by the Peruvians, 66, 67, 
107. 

Coaque, Spaniards sack a village in, 141. 

Coca, 63. Baneful effects of use of, 63, nofe, 
285, note. 

Code of laws for the colonies, 325, note. 

Colonial governments, character of the Spanish, 
8s. 

Colonial officers, policy of the crown towards, 
102, 103. 

Colonies planted by Pizarro, 156, 232, 283. 

Columbus, error of, as to the nature of his 
discoveries, 85. Jurisdiction of, in New 
World, 88. 

Commerce, not engaged in by the Peruvians, 
64, 69. Of ancient nations, 84. Of the 
Middle Ages, 84. 

Condor, 65, 166, 228, 257. 

Conquerors of Peru, excesses committed by, 
239, 302, 321, 322. Of a lower stamp than 
those of Mexico, 322. 

Conquest of Mexico, History of, illustrations 
of coincidences between Christian and pagan 
rites in, 50, nofe. 

Conquests, of Huayna Capac, 9. Peruvian 
mode of dealing with, like Roman, 35. 
Manner of securing, employed by Peruvian 
princes, 35-37. Account of the Ineca's 
policy towards, Appendix No. II. 

Conspiracy against Pizarro, 294. 

Contract between Pizarro, Almagro, and 
Luque, 103, Appendix No. VI. 

Convents of Virgins of the Sun, 51. At Tum- 
bez, 121. At Caxamalca, 170. At Cuzco, 
196, 259, vole. Escape the conflagration of 
Cuzco, 244. Broken into by the Spaniards, 
322, 

Copper, instruments made of, 68. 

Coricancha, temple of the Sun, 44. 


Battle of, 314-317, 
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Cortés. Hernando, prevented from accompany- 
ing Ojeda, 91. In Spain with Pizarro, 134. 
Aids Pizarro, 139, 263. Example of, before 
Pizarro, 145, 158, 175, 301. 

Cotapampa, Gasca crosses the Apurimac at, 
389. 

Cotopaxi first seen by the Spaniards, 117. 

Cotton, tunics of, 34, 316. Cultivation of, in 
Peru, 64. Sails made of, 107. 

Council of the Indies, Pizarro eludes the 
search of, 138, 189. 

Council, for government of the Peruvian pro- 
vinces, 21. Summoned by Philip IL. to 
consider the state of the colonies. 360, 

Couriers, Peruvian, 32, and note, 145 

Crime, punishment of, by the Peruvians, 22, 


Crown, Pizarro resolves to apply to the, 125. 
Policy of the, 136. Efforts of the, to reform 
abuses in the colonies, 323, nole. 

Crusader, religion of the, 86. 

Cubagua, Isle of, Orellana sails to, 289, 

Gupay, or evil principle, 41. 

Currency, ancient aud modern value of, 199, 
note. 

Cuzco, valley of, source of Peruvian civiliza- 
tion, 6. Meaning of word, 5, nole. City 
of, 9, 219. Fortress of, 10, and mole, 221. 
‘Temple of the Sun at, 9, 44, 195, 221. Di- 
vision of the city of, 21. The Peruvian 
Mecca, 146. Obsequies of Huayna Capac 
at, 149. Atahuallpa’s generals tuke posses- 
sion of, 151. Atahuallpa orders gold from, 
186. Emissaries sent to, by Pizarro, 159. 
Their accounts of, 195,213. ‘heir rapacious 
couduct at, 196. Treasure obtained at, 196, 
222. Pizarro’s march to, 214. His entrance 
into, 219, 220. Description of, 220. Manco 
crowned Inca at, 224. Quarrel between 
Almagro and the Pizarros at, 236, Com- 
pact between Almagro and Pizarro at, 236. 
Manco escapes from, 240. Besieged by 
liim, 242. Conflagration of, 243. Distress 
of the Spaniards in, 245, 249. They attack 
the fortress of, 247, 248. Chivalrous com- 
bats around, 251. Almagro claims juris- 
diction over, 260. He seizes, 261. Con- 
ceded to him by Pizarro, 266. Almagro 
seized and imprisoned at, 271, 272. Con- 
demned and executed at, 273, 274. Pizarro 
enters, 277. Almagrian faction at, 304. 
Young Almagro seizes, 308. Marches from, 
310. Vaca de Castro enters, 318, Almagro 
executed at, 319. Gonzalo Pizarro enters, 
329. His proceedings there, 229,330. Mus- 
ters forces at, 331. Leaves, 331. Centeno 
seizes, 374. Gonzalo Pizarro enters, 385, 
His careless life at, 390. Leaves for Xaqui- 
xaguana, 393. Gasca takes possession of, 
399. Executions at, 401, 404, 406. Gasca 
leaves, 407. Distribution of repartimientos 
at, 407. Mutiny of soldiers at, 408. 


D. 


Dancing, a favourite amusement of thie Peru- 
vians, 49. 
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Dead, emlalming of, 41. Burial of the, 41, 
42, note. 

Deities worshipped in Peru, 42-44. 

Deluge, tradition respecting the, 40; note. 

Despatches, addressed to the court from the 
colonies, 393, role. 

Despotisw, great efficiency of, in Peru, 10, 11, 
U4. Its oppressive character, 74. 

Discovery, efforts in, by Iuropean nations, 
84,85. Great object of, in fifteenth cen- 
tury, 85. Expeditions of, from Panamd, $9. 
Impulse given to, by the conquest of 
Mexico, 90. Pizarro’s first voyage, 93, 94. 
Uncertainty of the objects of, 97, 98. 

Divivation by inspection of entrails, 49, note. 

Domestic animals, use of, in Peru, 65. 

Dramatic compositions of the Peruvians, 57. 

Dress, of the Inca, 12, 171, 178,195. Different 
races, under Peruvian empire, distinguished 
by, 37. Of the Inca secred, 195. 


E. 


Fars, ornaments for, 12, note. 

Eating, habits and times of, among the Peru- 
vians, 14, note. 

Eclipses not understood by the Peruvians, 
59. 

Education, forbidden to the people in Peru, 
53. Of the Inca blood-reyal, 53, 54. 
Schools and amautas, 54. Pizarro’s want 
of, 91, 211, 300, 313. 

Embalming, Peruvian process of, 17, 41. 

Emeralds, used by the Peruvians, 63. River 
of, 110. Mines of, 110, nofe. Region ot, 
141. Broken by Spaniards, 141. 

Emigration to the New World, fever for, in 
Spain, $5, nole, 234. Encouraged by the 
Spanish government, 136. 

Encampment of Atabuallpa, 171. 

Enciso, Bachelor, Pizarro imprisoned by, 123. 

Epidemic, Spaniards attacked by an, 142. 

Equinoxes, how determined by the Peruvians, 
57. Importance of, to them, 58, 

Ercilla, the Araucana of, 269, note. 

Escobar, Maria de, first introduced wheat into 
Peru, 64, note. 

Escutcheon of the Pizarro family, 13s. 

Espinosa, Gaspar de, advances money for 
Pizarro's expedition, 105. His share of the 
Inca’s ransom, 202. rings aid to Pizarro, 
263. Sent on a mission to Almagro, 263. 
His death, 263. 

Estete, 191, note. 

Europe, condition of, in the Middle Ages, S4. 
Effect of the discovery of America upon, 835. 

Evil spirit, believed in by the Peruvians, 41. 


F. 

Fairs, 62. 

Famine, sufferings of the Spaniards from, 94, 
95, 96, 97, 108, 114, 257, 286, 291, 342, 350, 

Fanega, 24, note. 

Felipillo, Pizarro’s interpreter, 124. His 
hostility to Atahuallpa, 183, 203. Intrigue 
of, 203, note. Perverts the testimony of 
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witnesses against tne Inca, 205. Hanged 
by Almagro, 211, note. 

Fernandez, loyalty of, 343, note. Remarks 


Critical notice of, 416. 


upon, 378, note. 7 
Feast of Raymi, 


Festivals, religious, 47. 
47-49, 

Fish brought from the Pacific to Cuzco by 
runners, 32, note. 

Forests, Spaniards entangled in, 95, 96, 108. 

Fornication, punishment of, in Peru, 22, note. 

Fortresses, massive work of, at Cuzco, 10, 221. 
A part of the Peruvian military policy, 11. 
For the accommodation of the Inca’s armies, 
31, 34, note, 159. Seen by the Spaniards, 
166, 170. 

Future life, Peruvian ideas respecting, 40, 41, 
Intended only for the higher classes, 41, 
note. 


G. 


Gallo, Isle of, Ruiz anchors at, 106. Tizarro 
lands at, 109. Spaniards left on, 112. 
Tafur arrives at, 114. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, not trustworthy in his 
geography, 3, note. Tulness of, 21, note. 
Authority of, contradicted, 43, mote, 48, 
note, Critical notice of, 126. Defects of, 
as an historian, 147, nofe. Probably im- 
posed upon, 161, note. Fond of romancing, 
181, note. A Peruvian by birth, 212, note. 
Is partial to Gonzalo Pizarro, 352, note, 371, 
note, 402, note. The father of, 382, note, 
383, note, 397, An eye-witness of Gonzalo’s 
proceedings in Lima, 385, note, 403, note. 

Gardens of Yucay, 15. 

Garrote, 207, note. Atahuallpa dies by the, 
207. 

Gasca, Pedro de la, 360. 


Birth and early life 
of, 360, 361, note. 


His able conduct at 
Valencia, 361. Appointed to the Peruvian 
mission, 362. Demands unlimited powers, 
362, Writes to the emperor, 363. His re- 
quest granted, 363. Refuses a mitre, 364. 
Arrives at Santa Marta, 364. Crosses to 
Nombre de Dios, 365, Politic conduct of, 
365, 366. Gains over Mexia, 366. Sends 
manifestoes through the land, 366. Sends 
to Gonzalo Pizarro, 367. Writes to him 
and Cepeda, 367, and note, 370, note, 392, 
note. Refuses to seize Hinojosa, 368. Gains 
over Aldana, 370. Receives the fleet from 
Hinojosa, 370. Raises levies, 371. Con- 
demned by Cepeda, 375. Sails from 
Panamd, 378. Quiets the apprehensions 
of the seamen, 378. Fixes his head-quarters 
at Xauxa, 379. His vigorous proceedings, 
386. Morches to Andaguaylas, 387. Com- 
pliments Valdivia, 387. His army, 337, 
388. Crosses the Abancay and Apurimac, 
388, 389, 390. Offers terms to Pizarro, 392, 
note, 394, Arrives at Xaquixaguena, 394, 
His reception of Cepeda, 396; of Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 398, and note; of Carbajal, 399. 
Relacion of, 400, note. Enters Cuzco, 406. 
His difficulties in making repartimientos, 
407. Enters Lima, 409. His care of the 
natives, 409. His wise reforms, 410. His 
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wisdom and economy, 410, 411. Refuses 
presents, 411. Leaves Peru, 411. Arrives 
in Spain, 412. Visits the emperor, and 
appointed bishop of Siguenza, 412. Dies, 
413. His character, 413-415, 

Geography, knowledge of, by the Peruvians, 
57. Causes of the slow advance in, 84. Of 
ancient nations, 8t. Of Middle Ages, 85. 

Gnomon, used for determining the equinoxes, 
57. In Florence, 58, note. 

God, elevated conceptions of, on the Ameri- 
can continent, 39. See Religion. 

Gold, ornaments of, in the royal palaces, 15. 
Monopolized by the Inca, 16. Cement of, 
16, note. In the temple of the Sun, 44, 
Ixclusive use of, in the services of the 
Peruvian religion, 45 Concealed by the 
Peruvians, 46, 75, nole, 193, 212. Orna- 
ments of, at Quito, 67, note. Manner of 
procuring, 68. The great object sought by 
the Spaniards, 86, 97, 98, 101, 212, 303, 322. 
Gained by the Spaniards, 98, 100, 106, 141, 
157. At Caxamalca, 185, 189, 199. At 
Pachacamac, 193. At Cuzco, 195, 196, 223. 
Division of, 142, 201, 223, 408. Sent to Pa- 
nama by Pizarro, 142. Sent to Spain, 199, 
233, 278. Profusion of, among the Spaniards, 
223, 283, 334. Carried bome by Gasca, 410, 

Gomara, critical notice of, 353. 

Gomera, Isle of, 139. 

Granite, use of, in Peru, 69. 

Greeks, skilled in the art of navigation, 84. 

Guaitara, passes of, 267. 

Guamanga, 312. Dead interred at, 317. 
Almagro’s followers taken, tried, and exe- 
cuted at, 317, 318. Inhabitants of, take 
sides with Gonzalo Pizarro, 333, 

Guancabamha, 382. 

Guano, account of, 61, 


H. 


Haravecs, Peruvian poets, 56, and note. 

Heir-apparent of Incas, education of the, 11. 
Insignia of the, 12. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, his version of the story of 
“crossing the line,” 135, note. 

Herrera, value of the testimony of, 277. 
Anacbronisms of, exposed by Quintana, 346, 
nofe. Critical notice of, 353. 

Hinojosa, governor of Panamd, 366. 
picious of Gasca, 366. 
of Pizarro to him, 370. 
by Pizarro, 372, Commands Gasca’s army, 
388, 395. Assassinated, 406. 

Holguin, Alvarez de, dispossesses the Alma- 
grians of Cuzco, 304. His jealousy of Alva- 
rado, 310. Reconciled to him, 311. Killed 
at Chupas, 316. 

Horse, terror of Indians at the, ill. 

Horsemanship, exhibition of, by De Soto, 172. 

Hoyas, 61. 

Huacas, 43, note. 

Huanacas. See Sheep, Peruvian. 

Huarina, battle at, 382-334, 

Huascar, meaning of the word, 147, note. 
Heir of Huayna Capac, 148. Gentle dis- 


Sus- 
Surrenders the fleet 
Highly confided in 
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position of, 149. Remonstrates with Ata- 
huallpa, 149. At war with Atahuallpa, 150. 
Defeated by him, 150. Battle of Quipaypan, 
151. Taken prisoner by bis brother, 151. 
His efforts to procure bis liberty, 187. Put 
to death by Atahuallpa, 188. 

Huaura, 307. Vacade Castro joins Alvarado 
at, 310. 

Huayna Capac, anecdote of, 25, note. Reign 
of, 146. Impression made on, by arrival of 
Spaniards, 146, 147. Postcrity of, 147, 148. 
His bequest of the crown, 148. His death, 
148, and nole, 149. His liberality to females, 
149, note, His obsequies, 149. 

Hudibras, quotation from, 111, nole. 

Human sacrifices, on the death of the Inca, 
16, note. Evidence that they existed in 
Peru, 49, note. 

Ifumboldt, M. de, excellent description of 
scenery of the Cordilleras by, 4, note. Ac- 
count of Peruvian bridges by, 31, note. 
Analysis of the Muysca calendar by, £8, 
note. Analysis of a Peruvian chisel by, 6x, 
note. 

Hunts, great annual, 66. 


I. 


Ica, Pizarro at, 263. 

Idleness punished as a crime in Teru, 26. 

Imagination, earlier and later works of, 83. 

Inca, the meaning of the wou, 6, noe. 
Sceptre of, 11. Queen of, 11, note. Heir 
of, 11, note. Despotic nower of, 10, 11, 13, 
52, 74, 212. Elevated character of, 13, 137, 
194, Dress and insignia of, 13, 14, 171, 173, 
195. Royal progresses of, 14, Appendix 
No. I. Palaces of, 15. Household of, 15, 
171. Wealth and revenues of, 16, 24. 
Obsequies of, 16. Singular custom respect- 
ing the bodies of, 17. Commanded armies, 
34, 38. Reverence paid to, 74, 194, 212. 
Policy of, 75. Throne of, 178, 201. See 
Atahuallpa, and Manco. 

Inca chief, visits Pizarro, 118, 119. 
of an, 249. 

Inca nobility, 18. Little spoken of by chroni- 
clers, 24, note. Exempt from taxation, 28. 
Importance of, 74. 

Inca race, uncertainty as to the origin and 


Bravery 


annals of, 8. Progress of, 9. Crania of, 
19; 
Indians, Pizarro traffics with, 92. His inter- 


course With, 96, 97, 98, 163, 164. Battles 
with, 99, 100, 144, 145. Conversion of, 103, 
136. Met by Ruiz, 107. Hospitality of, to 
the Spaniards, 120, 122, 159. Their dread of 
the Spaniards, 143, Efforts of Las Casas in 
behalf of the, 324. Ordinances in favour of, 
325. Employed by Gonzalo Pizarro, 331, 
338, note. 

Inns. See Zambos. 

Interpreters employed by Pizarro, 161, 172. 

Tron, not known to the Peruvians, 68, 119. 
Their substitute for, 68. Silver used in- 
stead of, by the Spaniards, 193. 

Irrigation, admirable system of, among the 
Peruvians, 59, 159. 


Irving, Life of Baiboa by, 59, iole. 
Isle of Pearls, 94. Pizarro sends Montenegro 
to, 96. Almagro touches at, 100, 


J. 


Jeweis, 13, 17, 44, 47. 

Judea, laws of property of, compared with - 
Peruvian, 24. 

Justice, provisions for the administration of, 
in Peru, 22. Mexican and Peruvian pro- 
visions for, compared, 23. Its cheap and 
efficient administration, 23, role. 


K. 


Knighthood, Peruvian erder of, 11, 12. 


L. 


Labour, distribution and rotation of, in Peru, 
27. 

Labouring classes, care for, under Peruvian 
government, 27. 

Lands, remarkable division of, in Peru, 24. 
Cultivation of, 24, 25. 

Language, secret Inca, 18, mole. Quichua, 37, 


La Plata, foundation of, 283. Tukes sides 
with the crown, 344. Carbajal at, 351. 

Las Casas, efforts of, in behalf of Indians, 324, 
326, note. 

Las Salinas, Almagro’s army takes position 
at, 268. Battle of, 269-271. 

Lasso used as a weapon by Peruvians, 245. 

Laws, simplicity and severity of Peruvian, 22. 
Passed by Vaca de Castro for the colonies, 
320. 

Lawyers forbidden to go to the New World, 
136. 

Lejesama, panegyric of, on Peruvian institu- 
tions, 76, nofe. Career of, 223, note. Will 
of, quoted in Appendix No. LV. 

Liberty, the great object sought by settlers in 
North America, 86. 

Lima, foundation of, 232. Pizarro’s zeal in 
building up, 238, 283, 292. Besieged by 
the Peruvians, 245, 249. Pizarro marches 
from, against Almagro, 263. Hernando 
leaves, for Spain, 279. Pizarro at, 283. 
Assassination of Pizarro at, 296, 297. 
‘Taken possession of by the Almagrians, 
304, 305. Vaca de Castro enters, 311. 
Blasco Nufiez arrives at, 330. Arrival of 
the Royal Audience at, 334. Blasco Nunez 
imprisoned at, 336. Entrance of Gonzalo 
Pizarro into, 338. His operations at, 339, 
He leaves, 341. His triumphal entry into, 
350. He sends Aldana from, 369. Arrival 
of Paniagua at, 372. Proceedings of Gon- 
zalo at, 373, 374, 375. The presidents 
fleet anchors at, 377. Departure of Pizarro 
from, 378. Taken possession of by Gasca. 
378. His entry into, 409. His proceedings 
at, 409, 410. He leaves, 411. 
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Linen, substitute for, 64. 

Litter of the Inca, 14, 178. 

Llamas, 5. Appropriated to the Sun and the 
Jnca, 25. Grants of, 25, note, Care of, 25. 
Use of, as beasts of burden, Herds of, 
kept by government, 65. First seen by 
Pizarro, 118. Exbibited to the emperor, 
133. Destruction of, by the Spaniards, 135, 
322. Immense flocks of, seen by them, 185, 
LOT; 

Llorente, first publisher of Las Casas‘s argu- 
ment, 324, nole. 

Loaysa, sent on an embassy to Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 334, and note. 

Lopez, Dr. Vincente Fidel, theory of, in 
regard to the origin of the Peruvian race, 
20, note. 

Luque, Hernando de, 93. Associated with 
Pizarro and Almagro, 93. Influences Pe- 
drarias, 102. Administers the sacramen’ 
to his associates, 104. Epithet applied to 
104, note. Signs the contract for Espinosa, 
105. Writes to encourage Pizarro, 114. 
Pleads his cause with the governor, 116. 
Distrusts Pizarro, 126. Rewarded by the 
crown, 135. His death, 202. 


M. 


Megazines, 27, 28. For military stores, 3 
162. Works of art found in, 67. Dis 
covered and used by the Spaniards, 185, 
191, 214, 386, note. 

Magistrates, Peruvian, stimulus to fidelity of, 
22. Their character and authority, 22. 

Maize, cultivated and used in Peru, 62, 63 
Liquor made from, 63, nole. Fields of 
seen by the Spaniards, 110, 159, 191. 

Mala, interview of Pizarro and Almagro at, 


265. 

Mama Oello Huaco, 5. Meaning of word, 5, 
note. 

Manco Capac, tradition respecting, 5, 8, nove. 
Regarded by some writers as an historical, 
by others as a legendary churacter, 7, note. 
Meaning of word, 6, nole. 

Manco, Inca, 148. Claims the protection o 
Pizarro, 219. Crowned Inca by him, 224 
Lofty spirit of, 239, Escapes from the 
Spaniards, 239. Retaken, 240. Escapes 
again, 240. Beleaguers Cuzco, 243. At- 
tacked at Tambo, 252. Defeated by Alma- 
gro, 260. Pursued by Orgofiez, 264. His 
hostilities with the Spamards, 282, 332. 
Pizarro attempts to negotiate with, 282. 
Death of, 332. His character, 332. 

Manes, wives and domestics sacrified to, in 
Peru, 41. 

Manufactures, superintended by the Inca 
government, 25, 26. Of cloths for the Inca, 
26, note. Connection between agriculture 
and, 64. Advantages for, in Peru, 64. 
Skill of the Peruvians in woollen, 66, 67, 
Stores of, found by the Spaniards, 135. 
Specimens of, sent to the emperor, 233. 

Manures, used by the Peruvians, 61. 

Markham, Clements R., theory of, in regard 


to Pachacamac, 42, zole, 53, nofe. His 
denial of human sacrifices by the Peru- 
vians, 48, note. His error in regard to the 
men who ‘crossed the line” at Gallo, 135, 
note. 

Marmontel, 48, nole. 

Marriage, Peruvian provisions for, 24, xote. 
Of the Incas and nobles, 51, 52. Of the 
people, 52. No freedom in, 52. 

McCullob, error of, 7, note. On proofs of 
refinement in Peruvian institutions, 23, 
nole. High authority of, on American an- 
tiquities, 43, note. 

Mechanical arts in Peru, 26. 

Memorials of colonial officers to the govern- 
ment, 323, note. 

Men of Chili, Pizarro cautioned against, 278, 
Destitute condition of, 293. Conspire 
ayainst Pizarro, 294. Assault him, 297. 
Put bim to death, 297. Proceedings of, 
297, 304. Attachment of, to young Alma- 
gro, 309. Severity of Vaca de Castro tu- 
wards, 318. 

Mendoza, releases Hernando Dizarro, 279. 
Prudent conduct of, in respect to ordinances, 
331. 

Mexia, Hernan, governor of Nombre de Dins, 
365. His interview with Gasca, 365. Gives 
his allegiance to him, 366. Sent by Gasca 
to Hinojosa, 366. 

Mexicans, established currency among, 69. 

Middle Ages, geographical science in, 55. 

Military weapons and tactics of Peruvians, 
33. Expeditions, 34. 

Milk, use of, not known on the American 
continent, 65, note. 

Mines, working of, 16, 26, and mote, 27, note. 
Exclusive property of the Incas, 26. Of 
Potosi, 278, and note, 327, 351. 

Minstrelsy, Peruvian national, 25, 56. 

Missionaries, 226, 323. Twelve, commemo- 
rated by Naharro, 323, note. 

Mitimaes, 37, 38, and note. 

Molina, Alonso de, visits Tumbez, 119. Is 
left there by Pizarro, 124. 

Money, use of, unknown to Peruvians, 69. 

Montenegro, sent for aid to Panami, 96. Re- 
turns to Pizarro, 97. Rescues him from 
Indians, 99. 

Montesinos, critical notice of, 254. 
authority, 269, note, 

Monuments of the dead, 41. 
cealed in, 42, note, 222. 

Moon, temple to, 45. 

Morales, Luis de, memorial of, 323, nole. 

Morasses crossed by the Spaniards, 94, 108, 

Morton, work of, on skulls, 19, note. 

Motupe, Pizarro halts at, 163. 

Mummies of Peruvian princes, 17, note, 222. 
Brought out at the coronation of Manco, 


A poor 


Treasure cone 


Muskets manufactured from the cburch- 
bells of Lima, 334. 

Muyscas, legend of, personifying the sun and 
moon, 7, note. Astronomy of, 58, Piedra- 

_ hita’s account of, 58, nole 
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N. 


Naharro, 179, note. 

Napo, river of, discovered by Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro, 286. His difficult passage of, 237. 

Nasca, 268. 

Navigation, improvements in the art of, 35. 
Of the first discoverers, 97. 

New World, emigration to, 85, mole, 234. 
Romantic adventure in, 86. 

Nombre de Dios, Pizarro sails from, 133. 
Returns to, 139. Sufferings of Hernando 
Vizarro’s followers at, 235. Blasco Nunez 
lands at, 327. Secured for Gonzalo Pizarro, 
352. Given up to Gasca, 366. 

Nuiiez Vela, Blasco, appointed viceroy of 
Peru, 327. Arrives at Nombre de Dios, 
327. His high-handed measures, 328. 
Goes to Tumbez, 328. At Lima, 330. De- 
termines to enforce the ordinances, 330. 
Confines Vaca de Castro, 333. Prepares for 
war with Gonzalo Pizarro, 334, Assassinates 
Carbajal, 335. is unpopularity, 335. 
Made prisoner by the Royal Audience, 336. 
Sent to Panama, 337. scapes to Tumbez, 
340. Musters an army, 341. Pursued by 
Gonzalo, 342. Driven to Popayan, 344. 
Moyes south, 345. Gives battle to Pizarro, 
246, 347. Defeated and killed, 347, 348. 
His cbaracter, 349. Sce Gonzalo Pizarro, 
and Carvajal. 


Oo. 


Ojeda, Alonso de, 91. 

Olmedo, Father, 306. 

Omeus, at Feast of Raymi, 49. Seen in Pern 
on the arrivai of the white men, 147. At 
Quito, 243, and note, 

Ondegardo, ingenious views of, respecting the 
property laws of Peru, 29, note. Consci- 
entiousness of, 32, note. Critical notice of, 
79. Notice of, 376, note. 

Ordinances, code of, respecting Indians, 325, 
and note. Blasco Nunez resolves to en- 
force, 330. 

Ore, Peruvian method of smelting, 68. 

Orejones, 12, and note. 

Orellana, Francisco de, 287. Sails down the 
Napo, 288. His extraordinary expedition 
down the Amazon, 289, and note, Mis 
death, 289. 

Orgoniez, Rédrigo de, 258. Sent to seize the 
Pizarros, 261. Urges Almagro to behead 
them, 262, 264, 266. Wounded on the 
Abancay, 262. Pursues the Inca Manco, 
264. His distrust of the Pizarros, 266. 
Commands Almagro’s army, 267, At the 
battle of Las Salinas, 263. His bravery, 
270. Killed on the field of battle, 270. 

Oriental nations, resemblance of, to the Pe- 
Tuvians, 64. 

Outrages perpetrated by the conquerors of 
‘Peru, 239, 321, 322. 

Oviedo, account of the Pizarros by, 138, and 
note. Copies Xerez, 168, note. Authority 
of, 209, note. Hardness of feeling shown 


by, 258, nofe. Information ct, 261 note. 
Critical notice of, 354, 
PB 

Pachacamac, Peruvian deity, 42. Meaning 


of the word, 42, note. Remains of the 
temple of, 7, note, 42, note, 190. ‘Town of, 
190. Hernando Pizarro at, 191, He de- 
stroys jdol at, 192. Festivities of Pizarro 
and Alvarado at, 231. See Jfarkham, and 
Peruvian religion. 

Pacific Ocean, first discovered, $7, 91 Dis- 
coveries on coast of, 92. 7 

Pajonal, 166. 

Palaces of the Incas, 15. Account of, by Ve- 
lasco, 15, nole, At Bilcas, 15, mote. At 
Yucay, 15. 

Paltos, desert of, crossed by Blasco Nufiez, 
342, 343. 

Panama, founded, 89. Expeditions fitted out 
at, 89. Pizarro at, 90. His first voyage 
from, 93, 94. Almagro sails from, 100. 

teturns to, 101. Pedro de los Rios gover- 
nor of, 102. Contract for discovery made 
at, 103, 104. Pizarro’s second voyage from, 
106. Almagro returns to, 109, 113. ‘Vafur 
sent from, 113. Pizarro returns to, 124, 
Sails to Spain from, 126. His final de- 
parture from, 141. That of Almagro, 196. 
Followers of Hernando Pizarro at, 2235. 
Pizarro sends to, for aid, 250. Espinosa 
leaves, 263. Vaca de Castro sails to, 339, 
Hinojosa, Pizarro’s governor at, 352, 366. 
Gasca at, 368, Fleet surrendered to him at, 
370. He sends Aldana from, 371. He 
sails from, 378. His narrow escape at, 412, 

Paniagua, sent to Gonzalo Pizarro with de- 
spatches, 372. Ilis report of his mission, 
373, note. 

Papa, use of the word, 5, note, 

Vastos, Blasco Nunez at, 344. 

Payta, 122. 

Pearls, Peruvians not allowed to fish for, 68, 
note, Collected by Vizarro, 92. 

People, Peruvian distribution of, 22. Burdens 
laid upon, 28, 29. Condition of, 28, 29, 53, 
Regard for, in the Peruvian laws, 74. 
National character of, 76, 77. 

Peru, extent of, at time of the conquest, 3. 
‘Topographical aspect of, 4. Coast of, 4, 
Probable origin of the empire of, 7, 8. 
Uncertainty of early history of, 8, note. 
The name, 20, 21, and note. Division of 
the empire of, 21,22. The Spaniards first 
hear of, 87. Rumours about, $9, 97, 101. 
Expedition for the discovery of, 90. Pizarr» 
learns of the empire of, 123, 155, 157, 162, 
His ideas about, deemed visionary, 125. 
History of, previons to the conquest, 146. 
Vizarro marches into, 158, State of, on the 
death of the Inca, 212. ‘The Spaniards com- 
plete masters of, 224, 238, 281. Disorderly 
state of, 281, 321, 322. Commotion pro- 
duced in, by the ordinances, 328, 331. Gon- 
zalo Pizarro master of, 352. Reduced toa 
state of tranquillity by Gasca, 410, 
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Peruvian institutions, artificial character of, 
20. Adapted to the people’s character, 29. 
Reflections on, 71. Compared with Aztec, 
71, 72. Resemblance of, to those of Eastern 
Asia, 73, and note, 77. Opinions of early 
Spaniards respecting, 76. Compared with 
those of United States, 76,77. Good results 
ol, 77. 

Peruvian race and civilization, theories in re- 
gard to origin of, 8, note, 19, 20, note. 

Peruvian religion, obscurity of, 52, note. 

Peruvians, political condition of, 22, 24, 25, 
27, 28, 29. Military provisions of, 34. Re- 
ligion of 39. Education of, 53. Agriculture 
of,59. Mechanical skill of, 66,67. Refine- 
ment of the intellectual character of, 57. 
Mind of, imitative, not inventive, 67. 
First interceurse of, with Spaniards, 118. 
Pizarro’s policy towards, 156. Their kind 
treatment of the Spaniards, 159. Massacre 
of, at Caxamalca, 180-182. Excesses of, on 
the Inca’s death, 212. Battle of Soto with, 
215. Mild and submissive character of, 224, 
238. Efforts to Christianize, 226,323 Out- 
rageous treatment of, hy the Spaniards, 239. 
note, 302, 321, 322. Rise against Pizarro, 
239. Attack Juan Pizarro, 241,242 Be- 
siege Cuzco, 242. Set fire to the city, 243. 

se Spanisb arms, 246, 247. Cut off sup- 
plies from Pizarro, 250. Withdraw from 
Cuzco, 251. Chivalrous contests with the 
Spaniards, 251. Defeat them at Tambo, 
252. Battle of. with Almagro, 260. Watch 
the battle between the Spanish armies, 268. 
Efforts of Gasca in behalf of, 409. 

Peso de oro. value of, 200, nole. 

Peso ensayadu value of, 407, no/e. 

Petition of tue Indians for immunities, 152, 
note, 

Picado, Pizarro’s secretary 293. Insults the 
Men of Chili, 294. Discloses their con- 
spiracy to Pizarro, 295. Thrown into 
prison, 297. Put to tbe torture, 306. Be- 
headed, 306 

Pits employed in Peruvian husbandry, 61. 

Pizarro, Francisco, 90 His birth and early 
life. 90,91, At Hispaniola.91. Employed 
by Pedrarias, 91 Accompanies him to 
Panami, 92 — Associates himself with 
Almagro and Luque, 92, 93. Sails on his 
first expedition, 93. His difficulties, 94, 95. 
His courtesy. 95, 100 Encounters the 
natives, 96,99 His dangerous adventure, 
99 Lands at Chicami, 100 Distrusts 
Almagro. 102, 111. His famous contract 
with Almagro and Luque, 103. Appendix 
No V1 Sails on his second voyage, 106. 
Lands his forces. 106. Marches into the 
country. J08 His sufferings and losses, 
108 Receives brilliant uccounts from 
Kuiz. 109 Sails along the coast, 109. Sees 
proofs of wealth and civilization, 110, 111, 
123° Quarrels with Almagro, 111. On the 
Isle of Gallo, 113. Ordered to return to 
Panama, 113. Draws the line on the sand, 
114. Abandoned with thirteen companions, 
115,116. Vessel sent to him, 116. Sails 
south, 117. At Tumbez, 118. His inter- 


course with the natives, 118, 119, 120, 122. 
Suffers from tempests, 122. Receives dis- 
tinct accounts of the Peruvian empire, 122. 
Entertained by an Indian princess, 123, 124. 
Returns to Panamid, 124. Coldly received 
by the governor, 125. Sets out for Spain, 
126. His reception there, 133. Interview 
with Charles V., 134. Capitulation with 
the crown, 134, 135, Appendix No. VII. 
His greediness of honours, 136. Visits his 
family, 137, 138. Sails from Seville, 139. 
Arrives at Panami, 139. His difficulty with 
Almagro, 139. Fits out vessels, 140. Sails 
for the conquest of Peru, 141. Lands on 
the coast, 141. Plunders an Indian town, 
141. His exhausting march, 143. Reaches 
Puerto Viejo, 143. At the Isle of Pund, 
143-145. Receives reinforcements, 145, 
Learns the state of the Peruvian empire, 
145,157. Crosses to Tumbez, 154. Marches 
inte the country, 156. His liberal policy 
towards the natives, 156. Founds San 
Miguel, 157. His designs, 157. Sets out 
for Caxamalca, 158. His firmness and 
courage, 158, 164, 173. Stops disaffection 
ip his army, 160. Receives envoys from 
the Inca, 160, 167. His message to him, 
161. Continues his march, 163. His anx- 
ieties, 163. Sends an envoy to Atabuallpa, 
164, His stirring eloquence, 164. Crosses 
ibe Andes, 165, 166. Distrusts the Incé’s 
designs, 168. His first view of Atabuallpa’s 
camp, 169. Enters Caxamalca, 170. Re- 
animates his followers, 173. His daring 
plan, 174, 175. Prepares for Atahuallpa’s 
reception, 176. Urges his entrance into the 
town, 177. Gives the signal of attack, 180. 
Protects Atabuallpa’s life,181. ‘Takes him 
prisoner, 181, 182. Entertains him after 
the battle, 182,183. Pays him every atten- 
tion, 183, 186,187. Addresses his troops, 
183, 184. Releases his Indian prisouers, 
184. Sends for reinforcements, 185. Ac- 
cepts the Jnca’s offer of ransom, 186. En- 
deayours to convert him, 187. Sends 
Hernando to Pachacamac, 190. Hears 
accounts of Cuzco, 195. Receives a rein- 
forcement with Almagro, 197. Sends 
Hernando to Spain with treasure, 199. 
Melts down the gold, 199. Divides it, 200, 
201. Equity of his division, 202. Refuses 
to liberate Atabuallpa, 203. Accuses him 
of treason, 203,204. Apprehensions of the 
Peruvians, 204. Brings the Inca to trial, 
205. Consents to his execution, 206, 207. 
Goes into mourning for him, 208. Up- 
braided by De Soto, 209. His responsibility, 
210,211. Story of his ignorance, 211. Ap- 
points a new Inca, 213. Sets out for Cuzco, 
213. Arrives at Xauxa, 214. Charges 
Challcuchima with conspiracy, 217. Con- 
demns him to the stake and executes him, 
218. Receives Prince Manco, 219. Enters 
Cuzco, 219, 220. Forbids dwellings to be 
molested, 222. Js disappointed in the 
amount of treasure, 222. Crowns Manco, 
224. Organizes a government for Cuzco, 225. 
Attends to religious interests, 225. Sends 
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Almagro against Quizquiz, 226. Learns 
the arrival of Alvarado, 227. His interview 
with him at Pachacamac, 231. Founds 
Lima, 232. Grants to bim from Charles 
confirmed, 234. Checks a feud between 
his brothers and Almagro, 236. Inters into 
a compact with Almagro, 236, 237, Appen- 
dix No. XI. Establishes settlements, 237. 
His treatment of Manco, 239. Repels the 
Peruvians from Lima, 249, 250. His anx- 
iety about Cuzco, 250. His letters for aid, 
250. At Lima, 263. His controversy with 
Almagro, 263. Negotiates with bim, 263, 
265, 266. His treachery towards him, 267, 
276. Sends Hernando against him, 268. 
Hears of his death, 277. Affected by it, 277. 
Instructions to his brother about it, 277. 
His partiality to his own family, 278. His 
deference for Hernando, 280. His unlimited 
authority in Peru, 281. His troubles with 
the Indians, 282, 283. His cruelty to Man- 
co's wife, 282. Founds Arequipa, 283, Ap- 
points Gonzalo governor of Quito,284, His 
treatment of the Almagrian faction, 292. 
Conspiracy against him, 293. Disclosed 
to him, 295. His indifference, 295, At- 
tacked in his house, 296. Iilled, 297. 
Treatment of his remains, 298. His de 
scendants, 298, 299. His personal appear- 
ance, 299. His want of education, 300, 
and note. His courage, 301. His inflexi- 
bility, 301. His perfidy, 302. His treat- 
ment of the Indians, 302. His want of 
religion, 302, 303, His ruling motives, 
303. 

Pizarro, Gonzalo, 128. At the siege of Cuzco, 
246,252. Confined there by Almagro, 261, 
265. Makes his escape, 265. At the battle 
of Las Salinas, 270. Sent to Charcas, 278. 
Early life and character of, 284. Appointed 
governor of Quito, 284. His expedition to 
the **Land of Cinnamon,” 285, Reaches 
the Amazon, 288. Reassures his followers, 
290. His generous spirit, 290, 291. Re- 
turns to Quito, 291. Learns the assassina- 
tion of his brother, 292. Offers his services 
to Vaca de Castro, 312. Goes to Lima, 319. 
Summoned to Cuzco, 319. Withdraws to 
La Plata, 319. Works the mines of Potosi, 
327. Appealed to against the viceroy, 326, 
328. Repairs to Cuzco, 329. Obtains mili- 
tary command, 330. Musters an army, 331. 
Leaves Cuzco, 331. Fayoured by the people, 
333. Approaches Lima, 337. Enforces his 
demands on the Audience, 337, 338. His 
letter to Valdivia, 338, note. Enters Lima 
in triumph, 338. Proclaimed governor of 
Peru, 338. His proceedings at Lima, 339. 
Marches against Blasco Nuiiez, 341. Pur- 
sues him to Quito, 342-344, His stratagem, 


345, Battle of Afiaquito, 346. His clem- 
ency to his prisoners, 348, His ideas 
respecting battle, 349, mote. His mild 


administration, 350. Tis triumphal pro- 
gress to Lima, 350. State assumed by him, 
352. Hesitates to throw off his allegiance, 
353. Communications to him from Gasca, 
367. His anxiety, 368. Sends Aldana to 


Spain, 369. His opinion of Gasca, 369, 
note, 370, note. His bold self-confidence, 
372. Rejects Gasca’s offers, 37. Prepares 
his forces, 374. His design to assume the 
crown, 374, note. His trust in Carbajal, 
375. His change of temper, 275. His dis- 
tress, 377. Marches to Arequipa, 378. 
Resolves to retire into Chili, 379. Arrives 
at Huarina, 380. Battle of Huarina, 382. 
Tlis dangerous situation, 383. His victory, 
384. Marches to Cuzco, 385. His careless 
indifference, 390. Rejects Carbajal’s advice, 
391. Takes position at Xaquixaguana, 393. 
Sends spies to Gasca’s camp, 394, Prepares 
for battle, 395. His fine appearance, 396. 
Desertion of his followers, 396, 397. Sur- 
renders himself prisoner, 398. His inter- 
view with Gasca, 398. Sentenced to death, 
400, Appendix No. XIV. His execution, 
403, 404. His character, 405. 

Pizarro, Hernando, 138. Character of, 138. 
Accompanies his brother, 139. His hostility 
to Almagro, 139, 199. Is wounded, 145. 
Rescues Spaniards at Tumbez, 154. Ac- 
counts of Atahuallpa obtained by, 163. 
Sent on an embassy to him, 170. Inter- 
view with him, 172, and note. Recon- 
noitres the country, 190. Sent to Pacha- 
camac, 190. Forces open the temple, 192. 
Destroys the idol, 192. Brings Challeu- 
chima to Pizarro, 194. Sent with treasure 
to Spain, 199. Kindness towards Ata- 
hualipa, 204. Arrives at Seville, 233. 
Interview with the emperor, 233. Rewards 
conferred on him, 234. Tits out an arma- 
ment, 235. Arrives at Panamd, 235. 
Governor of Cuzco, 240. Suffers Mancho 
to escape, 240. Besieged in Cuzco, 242- 
251. Attack of the fortress, 24S. Repulsed 
at Tambo, 252. Taken prisoner by Al- 
magro, 261. His danger, » 265. 
Set at liberty, 266. His pursuit of Almagro, 
268. Battle of Lus Salinas, 269-271. Takes 
Almagro prisoner, 271. His perfidy to- 
wards him, 272, 273. His interview with 
him, 273, 274. Puts him to death, 274. 
His warnings to his brother, 278. Embarks 
for Spain, 279. Coldly received at court, 
279. Imprisoned for twenty years, 279. 
His release and death, 280. His remarkable 
character, 280, 281. 

Pizarro, Juan, made Regidor of Cuzco, 225, 
Sent in pursuit of Manco, 241, At the 
battle of Yucay, 241. Entangled in the 
mountains, 242. Leads the attack on the 
fortress at Cuzco, 248. Is killed, 248. 

Pizarro, Pedro, his ignorance of Peruvian 
institutions, 77, note. Critical notice of, 
253. Loyalty of, 329, note. Life of, spared 
by Carbajal, 402, note. : 

Pizarro y Orellana, Memorial of, 299, 

Plough, Peruvian substitute for, 6 

Plutarch, 49, note. 

Poetry and poets in Peru, 56. 

Poor, anecdote respecting the cultivation of 
the lands of, 25, note. Provisions for, under 
the Peruvian government, 29, aud note. 

Popayan, Vaca de Castro arrives at, 304. 
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Tenalcazar governor at, 310. Blasco Nuiiez 
retreats to, 344. He abandons, 345. 

Porphyry used as a building material by the 
Peruvians, 69. 

Portugal, efforts of, in the cause of discovery, 
85. 

Posts, Peruvian system of, 31. Houses for, 
32, note, 214. System of, in Eastern nations, 
32, note. 

Potato, cultivated in Peru, 63, 103,110. Un- 
known in Mexico, 63, note. 

Potosi, hills of, given to Gonzalo Pizarro, 278. 
Discovery of mines of, 278, note. Mines of, 
worked by Pizarro, 327; by Carbajal, 351. 
Immense riches drawn from, 351, note. 

Pottery, Peruvian, excellence of, 71, note. 

Poyerty, unknown in Peru, 29, 76. 

Present sent to Pizarro by Ataluatlpa, 161, 
167. 

Priesthood, Peruvian, 46. How composed, 
47. How supported, 47, note. Daties of, 
47. See Religion. 

Eregreees: royal, of the Incas, 14, Appendix 
No. I. 

I'roperty, regulation and distribution of, in 
Peru, 23-27. 

Provinces, Peruvian, 18, 21. 

Vuelles, joins Gonzalo Pizarro, 333. Left by 
him at Quito, 345, 350. 

Puerto de la Hambre, 97, 100. 

Puerto de Pifias, 94, 

Puerto Viejo, the Spaniards reach, 143. 

Puné, Isle of, Pizarro arrives at. 143. 
with the inhabitants of, 144, 145. 
of, check Atahuallpa, 150, 151. 

Punta de Pasado, Ruiz reaches, 108. 

Venta Quemada, 9s. 


Battle 
Warriors 


Qa 


Queen of the Inca, 11, and nole. 

Quichua dialect, 56. 

Quintana, account of Balboa by, 
partiality of, 212, nove. 

Quipaypan, battle of, 151, 

Qnipucamayns, 28, 54, 

Quipus, 26, 54. Uses of, 5 
a symbol of thought, a 
Peruvi ans in the use of, 54, 56. Present 
use of, 55, nole, Resemblance of, to wam- 
pum, 55, note. 

Quito, elevation of the plains of, 5, note. 
Subjection of, 36, note. Conquest of, by 
iuayna Capac, 97, note, 146. Reached by 
Pizarro, 110. Kingdom of, given to Ata- 
huallpa, 14S. Atahuallpa’s remains carried 
to, 209. <Alvarado’s march to, 227-229. 
Benaleazar seizes, 229. Almagro arrives 
at, 229. Gonzalo Pizarro appointed gover- 
nor of, 284. He arrives at, 234; leaves, 
on his expedition to the Amazon, 285. His 
return to, 291. Vaca de Castro at, 305. 
Blasco Nufiez marches to, 341. He is pur- 
sued to, by Pizarro, 343. Gonzalo Pizarro 
at, Si4. Me leaves, 345; and re-enters, 
345. Blasco Nuiiez at, 346. Pizarro’s pro- 
cecdings at, 348, 350. He leaves, 350. 


89, note. Im- 


Defects of, as 
Skill of the 


Quixos, territory of, 285. 
Quizquiz, 150. His battles with Almagro, 
226. Put to death by his own soldiers, 227, 


R. 


Rada, Juan de, heads the conspiracy against 
Pizarro, 294. Saying of, 295. At Pizarro’s 
assassination, 297. Chief counsellor of 
young Almagro, 305. Death of, 307. 

Rainbow, worshipped by the Peruvians, 43, 
45. 

Ransom of Atahuallpa, 186, 199. 

Raymi, Feast of, 47. 

Registers, statistical, kept by the Inca, 26, 
238, 54, 

Religion, revenues for the support of, in 
Peru, 24. A pretext for war, 33. Of 
foreign nations, how treated by the Peru- 
vians, 35, 44. Provisions for, among In- 
dian nations, 40. ‘The basis of the Inca 
government, 40. Peruvian ideas of God, 
41. Worship of the sunand moon, 42, 43. 
Inferior deities, 43. Only precious metals 
used for the purposes of, 45. ‘lemples of, 
46. Ministers of, 47. Festivals of, 47. 
Cruelties practised in the name of, 86. Of 
the Conquerors, 176, 179, 183, 185, 192, 207, 
218, 226, 323. 

Religious men, Pizarro bound to take with 
him, 136, 

Remains, of Peruvian architecture, 15, note, 
54, note. Of Peruvian industry, 29. Of 
aqueducts, 60. 

Repartimientos, made by Pizarro, 237, 278. 
Ordinances respecting, 325. Distribution 
of, by Gasca, 403, 411. 

Resurrection, Peruvian belief in, 40, 41. 

Retreat of Blasco Nuiiez, 344, note. Of Diego 
Centeno, 351. 

Revenues of the Inca, from lands, 24. From 
herds and manufactures, 25. From mines, 
26. 

Nios, Don Pedro de los, governor of Panamd, 
102, Favours Almagro, 109. Orders Pizarro 
to return, 113. His anger at his refusal, 
116. Refuses to aid the confederates, 125 

Roads, in Peru, 29. From Cuzco to Quito, 30, 
31, 162, 164, 190. Description of, by a 
Spaniard, 30, note. Care of, 31. Remains of, 
31. Military uses of, 33. Macadamized, 70, 
note. Sarmiento’s account of, Appendix 
No. II. Traversed by Pizarro, 213; by 
Almagro, 257. 

Robertson, manuscript of, 10, note. 

tomans not a maritime nation, 84. 

Room where Atahuallpa was confined, 186, 
note, i 

Ruins on the borders of Lake Titicaca, 6, 8, 
note, 

Ruiz, Bartholomew, 106. Exploring voyage 
of, 106. Discoveries of, lu7. Goes with 
Pizarro, 114. Returns to Panamd, 115. Ac- 
companies Pizarro on his southern voyage, 
117. Honour conferred on, by the crown, 
135. 
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Sacrifices, of wives and domestics on the 
tombs of nobles, 41,208. Of burnt offerings, 
43,49. Human, rare in Peru, 48. At the 
Feast of Raymi, 49. 

Sancho, Pedro, bigh authority of, 219, note. 

San Juan, Rio de, Spaniards land at, 106, 
Almagro returns to, 109. 

San Lucar, Gasca embarks at, 364. 

San Miguel, origin of the name, 145, note. 
Founded by Pizarro, 157. He marches from, 
against Atahuallpa, 158. Almagro arrives 
at, 196. Benaleazar made governor of, 229. 

Santa, port of, 123. Place where Peruvian 
rmaummies were preserved, 123. 

Santa Clara, Isle of, 118. ; 

Santa Cruz, Pizarro visits an Indian princess 
at, 123, 124. 

Santa Marta, 139. Gasca lands at, 364. 

Santiago, order of, conferred ou Francisco 
Pizarro, 137 ; on Hernando, 234. 

Santiago, Rio de, northern limit of Almagro’s 
jurisdiction, 260. 

Sarabia, ingenious device of, 112. 

Sarmiente, Juan de, high authority of, 26, 
note. Critical notice of, 78. Not the author 
of the work ascribed to him, 3, note, 7%, 
note; and see Cieza de Leon, 

Satan believed by chroniclers to counterfeit 
Tites of Christianity, 50, note. 

Saxon law of hundreds and tithings, 22, note. 

Science, engrossed by the amautas, 54. The 
Peruvian mind not adapted to, 57. Modern, 
superior to ancient, $3. Progress of, cumi- 
pared with that of the fine arts, 83. 

Sculpture, remarkable specimens of, 68. 

Secbura, desert of, crossed by Pizarro, 122. 

Seneca, remarkable prediction of, 84, note, 

Seville, almost depopulated by emigration, 85, 
note. Vizarro arrives at, 133. He sails 
from, 139. Hernando Pizarro reaches, 233. 
Gasca returns to, 412. 

Sheep, Peruvian, 6+. The llama, 65. Alpacas, 
65. Huanacos and vicunas, 65. Mode of 
taking, 66. Wool of, 66, 67. See Llama. 

Silver, exclusively used in worship of the 
moon, 45, ‘lwelve vases of, 45, and note. 
Mines of, at Porco, 63. Used for shoeing 
horses, instead of iron, 193. Mines of, at 
Potosf, 278, and note, 327, 351, and note. 
City of 283. Mingled with copper in making 
arms, 308. <A vessel laden with, sent to 
Spain, 327. 

Slavery of Indians, laws respecting, 325. 
Abolished by Gasca in Peru, 410. 

Sora, an intoxicating liquor, 63, note. 

Sotelo, Christoval de, 307, His jealousy of 
Alvarado, 307. Assassinated by him, 308. 
Soto, Hernando de, 145. Sent to Caxas, 160, 

162, Goes on an embassy to Atahuallpa, 
170. Exhibition of horsemanship by, 172. 
Friendly to Atabuallpa, 202, 209. Sent to 
Huamachuco, 205. Reproves Pizarro, 209. 
Entangled in the sierra, 215. His battle 

with the Indians, 215, 216, 
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Soul, separate existence of, believed in by the 
Peruvians, 40. 

Southey, epitaph on Pizarro by, 303, note. 

Spain, one of the first nations in making dis- 
coveries, 85. Emigration from, to the New 
World, 85. Colonial domain of, 88. Pizarro 
foes to, 133. Hernando Pizarro in, 233, 
279. Commotion pruduced in, by Gonzalo 
Pizarro’s rebellion, 359. 

Spaniards, in the New World, 86, 87. Hear 
rumours of Peru, 87,89, 101. Omens and pro- 
digies respecting, 147, 197, 203. Unwiilling- 
ness of, to engage with Pizarro, 93, 105, 113, 
138, 140. Sufferings of, 94, 96, 97, 108, 113, 
114, 142, 235, 285, 286, 288, 290, 291, 342, 343, 
Losses of, 96, 105, 108, 291. Discontent and 
murmurs of, 95, 159. Battles of, with the 
natives, 99, 144, 145, 180, 215, 226, 241, 245, 
246, 248, 251,252,260. Impressions produced 
by, in Peru, 118, 122,145, 147. Division of 
treasure among, 142, 201, 223. Anxiety of, 
155. Pleasant march of, 159. Number of, 
with Pizarro, 159. Their enthusiasm, 16: 
Their severe march over the Andes, 165, 
166. ‘Their entrance into Caxamulea, 170. 
Their gloomy forebodings, 173. Pizarro's 
address to, 173. ‘Their religious enthus 
174, 176.217. Their attack on Atabuallp: 
180. Atahuallpa’s impression respecting, 
183. Their rapacity, 196, Their march to 
Cuzco, 213. Enter Cuzco, 219. Effect of 
wealth on, 223. With Alvarado, 227. Cruclty 
of, to the natives, 239, 258, 321, 
the siege of Cuzco, 243, 245, 249. 
abandon the city, 245. On the Chili expe- 
dition, 257, 259. Their battles among them- 
selves, 270, 315, 316, 347, 382. On the 
Amazon expedition, 285, 246. Their deep 
feelings of loyalty, 305. Attached to young 
Almagro, 309. ‘Their i 
Their improvidence, 322. ‘Thrown into 
consternation at the ordinances, 326, 328. 
Appeal to Vaca de Castro against them, 326 ; 
and to Gonzalo Pizarro, 326, 328. ‘Lake 
sides with Gonzalo, 333, Influence of 
Gasca’s proclamation on, 372. Desert from 
Gonzalo Pizarro, 277, 397. Their discontent 
with the repartimientos, 408, See Gold, 
and Peruvians. 

Spanish colonies, the mode of their acquisition, 
unfavourable to the interests of the natives 
321. 

Springs of warm water at Caxamalca, 167. 

Stars, objects of Peruvian worship, 43, 45. 

Stevenson, description of the River of Eme- 
ralds by, 110, note; of Caxamalca, 170, 
note. . 

St. Matthew, Bay of, Ruiz enters, 106. Pizarro 
reaches, 109. He disembarks his forces at, 
141. 

Stone, tools made of, 68. 

Sun, tradition respecting, 5. Temple of, at 
Cuzco, 9, 44, 195, 221, Lands assigned to, 
23. Peculiar sanctity of, 42,44. ‘Temples 
of, 44, 45, 46. Virgins of, 49, 51. See 
Religion, and Temples. 
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Tacamez, 110. Touched at by Pizarro, 117. 

Tambo, the royal buildings at, 16, note. The 
Inca Manco at, 251. Attacked by Her- 
nando Pizarro, 251. 252 

Tambos, or inns, 14. 

Tangarala, settlement made at, 156. 
gro’s camp at, 267. 

Tempests suffered by Spaniards, 94, 98, 109 
122, 

Temples, to Pachacamac, 42, and note, 192 
To Thunder and Lightning, 43. To the 
Rainbow, 43. Of the Sun, 9, 44, 195. Of 
inferior deities, 46. 

Ternaux-Compans, elegance of his transla- 
tions, 254, 

Terraces on the Cordilleras, 5, 60. 

Theatrical exhibitions in Peru, 57. 

‘Theft, punishment of, in Peru, 22, note. 

Thirteen companions of Pizarro, 114, and 
note, 135. 

Thought, symbols for the expression of, 55. 

Thunder, Peruvian word for, 43, note. An 
object of worship in Peru, 43, 45. 

Time, Peruvian method of measuring, 57. 

Titicaca lake, 5. Ruins on the borders of, 6, 
8. Centeno encamps on the borders of, 374. 
Gonzalo Pizarro approaches, 330. Battle of 
Huarina on, 382. 

Titicussi, Memorial of, 182, note. 

‘Tobacco, cultivation of, 63. 

Toledo, Pizarro visits the emperor at, 133. 

Tomebamba, Blasco Nuiiez passes through, 
343, 

Tools, of the Peruvians, 68, note. 

Topanca, Inca, crowned by Pizarro, 213. 
Death of, 217. 

Traditions, respecting the origin of the Peru- 
vian empire, 5. Puerile character of, in 
Peru, 6,40. Importance of, as sources of 
history, 6, note. Respecting a hidden trea- 
sure at Cuzco, 71, note. 

Treachery, commonness of, among the Con- 
querors, 333. 

Treasure, found in Peruvian monuments, 41, 
42, note. Hidden at Cuzco, 71, note. Sent 
by Pizarro to Panami, 142. Relinquished 
by the Spaniards, 157. Division of, 199, 200, 
201. Shown by Manco to Hernando Pizarro, 
240. See Gold. 

Tribunals, account of Peruvian, very meagre, 

2, note. See Justice, 

Trinity, Peruvian knowledge of, inferred, 43, 
note, 

‘Truxillo, Pizarro’s native place, 137. 
by him, 137, 138. 

Truxillo, in Peru, foundation of, 237. Be- 


Alma- 


Visited 


sieged by the Peruvians, 245. Gonzalo 
Pizarro musters his forces at, 341. Mecep- 


tion of Aldana at, 376; of Gasca, 379. 
Tumbez, natives of, seen by Ruiz, 107. Visited 
by Pizarro, 118. Mis intercourse with the 
inhabitants of. 118. Visit of Molina to, 
119; of Pedro de Candia, 120, Temple at, 
120, Gardens and convents of, 120, 121. 
Luque appointed bishop of, 135. The 


Spaniards take possession of, 154. Deserted 
and dismantled by its inhabitants, 154. 
Pizarro leaves a foree at, 155. Gasca ar- 
rives at, 379. 

Tumults in Peru, occasioned by the royal 
ordinances, 326. 

Tylor, Edward B., his remarks on the his- 
torical value of myths, 6, note. Identifies 
Manco Capac and Mama Oello with the sun 
and moon, 8, note. His explanation of the 
sister-marriage of the Incas, 11, note. His 
views of primitive monotheism and dual- 
ism, 40, note, 41, mote. On the !’eruvian 
religion, 52, nole. 


Us, 
Umu, Villac, high-priest of Peru, 237. Urges 
the rising of the Peruvians, 239, 
Ureos, Almagro’s army at, 260. 
iVie 
aca de Uastro, 281. Embarks for Pera, 281, 
Arrives at Buena Ventura, 304. Difficult 
osition and boldness of, 304, 305. Goes to 


Juito and assumes the government, 305. 
Marches south, 310. Takes command of 
thearmy,310. Reconciles his generals, 311. 
Arrives at Lima, 311. Hisarmy,311. De- 
clines Gonzalo Pizarro’s assistance, 312. 
Negotiates with Almagro, 312. Advarttes 
to Chupas, 313. Addresses his troops, 314. 
Battle of Chupas, 215. Decides the action, 
316, 317. His severity towards the van- 
quished, 318. His mode of life at Cuzco, 
318. Puts to death Almagro, 319. His 
treatment of Gonzalo Pizarr», 319. His 
judicious proceedings, 320. His efforts to 
quiet discontent with the ordinances, 326. 
Letters of the emperor to him, 327. DPre- 
vents an insurrection at Lima, 328. His 
reception of Blasco Nuiiez, 330. Suspected 
and put in confinement by him, 333. En- 
deavours to dissuade Gonzalo Pizarro from 
rebellion, 333, note. Returns to Spain, 339. 
His subsequent fate, 340. 

Valdivia, Pedro de, 269. Bravery of, at Las 
Salinas, 270. Letter of Gonzalo Pizarro to, 
370, nvote. Joins Gasca, 387. His seli- 
glorification, 3:8, note. Gasca’s opinion of 
him, 387, note, 388, note. At the passes of 
the Apurimac, 389. His letter to the 
emperor, 393, note. Killed by the Arau- 
cans, 406. 

Valencia, Gasca at, 261, 362. 

Valverde, Pizarro’s chaplaiu, 179. Ilis inter- 
view with Atuhuallpa, 179, 180, note. His 
efforts to convert Challeuchima, 218, Per- 
forms mass at the coronation of Manco, 224. 
Made bishop of Cuzco, 225. His letter to 
the emperor, 244, mote. Intercedes for 
Almagro, 274, note. Interposes in behalf 
of Picado, 306. His death, 306. His fana- 
tical character, 306. His efforts in behalf 
of the Indians, 324, note 
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Vargas, Fray Juan de, 140. 

Vargas, Sanchez de, opposes Orellana’s voyaye, 
239, 290. 

Vases of silver in the temple of the Moon, 
45, note. 

Vattel on the trial of Atahuallpa, 206, note. 

Venus, Peruvian worship of, 43. 

Viceroys of the provinces of the Peruvian 
empire, 4. 

Vicunas, habits of, 65. 

Viracocha, 2 Peruvian deity, 42. 
the word, 42, note. 

Virgins of the Sun, 51, and note. Houses of, 
51, 120, 170, 225. Chastity of, 225, note. 
Outrages upon, 239, and ngte, 322. 


Meaning of 


WwW. 


War, Peruvian method of conducting, 34, 25. 
Religious character of, among the Perua- 
vians, 39. 

Weights used by the Peruvians, 69. 

Wheat first introduced into Peru, 64, note. 

Wilson, Professor Daniel, theory of, in regard 
to the original settlement of America, 72, 
note. 

Wives of the Peruvian monarchs, 11, 18, 
note. 

Wool, the distribution and manufacture of, 
25, 26. Of llamas, 65. Of huanacos an@ 
vicufias, 65. How obtained and used by 
the Peruvians, 66, 67. 


459 
x. 


Xaquixaguana, valley of, Francisco Pizarro 
haltsat, 218. Challcuchima burnt at, 21s. 
Selected as a battle-ground by Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 393. Arrival of Gasea’s army at, 
394. Nout of, 397. 

Xanxa, 193. The Spaniards arrive at, 214. 
They Jeave treasure at, 217, Letter of 
municipality of, 219, note. Battles with 
Quizquiz at, 226. Great Indian hunt at, 
230. ‘Besieged by the Peruvians, 249. 
Pizarro at, 276. Vaca de Castro musters 
forces at, 311. Gasca’s quarters at, 379, 
386. He leaves, 388. 

Xerez, mistake of, as to the Inca’3 name, 161, 
note. Error in Ternaux’s translation of, 
191, note. 


Me 


Year, how divided by the Peruvians, 57. 

Yucay, valley of, a favourite residence of the 
Incas, 15. Battles with the Peruvians at, 
241, 260. 

Yupanqui, meaning of the term, 6, note. 
Conquests by Topa Inca, 9. His maxim, 53. 


Z. 
Zaran, 160. 
Zarate, vigour and spirit of, 315, note. Royal 
_ comptroller to the Audience, 329, note. 
Critical notice of, 416. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tne Publishers have the pleasure of announcing, with the issue of this 
volume, the completion of their new edition of Mr. Prescott’s Works, printed 
from entirely new stereotype plates. 

During the last years of his life Mr. Prescott devoted much time to the 
revision of his works, making numerous corrections aud additions, some of 
which were inserted in the later English editions published in his lifetime, 
while a larger number have hitherto remained in manuscript. The whole, in 
accordance with his intention, are incorporated in the present edition, which 
the editor has endeavoured to render still more valuable and complete by 
verifying doubtful references, adding occasional notes where statements in the 
text, based on insufticient authority or called in question by recent investi- 
gators, needed to be substantiated or corrected, and aiding, by a careful 
supervision of the press, in securing that high degree ot typographical accuracy 
which is especially desirable in standard works. 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


Tne following Essays, with a single exception, have been selected from con- 
tributions originally made to the North American Review. They are purely 
of a literary character ; and, as they have little reference to local or temporary 
topics, and as the journal in which they appeared, though the most consider- 
able in the United States, is not widely circulated in Great Britain, it has 
been thought that a republication of the articles might have some novelty and 
interest for the English reader. : 

Several of the papers were written many years since ; and the author is 
aware that they betray those crudities in the execution which belong to an 
unpractised writer, while others of more recent date may be charged with the 
inaccuracies incident to rapid and, sometimes, careless composition. The 
more obvious blemishes he has endeavoured to correct, without attempting to 
reform the critical judgments, which in some cases he could wish had been 
expressed in a more qualified and temperate manner; and he dismisses the 
volume with the hope that in submitting it to the British public he may not 
be thought to have relied too far on that indulgence which has been so freely 
extended to his more elaborate efforts, 


Bosroy, March 30, 1845. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
MEPS CHL AN LES: 


MEMOIR OF 
CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN, 
THE AMERICAN NOVELIST.' 


Tr class of professed men of letters, if we exclude from the account the con- 
chictors of periodical journals, is certainly not very Jarge, even at the present 
day, in our country; but before the close of the last century it was nearly 
impossible to meet with an individual who looked to authorship as his only, or, 
indeed, his principal, means of subsistence. This was somewhat the more 
remarkable, considering the extraordinary development of intellectual power 
exhibited in every quarter of the country, and applied to every variety of 
moral and social culture, and formed a singular contrast with more than one 
nation in Europe, where literature still continued to be followed as a distinct 
profession, amid all the difficulties resulting from an arbitrary government and 
popular imbecility and ignorance. 

Abundant reasons are suggested for this by the various ocenpations afforded 
to talent of all kinds, not only in the exercise of political functions, but in the 
splendid career opened to enterprise of every description in our free and 
thriving community. We were in the morning of life, as it were, when every- 
thing summoned us to action; when the spirit was quickened by hope and 
youthful confidence ; and we felt that we had our race to run, unlike those 
nations who, having reached the noontide of their glory or sunk into their 
decline, were naturally led to dwell on the soothing recollections of the past, 
and to repose themselves, after a tumultuous existence, in the quiet pleasures 
of study and contemplation. “It was amid the ruins of the Capitol,” says 
Gibbon, “ that I first conceived the idea of writing the History of the Roman 
Empire.” ‘The occupation suited well with the spirit of the place, but would 
seareely have harmonized with the life of bustling energy and the thousand 
novelties which were perpetually stimulating the appetite for adventure in our 
new and unexplored hemisphere. In short, to express it in one word, the 
peculiarities of our situation as naturally disposed us to active life as those of 
the old countries of Europe to contemplative. 

The subject of the present memoir affords an almost solitary example, at 
this period, of a scholar, in the enlarged application of the term, who cultivated 
letters as a distinct and exclusive profession, resting his means of support, 2s 
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well as his fame, on his success, and who, as a writer of fiction, is still farther 
entitled to credit for having quitted the beaten grounds of the Old Country 
and sought his subjects in the untried wilderness of his own. ‘The particulars 
of his unostentatious life have been collected with sufficient industry by his 
friend Mr. William Dunlap, to whom our native literature is under such large 
obligations for the extent and fidelity of his researches. We will select a few 
of the most prominent incidents from a mass of miscellaneous fragments and 
literary lumber with which his work is somewhat encumbered. It were to be 
wished that, in the place of some of them, more copious extracts had been 
substituted for his journal and correspondence, which, doubtless, in this as in 
other cases, must atford the most interesting as well as authentic materials for 
biography. 

Cyartes Brockpen Brown was born at Philadelphia, January 17th, 1771. 
He was descended from a highly respectable family, whose ancestors were of 
that estimable sect who came over with William Penn to seek an asylum 
where they might worship their Creator unmolested in the meek and humble 
spirit of their own faith. From his earliest childhood Brown gave evidence of 
his studious propensities, being frequently noticed by his father, on his retwm 
from school, poring over some heavy tome, nothing daunted by the formi- 
dable words it contained, or mounted on a table and busily engaged in 
exploring a map which hung on the parlour wall. This infantine predilection 
for geographical studies ripened into a passion in Jater years. Another anec- 
dote, recorded of him at the age of ten, sets in a still stronger light his appre- 
ciation of intellectual pursuits far above his years. A visitor at his father’s 
having rebuked him, as it would seem, without cause, for some remark he had 
made, gave him the contemptuous epithet of “boy.” ‘‘ What does he mean,” 
said the young philosopher, after the guest’s departure, “by calling me boy ? 
Does he not know that it is neither size nor age, but sense, that makes the 
inan? I could ask him a hundred questions, none of which he could answer.” 

At eleven years of age he was placed under the tuition of Mr. Robert Proud, 
well known as the author of the History of Pennsylvania. Under his direc- 
tion he went over a large course of English reading, and acquired the elements 
of Greek and Latin, applying himself with great assiduity to his studies. His 
bodily health was naturally delicate, and indisposed him to engage in the robust, 
athletic exercises of boyhood, His sedentary habits, however, began so evi- 
dently to impair his health that his master recommended him to withdraw 
from his books and recruit his strength by excursions on foot into the country. 
These pedestrian rambles suited the taste of the pupil, and the length of his 
absence often excited the apprehensions of his friends for his safety. He may 
he thought to have sat to himself for this portrait of one of his herces. “TI 
preferred to ramble in the forest and loiter on the hill ; perpetually to change 
the scene ; to scrutinize the endless variety of objects ; to compare one leaf 
and pebble with another; to pursue those trains of thought which their 
resemblances and differences suggested ; to inquire what it was that gave them 
this place, structure, and form, were more agreeable employments than plough- 
ing and threshing.” “ My frame was delicate and feeble. Exposure to wet 
blasts and vertical sums was sure to make me sick.” he fondness for these 
solitary rambles continued through life, and the familiarity which they opened 
to him with the grand and beautiful scenes of nature undoubtedly contributed 
to nourish the habit of revery and abstraction, and to deepen the romantic 
sensibilities from which flowed so much of his misery, as well as happiness, in 
after-life. 

He quitted Mv. Proud’s school before the age of sixteen, He had pre- 
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viously made some small poetical attempts, and soon after sketched the plans 
of three several epics, on the discovery of America and the conquests of Peru 
and Mexico. For some time they engaged his attention to the exclusion of 
every other object. No vestige of them now remains, or, at least, has been 
given to the public by which we can ascertain the progress made towards their 
completion. The publication of such immature juvenile productions may 
gratify curiosity by affording a point of comparison with ee excellence. 
hey are rarely, however, of value in themselves sufficient to authorize their 
exposure to the world, and, notwithstanding the occasional exception of a 
Pope or a Pascal, may very safely put up with Uncle Toby’s recommendation 
on a similar display of precocity, “to hush it up, and say as little about it as 
possible.” 

Among the contributions which, at a later period of life, he was in the 
habit of making to different journals, the fate of one was too singular to be 
passed over in silence. It was a poetical address to Franklin, prepared for 
the Edentown newspaper. ‘The blundering printer,’ says Brown, in his 
journal, ‘‘from zeal or ignorance, or perhaps from both, substituted the name 
of Washington. Washington, therefore, stands arrayed in awkward colowrs ; 
philosophy smiles to behold her darling son; she turns with horror and 
disgust from those who have won the laurel of victory in the field of battle, to 
this her favourite candidate, who had never participated in such bloody glory, 
and whose fame was derived from the conquest of philosophy alone. The 
printer, by his blundering ingenuity, made the subject ridiculous. Every 
word of this clumsy panegyric was a direct slander upon Washington, and so 
it was regarded at the time.” There could not well be imagined a more expe- 
ditious or effectual recipe for converting eulogy into satire. 

Young Brown had now reached a period of life when it became necessary to 
decide on a profession. After due deliberation, he determined on the law,—a 
choice which received the cordial approbation of his friends, who saw in his 
habitual diligence and the character of his mind, at once comprehensive and 
logical, the most essential requisites for success. He entered on the studies of 
his profession with his usual ardour ; and the acuteness and copiousness of his 
arguments on various topics proposed for discussion in a Jaw-society over which 
he presided bear ample testimony to his ability and industry. But, however 
suited to his talents the profession of the law might be, it was not at all to his 
taste. He became a member of a literary club, in which he made frequent 
essays in composition and eloquence. He kept a copious journal, and by 
familiar exercise endeavoured to acquire a pleasing and graceful style of 
writing ; and every hour that he could steal from professional schooling was 
devoted to the cultivation of more attractive literature. In one of his contri- 
butions to a journal, just before this period, he speaks of “the rapture with 
which he held communion with his own thoughts amid the gloom of surround- 
ing woods, where his fancy peopled every object with ideal beings, and the 
harrier between himselé and the world of spirits seemed burst by the force of 
meditation. In this solitude, he felt himself surrounded by a delightiul society ; 
but when transported from thence, and compelled to listen to the frivolous 
chat of his fellow-heings, he suffered all the miseries of solitude.” He declares 
that his intercourse and conversation with mankind had wrought a salutary 
change; that he can now mingle in the concerns of life, perform his appro- 
priate duties, and reserve that higher species of discourse for the solitude and 
silence of his study. In this supposed control over his romantic fancies he 
grossly deceived himself. deta k : 

- As the time approached for entering on the practice of his profession, he 
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felt his repugnance to it increase more and more ; and he sought to justify a 
retreat from it altogether by such poor sophistry as his imagination could 
suggest. He objected to the profession as having something in it immoral. 
He could not reconcile it with his notions of duty to come forward as the 
champion indiscriminately of right and wrong; and he considered the stipen- 
diary advocate of a guilty party as becoming, by that very act, participator in 
the guilt. He did not allow himself to reflect that no more equitable arrange- 
ment could be devised, none which would give the humblest individual so fair 
a chance for maintaining his rights as the employment of competent and 
upright counsel, familiar with the forms of legal practice, necessarily so embar- 
rassing to a stranger; that, so far from being coupellet to undertake a cause 
manifestly unjust, it is always in the power of an honest lawyer to decline it, 
but that such contingencies are of most rare occurrence, as few cases are liti- 
gated where each party has not previonsly plausible grounds for believing 
himself in the right, a question only to be settled by fair discussion on both 
sides ; that opportunities are not wanting, on the other hand, which invite the 
highest display of eloquence and professional science in detecting and defeating 
villainy, in vindicating slandered innocence, and in expounding the great 
principles of law on which the foundations of personal security and property 
are established ; and, finally, that the most illustrious names in his own and 
every other civilized country have been drawn from the ranks of a profession 
whose habitual discipline so well trains them for legislative action and the 
exercise of the highest politieal functions. 

Brown cannot be supposed to have been insensible to these obvious views ; 
and, indeed, from one of his letters in later life, he appears to have clearly 
recognized the value of the profession he had deserted. But his object was, at 
this time, to justify himself in his fickleness of purpose, as he best might, in 
his own eyes and those of his friends. Brown was certainly not the first man 
of genius who found himself incapable of resigning the romantic world of 
fiction and the uncontrolled revels of the imagination for the dull and prosaic 
realities of the law. Few, indeed, like Mansfield, have been able so far to 
constrain their young and buoyant imaginations as to merit the beautiful 
enlogium of the English poet ; while many more comparatively, from the time 
of Jnvenal downward, fortnnately for the world, have been willing to sacrifice 
the affections plighted to Themis on the altars of the Muse. 

Brown’s resolution at this crisis caused sincere regret to his friends, which 

they conld not conceal, on seeing him thus suddenly turn from the path of 
honourable fame at the very moment when he was prepared to enter on it. 
ILis prospects, but lately so brilliant, seemed now overcast with a deep gloom. 
The embarrassments of his situation had also a most unfavourable effect on 
his own mind. Instead of the careful discipline to which it had been lately 
subjected, it was now left to rove at jarge wherever caprice should dictate, and 
waste itself on those romantic reveries and speculations to which he was natu- 
rally too much addicted. This was the period when the French Revolution 
vas in its heat, and the awful convulsion experienced in one unhappy country 
seemed to be felt in every quarter of the Hobe men grew familiar with the 
wildest paradoxes, and the spirit of innovation menaced the oldest and best- 
established principles in morals and government. Brown’s inquisitive and 
speculative mind partook of the prevailing skepticism. Some of his composi- 
tions, and especially one on the #ights of Women, published in 1797, show to 
what extravagance a benevolent mind may be led by fastening too exclusively 
on the contemplation of the evils of existing institutions and indulging in 
indefinite dreams of perfectibility. 
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There is no period of existence when the spirit of a man is more apt to be 
depressed than when he is about to quit the safe and qniet harbour in which 
he has rode in safety from childhood, and to launch on the dark and unknown 
ocean where so many a gallant bark has gone down before him. How much 
must this eequietide be increased in the case of one who, like Brown, has 
thrown away the very chart and compass by which he was prepared to guide 
himself through the doubtful perils of the voyage! How heavily the gloom 
of despondency fell on his spirits at this time is attested by various extracts 
from his private correspondence. ** As for me,” he says, in one of his letters, 
“T long ago discovered that Nature had not qualified me for an actor on this 
stage. The nature of my education only added to these disqualitications, and 
I experienced all those deviations from the centre which arise when all our 
lessons are taken from books, and the scholar makes his own character the 
comment. A happy destiny, indeed, brought me to the knowledge of tivo or 
three minds which Nature had fashioned in the same mould with my own, 
but these are gone. And, O God! enable me to wait the moment when it is 
thy will that I should follow them.” In another epistle le remarks, “! have 
not been deficient in the pursuit of that necessary branch of knowledge, the 
study of myself. I will not explain the result, for have I not already sutti- 
ciently endeavoured to make my friends unhappy by communications which, 
though they might easily be injurious, could not be of any possible advan- 
tage? I really, dear W., regret that period when your pity was first excited 
in my favour. I sincerely lament that I ever gave you reason to imagine that 
I was not so happy as a gay indifference with regard to the present, stubborn 
forgetfulness with respect to the uneasy past, and excursions into lightsome 
futurity could make me; for what end, what useful purposes, were promoted 
hy the discovery? It could not take away from the number of the unhappy, 
but only add to it, by making those who loved me participate in my uneasi- 
ness, Which each participation, so far from tending to diminish, would in 
reality increase, by adding those regrets, of which I had been the author in 
them, to my own original stock.” It is painful to witness the struggles of a 
wenerous spirit endeavouring to suppress the anguish thus involuntarily 
escaping in the warmth of aflectionate intercourse. This becomes still more 
striking in the contrast exhibited between the assumed cheerfulness of much 
of his correspondence at this period and the uniform melancholy tone of his 
private journal, the genuine record of his emotions. 

Fortunately, his taste, refined by intellectual culture, and the elevation and 
spotless purity of his moral principles, raised him above the temptations of 
sensual indulgence, in which minds of weaker mould might have sought a 
temporary relief. Tis soul was steeled against the grosser seductions of appe- 
tite. The only avenue through which his principles could in any way be 
assailed was the understanding ; and it would appeai, from some dark hints 
in his correspondence at this period, that the rash idea of relieving himself from 
the weight of earthly sorrows by some voluntary deed of violence had more 
than once flitted across his mind.’ It is pleasing to observe with what beautiful 
modesty and simplicity of character he refers his abstinence from coarser indul- 
gences to his constitutional infirmities, and consequent disinclination to them, 
Which, in truth, could be only imputed to the excellence of his heart and his 
understanding. In one of his letters he remarks “that the benevolence of 
Nature rendered him, ina mamer, an exile from many of the temptations 
that infest the minds of ardent youth. Whatever his wishes might have been, 
his benevolent destiny had prevented him from running into the frivolities 
of youth.” THe ascribes to this cause his love of letters, and his predominant 
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anxiety to excel in whatever was a glorious subject of competition. “Had 
he been furnished with the nerves and muscles of his comrades, it was very 
far from impossible that he might have meliacruRet intellectual pleasures, 
Nature had benevolently rendered him incapable of encountering such severe 
trials.” 

Brown’s principal resources for dissipating the melancholy which hung over 
him were his inextinguishable love of letters, and the society of a few friends, 
to whom congeniality of taste and temper had united him from early years. 
In addition to these resources, we may mention his fondness for pedestrian 
rambles, which sometimes were of several weeks’ duration. In the course of 
these excursions, the circle of his acquaintance and friends was gradually 
enlarged. In the city of New York, in particular, he contracted an intimacy 
with several individuals of similar age and kindred mould with himself. 
Among these, his earliest associate was Dr. E. H. Smith, a young gentleman 
of great promise in the medical profession. Brown had become known to him 
during the residence of the latter as a student in Philadelphia. By him our 
hero was introduced to Mr. Dunlap, who has survived to commemorate the 
virtues of his friend in a biography already noticed, and to Mr. Johnson, the 
accomplished author of the New York Law Reports. The society of these 
friends had sufficient attractions to induce him to repeat his visit to New 
York, until at length, in the beginning of 1798, he may be said to have estab- 
lished his permanent residence there, passing much of his time under the same 
roof with them. His amiable manners and accomplishments soon recom- 
mended him to the notice of other eminent individuals. He became a member 
of a literary society, called the Friendly Club, comprehending names which 
have since shed a distinguished lustre over the various walks ot literature and 
science. 

The spirits of Brown seemed to be exalted in this new atmosphere. _ His 
sensibilities found a grateful exercise in the sympathies of friendship, and the 
powers of his mind were called into action by collision with others of similar 
tone with his own. His memory was enriched with the stores of various 
reading, hitherto conducted at random, with no higher object than temporary 
amusement or the gratification of an indefinite curiosity. He now concen- 
trated his attention on some determinate object, and proposed to give full 
scope to his various talents and acquisitions in the career of an author, as yet 
so little travelled in his own country. 

His first publication was that before noticed, entitled “ Alcuin, a dialogue 
on the Rights of Women.” It exhibits the crude and fanciful speculations of 
a theorist who, in his dreams of optimism, charges exclusively on human 
institutions the imperfections necessarily incident to human nature. The 
work, with all its ingenuity, made little impression on the public: it found few 
purchasers, and made, it may be presumed, still fewer converts. 

He soon after began a romance, which he never completed, from which his 
biographer has given copious extracts. It is conducted in the epistolary form, 
and, although exhibiting little of his subsequent power and passion, is recom- 
mended by a graceful and easy manner of narration, more attractive than the 
more elaborate and artificial style of his latter novels. 

This abortive attempt was succeeded, in 1798, by the publication of Wieland, 
the first of that remarkable series of fictions which flowed in such rapid sue- 
cession from his pen in this and the three following years. In this romance, 
the author, deviating from the usual track of domestic or historic incident, 
proposed to delineate the powerful workings of passion displayed by a mind 
constitutionally excitable, under the control of some terrible and mysterious 
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agency. ‘The scene is laid in Pennsylvania. The action takes place in a 
family by the name of Wieland, the principal member of which had inherited 
a melancholy and somewhat superstitious constitution of mind, which his 
habitual reading and contemplation deepened into a calm but steady fanati- 
cism. This temper is nourished still farther by the occurrence of certain 
inexplicable circumstances of ominous import. Strange voices are heard by 
different members of the family, sometimes warning them of danger, some- 
times announcing events seeming beyond the reach of human knowledge. The 
still and solemn hours of night are disturbed by the unearthly summons. The 
other actors of the drama are thrown into strange perplexity, and an underplot 
of events is curiously entangled by the occurrence of unaccountable sights as 
well as sounds. By the heated fancy of Wieland they are referred to super- 
natural agency. A fearful destiny seems to preside over the scene, and to 
carry the actors onward to some awiul catastrophe. At length the hour 
arrives. A solemn, mysterious voice announces to Wieland that he is now 
called on to testify his submission to the divine will by the sacrifice of his 
earthly affections,—to surrender up the affectionate partner of his bosom, on 
whom he had reposed all his hopes of happiness in this life. He obeys the 
mandate of Heaven. The stormy conflict of passion into which his mind is 
thrown, as the fearful sacrifice he is about to make calls up all the tender 
remembrances of conjugal fidelity and love, is painted with frightful strength 
of colouring. Although it presents, on the whole, as pertinent an example as 
we could offer from any of Brown’s writings of the peculiar power and vividness 
of his conceptions, the whole scene is too long for insertion here. We will 
mutilate it, however, by a brief extract, as an illustration of our author's 
manner, more satisfactory than any criticism can be. Wieland, after receiving 
the fatal mandate, is represented in an apartment alone with his wife. Tis 
courage, or, rather, his desperation, fails him, and he sends her, on some 
pretext, from the chamber. An interval, during which his insane passions 
have time to rally, ensues. 

“She returned with a light; I led the way to the chamber ; she looked 
round her ; she lifted the curtain of the bed; she sawnothing. At length she 
fixed inquiring eyes upon me. The light now enabled her to discover in my 
visage what darkness had hitherto concealed. Her cares were now transferred 
from my sister to myself, and she said, in a tremulous voice, * Wieland ! you 
are not well; what ails you? Can I do nothing for you?’ That accents and 
looks so winning should disarm me of my resolution was to be expected. My 
thoughts were thrown anew into anarchy. I spread my hand before my eyes, 
that I might not see her, and answered only by groans. She took my other 
hand between hers, and, pressing it to her heart, spoke with that voice which 
had ever swayed my will and wafted_away sorrow. ‘My friend! my soul's 
friend! tell me thy cause of grief. Do I not merit to partake with thee in 
thy cares? Am I not thy wife ?’ 

“his was too much. I broke from her embrace, and retired to a corner of 
the room. In this pause, courage was once more infused into me. I resolved 
to execute my duty. She followed me, and renewed her passionate entreaty 
to know the cause of my distress. 

“T yaised my head and regarded her with steadfast looks. I muttered 
something about death, and the injunctions of my duty. At these words she 
shrunk back, and looked at me with a new expression of anguish. After a 
pause, she clasped her hands and exclaimed, 7 

«¢() Wieland ! Wieland! God grant that Iam mistaken ; but surely some- 
thing is wrong. I see it; it is too plain; thon art undone—lost to me and to 
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thyself’ At the same time she gazed on my features with intensest anxiety, 
in hope that different symptoms would take place. I replied with vehemence, 
‘ Undate ! No; my duty is known, and I thank my God that my cowardice 
is now vanquished, and I have power to fulfil it. Catharine! I pity the 
weakness of nature; I pity thee, but must not spare. Thy life is claimed 
from my hands: thon must die !’ 

“Pear was now added to her grief. ‘What mean you? Why talk you of 
death? Bethink yourself, Wieland ; bethink yourself, and this fit will pass, 
O! why came I hither? Why did you drag me hither ?’ 2 

“<«T brought thee hither to fulfil a divine command. I am appointed thy 
destroyer, and destroy thee I must.’ Saying this, I seized her wrists. She 
shrieked aloud, and endeavoured to free herself from my grasp, but her efforts 
were vain. 

“*Snyrely, surely, Wieland, thou dost not mean it. Am I not thy wife? 
and wouldst thou kill me? Thou wilt not ; and yet—I see—thou art Wieland 
no longer! A fury, resistless and horrible, possesses thee : spare me—spare— . 
help—help—— ’ 

“Till her breath was stopped she shrieked for help—for mercy. When she 
could speak no longer, her gestures, her looks, appealed to my compassion. 
My accursed hand was irresolute and tremulous. I meant thy death to be 
sudden, thy struggles to be brief. Alas! my heart was infirm, my resolves 
mutable. Thrice I slackened my grasp, and life kept its hold, though in the 
midst of pangs. Ter eyeballs started from their sockets. Grimness and dis- 
tortion took place of all that used to bewitch me into transport and subdue me 
into reverence. 

“Twas commissioned to kill thee, but not to torment thee with the fore- 
sight of thy death; not to multiply thy fears and prolong thy agonies. 
Haggard, and pale, and lifeless, at length thou ceasedst to contend with thy 
destiny. 

“This was a moment of triumph. Thus had I successfully subdued the 
stubbornness of human passions; the victim which had been demanded was 
given ; the deed was done past recall. 

“T lifted the corpse in my arms, and laid it on the bed. I gazed upon it 
with delight. Such was the elation of my thoughts that I even broke into 
laughter. IL clapped my hands, and exclaimed, ‘It is done! My sacred duty 
is ea To that I have sacrificed, O my God! thy last and best gift, 
my wife!’ 

“For a while I thus soared above frailty. I imagined I had set myself 
for ever beyond the reach of selfishness, but my imaginations were false. 
This rapture quickly subsided. I looked again at my wife. My joyous ebulli- 
tions vanished, and I asked myself who it was whom I saw. Methought it 
could not be Catharine. Tt could not be the woman who had lodged for years 
in my heart ; who had slept nightly in my bosom; who had borne in her 
womb, who had fostered at her breast, the beings who called me father ; whom 
I had watched with delight, and cherished with a fondness ever new and 
perpetually growing : it could not be the same. 

“Where was her bloom? These deadly and blood-suffused orbs but ill 
resemble the azure and ecstatic tenderness of her eyes. ‘The lucid stream that 
meandered over that bosom, the glow of love that was wont to sit upon that 
cheek, are much unlike these livid stains and this hideous deformity. Alas ! 
these were the traces of agony: the gripe of the assassin had been here ! 

“T will not dwell upon my lapse into desperate and outrageous sorrow. 
The breath of Heaven that sustained me was withdrawn, and I sunk into 
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mere man. VT leaped from the floor; I dashed my head against the wall; I 
uttered screauis of horror; Cpanted after torment and pain. Eternal fre and 
the bickerings of hell, compared with what I feit, were niusie atid a hed of roses. 

“T thank my God that this degeneracy was transient,—that he deigned 
once more to raise me aloft, I thonght upon what | had done as a sacrifice 
to duty, and wes cafm. My wife was dead; but I retiected that, though this 
source of human consolation was closed, yet others were still open. LE the 
transports of a husband were no more, the feelings of a father had still scape 
for exercise. When remembrance of their mother should excite too keen a 
pang, | would look upon them and be comforted, 

“While I revolved these ideas, new warmth flowed in upou my heart. I 
was wrong. These feelings were the growth of selfishness. Of this I was not 
aware; and, to dispel the mist that obscured my perceptions, a new effulgence 
aud a new mandate were necessary. 

“ From these thoughts | was recalled by a ray that was shot into the room. 
A yoice spake like that which I had before heard, ‘ Thou hast done well; but 
all is not dlone—the sacrifice is incomplete—thy children must be ofered—they 
must perish with their mother!” 

This, tov, is accomplished by the same remorseless arn, although the author 
has judiciously refrained from attenipting to prolong the note of feeling, struck 
with so powerful a hand, by the recital of the partienlars. The wretched 
fanatic is brought to trial for the murder, but is acquitted on the ground of 
insanity. The iVusion which has bewildered him at length breaks on bis 
understanding in its whole trath. Te cannot sustain the shock, and the tragic 
tale closes with the suicide of the victim of superstition and impostare, ‘The 
key to the whole of this mysterious agency which controls the cireunistances 
of the story is—ventriloqnism ! ventriloquisut exerted for the very pmrpose 
by a human fiend, from no motives of revenge or hatred, but pure diabolical 
malice, or, as he wonkd make us believe, and the author seems willing te 
endorse this absurd version of it, as a mere practical joke! The reader, whe 
has been vorged with this feast of horrors, is tempted to throw away the book 
in disgust at finding himself the dupe of such paltry jugglery ; which, whatever 
sense he given to the term ventriloqnism, is altogether Incompetent to the 
various phevoniena of sight and sound with which the story is so plentifully 
seasoned, We can feel the foree of Dryden’s imprecation when he encsed the 
inventors of those fifth acts which are bound to unravel all the fine mesh of 
impossibilities which the author's wits had been so busy entangling in the four 
preceding. , 

The explication of the mysteries of Wieland naturally suggests the question 
how far an author is bound to explain the seperneturatities, if we may so call 
them, of his fictions, and whether it is not better, on the whole, to trust ty 
the willing superstition and credulity of the reader (of which there is perhaps 
store enough in almost every bosom, at the present enlightened day even, for 
poctical purposes) than to attempt a solution on purely natural or technical 
principles. It was thought no harm for the ancients to bring the use of 
machinery inte their epics, and a similar freedom was conceded to the old 
English dramatists, whose ghosts and witches were placed in the uch more 
perilous predicaieut of being subjected to the serutiny of the spectator, whose 
senses are not near so likely to be duped as the sensitive sud excited imagina- 
tion of the reader in his solitary chamber, Lt must be admitted, however, 
that the public of those days, when the 


“ Undeubting mind 
Believed the wayic wonders that were suug,” 
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were admirably seasoned for the action of superstition in all fornis, and fur- 
nished, therefore, a most enviable audience for the melodramatic artist, whether 
dramatist or romauce-writer. But all this is changed, No witches ride the 
air nuwadays, aud fairies no longer “ dance their rounds hy the pale moonlight,” 
as the worthy Bishop Corbet, inleed, lamented a century and a half ago. 

Still, it may be allowed, perhaps, if the scene is laid in some remove age or 
country, to borrow the ancient superstitions of the place, and incorporate them 
into, or, at least, colour the story with them, without shocking the well-bred 
prejudices of the modern reader. Sir Walter Scott has done this with good 
eflect in more than one of lis romances, as every_one will readily call to mind. 
A fine example occurs in the Boden Glass apparition in Waverley, which the 
great novelist, far from attempting to explain on any philosophical principles, 
or even by an intimation of its beiug the mere creation of a feverish imagina- 
tion, has left as he found it, trusting that the reader’s poetic feeling will readily 
accommodate itself to the popular superstitions of the comutry he is depicting. 
This reserve on his part, indeed, arising from a truly poetic view of the subject 
and an honest reliance ona similar spirit in his reader, has laid him open, with 
some matter-of-fact people, to the imputation of not being wholly untouched 
himseli by the national superstitions. Yet how much would the whole scene 
have lost in its permanent effect if the author had attempted an explanation 
of the apparition on the ground of an optical illusion not infrequent among 
the mountain-mists of the Highlands, or any other of the ingenious solutions 
so readily at the command of the thoroughbred story-teller ! 

It must be acknowledged, however, that this way of solving the riddles of 
romance would hardly be admissible in a story drawn from familiar scenes and 
situations in modern life, and especially in our own country. The lights of ednea- 
tion are Hung too bright and broad over the tand to allow any lurking-hole for 
the shadows of atwilight age. So much the worse for the poet and the novelist. 
Their province nuist now be confined to poor hunuu nature, without meddiin: 
with the “Gorgons and chimeras dire” which floated through the bewildere 
brains of our forefathers, at least on tho other side of the water. At any rate, 
if a writer, in this broad sunshine, ventures on any sort of cdiahlerie, he is 
forced to explain it by all the thousand contrivances of trap-doors, secret 
vassages, Waxen images, and other make-shifts from the property-room of Mrs. 

adelitie and Company. 

Brown, indeed, has resorted to a somewhat higher mode of elucidating his 
mysteries by a remarkable phenomenon of our nature. But the misfortune of 
all these attempts to account for the marvels of the story by natural or 
mechanical causes is, that they are very seldom satisfactory, or Competent to 
their object. This is eminently the case with the ventriloqnism in Wieland. 
Even where they are competent, it inay be donbted whether the reader who 
has suffered his credulous fancy to_be entranced by the spell of the magician 
will be gratified to learn, at the end, hy what cheap mechanical contrivance he 
has been duped. However this may he, it is certain that a very unfavourable 
effect, in another ape, is produced on his mind, after he is made acquainted 
with the nature of the secret spring by which the machinery is played, more 
especially when one leading circumstance, like ventriloquism in Wieland, is 
made the master-key, as it were, by which all the mysteries are to be unlocked 
und opened at once. With this explanation at hand, it is extremely difficult 
to rise to that sensation of mysterious awe and apprehension on which so much 
of the sublimity and general effect of the narrative necessarily depends, In- 
stead of such feelings, the only ones which can enable us to do full justice to 
the authow’s conceptions, we sometimes, on the contrary, may detect a smile 
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lurking in the corner of the mouth ns we perase scenes of positive power, from 
the contrast obviously suggested of the impotence of the apparatus and the 
portentous character of the results. The critie, therefore, possessed of the 
real key to the mysteries of the story, if he would do justice to his author's 
merits, must divest himself, as it were, of his previous knowledge, by fastening 
his attention on the results, to the exclusion of the insignificant means by 
which they are achieved. He will not always find this an easy matter, 

But to return from this rambling digression, In the following year, 1799, 
Brown fhm his second novel, entitled Orinone/. The story presents few 
of the deeply agitating scenes and powerful bursts of passion which distinguish 
the first. It is designed to exhibit a model of surpassing excellence ina female 
rising superior to all the shocks of adversity and the more perilous blandish- 
ments of seduction, and who, as the scene grows darker and darker around her, 
seems to illumine the whole with the radiance of her celestial virtues. ‘Ihe 
reader is reminded of the “ patient Griselda,” so delicately portrayed by the 
pencils of Boeeaccio and Chaucer. [ti must be aduiitted, however, that the con- 
templation of such a character in the abstract is more imposing than the 
minute details by which we attain to the knowledge of it ; and although there is 
nothing, we are told, which the gods looked down upon with more satisfaction 
than a brave mind struggling with the storms of adversity, yet, when these 
come in the guise of poverty and all the train of teasing annoyances in 
domestic life, the tale, if long protracted, too often produces a sensation of 
weariness scarcely to be compensated hy the moral grandeur of the spectacle. 

The appearance of these two novels constitutes an epoch in the ornamental 
literature of America. ‘They are the first decidedly successful attempts in the 
walk of romantic fiction. They are still farther remarkable as illustrating 
the character and state of society on this side of the Atlantic, instead of re- 
sorting to the exhausted springs of European invention. ‘I'hese circumstances, 
as well as the uncommon powers they displayed both of conception and exe- 
cution, recommended them to the notice of the literary world, although their 
philosophical method of dissecting passion and analyzing motives of action 
placed them somewhat beyond the reach of vulgar popularity. Brown was 
sensible of the favourable impression which he had made, and mentions it in 
one of his epistles to his beste with his usual unaffected modesty: “I add 
somewhat, though not so nuch as | might if I were so inclined, to the number 
of my friends, I find to be the writer of Wieland and Ormond is a greater 
recommendation than I ever imagined it would be.” ; 

In the course of the same year, the quiet tenor of his life was interrupted 
by the visitation of that fearful pestilence. the yellow fever, which had for 
several successive years nade its rt aha in the city of New York, but 
which in 1798 fell upon it with a violence similar to that with which it had 
desolated Philadelphia in 1793. Brown had taken the precaution of with- 
drawing from the latter city, where he then resided, on its first appearance 
there. He prolonged his stay in New York, however, relying on the healthi- 
ness of the qnarter of the town where he lived, and the habitual alstenious- 
ness of his dict. His friend Smith was necessarily detained there by the 
duties of his profession ; and Brown, in answer to the reiterated importumities 
of his absent relatives to withdraw from the infected city, refused to do so, on 
the ground that his personal services might be required by the friends who 
remained in it,—a disinterestedness well meriting the strength of attachment 
which he excited in the bosom of his companions. , ‘ 

Unhappily, Brown was right in his prognosties, and his services were too 
soon required in behalf of his friend Dr, Smith, who fell a victim to his own 
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benevolence, having cauzht the fatal malady from an Italian gentleman, a 
stranger in the city, whom he received, when infected with the disease, into 
his house, relinquishing to him his own apartment. Brown had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of performing the last sad offices of affection to his dying 
friend. He himself soon became affected with the same disorder ; and it was 
not till after a severe illness that he so far recovered as to be able to transfer 
his residence to Perth Amboy, the abode of Mr, Dunlap, where a pire and 
invigorating atmosphere, aided by the kind attentions of his host, gradually 
yestared him to a sutheient degree of health andl spirits fer the proscention of 
his literary labours. s p : 

The spectacle he had witnessed made teo deep an impression an hin to be 
reailily eflaced, and he resolved to transfer his own conceptions of it, while 
yet iresh, to the page of fletion, er, as it might rather be called, of history, for 
the purpose, as he intimates in his preface, of imparting to others some of the 
fruits of the melancholy lesson he had himself experienced. Such was the 
origin of his next novel, Arthur Mervyns ov, Memoirs of the Year 1793. 
This was the fatal year of the yellow fever in Philadelphia, ‘The action of 
the story is chielly confined to that city, but seems to be prepared with little 
contrivance, cu no regular or systematic plan, consisting simply of a suecession 
of incidents, having’ Tittle cohesion except in reference to the hero, but afford- 
ing situations of great interest and frightful fidelity of colouring. The pesti- 
lence wasting a thriving and populons city has furnished a topic for more 
than one great master. It will be remembered as the terror of every schoot- 
hay in the pages of Thucydides; it forms the gloomy portal to the light and 
airy fictions of Boceaccio; and it has furnished a subject for the graphic 
pencil of the Buglish novelist De Foe, the ouly one of the three who never 
witnessed the horrors which he paints, but whose fictions wear an aspect of 
reality which history can rarely reach. 

Brown has suececded in giving the same terrible distinetuess to his impres- 
sions hy means of individual portraiture. Te has, however, not confined 
himself to this, hut, by a variety of touches, lays open to our view the whole 
interior of the city of the plague. Tnstead of expatiatiug on the loathsome 
symptoms and plisical ravages of the disease, le selects the most striking 
moral circtunstauces which attend it: he dwells on the withering sensation 
that falls so leavily on the heart in the streets of the once busy and crowded 
city, now deserted and silent, save only where the wheels of the melancholy 
hearse are heard to ramble along the pavement, Our author not unfrequently 
succeeds in conveying more to the hears by the skilful selection of a single 
civeustance than would have towed from a multitude of petty details. It 
is the art of the great masters of poetry and painting. 

The same year in which Brown produced the first part of * Arthur Mervyn,” 
he entered on the publication of a periodical entitled he Monthly Magazine 
und American Review, a work that during its brief existence, which termi- 
nated in the following year, afforded abundant evidence of its editor’s versa- 
tility of talent azul the ample range of his literary acquisitions. Our hero was 
now fairly in the traces of anthorship. He looked to it as his permanent 
vocation; and the indefatigable diligence with which he devoted himself to 
it may at least serve to show that jie did not shrink from his professional 
enyagements from any lack of industry or enterprise. 

The publication of “ Arthur Mervyn? was succeeded not long after by that 
ot Kdyar Huntly; or, The Adventures of a Sleepwalker, a vormance pre- 
senting a vreater variety of wild and picturesque adventure, with more 
copious delinertions of natural scenery, than is to be found in his other 
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fictions ; circumstances, no doubt, possessing more attractions for the mass 
of readers than the peculiarities of his other novels, Indeed, the author has 
succeeded perfectly in constantly stimulating the curiosity by a succession of 
as original incidents, perils, and hairbreadth escapes as ever fitted across a 
poet's fancy, It is no small trinmph of the art to be able to maintain the 
curiosity of the reader unilagging through a suecession of incidents which, far 
from being sustained by one predominant passion and forming parts of one 
whole, rely each for its interest on its own independent merits. 

The story is laid in the western part of Pennsylvania, where the author has 
diversified his descriptions of a simple and almost primitive state of soricty 
with uncommonly animated sketehes of rural scenery. It is warth oliserving 
how the sombre complexion of Brown’s imagination, which so deeply tinges 
his moral portraiture, sheds its gloom over his pictures of material nature, 
raising the landseape into all the severe and savage sublimity of a Salvator 
Rosa, The somnambulism of this novel, which, like the ventriloquism of 
“Wicland,” is the moving principle of all the machinery, has this advantage 
over the latter, that it does not necessarily impair the effect hy perpetually 
suggesting a solution of mysteries, and thns dispelling the illusion on whose 
existence the effect of the whole story mainly depends. The adventures, 
indeed, built upon it are not the most probable in the worll; but, waiving 
this,—we shall be well rewarded for such coneession,—there is no farther 
dittientty. 

The extract already cited hy us from the first of our author’s novels has 
furnished the reader with an illustration of his power in displaying the conflict 
of passion under high moral excitement. We will now venture another quota- 
tion from the work before us, in order to exhibit imore fully his talent for the 
description of external objects. ; 

Edgar Huntly, the hero of the story, is represented in one of the wild 
mountain-fastnesses of Norwalk, a distriet in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is on the brink of a ravine, from whieh the only avenue lies over 
the body of a tree thrown across the chasm, through whose dark depths below 
a rushing torrent is heard to pour its waters. 

“While occupied with these retlections, my eyes were fixed upon the oppo- 
site steeps, The tops of the trees, waving to and fro in the wildest commotion, 
and their trunks occasionally bending to the blast, which, in these lotty 
regions, blew with a violence unknown in the tracts below, exhibited an awful 
spectacle, At length my attention was attracted by the trunk which lay 
across the gulf, and which I had converted into a bridge. I perceived that 1% 
had already swerved somewhat from its original position ; that every blast 
broke or loosened some of the fibres by which its roots were connected with 
the opposite bank ; and that, if the storm did not speedily abate, there was 
imminent danger of its being torn from the rock and precipitated into the 
chasm. Thus my retreat would be eut off, aud the evils from which 1 was 
endeavouring to reseue another would be experienced by myself. 

“T believed my destiny to hang upon the expedition with which T should 
recross this gulf. The moments that were spent in these deliberations were 
critical, and t shuddered to observe that the trunk was held in its place by 
one or two fibres, which were already stretched almost to breaking. 

“To pass along the trunk, rendered slippery by the wet and unsteadiast hy 
the wind, was eminently dangerous. To maintain my hold in passing, in 
defiance of the whirlwind, reqnired the most vigorous exertions. For this 
enil, it was necessary to discommode myself of my cloak, and of the volume 
whieh L carried in the pocket of my coat. 

. 
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“Just as I had disposed of these encumbrances, and had risen from my 
seat, my attention was again called to the Ld area steep, by the most 
unvelevme object that at this time could possib, ‘ occur, Bosvething was 
perceived moving among the bushes and rocks, which, for a time, I hoped 
was nothing more than a raccoon or opossum, but which presently appeared 
to be a panther, Tis gray coat, extended claws, fiery eyes, and a ery whieh 
he at that moment uttered, and which, by its resemblance to the human 
voice, is peenliarly terrific, denoted him to be the most ferocious and un- 
tamable of that detested race. The industry of our hunters has nearly 
banished animals of prey from these precincts, ‘lhe fastnesses of Norwalk, 
however, could not hut altord refuge to some of them. Of late I had met 
thet so rarely that my fears were seldom alive, and I trod without caution 
the rnggedest and most solitary haunts. Still, however, I had seldom been 
unfurnished in my rambles with the means of defence. 

“The nunfrequency with which [ had lately encountered this foe, and the 
encumbrance of provision, made me neglect, on this occasion, to bring with 
me my usualarms. The beast that was now before me, when stimulated by 
hunger, was accustomed to assail whatever could provide him with a banquet 
of blood. He would set upon the man and the deer with eyual and irresistible 
ferocity. His sagacity was equal to his strength, and he seemed able to dis- 
cover when his antagonist was armed and prepared for defence, 

“My past experience enabled me to estimate the full extent of my danger, 
He sat on the brow of the steep, eying the bridge, and apparently deltberatmg 
whether he should cross it. It was probable that he had scented my footsteps 
thus ach and, should he pass over, his vigilance could scarcely fail of detecting 
ny asylnm. 

“Should he retain his present station, my danger was scarcely lessened. 
To pass over in the face of a famished tiger was only to rash upon my fate. 
The falling of the trunk, which had lately been so anxiously deprecated, was 
now with no less solicitude desired, Every new gust I hoped would tear 
asunder its remaining bands, and, by cutting off all communication between 
the opposite steeps, place me in security, My hopes, however, were destined 
to be frustrated, The fibres of the prostrate tree were obstinately tenacious 
of their hold, and presently the animal scrambled down the rock and pro- 
ceeded to cross it. 

“Of all kinds of death, that which now menaced me was the most abhorred. 
To tlie by disease, or hy the hand of a fellow-creature, was propitious and 
lenient in comparison with being rent to pieces by the fangs of this savage. 
‘Yo perish in this obsenre retreat by means so impervious to the anxious 
curiosity of niy friends, to lose my portion of existence by so untoward and 
ignoble a destiny, was insupportable. I bitterly deplored my rashness in 
coming hither unprevided for an encounter like tus. 

“The evil of my present cirenmstances consisted chiefly in suspense. My 
death was unavoidable, ut my imagination had leisnre to torment: itself by 
anticipations. One foot of the savage was slowly and cautiously moved after 
the other. Te struck his claws so deeply into the hark that they were with 
difteulty withdrawn. At length he Jeaped upon the ground, We were now 
separated by an interval of scarcely eight feet. 'o leave the spot where I 
crouched was impossible, Behind and beside me the cliff rose perpendicularly, 
and before me was this grim and terrible visage. I shrunk still closer to the 
ground, and closed my eyes. 

“From this pause of horror I was aroused by the noise occasioned by a 
second spring of the animal, He leaped into the pit in which IT had so deeply 
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regretted that I had not taken refuge, and disappeared. My resene was so 
sudden, and so much beyond my belief or my hope, that I doubted for a 
moment whether my senses did not deceive me. ‘This vpportunity of eseape 
was not to be neglected. 1 left my place and serambled over the trunk with 
a precipitation which had like to have proved fatal. The tree groaned aml 
shook under me, the wind blew with unexampled violence, and I had scarcely 
yeached the opposite steep when the roots were severed from the rock, and 
the whole fell thundering to the bottom of the chasm. 

“My trepidations were not speedily qnicted. I looked back with wonder 
on my hairbreadth escape, and on that singular concurrence of events which 
had placed me in so short a period in absolute security. Had the trunk 
fallen a moment earlier, | shonid have been imprisoned on the hill or thrown 
headlong. Had its fall been delayed another moment, [ should have heen 
pursned; for the beast now issued from his den, and testified his surprise 
and disappointment by tokens the sight of which made my blood run eald. 

© He saw me, and hastened to the verge of the chasm. Te squatted on his 
hind legs, and assumed the attitude of ane preparing to leap, My consterna- 
tion was excited afresh by these appearances. It seemed at first as if the 
rift was too wide for any power of muscles to carry him in safety over; but 
I knew the unparalleled agility of this animal, and that his experience had 
made him a better judge of the practicability of this exploit than I was. 

“Still, there was hope that he would relinquish this design as desperate, 
This hope was quickly at an end. He sprung, and his fore legs touched the 
verge of the rock on which I stood. In spite of vehement exertions, however, 
the surface was too smooth and too hard to allow him to make good his hold. 
Te fell, and a piercing cry uttered below showed that nothing had obstructed 
his descent to the bottom.” 

The subseyuent narrative leads the hero through a variety of romantic 
adventures, especially with the savages, with whom he has several desperate 
rencounters and critical escapes. ‘I'he track of adventure, indeed, strikes 
into the same wild solitudes of the forest that have sinee been so frequently 
travelled over hy our ingenions countryman Cooper. The light in which the 
character of the North American Indian has been exhibited hy the two writers 
has little resemblance. Brown’s sketches, it is true, are few and faint. As 
far as they go, however, they are confined to such views as are most conform- 
able ta the popular conceptions, bringing into full relief the rude and uncouth 
lineaments of the Indian character, its enmning, cruelty, and unmitigatel 
ferocity, with no intimations of a more generous nature, Cooper, on the 
other hand, discards all the coarser elements of savage life, reserving those 
only of a picturesyue and romantic cast, and elevating the souls of his warriors 
by such sentiments of courtesy, high-toned gallantry, and passionate tender- 
ness as belong to the riper period of civilization. ‘Thus idealized, the portrait, 
if not strictly that of the fierce and untamed son of the forest, is at least 
sufticiently true for poetical purposes, Cooper is indeed a poet. His de- 
scriptions of inanimate nature, no less than of savage man, are instinct with 
the breath of poetry. Witness his infinitely varions pictures of the ocean, or, 
still more, of the beautiful spirit that rides upon its bosom, the xallant ship, 
which under his touches becomes an animated thing, inspired by a living 
soul ; reminding us of the beautiful superstition of the simple-hearted natives, 
who fancied the bark of Columbus some celestial visitant, descending on his 
broad pinions from the skies. : 

Brown is far Jess of a colourist, He deals less in external nature, but 
searches the depths of the sonl, He may he rather catle a philosophical 
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than a poetical writer; for, though he has that intensity of feeling which 
constitutes one of the distinguishing attributes of the latter, yet in his most 
timnultuous bursts of passion we frequently find him pansing to analyze and 
coolly speculate on the elements which haye raised it, ‘This mtrusion, indeed, 
of reason, Ju retison froide, into scenes of the greatest interest and emotion, 
has sometimes the unhappy effect of chilling them altogether. 

In 1800 Brown published the second part of his Arthur Mervyn, whoze 
occasional displays of energy and pathos by no means compensate the violent 
dislocations and general improbahilities of the narrative. Our author was led 
into these defects hy the unpardonable precipitaney of his composition. ‘Three 
of his romances were thrown off in the conrse of one year, These were written 
with the printer's devil literally at his elbow, one bemg begun before another 
was completed, and atl of them before a regular, well-digested plan was devised 
for their execution, 

The consequences of this curions style of doing business are such as might 
have been predicted. The incidents are strung together with about as little 
connection as the rhymes in “The House that Jack built ;” and the whole 
reminds us of some bizarre, antiquated edifice, exhibiting a dozen styles of 
architecture, according to the caprice or convemence of its snecessive owners, 

The reader is ever at a loss for a clue to guide him through the labyrinth 
of strange, incongruous incident. It would seem as if the great object of the 
author was to keep alive the state of suspense, on the player's principle, in 
“The Rehearsal,” that “on the stage it is best to keep the audience in sus- 
pense; for to guess presently at the plot or the sense tires them at the end 
of the first_act. Now, here every line surprises you, and brings in new 
matter!” Perhaps, however, all this proceeds less from calculation than 
from the embarrassment which the novelist feels in attempting a solution 
of his own riddles, and whieh leads him to put off the reader, by multiplying 
incident after incident, until at length, entangled in the complicated snarl of 
his own intrigue, he is finally obliged, when the fatal honr arrives, to cut the 
knot which he cannot unravel. There is no other way by which we can 
account for the forced and violent /énowements which bring up so many of 
Brown's fictions. Voltaire has remarked, somewhere in his Commentaries on 
Corneille, that “an author may write with the rapidity of genius, but should 
correct with scrupulous deliberation.” Our author seems to have thonght it 
sufficient to comply with the first half of the maxim, 

{n 1801 Brown published his novel of Clara Howard, and in 1804 closed 
the series with Jae Talbot, first printed in England. They are composed in 
a more subdued tone, discarding those startling preternatural incidents of 
which he hat male such free nse in his former fietious. In the preface to his 
first romance, “ Wieland,” he remarks, in allnsion to the mystery on which 
the story is made to depend, * that it is a sutlicient vindication of the writer 
if history furnishes one parallel fact.” But the French critic, who tells us Ze 
vr peut quelyuetors Wétre pas eraisemblable, las, with more judgment, 
condemned this vicious recurrence to extravagant and improbable incident. 
Truth cannot always be pleaded in vindication of the author of a fiction any 
more than ofa libel, Brown seems to have subsequently come into the same 
opinion ; for, in a letter asddressed to his brother James, after the publica- 
tion of “Edgar Huntly,” he observes, “ Your remarks upon the gloominess 
and ont-of-nature incidents of ‘ Huntly,’ if they be not just in their full extent, 
are doubtless such as most readers will make, which alone is a sufficient reason 
for dropping the doleful tone and assuming a cheerful one, or, at least, substi- 
tuting moral canses and daily incidents in place of the prodigious or the 
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singular, I shall not fall hereafter into that strain.” The twe last novels of 
our author, however, although purified from the more glaring defects of the 
preceding, were so inferior in their general power and originality of conception 
that they never rose to the same level in public favour, — 

In the year 1801 Brown returned to his native city, Philadelphia, where he 
established his residence in the family of his brother, Here he continued, 
steadily parsuing his literary avocations, and in 1803 undertook the conduct 
of a periodical, entitled The Literary Magazine and American Register. A 
great change hal taken place in his opinions on more than one tmpourtaiut 
topic connected with human fife and happiness. aud, indeed, in his general 
tone of thinking, since abandoning his professional career. Brighter prospects, 
no doubt, suggested to him more cheerful considerations. Instead of a mere 
dreamer in the world of fancy, he had now become a practical man; Jarger 
experience and deeper meditation had shown him the emptiness of his 
Utopian theories ; and, though his sensibilities were as ardent and as easily 
enlisted as ever in the cause of humanity, his schemes of amelioration were 
built upon, not aginst, the existing institntions of society. The enunciation 
of the principles on which the periodical above alluded to was to be conducted 
is so honourable every way to his heart and his understanding that we 
cannot refrain from making a brief extract from it: 

“Tn an age like this, when the foundations of religion and morality have 
been so bolklly attacked, it seems necessary, in announcing a work of this 
nature, to he particularly explicit as to the path which the editor means to 
pursue, He therefore avows himself to be, without eqnivocation or reserve, 
the ardent friend and the willing champion of the Christian religion. Chiis- 
tian piety he reveres as the highest excellence of man beings ; and the 
amplest reward he can seek for his labour is the consciousness of haying in 
some degree, however inconsiderable, contributed to recommend the practice 
of religious duties. As in the conduct of this work a supreme regard will be 
paid to the interests of religion and morality, he will serapulonsly guard 
against all that dishonours and impairs that principle, Everything that 
savours of indelicaey or licentiousness will be rigorously proserited. Tis 
poetical pieces may he dull, but they shall at least be free from voluptuonsness 
or sensuality ; and his prose, whether seconded or not by genius and know- 
ledge, shall scrupulously aim at the promotion of public and private virtue.” 

uring his abole in New York our author had formed an attachment to an 
amiable and accomplished young lady, Miss Elizabeth Linn, daughter of the 
excellent and highly-gifted Presbyterian divine, Dy. William Linn, of that 
city. Their mutual attachment, in which the impulses ef the heart were 
sanctioned hy the understanding, was followed by their marriage in November, 
1894, after which he never again remaved his residence from Philadelphia. 

With the additional responsibilities of his new station, le pursued his 
literary Inbours with inereased diligence. He projected the plan of an 
Annual Register, the first work of the kind in the country, and in 1806 
edited the first volume of the publication, whieh was nndertaken at the risk 
of an eminent bookseller of Philadelphia, Mr. Conrad, who had engaged his 
editorial labours in the conduet of the former Mayazine, begun in 1805. 
When it is considered that both these periodicals were placed under the 
superintendence of one individnal, and that he bestowed such indefatigable 
attention on them that they were not only prepared, but a lurge portion 
actually executed by his own hands, we shall form no mean opinion ef the 
extent and variety of his stores of information and his facility in applying 
them, Both works are replete with evidences of the taste and erudition of 
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their editor, embracing a wide range of miscellaneatis articles, essays, literary 
criticism, and scientific researches. The historical portion of ** The Register® 
in particular, comprehending, in addition to the political annals of the 
principal states of tiaise and of ow own country, an elaborate inquiry into 
the origin and organization of our domestic institutions, displays a «iscrimina- 
tion in the selection of incidents, and a good faith and candour in the mode 
of diseussing them, that entitle it to great authority as a record of contem- 
porary transactions. Eight volumes were published of the first-mentioned 
periodical, and the latter was continued under his direction till the end of the 
fifth volume, 1809, 

In addition to these regular and, as they may be called, professional labour: 
he indulged his prolific pen in;various speculations, both of a literary an 
political character, many of which appeared in the pages of the “ Portfolio,” 
Among other occasional productions, we may notice a beautiful biographical 
sketch of his wife’s brother, Dr. J. B. Linn, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Philadelphia, whose lamented death occurred in the year succeeding Brown’s 
marriage. We must not leave out of the account three elaborate and extended 
pamphlets, published between 1803 and 1809, on political topics of deep 
interest to the community at that time. The first of these, on the cession of 
Louisiana to the French, soon went into a second edition. They all excited 
geueral attention at the time of their appearanet by the novelty of their argu- 
ments, the variety and copiousness of their information, the liberality of 
their views, the independence, so rare at that day, of foreign preys the 
exemption, still rarer, from the bitterness of party spirit, and, lastly, the tone 
of loyal and heartfelt patriotism—a patriotism without cant—with which the 
author dwells on the expanding glory and prosperity of his country in a strain 
of prophecy that it is our boast las now become history. 

Thus occupied, Brown’s situation seemed now to afford him all the means 
for happiness attainable in this life. His own labours secured to him an 
honourable independence and a high reputation, which, to a mind devoted 
to professional or other intellectual pursuits, is usually of far higher estimation 
than gain, Round his own fireside he found ample scope for the exercise of 
his affectionate sensibilities, while the tranquil pleasures of domestic life proved 
the best possitile relaxation for a mind wearied hy severe intellectual effort. 
His grateful heart was deeply sensible to the extent of his blessings ; and in 
more than one letter he ssieitlaes in a vein of reflection which shows that his 
only solicitude was from the fear of their instability, His own health furnished 
too well-grounded cause for such apprehensions. 

We have already noticed that he set ont in life with a feeble constitution. 
His sedentary habits and intense application had not, as it may well be be- 
lieved, contributed to repair the defects of Nature. He had for some time 
shown a disposition to pulmonary complaints, and had raised blood more than 
once, which he in vain endeavoured to persuade himself did not proceed from 
the lungs. As the real character of the disease disclosed itself in a manner 
not te he mistaken, his anxious friends would have persuaded him to cross the 
water in the hope of re-establishing his health by a seasonable change of 
climate, But Brown could not endure the thoughts of so long a separation 
from his heloved family, and he trusted to the effect of a temporary abstinence 
from Inisiness, and of one of those excursions into the country by which he 
had so often reernited his health and spirits. 

In the summer of 1809 he made a tour into New Jersey and New York. A 
letter aldressed to one of his family from the banks of the Hudson, during 
this jonrney, exhibits in melancholy colores how large a portion of his life had 
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heen clouded by disease, which now, indeed, was too oppressive to adinit. of 
any other alleviation than what le could find in the bosum of his own family. 


“My prarest Many,—Instead of wandering about and viewing more 
neatly a place that words very pleasing landscapes, here am I, hovering over 
the images of wife, children, and sisters. I want to write to you and home ; 
and, though unable to procure paper enough to form a letter, 1 carmot help 
saying something even on this scrap. 

“Tam mortified to think how incurious and inactive a mind has fallen to 
my lot. I left home with reluctance. If I had not brought a beloved part of 
my home along with me, I should probably have not left it at all. Ata distance 
from home, my enjoyments, my affections, are beside you. If swayed by mere 
inclination, I Should not be out of your company a quarter of an hour between 
my parting and returning hour; but I have some mercy on you and Susan, 
anda due conviction of my want of power to beguile your vacant hour with 
amusement or improve it by instruction, Even if | were ever so well, and if 
my spirits did not continually hover on the brink of dejection, my talk coukt 
only make you yawn; as things are, my company can only ter to create a 
gap indeed. 

“When have T known that lightness and vivacity of mind whieh the divine 
How of health, ever in calamity, produces in some men, and would produce in 
me, nd doubt,—at least, when not soured by inisfortune? Never; scarcely 
ever; not longer than half an hour at a time since I have called myself mau, 
and not a moment since I left you.” 


Finding these brief excursions productive of no salutary change in lus 
health, he at length complied with the entreaties of his friends, and determined 
to try the effect of a voyage to Europe in the following spring. That spring 
he was doomed never to behold. About the middle of November he was taken 
with a violent pain in his left side, for which he was bled. From that time 
forward he was confined to his chamber. His malady was not attended with 
the exemption from actual pain with which Nature seems sometimes willing 
to compensate the sufferer for the length of its duration. His sufferings were 
incessant and acute ; and they were supported not only withont a murmur, 
but with an appearance of cheerfulness to which the hearts of his friends could 
but ill respond, He met the approach of death in the true spirit of Christian 
philosophy. No other dread but that of separation from those dear te him on 
earth had power to disturb his tranquillity fora moment, But the temper of 
his mind in his last hours is best disclosed in a communication from that 
faithful partner who contributed more than any other to support hin through 
them. “He always felt for others more than for himself; ail the evidences 
of sorrow in those around him, which could not at all times be suppressed, 
pppenres to affect him more t):an his own sufferings. Whenever he spoke of 
the probability of a fatal termination to his disease, it was in an indirect anil 
covert manner, as, ‘you must do xo and so when Tam absent. or ‘when Tan 
asleep.’ He surrendered not up one faculty of his soul but with bis last 
breath, Ife saw death in every step of his approach, and viewed him as a 
messenger that brought him tio terrors, He frequently expressed lus resigna- 
tion; Int his resignation was not produced by apathy or pain; for, while he 
bowed with submission ta the Divine will, he felt with the keenest sensibility 
his separation from those who made this world but too dear to him, Towards 
the last he spoke of death without disguise, and appeared to wish to prepare 
his friends for the event which he felt to be approaching. A few days previous 
to his change, as sitting up in the ber, he fixed his eyes on the sky, and 
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desived not te be spoken to until he first spoke. In this position, and with a 
serene countenance, he continued for some minutes, and then said to his wife, 
‘When [desired you not to speak to me, 1 had the most transporting aud 
sublime fevlings Dave ever experienced ; I wanted to enjoy them, and know 
how long they would last ;’ concluding with requesting her to remember the 
circumstance.” 

A visible change took place in him on the morning of the 19th of February, 
1810, and he caused his family to be assembled aronnd his bed, when he took 
leave of each one of them in the most tender and impressive manner. Te 
lingered, however, a few days longer, remaining in the full possession of his 
faculties ta the 22nd of the mouth, when he expired without a seugyie. He 
had reached the thirty-ninth year of his age the mouth preceding his death, 
The family which he left consisted of a wife and four children. 

There was nothing striking in Brown's personal appearance. Tis manners, 
liowever, were distinguished by a gentleness and unatiected simplicity which 
rendered them extremely agreeable. Te possessed colloquial powers which do 
uot always fall to the lot of the practised and ready writer. Tlis rich and 
various acquisitions supplied an unfailing fand for the edification of his hearers. 
They did not lead him, however, to aflect an air of superiority, or to assume 
too prominent a part in the dialogue, especially in large or mixed company, 
where he was rather disposed to be silent, reserving the display of his powers 
for the unrestrained intercourse of friendship. He was a stranger not only to 
hase and malignant passions, but to the paltry jealousies which sometimes sour 
the intercourse of men of letters. On the contrary, he was ever prompt to do 
alnple justice to the merits of others. His heart was warm with the feeling of 
nunversal benevolence, Too sanguine and romantic views lad exposed him to 
sone Iniscaleulations and consequent disappointments in youth, from which, 
however, he was subsequently retrieved by the strength of his understanding, 
whieh, combining with what may be called his natural elevation of ea 
enabled him to settle the soundest principles for the regulation of his opinions 
and couduet in after-life. Ilis reading was careless and desultory, but his 
appetite was voracious ; and the great amount of miscellancons information 
which he thus amassed was all demanded to supply the outpourings of his 
hind in a thousand channels of entertainment and instruction, His unwearied 
upplication is attested by the large amount of his works, large even for the 
present day, when mind seems to have caught the accelerated movement so 
seuerally given to the operations of machinery. The whole number of Brown's 
printed works, comprehending his editorial as well as original productions, to 
the former of which his own pen contributed « very disproportionate share, is 
not less than fonr-and-twenty printed volumes, not to mention various 
pamphlets, anonymous contributions to divers periodicals, as well as more 
et one compilation of laborious research which he left wafinished at his 
leath. 

Of this vast amonnt of matier, produced within the brief compass of little 
lore than ten years, that portion on which his fame as an author aust per- 
inauenutly rest is his novels. We have already entered too minutely into the 
mnerits of these productions to require anything farther than a few general 
observations, They may probably claim to be regarded as having first opened 
the way to the successful cultivation of romantic fetion in this country, Great 
doubts were long entertained of our capabilities for immediate success in this 
department. We had none of the buoyant, stirring associations of a romantic 
age; none of the chivalrous pageantry, the feudal and border story, or Robin 
Hood adventiire ; none of the dim, shadowy superstitions, ard the traditional 
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legends, which had gathered like moss round every stone, hill, and valley of the 
oklen countries, Everything here wore a spiek-azl-span new aspect, and lay 
in the broad, garish sunshine of every-day life. We had none of the pic- 
turesque varieties of situation or costume; everything lay on the same dull, 
rosaic level: in short, we had none of the most obvious elements of poetry ; at 
least so it appeared to the vulgar eye, It required the eve of genius to detect 
the rich stores of romantic and poetic interest that lay beneath the crust of 
society. Brown was aware of the capabilities of our country, and the poverty 
of the results he was less inclined to impute to the soil than to the cultivation 
of it: at least this would appear from some remarks dropped in his corre- 
spondence in 1794, several years before he broke ground in this field himself. 
“Tt used to be a favourite maxim with me, that the genius of a poet should be 
sacred to the glory of his country. Tlow far this rule can be redneed to 
practice by an American bard, how far he can prudently ohserve it, and what 
suecess has crowned the efforts of those who, in their compositions, have 
shown thit they have not been womindful of it, is perhaps not worth the 
inury, 

“Does it not appear to you that to give poetry a popular currency and 
wniversal reputation a particular cast of manners and state of civilization is 
necessary! T have sometimes thonght so; but perhaps it is an error, and the 
want of popular poems argues only the demerit of those who have already 
written, or some defect in their works, which unfits thei for every taste or 
understanding.” 

The success of our author’s experiment, which was entirely devoted to 
American subjects, fully established the soundness of his opinions, which have 
been abundantly confirmed by the prolific pens of Irving, Cooper, Sedgwick, 
and other accomplished writers, who in their diversified sketches of national 
character and scenery have shown the full capacity of our eountry for all the 
purposes of fiction, Brown does not direct himself, like them, to the illustra- 
tion of social life and character. He is little ocenpied with the exterior forms 
of society. He works in the depths of the heart, dwelling less on Iman 
action than the sources of it. He has been said to have formed himself on 
Godwin. Indeed, he openly avowed his admiration of that eminent writer, 
and has certainly in some respects adopted his mode of operation, studying 
character with a philosophic rather than a poetic eye. But there is no servile 
imitation in all this. He has horrowed the same toreh, indeed, to read the 
age of human nature, hut the lesson he derives from it is totally different. 

lis great object seems to be to exhibit the soul in. scenes of extraordinary 
interest. For this purpose, striking and perilous sitnations are devised, or 
circumstances of strong moral excitement, a troubled conscience, partial 
eleams of insanity, or bodings of imaginary evil, which haunt the soul and 
foree it into all the agonies of terror. In the midst of the fearful strife, 
we are coolly invited to investigate its causes and all the various phenomena 
which attend it; every contingency, probability, nay, possibility, however 
remote, is discussed and nicely balanced. The heat of the reader is seen to 
erepeents in this cold-blooded dissection, in which our author seems to rival 


Butler’s hero, who, 
” Profoundly skilled in analytic, 
Could distinguish anid divide , 
A hair ‘twixt south and south-west ite.” 


We ave constantly struck with the strange contrast of over-passion and over- 

reasoning. But perhaps, after all, these defects could not be pruned away 

from Brown’s composition without detriment to his peenliarexcellences. St ner 
R2 
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evrdisset, fecerat tlle minus. If so, we may willingly pardon the one for the 
sake of the other. 

We cannot close without adverting to our author's style. He bestowed 
great pains on the formation of it, but, in our opinion, without great success, 
at least in his vovels. It has an elaborate, factitious air, contrasting sin- 
gularly with the general simplicity of his taste and the careless rapidity of his 
composition. We are aware, indeed, that works of imagination may bear a 
higher flush of colour, a poetical varnish, in short, that must be refused to 
graver and more studied narrative. No writer has been so felicitous in 
reaching the exact point of good taste in this particular as Scott, who on a 
groundwork of prose may be said to have enabled his readers to breathe an 
atmosphere of poctry, More than one author, on the other hand, as Florian, 
in Freneh, for exaniple, and Lady Morgan, in English, in their attempts to 
reach this middle region, ave eternally fluttering on the wing of sentiment, 
equally removed from good prose and good poetry. ; : 

Brown, perhaps willing to avoid this extreme, has fallen into the opposite 
one, forcing his style into unnatural vigour and condensation, Unusual and 
pedantic epithets, and elliptical forms of expression, in perpetual violation of 
idiom, are resorted to at the expense of sunplicity and nature. Tle seems 
averse to telling simple things in a simple way. Thus, for example, we have 
such expressions as these: “1 was framght with the persuasion that my life 
was endangered.” “The outer door was ajar. I shut it with trembling 
eagerness, and drew every bolt that appended to it.” “ His brain seemed to 
swell beyond its continent.” “ T waited till their slow and hoarser tispiretions 
showed them to be both asleep. Just then, on changing my position, my 
head struck against some things which depended from the ceiling of the 
closet.” “It was still dark, but my sleep was at an end, and, by a common 
apparatus (tinder-box ?) that lay beside my bed, I could instantly produce a 
light.” “On recovering from deliqaium, you found it where it had been 
dropped.” It is unnecessary to multiply examples which we should not have 
adverted to at all had not onr opinions in this matter been at variance with those 
of more than one respectable critic, This sort of language is no doubt in very 
bad taste. It cannot be denied, however, that although these defects are 
suttciently general to give a colouring to the whole of his composition, yet his 
works aftck mnaay passages of undeniable eloquence and rhetorical beauty. It 
must be remenbered, too, that his novels were his first productions, thrown 
off with careless profusion, aud exhibiting many of the defects of an immature 
mind, which longer experience and practice might have corrected. Indeed, 
his Jater writings are recommended by a more correct and natural phraseology, 
althongh it must be allowed that the graver tonics to which they are devoted, 
if they did not authorize, would at least render less conspicnous any studied 
formality and artifice of expression. 

These verbal blemishes, combined with defects already alluded to, in the 
development of his plots, but which all relate to the form rather than the fond 
of his subject, have made our author less extensively popular than his extra- 
ordinary powers would have entitled him to be. His peculiar merits, indeed, 
appeal to a higher order of criticism than is to be found in ordinary and super: 
ficial readers. Like the productions of Coleridge or Wordsworth, they seem to 
rely on deeper sensibilitics than most men possess, and tax the reasoning 
powers more severely than is agreeable to readers who resort to works of fiction 
vnly as an epicnrean indulgence, The number of their admirers is therefore 
necessarily more limited than that of writers of less talent, who have shown 
bre Sas in accommodating themselves to the tone of popular feeling or 
prejudice, 
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_ But we are unwilling to part, with anything like a tone of disparagement 
lingering on our lips, with the amiable author to whom our rising Titericare is 
under such large and various obligations ; who first opened a view into the 
boundless fields of fiction which subsequent adventurers have snecessfully 
explored ; who has furnished so much for our instruction in the several 
departments of history and criticism, and has rendered still more effectual 
service by kindling in the bosom of the youthful scholar the same generons 
love of letters which giowed in his own ;_ whose writings, in fine, have uniformly 
inculcated the pure and elevated morality exemplified in his life. The only 
thing we can regret is that a life so useful should have heen so short, if, 
indeed, that can be considered short which has doue so much towards attaining 
life’s great end. 


ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND.' 


(July, 1830,) 


Tuere is nothing in which the moderns surpass the ancients more couspien- 
ously than in their noble provisions for the relief of indigence and distress. The 
public policy of the ancients seems to have embraced only whatever might 
promote the aggrandizement or the direct prosperity of the state, and to have 
cared little for those unfortunate beings who, from disease or incapacity of 
any kind, were disqualified from contributing to this. But the beneficent 
influence of Christianity, combined with the general tendency of our social 
institutions, has led to the recognition of rights in the individual as sacred as 
those of the community, and has suggested manifold provisions for personal 
comfort and happiness. 

The spirit of benevolence, thus widely, and oftentimes judiciously, exerted, 
continued until a very recent period, however, strangely insensible to the 
claims of a larve elass of abjects to whom nature, and no misconduct or impru- 
dence of their own, as is too often the case with the subjects of public charity, 
had denied some of the most estimable faculties of man, No suitable institu- 
tions, until the close of the last century, have been provided for the nurture 
of the deaf and dumb, or the blind.” Immured within hospitals and alms- 
houses, like so many lunatics and incurables, they have been delivered over, if 
they escaped the physical, to all the moral contagion too frer uently incident 
to such abodes, and have thus been involved in a mental darkness dar more 
deplorable than their bodily one. an 

his injudicious treatinent has resulted from the erroneous principle of 
viewing these unfortunate beings as an absolute burden on the public, utterly 
incapable of contributing to their own subsistence or of ininistering In any 
degree to their own intellectual wants, Instead, however, of being deyraded 
by such unworthy views, they should have been regarded as, what in truth 
they ave, possessed of corporeal and mental capacities perfectly competent, 
under proper management, to the production of the most.useful results. If 
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wisdom from one entrance was quite shut out, other aveutics fur its auliuission 
still remained to be opened, eae . als 

In order to give effective aid to persous in this predicament, It is necessity 
to place ourselves as far as possible in their peculiar situation, to cousider to 
what faculties this insuluted condition is, op the whole, most favourable, and 
in what direction they can be exercised with the best chance of success, 
Without such foresight, all onr endeayours to aid them will only pnt them 
upon etforts above their strength, and result in serious mortification. 

The blir, from the ebeerinl ways of men cnt of, are necessarily excluded 
from the hsv theatre of fmumn action, Their infirmity, however, which 
consigns them to darkness, and often to solitude, would seem favourable to 
coutetuplative habits and to the pursuits of abstract science and pure specula- 
tion. Cadisturbet by external objects, the mind necessarily thrns within, aud 
concentrates its ideas on any point of investigation with greater intensity ad 
perseverance, Jt is no uncommon thing, therefore, to find persons setting 
npart the silent hours of the evening for the pepe of composition ar otlier 
juvely intellectual exercise. Malebranche, when he wished to think intensely, 
nsed to close his sliutters in the daytime, excluding every ray of light; and 
lence Democritus is said to have put out his eves in order that he might phi- 
losophize the better,—a story the veracity of which Cicero, who relates it, is 
apa oy enough not to vouch for. cat 

Blindness must also be exceedingly favourable to the discipline of the memory. 
Whoever has had the misfortune, from any derangement of the organ, to be 
compelled to derive his knowledge of books less froin the eye than the ear, will 
feel the truth of this, The dilliculty of reealling what bas ence escaped, of 
reverting to or dwelling on the passages read aloud by another, compels the 
hearer to give nimnlivided attention to the subject, and to impress it more 
forcibly on his own mind by subsequent and metiiodical retiection. Instances 
of the cultivation of this faculty toan extraordinary extent have been witnessed 
among the blind, aul it has been most advantageously applied to the pursuit 
of abstract science, especiully mathematics. 

One of the most eminent illustrations of these remarks is the well-known 
history of Saunderson, who, though deprived in his infancy not only af sight, 
lut of the organ itself, contrived to become so well acquainted with the Greek 
tongue as to read the works of the ancient mathematicians in the original. 
He made sneh advances in the higher departments of the science that he was 
ampointed, “though not matriculated at the University,” to fill the chair 
which a short time previons had been occupied by Sir Isiae Newton at Cam- 
lvidee, The lecturesof this blind professor on the niost abstruse points of the 
Newtonian philosophy, and especially on optics, naturally filled his audience 
with admiration ; and the perspicuity with which he communicated his ideas 
is said to have been unequalled. Tle was enabled, by the force of his memory, 
to perform many long operations in arithmetic, and to carry in his mind the 
lest complex geometrical figures. As, however, it became necessary to supply 
the want of vision by some symbols which might be sensible to the touch, be 
contrived a table in which pins, whose value was determined principally by 
their relative position to each other, served him instead of figures, while for 
his diagrams he employed pess, inserted at the reqnisite angles to each other, 
representing the lines hy threads drawn around them. He was so expert in 
the use of these materials that when performing his caleulations he would 
chauge the position of the pins with nearly the same facility that another 
persou wonkl indite fignres, and when disturbed in an operation would after- 
wards resume it again, ascertaining the posture in which he had left it by 
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Bisnk be hand carefully over the table, To such shifts anil inventions does 
human ingenity resort when stimulated by the thirst of knowledge ; as the 
plant, when thrown into shade on one side, sends forth its branches eagerly in 
that direction wheve the light is permitted to fall upon it. : 

In like manner, the eclebrated mathematician Euler continued, for many 
years after he became blind, to indite and publish the results of his scientific 
Jabours, and 25 the time of his decease left nearly a hundred memoirs ready 
for the press, -2035 of which have since been given to the world. An example 
of diligence cyv ally indefatiyable, though tarned in a different channel, occurs 
in cur contemporary Huber, who has contributed one of the most delightful 
yolumes within the compass of natural history, and who, if he employed the 
eyes of another, guided them in their investigation to the right results by the 
light of his own mind. 

Blindness wonld seem to he propitious, also, to the exercise of the inventive 
powers, Hence poctry, from the time of Thamyris and the blind Mwonides 
down to the Welsh harper and the hallad-grinder of our day, has been assigned 
as the peculiar province of those hereft of vision, 

* As the wakeful bird 

Sings darkting, and, in shadiest cover hid, 

Tunes her nocturnal uote.” 
The greatest epic poem of antiquity was probably, as that of the moderns was 
certainly, composed in darkness. It is easy to uiderstand how the man who 
has once seen can recall and body forth in his conceptions new combinations 
of material beauty; but it would seem scarcely possible that one born blind, 
exelnded from all acqnaintance with “coloured nature,” as Condillac tinely 
styles it, should excel in descriptive poetry. Yet there are eminent examples 
of this ; among others, that of Blacklack, whose verses abonnd in the most 
agreeable and picturesque images. Yet he could have formed no other idea 
of colours than was conveyed by their moral associations, the source, indeed, 
of most of the pleasures we derive from descriptive poetry. It was thus that 
he studied the variegated aspect of nature, and read in it the snécessive revo- 
lutions of the seasons, their freshness, their prime, and deeay, 

Mons. Guillié, in an interesting essay on the instruction of the blind, to 
which we shall have occasion repeatedly to refer, quotes an example of the 
association of ideas in regard to colours, which aceurred in one of his own 
pupils, who, in reciting the well-known passage in Horace, “ rihente devterd 
sacras jaculutus arces,” translated the first two words by “fiery” or * buruing 
right hand.” On being reqnested to render it literally, he ealled its red right 
hand,” and gave as the reason for his former version that he could form no 
positive conception of a red colony ; but that, as fire was said to be red, he 
connected the idea of heat with this colour, and had therefore interpreted the 
wrath of Jupiter, demolishing town and tower, by the epithet “ fiery or burn- 
ing ;” for “ when people are angry.” he adiled, “they are hot, and when they 
are hot, they must of course be red.” He certainly seems to have formed a 
munch more aceurate notion of red than Locke's blind man. : 

Bat while a gift for poetry belongs only to the inspired few, and while many 
have neither taste nor talent for mathematical or speculative science, it is a 
consolation to reflect that the humblest individual who is destitute of sight 
may so far supply this deficiency by the perfection of the other senses as by 
their aid to attain a considerable degree of intellectual culture, as well as a 
familiarity with some of the most useful mechanic arts. Tt will be easier to 
conceive to what extent the perceptions of touch and hearing may be retined 
if we reflect how far that of sight is sharpenea by exclusive reliance on it in 
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certain situations. Thus the mariner deseries ohjects at night, and at a 
distance upon the ocean, altogether imperceptible to the unpractised eye of a 
landsman, And the North American Indian steers his course undevatingly 
through the trackless wilderness, guided only by such signs as eseape the eye 
of the most inquisitive white man. ed 

In like manner, the senses of hearing and feeling are capable of attaining 
such a degree of perfection in a blind person that by them alone he can dis- 
tinguish his various acquaintances, and even the presence of persons whom he 
has but rarely set before, the size of the apartment, and the general locality 
of the spots in which he may happen to be, and guide himself safely across the 
most solitary districts aud amid the throug of towns. Dr. Bew, in a paper in 
the Manchester Collection of Memoirs, gives an account of a blind man of his 
acquaintance in Derbyshire, who was much used as a guide for travellers in 
the night over certain intricate roads, and particularly when the tracks were 
eayered with snow. This same man was afterwards employed as a projector 
and surveyor of roads in that county. We well remember a blind man in the 
neighbouring town of Salem, who officiated some twenty years since as the 
town crier, When that iunetionary performed many of the advertising duties 
how usurped hy the uewspaper, making his diurnal round, and stopping with 
great precision at every corner, trivium or quodrivinm, to “chime his meladions 
twang.” Yet this feat, the familiarity of which prevented it from oceasioning 
any surprise, could have resulted only from the nicest observation of the 
undulations of the ground, or by an attention to the currents of air, or the 
different sound of the voice or other noises in these openings, signs altogether 
lost upon the man of eyes. 

Mons. (inillié mentions several apparently well-attested anecdotes of blind 
persons who had the power of discriminating colours by the touch. One of 
the individuals noticed by him, a Dutchman, was so expert in this way that 
he was sure to come off conqueror at the card-table by the knowledge which 
he thus obtained of his adversary’s hand whenever it came to his turn to deal, 
This power of discrimination of colours, which seems to be a gift only of a 
very few of the finer-fingered gentry, must be founded on the different con- 
sistency or suioothness of the ingredients used in the various dyes. A more 
certain method of ascertaining these colours, that of tasting or touching them 
with the tongue, is frequently resorted to by the blind, who by this means 
often distinguish between those analogous colours, as black and dark blue, red 
and pink, which, having the greatest apparent aflinity, not unfrequently 
(leceive the eye. 

Diderot, in ati ingenious letter on the blind, &@ Pusaye de ceux qui voient, 
has given a circumstantial narration of his visit to a blind man at Puisseanx, 
the son of a professor in the University of Paris, and well known in his da 
from the various accomplishments and inanual dexterity which he exhibited, 
remarkable in a person in his situation. Being asked what notion he ha 
formed of an eye, he replied, “1 conceive it to be an organ on which the air 
produces the saine ¢lfect as this stafi on my hand. If, when you are looking 
at an object, I should interpose anything between your eyes and that abject, it 
would prevent you from seeing it. And Tam in the same predicament when 
T seek one thing with my statf and come across another.” An explanation, 
says Diderot, as lucid as any which could be given hy Descartes, who, it is 
siigular, attempts, in his Dioptrics, to explain the analogy between the senses 
of feeling and seeing by figures of men blindfolded, groping their way with 
stafls in their hands. This same intelligent personage became so familiar with 
the properties af touch that he seems to have accounted them almost equally 
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valuable with those of vision. On being interrogated if he felt a great desire 
to have eyes, he answered, * Were it not for the mere gratification of euriosity, 
I think I should do as well to wish for Jong arms, It seems to me that my 
hands would inform me better of what is going on in the moon than your eyes 
and telescopes ; and then the eyes lose the power of vision more readily than 
the hands that of feeling. It would be better to perfect the organ which [ 
have than to bestow on me that which I have not.” 

Indeed, the ‘geometric sense” of touch, as Buffon terms it, as fur as it 
reaches, is more faithful, and conveys oftentimes a more satisfactory idea of 
external forms, than the eye itself. The great defect is that its range is 
necessarily so limited. It is told of Saunderson that on one occasion he 
detected by his finger a counterfeit coin which had deceived the eve of a 
connoissenr, We are hardly aware how much of our dexterity in the use of 
the eye arises from incessant practice. Those who have heen relieved from 
hlindness at an advanced, or even early, period of life, have heen foun 
frequently to recur to the old and more familiat sense of touch, in preference 
tothe sight. The celebrated English anatomist Cheselden mentions several 
illustrations of this fact in an account given by him of a blind boy whom he 
hal successfully conched for cataracts at the age of fourteen, It was long 
before the youth could discriminate by his eye between his old companions 
the family cat and dow, dissimilar as such animals appear to us in colour and 
conformation. Being ashamed to ask the oft-repeated qnestion, he was 
observed one day to pass his hand cayefully over the eat, and then, looking 
at her steadfastly, to exclaim, “So, puss, I shall know you another time,” [t 
is wore natural that he should have been deceived by the illusory art of 
painting, and it was long before he could comprehend that the objects de- 

icted did not possess the same relief on the canvas as in nature. He 
inguired, * Which is the lying sense here, the sight or the tonch ?” 

‘he faculty of hearin would seem susceptible of a similar refinement with 
that of seeing. To prove this withont going into farther detail, it is only 
necessary to observe that much the larger proportion of blind persons are, 
more or less, proficients in music, and that in some of the institutions for 
their education, as that in Paris, for instance, «7? the i ave instructed in 
this delightful art. The gift of a natural ear for melody, therefore, deemed 
comparatively rare with the elaivoyans, would seem to exist so far in every 
individual as to be capable, by a suitable cultivation, of affording a high 
degree of relish, at least to himself. P 

As, in order to a snecessful education of the blind, it becomes necessary to 
understand what are the faculties, intellectual and corporeal, ta the develop- 
ment and exercise of which their peculiar condition is best adapted, so it is 
equally necessary to understand how far, and in what manner, their moral 
constitution is likely to be affected by the insulated position in which they 
are placed. ‘The blind man, shut up within. the precincts of his own micro- 
cosm, is subjected to influences of a very different complexion from the bulk 
of mankind; inasmuch as each of the senses is best fitted to the introduction 
of a certain class of ideas into the mind, and he is deprived of that one through 
which the rest of his species receive hy far the greatest 1iumber of theirs. 
Thus it will he readily understood tat his notions of modesty and delicacy 
nay a good deal differ from thase of the world at large. The blind man of 
Phisseaux confessed that he could not comprehend why it should be reckoned 
improper to expose one part of the person rather than. another, Indeed, the 
conventional rules, so necessarily adopted in society in this relation, might 
seem in it ereat degree superfluons in at blind community. 
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The blind man would seem, also, to be less likely to he endowed with the 
degree of sensibility usual with those who enjoy the blessing of sight. It is 
difficult to sav how much of our early education depends on the looks, the 
frowns, the smiles, the tears, the example, in fact, of those placed over and 
around us. From all this the blind child is necessarily excluded. These, 
however, are the great sources of sympathy. We feel little for the joys or 
the sorrows whieh we do not witness. ‘Out of sight, ont of mind,” says the 
old proverb. Hence people are so ready to turn away from distress which 
they cannot, or their avarice will not suffer them to relieve. Hence, tao, 
persons whose compassionate hearts would bleed at the infliction of in act 
of cruelty on so large an animal as a horse or a dog, for example, will crush 
without concern a wilderness of insects, whose delicate organization and 
whose bodily agonies are imperceptible to the naked eye. The slightest 
injury acenrring in ony own presence affects us infinitely more than the 
tidings of the most murderous battle, or the sack of the most populous and 
flourishing city at the extremity of the globe. Yet such, without much 
exaggeration, is the relative position of the blind, removed hy their infirmity 
at a distance from the world, from the daily exhibition of those mingled 
scenes of grief and gladness which have their most important uses, perhaps, 
in calling forth our sympathies for our fellow-creatures. 

Tt has heen aftirmed that the situation of the blind is unpropitious to 
religions sentiment. ‘They ave necessarily insensible to the grandeur of the 
spectacle which forces itself pon our senses every day of onr existence. The 
magnificent map of the heavens, with 

“Every star 
Which the clear concave of a winter's night 
Pours on the eye,” 

is not unrolled for them. The revolutions of the seasons, with all their 
heautiful varieties of form and colour, and whatever glories of the creation 
lift the soul in wonder and gratitude to the Creator, are not for them. Their 
world is circumseribed by the little circle whieh they can span with their own 
arms. All beyond has for them no real existence. ‘This seems to have passed 
within the mind of the mathematician Xaunderson, whose notions of a Deity 
would seem to have been, to the last, exceedingly vague and unsettled, The 
clergyman who visited him in his latter hours endeavoured to impress upon 
him the evidence of a God as afforded hy the astonishing mechanism of the 
universe, “Alas!” said the dying philosopher, ‘‘ I have been condemned to 
pass nity life in darkness, and you speak to me of prodigies which I cannot 
comprehend, and which can only be felt by you and those who see like you.” 
When reminded of the faith of Newton, Leibnitz, and Clarke, minds ‘from 
whom he had drunk so og of instruction, and for whom he entertained 
the profoundest veneration, he remarked, “The testimony of Newton is not 
so strong for me as that of Nature was for him: Newton believed on the 
word of God himself, while L am reduced to helieve on that of Newton Ie 
expired with this ejaculation on his lips: “God of Newton, have merey on 
me!” 

These, however, may be cousidered as the peevish ebullitions of a natural 
skeptical and somewhat disappointed spirit, impatient of an infirmity which 
obstructed, as he conceived, his advancement in the career uf science to which 
he had so zealously devoted himself. It was in allusion to this, undoubtedly, 
that ie depicted his life as having been “one long desire and continued 
privation. 

It is far more reasonable to believe that there are certain peculiarities in the 
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condition of the blind which more than counterbalance the unpropitious cir- 
cumstances above described, and which have a decided tendency to awaken 
devotional sentiment in their minds. They are the subjects of a grievous 
calamity, which, as in all such cases, naturally disposes the heart to sober re- 
flection, and, when permanent and irremediable, to passive resignation. Their 
situation necessarily exeludes most of those temptations which so sorely beset 
us in the world,—those tumultuous passions which, in the general rivalry, 
divide man from man and embitter the sweet cup of social life,—those sordid 
sppeiees which degrade us to the level of the brutes. They are subjected, on 
the contrary, to the most healthful infiuences. Their occupations are of a 
tranquil and oftentimes of a pnrely intellectnal, character, ‘Their pleasures 
are derived from the endearments of domestic intercourse, and the attentions 
almost always conceded to persons in their dependent condition must neces- 
sarily beget a reciprocal kindliness of feeling in their own bosoms. In short, 
the uniform tenor of their lives is such as naturally to dispose them to 
resignation, serenity, and cheerfulness ; and accordingly, as far as our own 
experience goes, these have usually been the characteristics of the blind. 
ndeed, the cheerfulness almost universally incident to persons deprived of 
sight leads us to consider blindness as, on the whale, a less calamity than deaf- 
ness, ‘The deaf man is continually exposed to the sight of pleasures and to 
society in which he can take no part. He is the guest at a banquet of which 
he is not permitted to partake. the spectator at a theatre where he cannot 
comprehendasyllable. If the blind man is excluded from sonrees of enjoyment 
equally important, he has at least the advantage of not perceiving, and not 
even comprehending, what he has lost. It may he added that pecha vs the 
reatest privation consequent on blindness is the inability to read, as that on 
deafness is the loss of the pleasures of society. Now, the eyes of another may 
he made in a great degree to snpply this defect of the blind man, while no art 
cin afford a corresponding substitute to the deaf for the privations to which 
he is doomed in social intercourse. He cannot hear with the ears of another. 
As, however, it is undeniable that blindness makes one more dependent than 
deafness, we may he content with the conclusion that the former would be the 
most eligible for the rich, and the Jatter for the sg Our remarks will be 
understood as applying to those only who are wholly destitute of the faculties 
of sight and hearing. A person afilicted ouly with a partial derangement or 
infirmity of vision is placed in the same tantalizing predicament above de- 
scribed ‘of the deaf, and is, consequently, found to be usually of a far more 
impatient and irritable temperament, and, consequently, less happy, than the 
totally blind. With all this, we doubt whether there he one of our readers, 
even should he assent to the general truth of our remarks, who would not in- 
finitely prefer to incur partial to total blindness, and deafness to either. Such 
is the prejudice in favour of eyes | ’ ’ 
Patience, perseverance, habits of industry, and, above all, a craving appetite 
for knowledge, are sutliciently cammon to be considered as chavacteristies af 
the blind, and have tende:l greatly to facilitate their elucation, which must 
otherwise prove somewhat tedious. and, indeed, doubtful as to its results, eon- 
sidering the formidable character of the obstacles to he encountered. A eurions 
instance of perseverance in overcoming such obstacles oceurred at Paris, when 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb and for the blind were assembled under 
the same roof in the convent of the Célestines. The pupils of the two semi- 
naries, notwithstanding the apparently insurmountable barrier interposed 
hetween them by their respective infirmities, contrived to open a communicn- 
Lion with each other, which they carried on with the greatest vivacily, 
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It was probably the consideration of those moral qualities, is well as ot the 
capacity for improvement which we have described as belonging to the blind, 
which induced the benevolent Haiiy, in conjunction with the Philanthropic 
Society of Paris, to open there, in 1784, the first regular seminary for their 
edueation ever attempted. This institution underwent several modifications, 
not for the better, during the revolutionary period which followed ; until, in 
1816, it was placed on the respectable basis on which it now exists, under the 
direction of Dr, Guillié, whose untiring exertions have been blessed with the 
most beneficial results, a ’ 

We shall give a brief view of the course of education pursued under his 
direction, as exhibited by him in the valnable treatise to which we have already 
referred, oceasionally glancing at the method adopted in the corresponding 
institution at Edinburgh, i 

The fundamental object proposed in every scheme of edneation for the blind 
is, to direct the attention of the pupil to those studies and mechanic arts 
which he will be able atterwards to pursue by means of his own exertions and 
resources, without any external aid. The sense of touch is the one, therefore, 
almost exclusively relied on, ‘The fingers ave the eyes of the blind. They 
are taught to read in Paris by jeciing the surface of metallic types, and in 
Edinburgh by means of letters raised on a blank leaf of paper. If they are 
previously acquainted with speiling, which may be easily taught them before 
entering the institution, they learn to discriminate the several letters with 
great facility. Their perceptions become so fine by practice that they can 
‘liscern even the finest print, and, when the fingers fail them, reaslily distin- 
guish it by applying the tongue. A similar method is employed for instrneting 
them in figures; the notation table invented by Saunderson, and ance useil 
in the Paris seminary, having been ahandoned as less simple and obvious 
although his symbols for the representation of geometrical diagrams are stil 
retained, 

As it would be labour lost to Jearn the art of reading withont having books 
to read, various attempts have been made to supply this desideratum, The 
first hint of the form now pester for the impression of these hooks was 
snggested by the appearance exhibited on the reverse side of a copy as re- 
moved fresh from the printing-press. In imitation of this, a leaf of paper of 
i firm texture is forcibly inspressed with types unstained by ink, and Ba 
than the ordinary size, until a sutticiently bold relief has been obtained ta 
enable the blind person to distinguisk the characters by the touch, The 
French have adopted the Italian hand, or one very like it, for the fashion of 
the letters, while the Scotch have invented une more angular and rectilinear, 
which, besides the advantage of greater compactness, is found better suited 
to accurate discrimination by the touch than smooth and extended curves 
and circles, 

Several important works have been already printed on this plan, viz, a 
bortion of the Seriptnres, catechisms, and offices for daily prayer ; grammars 
i the Greek, Latin, French, English, Italian, and Spanish languages:; a Latin 
sefectu, a geography, @ course of general history, a selection from English poets 
and prose-writers, a course of literature, with a compilation of the choicest 
(ig of French eloyuence. With all this, the art of printing for the 
blind is still in its infancy, The characters are so unwieldy, and the leaves 
(which cannot be printed on the reverse side, as this wonld flatten the letters 
upon the other) are necessarily so mmmerous, as to make the volume exceed. 
ingly bulky, aud of course expensive. The Gospel of St, John, for example, 
expands into three large octavo volumes, Some farther improvement nyust 
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oreur, theretore, before the invention can become extensively useful. There 
can be no reason ta doubt of such a result eventually, for it is only by lone 
and repeated experiment that the art of printing in the usual way, and every 
other art, indeed, has been brought to its present perfection, Perhaps some 
mode may be adopted like that of stenography, which, although encumbering 
the learner with some additional ditiiculties at first, may abundantly com- 
pensate him in the condensed forms and consequently cheaper and more 
mumerous publications which could be atlorded by it, Perhaps ink or some 
other material of greater consistency than that ordinarily used in printing 
may be devised, which, when communicated hy the type to the paper, will 
leave a character suificiently raised to he distinguished hy the tonch. We 
have known a blind person able to decipher the characters in a piece of music 
to which the ink bt Deen imparted more liberally than usual. In the mean 
time, what has been already done has conferred a service on the blind which 
we, whe become inscnsible from the very prodigality of our blessings, cannot 
rightly estimate. The glimmering of the taper, which is lost in the blaze of 
day, is sutticient to guide the steps of the wanderer in darkness, ‘The unsealed 
volume, of Scripture will furnish him with the best sources of consolation 
under évery privation; the various grammars are so many keys with which 
to unlock the stores of knowledge to enrich his after-life ; and the selections 
from the most beantiful portions of elegant literature will afford him a perma- 
nent source of recreation and delight. 

One method used for instruction in writing is, to direct the pencil, or 
stylus, in a groove ent in the fashion of the different letters. Other modes, 
however, too complex for description here, ave resorted to, hy which the blind 
person is enabled not only to write, but to read what he has tous traced. A 

rtable writing-case for this purpose has also been invented by one of the 

lind, who, it is observed, are the most ingenious in supplying, as they are 
best acquainted with, their own wants, A very simple method of epistolary 
correspondence, by means of a string-alphabet, as it is called, consisting af a 
cord or riband in which kuots of various dimensions represent certain classes 
of letters, has been devised by two blind men at Edinburgh, This contrivance, 
which is so simple that it can be acquired in an hom’s time by the niost 
ordinary capacity, is asserted to have the power of conveying ideas with equal 
recision with the pen. A blind ludy of our acqnaintance, however, whese 

ne understanding and temper have enabled hey to surmount many of the 
difficulties of her situation, after « trial of this invention, gives the preference 
to the mode usually adopted by her of pricking the letters on the paper with 
a pin,—an operation which she perfornis with astonishing rapidity, and which, 
in addition to the advantage possessed hy the string-alphahet of being legible 
hy the touch, answers more completely the purposes of epistolary correspond. 
ae since it may be readily interpreted hy any one on being held wp to the 
ight. 

“The scheme of instruction at the institution for the blind in Paris com- 
vehends geography, history, the Greek aud Latin, together with the French, 
talian, and English languages, arithmetic and the higher branches of mathe 
matics, music, and some of the most useful mechanic arts. For mathematics 
the pupils appear to discover a natwal aptitude, many of them attaining such 
proficiency as not only to profit by the public lectures of the most eminent 
professors in the sciences, but-to carry away the highest prizes in the lyceuns 
ina competition with those who possess the advantages of sight. In music, 
as we have before remarked, they all make greater or less proficiency. They 
are especially instructed in the organ, which, from its froineney in the 
churches, affords one of the most obvious means of obtaining a fivelihoad. 
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‘The method of tuition adopted is that of mutual instruction. The blind are 
ascertained to learn most easily and expeditionsly from those in the same con- 
ition with themselves. ‘Two male teachers, with one female, are in this way 
found adeyuate to the superintendence of eighty scholars, which, considering 
the Dbatieles to be encountered, must be admitted to be a small apparatus for 
the production of such extensive results. : 

In teaching them the mechanic arts, two principles appear to be kept in 
view, namely, to select such for each individual respectively as may be best 
adapted to his fatnre residence and destination ; the trades, for example, most 
suitable for a sea-port being those least so for the country, and vice versa. 
Secondly, ta confine their attention to such occupations as from their nature 
are most aceessible to, and which can he most perfectly attained by, persons 
iu their situation, It is absurd to multiply obstacles from the mere vanity of 
comjynering them, ; 

Printing is an art for which the blind show particalar talent, going through 
all the processes of composing, serving the press, and distribating the types 
with the same aecnracy with those who can see. Indeed, much of this me- 
chanical occupation with the efeireoyans (we are in want of some such com- 
pendious phrase in our language) appears to be the result rather of habit than 
any exercise of the eve. The blind print all the books for their own use. 
‘they are tanght also to spin, to knit, in which last operation they are ex- 
tremely ready, knitting very finely, with open work, ete., and are much 
employed by the Parisian hosiers in the manufacture of elastic vests. shirts, 
and petticoats. They make purses, delicately embroidered with figures of 
animals and flowers, whose various tints are selected with perfect propriety. 
The fingers of the females are observed to be particularly adapted to this 
nicer sort of work, from their superior delicacy, ordinarily, to those of men. 
They are employed also in manufacturing girths, in netting in all its branches, 
in making shoes of list, plush, ctuth, coloured skin, and list carpets, of which 
a vast number is annually disposed of. Weaving is erenaliety adapted to 
the blind, who perform all the requisite manipulation without any other assist- 
ance but that of setting up the warp, They manufacture whips, straw bottoms 
for chairs, coarse straw hats, rope, cord, pack-thread, baskets, straw, rush, and 
phish mats, which are very salable in France. 

The articles manufactured in the Asyhua for the Blind in Seotland are 
somewhat different ; and, as they show for what an extensive variety of ocen- 
pations they may be qualified in despite of their infirmity, we will take the 
liberty, at the hazard of being somewhat tedious, of quoting the catalogue of 
them exhibited in one of their advertisements. The articles offered for sale 
consist of cotton and linen cloths, ticked and striped Hollands, towelling and 
iiapers, worsted net for fruit-trees; hair cloth, hair mats, and hair ropes; 
borket Wark of every description ; hair, India hemp, and straw door-mats ; 
suddle-cirths ; rope and twines of all kinds; netting for sheep-pens ; garden 
and onion twine nets; fishing-nets, beehives, mattresses, and cushions; 
feather beds, bolsters, and pillows; mattresses and beds of every description 
cleaned and repaired, ‘The Jabours in this department are performed by the 
boys. The girls are employed in sewing, knitting stockings, spinning, makin 
fine banker's twine, and various works besides, usually executed by well- 
educated females, 

Such is the emulation of the blind, according to Dr. Guillié, in the institu- 
lion of Paris, that hitherto there has been no necessity of stimulating theit 
exertions by the usual motives of reward or punishment. Delighted with 
their sensible progress in vanquishing the dificulties incident to their condition, 
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they ave content if they can but place themselves on a level with the more 
fortunate of their fellow-creatures. And it is observed that mauy, whe in the 
solitude of their own homes have failed in their attempts to learn some of the 
arts taught in this institution, have acquired a knowledge of them with great 
alierity when cheered by the sympathy of individuals involved in the same 
calamity with themselves, and with whom, of course, they could compete with 
equal probability of snecess, 

‘The example of Paris has been followed in the principal cities in most of the 
other countries of Kurope: in England, Scotland, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark. These establishtnents, which are con- 
dneted on the same general principles, have adopted a plan of education more or 
less comprehensive, some of them, like those of Paris and Edinburgh, involving 
the higher branches of intellectual education, and others, as in London and 
Liverpool, contining themselves chielly to practicalarts. ‘The results, however, 
have been in the highest degree cheering to the philanthropist in the light 
thus poured in upon minds to which all the usual aveunes were sealed up,—in 
the panossinitty afforded them of developing those latent powers whieh bad 
been hitherto wasted in inaction, and in the happiness thus imparted to an 
unfortunate class of beings, who now for the first time were permitted to 
assume their proper station in society, and, instead of encumbering, to contr- 
Intte by their own exertions to the general prosperity. 

We rejoice that the inhabitants of our own city have been the frst to give 
au ber tha of sneb beneficent institutions in the New World, And it is 
principally with the view of directing the attention of the public towards it 
that we have gone into a review of what has been effected in this way in 
Europe. The eredit of having first sugeested the undertaking here is due to 
our townsman, Dr. John D, Fisher, through whose exertions, aided Inky those 
«i several other benevolent individuals, the subject was bronght before the 
Legislature of this State, and an act of incorporation was granted to the 
petitioners, bearing date March 2ud, 1829, anthovizing them, under the title 
of the “New England Asylum for the Blind,” to hold property, receive dona- 
tions and bequests, aud to exercise the other functions usually appertaining 
to similar corporations, 

A resolution was subsequently passed, during the same session, requiring the 
selectmen of the several towns throughout the commonwealth to make returns 
of the number of }lind inhabitants, with their ages, pu’ of blindness, 
versonal condition, ete. By far the larger proportion of these functionaries, 
lowever, with a degree of apathy which does them very little credit, paid no 
attention whatever to this requisition. By the aid of such as did comply with 
it, and by means of cirewars addressed to the clergymen of the various 
parishes, advices have been-reeeived from one hundred and forty-oue towns, 
comprising somewhat Jess than half of the whole number within the State. 
From this impertect estimate it would appear that the number of blind 
persons in these towns amounts to two hundred and forty-three, of whom more 
than one-fifth are under thirty years of age, which period is assigned as the 
limit within which they cannot fail of receiving all the benefit to be derived 
from the systeni of instruction pursued in the institutions for the blind. 

The proportion of the blind to our whole population, as founded on the 
above estimate, is somewhat higher than that established by Zeune for the 
corresponding latitudes in Europe, where blindness decreases in advancins 
from the equator to the poles, it being computed in Egypt at the rate of one 
to one hundred, and in Norway of one to one thousand, which last is conform- 
able to ours, 
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Asswuning the preceding estimate ax the basis, it will appear that there are 
about five hundred blind persons in the State of Massachusetts at the present 
moment ; and, adopting the census of 1820, there could uot at that time, 
according to the same rate, be less than sixteen hundred and fifty in all New 
England, one-fifth being under thirty years of age; a ntuinber which, as the 
blind are usually retived from public observation, far exceeds what might be 
conceived on a cursory inspection, : eames 

From the returus it would appear that a large proportion of the blind in 
Massachusetts are in humble Greumstances, ani a still larger proportion of 
those in years indigent or paupers. This is imputable to their having learned 
no trade or profession in their youth, so that, when deprived of their natural 
euacdians, they have necessarily heeome a charge upon the public, 

Since the year 1825 an appropriation has been continued by the Legislature 
for the purpose of maintaining a certain number of pupils at the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Ilartford. A resolution was obtained during the last 
session of the General Court authorizing the governor to pay over to the 
Asylum for the Blind whatever balance of the stun thus appropriated might 
rewain in the treasury unexpended at the end of the current year, and the 
same with every subsequent year to which the grant extended, unless other- 
wise advised, Seven hundred dollars only have been received as the balance 
of the past year, a sum obviously inadequate to the production of any im- 
portant resnit, and far inferior to what had heen anticipated by the friends of 
the measure. Qn the whole, we are inclined to doubt whether this will be 
found the most suitable mode of creating resources for the asylum, Although, 
in fact, it disposes ouly of the gegen it has the appearance of subtractin 
from) the positive revenues of the Deaf and Dumb, an institution of equa 
merit and claims with any other whatever. The Asylum for the Blind is an 
establishment of too much importance to be left thus dependent on a pre- 
carious contingent, and is worthy, were it only in an economical point of view, 
of being placed hy the State on some more secure and ample basis, 

AAs it is, the want of funds oppeses a sensible obstruction to its progress. 
The pressure of the times has made the present moment exceedingly uwn- 
favourable to personal solicitation, although so munch has been effected in this 
way, through the liberality of a few individuals, that, as we understand, pre- 
parations are now making for procuring the requisite instructors and apparatus 
on a moderate and somewhat reduced seale, 

As to the comprehensiveness of the scheme of education to be pursued at 
the asylum, whether it shall embrace intellectual culture or be confined simply 
to the mechanic arts, this must, of course, be ultimately determined by the 
extent of its resources. We trust, however, it will be enabled to adopt the 
former arrangement, at least so far as to afford the pupils an acquaintance 
with the elements of the more popular sciences, ‘There is such a diffusion of 
liberal knowledge among all Be in this country, that if the blind are 
suffered te go without any tincture of it from the institution, they will always, 
whatever be the skill acquired by them in mechanical occupations, continue 
to feel a sense of their own mental inferiority. ‘The connection of these higher 
with the more direct objects of the institution will serve, moreover, to give it 
greater dignity and importance. And while it will open sources of knowledge 
from which many may be in a situation to derive permanent consolation, 16 
will instruct the humblest individual in what may be of essential utility to 
him, as writing and arithmetic, for example, in his intercourse with the world, 

To what extent it is desirable that the asylam be placed on a charitable 
foundation is another subject for consideration, This, we believe, is the chia- 
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racter Of most of the establishments in Europe. That in Scotland, for instance, 
contains about a hundred subjects, who, with their families included, amount 
to two hundred and fifty souls, all supported from the labours of the blind, 
conjointly with the funds of the institution. This is undoubtedly one of the 
noblest and most discriminating charities in the world. It seems probable, 
however, that this is not the plan best adapted to our exigencies. We want 
not to maintain the blind, but to put them in the way of contributing to their 
own miaintenance. By placing the expenses of tuition and board as low as 
ani the means of effecting this will be brought within the reach of a 

rge class of them; and for the rest, it will be obvious economy in the State 
to provide them with the means of acquiring an education at once that may 
enable them to contribute permanently towards their own support, which, in 
some shape or other, is now chargeable on the public, Perhaps, however, 
some scheme may be devised for combining both these objects, if this he 
deemed preferable to the adoption of either exclusively, 

We are convinced that, as far as the institution is to rely for its success on 
public patronage, it will not be disappointed. If once successfully in operation 
and brought before the public eye, it cannot fail of exciting a very general 
sympathy, which, in this country, has never been refused to the calls of 
humanity. No one, we think, who has visited the similay endowments in 
Paris or in Edinburgh will easily forget the sensations which he experienced 
on Witnessing so Jarge a class of his unfortunate fellow-creatures thus restored 
from intellectual darkness to the blessings, if we may so speak, of light and 
liberty. ‘There is no higher evidence of the worth of the hniman mind than 
its capacity of drawing consolation from its own resources under so heavy a 
privation ; so that it not only can exhibit resignation and cheerfulness, but 
energy to burst the fetters with which it is encumbered. Who could refuse 
his sympathy to the success of these efforts, or withhold from the subject of 
them the means of attaining his natural level and usefulness in society, from 
which circumstances less favourable to him than to ourselves have hitherto 
excluded him { 


IRVING'S CONQUEST OF GRANADA, 
(Oetober, 1820.) 


Aumost as many qualitications may be demanded for a perfeet istorian, 
indeed the Abbé Mably has ennmerated as many, as Cicero stipulates for a 
perfect orator, He must be strictly impartial; a lover of troth under all 
circumstances, and ready to dec'are it at all hazards ; he must be deeply con 
yersant with whatever may bring into relief the character of the people he is 
depicting, not merely with their laws, constitution, general resources, and all 
the other more visible parts of the machinery of government, but with the 
nicer moral and social relations, the informing spirit whieh gives life to the 


44 Chronicle of the Conquest of Gra- 2 vols. ltmo. Philadelybic: Carey, Lea & 
nada, By Fray Antonio Agapida.'? 1829; Carey. 
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whole, but escapes the eve of a vulgar ubserver, Tf he has to do with other 
ages and nations, he must transport himself into them, expatriating hinself, as 
it were, from his own, in order to get the very form and pressure of the times 
he is delineating. He must be conseientions in his attention to geography, 
chrouology, ete., an inaccuracy in which has been fatal to more than one good 
philosoptical history ; aud, mixed up with all these drier details, he must 
display the various powers of a novelist or dramatist, throwing his characters 
into suitable lights and shades, disposing his scenes so as to awaken and 
niaintain an wntlagging interest, ant dittusing over the whole that finished 
style without which his work will only become a megazine of materials for the 
more elegant edifices of subsequent writers. IIe must be—in short, there is 
no evel to What a perfect historian must be and do, It is hardly necessary to 
add that such a monster never did and never will exist. 

But, althongh we carmot attain to perfect excellence in this or any other 
scienee in this world, considerable approaches have been made to it, and 
diferent individuals have arisen at diflerent periods, possessed in au eminent 
legree of some of the principal qualities which go to wake up the aggregate 
of the character we have been describing. The peculiar character of these 
yualities will generally be ietermined in the writer by that of the age in which 
he lives. Thus, the earlier historians of Greece mud Rome souglt less to 
instraet than te amnse. ‘Whey filled their pictures with dazzling and seductive 
imaves. Jit their researches into antiyuty, they were not startled by the 
marvellous, like the more prudish evitics of onv day, but welcomed it as likely 
to stir the inaginations of their readers. ‘They seldom interrnpted the story 
hy impertinent retlection. ‘Chey bestowel infinite pains on the costume, the 
style of theiv history, and, in fine, made everything subordinate to the main 
purpose of conveying an elegant and interesting eerreative. Such was He- 
rodotuys, such Livy, and sueh, too, the earlier chroniclers of modern Europe, 
whase pages glow with the picturesque and brilliant pageants of an age of 
chivalry, These last, as well as Herodotus, may be said to have written in the 
infaney of their nations, when the imagination is more willingly addressed 
than the understanding. Livy, who wrote in a ee age, lived, nevertheless, 
in a court and a period where tranquillity and opulence dispose the minds of 
men to clegant recreation rather than to severe discipline and exertion. 

As, however, the nation advaneed in years, or became oppressed. with 
calamity, history also assumed a graver complexion. Fancy gave way to 
reflection, ‘Ihe mind, no longer invited to rove abroad in «quest of elegant and 
alluring pictures, was driven back npon itself, apenclase inore deeply, and 
sought for support under the external evils of life in ioral and philosophical 
truth. Deseription was abandoned for the study of character ; men took the 
place of events ; and the romance was converted into the drama, Thus it was 
with Tacitus, who lived under those imperial nionsters who turned Rome into 
a charnel-house, and bis compact narratives ave filled with moral and political 
axioms sufliciently numerous to make a volume ; aud, indeed, Brotier has made 
one of them in lis edition of the historian. The same philosophical spirit 
aniniates the page of Thneydides, himself one of the principal actors in the 
long, disastrous strugele that terminated in the ruin of his nation. 

But, notwithstanding the deeper and more comprehensive thought of these 
later writers, there was still a wide difference between the complexion given 
to history under their hands and that which it has assumed in our time. We 
woul nat be understood as determining, but simply as discriminating, their 
relative merits. The Greeks and Romans lived when the world, at least when 
the tnind, was in its comparative infaney,—when faney and feeling were most 
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easily and loved most to be excited. They possessed a finer sense of beauty 
than the moderns, They were iutinitely inore solicitous about the external 
dress, the finish, and all that makes up the poetry of a composition. Poetry, 
indeed, mingled in their daily pursuits as well as pleasures ; it determined 
their gravest deliberations. The command of their armies was given, not to 
the best general, but ofttimes to the most eloquent orator. Poetry entered 
into their religion, and created those beautiful monuments of architecture and 
sculpture which the breath of time bas not tarnished. It entered into their 
philosophy ; and no one confessed its infinence more deeply than he whe 
would have banished it from his republic. It informed the souls of their 
orators, and prompted those magnificent rhapsodies which fall lifeless enough 
from the stammering tongue of the school-boy, but which once awaked to 
ecstasy the living populace of Athens, It entered deeply even into their 
latest history. It was first exhibited in the national chronicles of Tomer. 
It lost little of its colonring, though it conformed to the general las of prosaic 
composition, under Herodotus. And it shed a pleasing grace over the sober 
pages of Thucydides and Xenophon. The muse, indeed, was stripped of her 
wings ; she no longer made her airy excursions into the fairy regions of 
romance ; bat, as she moved along the earth, the sweetest wild flowers seemed 
to spring up unbidden at her feet. We would not be understood as implying 
that Grecian history was ambitions of florid or meretricious ornament. 
Nothing could be more simple than its general plan and execution ; far tov 
simple, we fear, for imitation in our day. Thus Thucydides, for exaniple, 
distributes his events most inartificially, according to the regular revelations 
of the seasons; and the rear of every section is brought up with the same 
eternal repetition of gros t@ woAtuy ér ‘Acura Tq5e, by Oavxubiins Lvveypame, 
But in the fictitions speeches with which he has illmnined his narrative he has 
leit the choicest specimens of Attic eloguence ; and he elaborated his general 
diction into so high a finish that Demosthenes, as is well known, in the hope 
of catching some of his rhetorical graces, thought him worthy of being thrice 
trateetitied with his own hand, : : 

Far different has been the general conception, as well as execittion, of history 
hy the moderns, In this, however, it was accommodated to the exigencies of 
their situation, and, as with the ancients, still retleeted the spirit of the age. 
If the Greeks lived in the infaney of civilization, the contemporaries of our day 
may he said to have reached its prime. The same revolution has taken piace 
as in the growth of an individual. The vivacity of the imagination has heen 
blunted, but reason is matured. The evedulity of youth has given way to 
habits of cautions inquiry, and sometimes to a phlegmatic eel pea The 
productions, indeed, which first appeared in the doubtful twilight of morning 
exhibited the love of the marvellous, the light and fanciful spirit of a greet 
and tender age. Bnt anew order of things commenced as the stores of classical 
learning were unrolled to the eye of the scholar, The mind seemed at once to 
enter upon the rich inheritance which the sages of antiquity had been ages in 
accumulating, and to start, as it were, from the very point where they had ter- 
minated their career. Thus raised hy learning and experience, it was enabled 
to take a wider view of its proper destiny,—to understand that trath is the 
vreatest oot, anil to discern the surest method of arriving at tt. The Christian 
doctrine, too, inculeated that the end of being was best answ ered hy a life of 
active usefulness, antl not by one of abstract contemplation, or selfish indul- 

ence, or passive fortitude, as variously taught by the various sects: of antiquity, 
ns anew standard of moral excellence was formed. Pursuits were esti- 


inated hy their practical results, and the nseful was preferred te the ornamental, 
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Poetry, confined to her own sphere, was no longer permitted to mingle in the 
councils of philosophy. Intellectual and physical science, instead of floating 
on vagne speculation, as with the ancients, was established on careful induction 
and experiment. ‘The orator, instead of adorning himself with the pomp and 
garniture of verse, sought only to acquire greater dexterity {in the manage- 
hient of the true weapons of debate. The passions were less frequently assailed, 
the reason more. .A wider field was open to the historian, THe was no longer 
to concoct his narrative, if-the scene lay in a remote period, from the super- 
ficial rumours of oral tradition. Libraries were to be ransacked ; medals and 
monuments to he studied; obsolete manuseripts to be deciphered. Kyery 
assertion was to be fortitied by an authority ; and the opinions of others, 
instead of being admitted on easy faith, were to be carefully collated, and the 
balance of probability struck between them. With these qualifications of anti- 
quarian and eritic, the modern historian was to combine that of the philoso- 
pher, deducing from his mass of facts general theorems, and giving to them 
their most extended application. 

By all this process, poetry lost much, but philosophy gained more. The 
elegant arts sensibly declined, hut the most important and recondite secrets 
of nature were laid open. All those sciences which have for their object the 
ge and improvement of the species, thé science of government, of 
political economy, of education—natural and experimental science—were 
carried far beyond the boundaries which they could possibly have reached 
under the ancient systems, 

The peculiar forms of historic writing, as _it exists with the moderns, were 
not fully developed until the last century, Tt may he well to notice the inter- 
mediate shape which it assumed hefore it reached this period in Spain and 
Italy, but especially this latter country, the sixteenth century. ‘The Italian 
historians of that age seem to have combined the generalizing and reflectin 
spirit characteristic of the moderns, with the simple and graceful forms o 
composition which have descended to us from the ancients. Machiavelli, in 
particular, may remind us of some recent statue which exhibits all the linea- 
ments and proportions of a contemporary, but to which the senlptor has given 
a sort of antique dignity by enveloping it in the folds of the Roman toga. No 
one of the Spanish historians is to be named with him. Mariana, who en joys 
among them the greatest celebrity, has, it is true, given to his style, both in 
the Latin and Castilian, the elegant transparency of an ancient nets ; but 
the mass of detail isnot quickened by a single spark of philosophy or original 
reflection, Marinua was a monk, one of a community who have formed the 
most copious but in many respects the most incompetent chroniclers in the 
world. cut off as they are from all sympathy with any portion of the species 
save their own order, and predisposed by education to admit as trath the 
grossest forgeries of fanaticism, What can their narratives be worth, distorted 
thus by prejudice and credulity? The Aragonese writers, and Zurita in 
particular, thongh far inferior as to the literary execution of their works, exhibit 
a pregnant thought and a manly independence of expression far superior to 
the Jesuit Mariana. 

The Ltalian historians of the sixteenth century, moreover, had the good 
fortune not only to have been eye-witnesses but to have played prominent 
parts in the events which they commemorated. And this gives a vitality to 
their touches which is in vain to be expected from those of a closet politician. 
This rare union of public and private excellence is delicately intimated in the 
anacription on Gnicciardini’s monument, “Cijxs negotivn, an ofiim, glorioaius 
be CEPTIR, 
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The personage by whom the preseut laws of historic compusition may be 
said to have been first arranged into a regular system was Voltaire. This 
extraordinary genius, whose works have been productive of so much mingled 
good and evil, discovers in them many traces of a humane and beneticent dis- 
position. Nowhere is his invective more keenly directed than agaist acts of 
cruelty and oppression,—above all, of religious oppression. Tle lived in an 
age of crying abuses both in Church and government. Uufortunately, he 
employed a weapon apie them whose influence is not to be controlled ly 
the most expert hand. The envenomed shaft of irony not only wounds the 
member at which it is aimed, but diffuses its poison to the healthiest and 
remotest regions of the body. 

The free and volatile temper of Voltaire forms a singular contrast with his 
resolute pertinacity of purpose. Bard, philosopher, historian, this literary 
Proteus animated every shape with the same mischievous spirit of philosophy. 
Tt never deserted him, even in the most sportive sallies of his faney. It 
seasons his romances equally with his gravest pieces in the encyclopedia ; his 
familiar letters and most licentious dogeerel no less than his histories. The 
leading object of this philosophy may be defined by the single cant phrase, 
“the abolition of prejudices.” But in Voltaire prejudices were too often 
confounded with principles, 

In his histories, he seems ever intent on exhibiting, in the most glaring 
colours, the manifold inconsistencies of the human race; in showing the eon. 
tradiction between profession and practice ; in contrasting the magnificence 
of the apparatus with the impotence of the results, The enormous abuses of 
Christianity are brought into juxtaposition with the most meritorious features 
in other religions, and thus all are reduced to nearly the same level. The 
credulity of one half of mankind is set in opposition to the cunning of the 
other. The most momentous events are traced to the most insignificant 
causes, and the ripest schemes of wisdom are shown to have been bafiled by 
the intervention of the most trivial accidents, Thus, the conduet of the world 
seems to be regulated by chance; the springs of human action are resolved 
into selfishness; and religion, of whatever denomination, is only a different 
form of auperstition, 1t is true that his satire is directed not so much against 
any particular system as the vices of that system; but the result left upon 
the mind is not a whit less pernicious, His philosophical romance of “ Can- 
dide” affords a good exemplification of his manner. The thesis of perfect 
optimism in this world at which he levels this jew despri¢, is manifestly 
indefensible. But then he supports his position with such an array of gross 
and hyberbolical atrocities, without the intervention of a single palliative 
circunistance, and, withal, in such a tone of keen derision, that if any serious 
impression be left on the mind it can be no other than that of a baleful, 
withering skepticism. The historian rarely so far forgets his philosophy as 
to kindle into high and generous emotion the glow of patriotism, or moral 
and religious entlnsiasm. And hence, too, his style, though always graceful, 
and often seasoned with the sallies of « piquant wit, never rises into eloquence 
or sublimity, ere 

Voltaire has been frequently reproached for want of histovieal accuracy. 
But, if we make due allowance for the arreeping tenor of his reflections and 
for the infinite variety of his topivs, we shall be slow in giving eredit to this 
charge? Tle was, indeed, oitentimes misled by his inveterate Pyrrbonism ; a 
defect, when carried to the excess in which he indulged it, almost equally fatal 

® Indeed, Hailam and Warton—the one as as the other bas been in literary—both bear 
diligent a labourer in the field of civilhistory — testimeny to his general veracity. 
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to the historian with credulity or superstition. lis researches frequently led 
him into dark, untravelled regious ; bet the aliment which he imported thence 
served ouly too often to minister to his pernicions philosophy. He resembled 
the allegorical agents of Milton, paving a way across the gulf of Chaos for the 
spirits of mischief to enter more easily upon the earth. ; 

Voltaire effected a no less sensible revolution in the structure than in the 
spirit of history. Thus, instead of following the natural consecutive order of 
events, the work was distributed, on the principal of a Catelogie raisonné 
into sections arranged according to their subjects, and copious dissertations 
were introduced into the body of the narrative. Thus, in his Essai sur les 
Vorwrs, ete., ane chapter is devoted to letters, another to religion, a third 
to manners, and so on. And in the same way, in his “Age of Louis the 
Fourteenth,” he has thrown his various illustrations of the policy of govern- 
ment, and of the social hahits of the court, into a detached portion at the close 
of the book. 

This would seem to be deviating from the natural course of things as they 
oceur in the world, where the multifarious pursuits of pleasure and business, 
the lights and shadows, as it were, of life, are daily intermingled in the motley 
panorama of human existence, But, however artificial this division, it enabl 
the reader to arrive more expeditiously at the results, for which alone history 
is valuable, while at the same time it put itin the power of the writer to convey 
with more certainty and facility his own impressions, 

This system was subsequently so much refined upon that Montesquieu, in 
his ** Grandeur et Décadence des Romains,” laid no farther stress on historical 
facts than as they furnished him with illustrations of his particular theorems. 
Indeed, so little did his work rest upon the veracity of such facts that, although 
the industry of Niebnhr, or, rather, of Beaufort, has knocked away almost all 
the foundations of early Rome, Montesquieu’s treatise remains as essentially 
unimpaired in eredit as before. Thus the materials which anciently formed 
the body of history now served only as ingredients from which its spirit was 
to be extracted. But this was not always the spirit of truth, And the arbi- 
trary selection as well as disposition of incidents which this new method 
allowed, and the colouring which they were to receive from the author, made 
it easy to pervert them to the construction of the wildest hypotheses. 

The progress of philosophical history is particularly observable in Great 
Britain, where it seems to have been admirably suited to the grave, reflectin 
rain ad of the Bg In the graces of nerrative they have ever been unequa 
to their French neighbours, heir ancient chronicles are inferior in spirit 
andl execution to those cither of France or Spain; and their more elaborate 
histories, down to the middle of the eighteenth century, could not in any way 
compete with the illustrious models of Italy. But soon after this period several 
writers appeared, exhibiting a combination of qualities, erudition, critical 
penetration, powers of generalization, and a political sagacity unrivalled in any 
other age or country. 

‘The intinence of the new forms of historical composition, however, was here, 
as elsewhere, made too freynently subservient to party and sectarian prejudices, 
Tory histories and Whig histories, Protestant and Catholic histories, succes- 
sively appeared, aud seemed to neutralize cach other, The most venerable 
traditions were exploded as nursery-tales, The statues decreed by antiquity 
were cast down, and the characters of miscreants whom the general suffrage 
of nankind had danmed to infamy—of a Dionysius, a Borgia, or a Richard 
the Thirl were now retraceidt by what Jovius distinguishes as “the golden 
pen” of the Insterian. until the reader, bewildered in the mize of nncertainty, 
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is almost ready to join in the exclamation of Lovl Orford to his son, “Oh, 

note me not history,-for that | know to be false!” [t is remarkable, indeed, 
that the last-mentioned monarch, Richard the Third, whose name has hecome 
a byword of atrocity, the burden of the ballad and the moral of the drama, 
should have been the subject of elaborate vindication by two eminent writers 
of the most opposite characters, the pragmatical Torace Walpole and the cir- 
enmspect and conscientious Sharon Turner. The apology of the latter exhibits 
a tee nical precision, a severe scrutiny into the aitheatisity of records, and a 
nice balancing of contradictory testimony, that give it all the air of a legal 
titas pectin Thus history seems to be conducted on the principles of a 
judicial process, in which the writer, assuming the functions of an advocate, 
studiously suppresses whatever may make against his own side, supports hin- 
self by the strongest array of evidence which he can muster, discredits as far 
as possible that of the opposite party, and, by dexterous interpretation and 
ingenious inference, makes out the most plansible argument for te client that 
the ease will admit. 

But these, after all, are only the abuses of philosophical history, and the 
unseasonable length of remark into which we have been unwarily led in respect 
to them may give us the appearance of laying on thei greater emphasis than 
they actnally deserve. ‘There ave few writers in any country whose judgment 
has not been sometimes warped by personal prejudices. But it is to the eredit 
of the principal British historians that, however they may lave been oceasion- 
ally under the influence of such lnuiman infirmity, they have conducted their 
researches, in the main, with equal integrity and impartiality, And while 
they have enriched their writings with the stares of a varions erudition, they 
have digested from these details results of the most enlarged aud practical 
application, History in their hands, although it may have lost mmch of the 
simplicity and graphic vivacity which it maintained with the ancients, has 
gained much more in the amount of useful knowledge and the lessons of sound 
philosophy which it inculeates. 

There is no writer who exhibits more distinctly the full development of the 
Frmeipes of moiern history, with all its virtues and defeets, than Gibbon. 

lis learning was fully equal to his vast subject. This, commencing with 
expiring civilization in ancient Rome, continues on watil the period of its final 
and perfect resurrection in Italy in the fifteenth century, and thus may he 
said to furnish the lights which ave to guide us through the long interval of 
darkness which divides the Old from the Modern world. The range of his 
subject was fully equal to its duration. Goths, Tans, Tartars, and all the 
rude tribes of the North are brought upon the stage, tagether with the more 
cultivated natives of the South, the Greeks, Italians, and the intellectual 
Atab; and, as the scene shifts from one country to another, we behold its 
population depicted with that peculiarity of physiognoniy and studied pro- 
priety of costume which belong to dramatic exhibition ; for Gibbon was a 
more vivacious draughtsman than most writers of his school. Tle was, more- 
over, deeply versed in geography, chronology, antiquities, verbal criticism,— 
in short, iti all the sciences in any way subsidiary to his art. ‘The extent of 
his subject permitted him to indulge in those elaborate disquisitions so cou- 
genial to the spirit of modern history on the most mometitous and interesting 
topics, while his early studies enabled hin to embellish the drier details of his 
narrative with the charms of a liberal and elegant scholarship. ; , 

What, then, was wanting to this accomplished writer ! Good faith. Tis 
defects were precisely of the class of which we have hefore been speaking, and 
his most elaborate eltorts exhibit too often the perversion of learning and 
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ingenuity to the vindivation of preconceived hypotheses, Te cannot, indeeil, 
lie convicted of ignorance or literal inaccuracy, as be has trimmphantly proved 
in his discomfiture of the unfortunate Davis. But his dismgenuous mode of 
conducting the argument leads precisely to the same unfair result. Thus, in 
his celebrated chapters on the * Progress of Christianity,” which he tells us 
were “yeduced by Shree snecessive revisals from a bully volume to their present 
size,” he has often shured over in the text such particulars as might retlect 
most credit on the character of the religion, or shuflled them into a note at 
the bottom of the page, while all that admits of a doubtfal complexion in its 
early propagation is ostentatiously blazoned and set in contrast to the most 
amiable features of paganism. At the same time, by a style of innuendo that 
conveys “more than meets the ear,” he has contrived, with lago-like duplicity, 
to breathe a taint of suspicion on the purity which he dares not openly assail. 
It wonld be easy to furnish examples of all this were this the place for them ; 
but the charges have no novelty, and have been alumdantly substantiated by 
others. 

It is a consequence of this skepticism in Gibbon, as with Voltaire, that his 
writings are nowhere warmed with a generous moral sentiment. The most 
sublime of all spectacles, that of the martyr who suffers for conscience’ sake, 
and this equally whether his creed he founded in truth or error, is contem- 
plated by the historian with the smile, o1, rather, sneer, of philosophic indifter- 
ence, This is not only had taste, as he is addressing a Christian audience, 
but he thus voluntarily relinquishes one of the most powerful engines for the 
movement of human passion, which is never so easily excited as by deeds of 
suffering, self-devoted heroism. 

But, although Citthon was wholly defective in moral enthusiasm, his style 
is vivified by a certain exhilarating glow that kindles a corresponding warmth 
in the boxom of lis reader, This way perhaps be traced to his egotism, or, to 
spealt more liberally, to an ardent attachment. to his professional pursuits and 
to his inextinguishable love of letters. This enthnsiasm appears in almost 
every page of his great work, and enabled him to triumph over all its diffi- 
culties. It is particularly conspienous whenever he iouchex upon Rome, the 
ulma meter of science, whose adopted son he may be said to hare been from 
his earliest boyhood. Whenever he contemplates her fallen “ortunes, he 
niourns over her with the fond solicitude that might become an ancient 
Roman ; and when he depicts her pristine glories, dimly seen through the 
mist of so many centuries, he does it with such vivid accuracy of conception 
that the reader, like the traveller who wanders threngh the excavations of 
pide seems to be gazing on the original forms and brilliant colours of 
antigity, 

'To Gibbon’s egotism—in its most literal sense, to his personal vanity—may 
he traced some of the peculiar defects for which his style is conspicuous. The 
“historian of the Decline and Fali” too rarely forgets his own importance in 
that of his subject, ‘The consequence which he attaches to his personal 
Jatiours is shown in a bloated dignity of expression and an ostentation of 
ornament that contrast whimsically enough with the trifling topics and com- 
mouplace thonghts on which, in the course of his long work, they are occasion- 
ally employed, He nowhere moves along with the easy ireedom of nature, but 
seems to leap, as it were, from triad to triad by a succession of strained, con- 
vulsive efforts. He affected, as he tells us, the light, festive raillery of Voltaire ; 
but his cumbrons imitation of the mercurial Frenchman may remind one, to 
uaike use of a homely sitnile, of the ass in Hsop’s fable, who frisked upon his 
master in imitation of the sportive gambols of the spaniel. The first two 
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octavo voluines of Gibbon’s history were written in # couparatively modest 
and wnaflected manner, for he was then uncertain of the public favour; and, 
indeed, his style was exceedingly commended by the most competent critics of 
that day, as Time, Joseph Warton, and others, as is abundantly shown in 
their correspondence ; but when he had tasted the sweets of popwar applause, 
and had been crowned as the historian of the day, his increased conseyuence 
becomes at once visible in the assumed stateliness and magnificence of his 
bearing. But even after this period, whenever the subject is suited to his 
style, and when his phlegmatic temper is warmed hy those generous emotions 
of which, as we have said, it was sometimes susceptible, he exhibits his ideas 
in the most splendid and imposing forms of which the English language is 
capable, : 

he most eminent illustrations of the system of historical writing, which we 
have been discussing, that have appeared in England in the present century, 
are the works of Mr, Hallam, in which the author. discarding most of the 
circumstances that go to make up mere narrative, endeavours to fix the atten- 
tion of the reader on the more important features of constitutional polity, 
employing his wide range of materials in strict subordination to this purpose. 

ut, while history has thus been conducted on nearly the same principles in 
England for the Jast century, a new path has been struck out in France, or, 
rather, an attempt has lately been made there to retrace the old one. MM. de 
Barante, no less estimable as a literary critic than as a historian, in the pre- 
liminary remarks to his “Tlistoire des Ducs de Bourgogne,” considers the 
dranghts of modern compilers as altogether wanting in the vivacity and fresh- 
ness of their originals. ‘They tell the reader how he should feel, instead of 
inaking him do so. They give him their own results, instead of enabling him, 
by a fair delineation of incidents, to form bis own, And while the early 
chroniclers, in spite of their unformed and obsolete idiom, are still read with 
delight, the narratives of the former are too often dry, languid, and mninte- 
resting, He proposes, therefore. by a close adherence to his originals, to 
extract, as it were, the spirit of their works, without any affectation, however. 
of their antiquated phraseology, and to exhibit as vivid and veracions a por- 
traiture as possible of the times he is delineating, unbroken by any disenssions 
or reflections of his own, ‘The result has been a work in eleven octavo volumes, 
which, notwithstanding its bulk, has already passed into four editions. 

The two last productions of our countryman My, living undoubtedly fall 
within the class of narrative history. ‘I’o this he seems peculiarly suited by 
his genius, his fine perception of moral and natural beauty, his power of dis- 
criminating the most delicate shades of character and of unfolding a series of 
events so as to maintain a lively interest in the reader, and a factea wbertus 
of expression which can impart a living eloquence even to the most common- 
place sentiments. Had the “ Life of Columbus” been written by a historian 
of the other school of which we have heen speaking, he would have enlarged 
with greater circumstantiality on the system adopted hy Ferdinand and Isa- 
helia for the administration of their colonies and for the regulation of trade ; 
nor would he have neglected to deseant on a topic—worn somewhat thread- 
bare, it must be owned—so momentous as the moral and political consequences 
of the discovery of America ; neither would such a writer, in an account of the 
conquest of Granada, have omitted to collect such particulars as night throw 
lizht on the genins, social institutions, and civil polity of the Spanish Arabs, 
But all these particulars, however pertinent to a philosophical history, would 
have heen entirely out of kee ing in Mr, Irving’s, and mizht have produced a 
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Mr. Irving has seldom selected a subject better suited to his peculiar power's 
than the conquest of Granada. Indeed, it would hardly have been possible 
for one of his warm sensibilities to linger so long among the remains of Moorish 
magnificence with which Spain is eavered, without being interested in the 
fortunes of a people whose memory has almost passed into oblivion, but who 
once preserved the ‘ sacred flame” when it had become extinct in every corner 
of Cliistendom, and whose intluence is still visible on the intellectual culture 
of Modern Europe. It has been found, no easy matter, however, to compile a 
satisfactory sul authentic account of the Arabians, notwithstanding that the 
number of their historians, cited hy D’Herbelot and Casiri, would appear to 
excved that of any European nation. The despotic governments of the Kast 
have never been found propitions to that independence of opinion so essential 
to historical composition : “ubi sentire que velis, et que sentias dicere licet.” 
And their copians compilations, prolitic in frivolous and barren detail, are too 
oiten wholly destitnte of the sap and vitality of history. 

The social aud moral institutions of Arabian Spain experienced a consider- 
able modification from her longintercourse with the Europeans, and she offers 
a nobler field of research for the chronicler than is to be found in any other 
conntry of the Moslem, Notwithstanding this, the Castilian scholars, until of 
late, have done little towards elucidating the national antiquities of their 
Savacen brethren ; and our most copions notices of their political history, until 
the recent posthumous publication of Conde, have been drawn from the ex- 
tracts which M. Cardonne translated from the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Royal Library at Paris,? 

The most interesting periods of the Saracen dominion in Spain are that 
embraced by the empire of the Omevades of Cordova, between the years 755 
and 1080, and that of the kingdom of Granada, extending from the middle of 
the thirteenth to the close of the fifteenth century, The intervening perio 
of their existence in the Peninsula offers only a spectacle of inextricable 
anarchy, The first of those periods was that in which the Arabs attained 
their meridian of opulence and power, and in which their general illumination 
uttords a striking contrast with the deep barbarisin of the rest of Europe ; but 
it was that. too, in which their character, having been but little affected by 
contact with the Spaniards, retained most of its original Asiatic peculiarities. 
This has never been regarded, therefore, by Enropean scholars as a period of 
greatest interest in their history, nor has it ever, so far as we are aware, been 
selected for the purposes of romantic fiction, But when their territories 
heeame redneed within the limits of Granada, the Moors had insensibly sub- 
taitted to the superior influences of their Christian neighbours, Their story, 
at this time, abounds in passages of uncommon beauty and interest. Their 
wars were marked by feats of personal prowess and romantic adventure, while 
the intervals of peace were abandoned to all the license of luxurious revelry, 
Their character, therefore, blending the various peculiarities of Oriental and 
Enropean civilization, offers a rich study for the poet and the novelist. As 
such, it has heen liberally employed by the Spaniards, and has not been 
altogether neglected by the writers of other nations. Thus, Florian, whos 
sentiments, as well as his style, seem to be always floundering midway between 
the regions of prose and poetry, has made out of the story of this people his 

* TSinee this article was written, the defi- has enabled him to rectify many of the errors 
ciency noticed in the text Las been supplied — of his ‘lahorious predeceszors, and whose pro- 
by the translation iuto Euglish of Al-Mak-» found Oriental learning sheds a flood of bight 
kuri's “Mohammedan Dynasties,” with co- oa both the civil and literary history of the 
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popular romance of “ Gonsalvo of Cordova.” It also forms the burden of an 
Stalian epic, entitled “Il Conquista di Granata,” by Girolamo Gratiani, a 
Florentine,—mnueh lauded by his countrymen. The ground, however, before 
the appearance of Mr, Irving, had not been oceupied hy auy writer of eminence 
in the English language for the ad tg either of romance or history. 

The conquest of Granada, to which Mr. pine has confined himself, so 
disastrous to the Moors, was one of the most brilliant achievements in the 
most brilliant period of Spanish history. Nothing is more usual than over- 
weening commendations of antiquity,—the “ good oll times” whose harsher 
features, like those of a rugged landscape, lose all their asperity in the distance. 
But the period of which we are speaking, embracing the reigns of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, at the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth een- 
turies, was undoubtedly that in which the Spanish nation displayed the fulness 
of its moral and physical energies, when, escaping from the license of a youth- 
ful age, it seems to have reached the prime of manhood anid the perfect 
development of those faculties whose overstrained exertions were soon to be 
followed by exhaustion and premature decrepitnde. 

The remnant of Spaniards who, retreating to the mountains of the north, 
escaped the overwhelming inundation of the Saracens at the beginning of the 
eighth century, coutinued to cherish the free institutions of their Gothic 
ancestors. The “Fnrero Juzgo,” the ancient Visi-Gothic code, was still re- 
tained by the people of Castile and Leon, and may be said to form the basis 
of all their subsequent legislation, while in Aragon the dissolution of the 
primitive monarchy opened the way for even more liberal and equitable forms 
of government. The independence of character thus fostered by the peculiar 
constitutions of these petty states was still farther promoted by the circum: 
stances of their situation, Their uninterrupted wars with the intidel—the 
necessity of winning back from him, inch by inch, as it were, the conquered 
soil—required the active co-operation of every class of the community, and 
gave to the mass of the people an intrepidity, uw persoual consequence, aud an 
extent of immunities, such as were not enjoyed by them in any other country 
of Europe. The free cities acyuired considerable wacts of the reconquered 
territory, with rights of jurisdiction over them, and sent their representatives 
to Cortes, near a century before a similar privilege was conceded to them in 
England. Even the peasantry, so degraded, at this period, throughout the 
rest of Europe, assumed under this state of things a conscious dignity and 
importance, which are visible in their manners at this diy ; and it was in this 
class, during the late French invasions, that the fire of ancient patriotism 
revived with greatest force, when it seemed almost extinct in the breasts of 
the degenerate nobles. : — 

The religious feeling which mingled in their wars with the infidels gave to 
their characters a tinge of lofty enthusiasm ; and the irregular nature of this 
warfare suggested abundant topies for that popular niinstrelsy which acts so 
powerfully on the passions of a people. The “Poem of the Cid,” which 
appeared, according to Sanchez, before the middle of the twelfth century, 
contributed in no slight degree, by calling 2) the most inspiring national 
recollections, to keep alive the generous glow of patriotism, his influence is 
not imaginary. Teeren pronounces the “ poems of Homer to bave been the 
principal bond which united the Grecian states ;” and every one knows the 
influence exercised over the Scottish ea ets by the Border minstrelsy, 
Many anecdotes might be quoted to show the veneration universally enter- 
tained by the Spaniards, broken, as they were, into as Inany discordant states 
as ever swarmed over Greece, for their favourite bero of romance and history. 
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Amoug others, Mariana relates one of a keng of Navarre, who, making an 
incursion inte Castile aout a century after the warrior’s death, was carrying 
of a rich booty, when he was met by an abbot of a neighbouring convent, 
with his monks, bearing aloft the standard of the Cid, who implored him to 
yestore the plunder to the inhabitants from whom he had ravished it. And 
the monarch, moved by the sight of the sacred relic, after complying with his 
request, escorted back the banner in solemn procession with his whole army 
to the place of its deposit. : . : 

But, while all these circumstances conspired to give an uncommon elevation 
to the character of the ancient Spaniard, even of the humblest rank, and 
while the prerogative of the monarch was more precisely as well as narrowly 
defined than in most of the other nations of Christendom, the aristocracy of 
the country was insensibly extending its hie res, and laying the foundation 
of a power that eventually overshadowed the throne and well-nigh subverted 
the liberties of the state. In addition to the usual enormous immunities 
claimed hy this order in fendal governments {although there is no reason to 
believe that the system of feudal tenure obtained in Castile, as it certainly did 
in Aragon), they enjoyed a constitutional privilege of withdrawing their alle- 
siance From their sovercign on sending him a formal notice of such renunciation, 
and the sovereign, on his part, was obliged to provide for the seeurity of their 
estates aud families so long as they might choose to continue in such overt 
yebcliion, These anarchical provisions jin their constitution did not remain a 
dead letter, and repeated examples of their pernicious application are enu- 
merated both by the historians of Aragon and Castile. ‘The long minorities 
with which the latter country was afflicted, moreover, contributed still farther 
ta swell the overgrown power of the privileged orders; and the violent 
revolution whieh, in 1365, placed the honse of Trastamarre npon the thrane, by 
impairing the revenues, and consequently the authority of the erown, opened 
the way for the wild uproay which reigned throughout the kingdom during the 
suceeeding century. Alonso de Palencia, a contemporary chronicler, dwells 
with melancholy mitmuteness on the calamities of this unhappy period, when 
the whole country was split into factions of the nobles, the monarch openly 
contemned, the commons trodden in the dust, the court become a brothel, the 
treasury bankrupt, public faith a jest, and private morals too loose and 
andacious ta conrt even the veil of hypocrisy. 

The wise administration of Ferdinand and Isabella could alone have saved 
the state in this hour of peril. It effected, indeed, a change on the face of 
things us magical as that produced hy the wand of an enchanter in some 
Hastern tale. Their reign wears a more glorious aspect from its contrast with 
the turbulent period which preceded it, as the landscape glows with redoubled 
brilliancy when the sunshine has scattered the tempest. We shall brietly 
notice some of the features of the policy by which they effected this change. 

They obtained from the Cortes an act for the resumption of the improvident 
urants made by their predecessor, by which means an immense accession of 
revenue, Which had been squandered upon unworthy favourites, was brought 
back to the royal treasury. ‘They compelled many of the nobility to resign, in 
iavour of the crown, such of its possessions as they had acquired, by force, 
fraud, or intrigue, during the Jate season of anarchy, The son of that gallant 
Marqnis Duke of Cadiz, for instance, with whom the reader has became so 
familiar in Mr, Irving's Chroniele, was stripped of his patrimony of Cadiz and 
compelled to exchange it for the humbler territory of Arcos, from whence the 
family henceforth derived their title. By all these expedients the revenues of 
the state at the demise of Isabella, were increased twelvefold beyond what 
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they had been at the time of her accession. ‘They reorganized the ancient 
institution of the “ Hermandad,’—a very different association, under their 
hands, from the “Holy Brotherhood” which we meet with in Gil Blas, 
Every hundred honseholilers were obliged to equip and maintain a horseman at 
their joint expense ; and this corps furnished a vigilant police in civil emer- 
gencies and an effectual aid in war. It was found, moreover, of especial 
service in suppressing the insurrections and disorders of the nobility. ‘They 
were particularly solicitous to abolish the right and usage of private war 
claimed by this haughty order, compelling them on all oceasions to refer their 
disputes to the constituted tribunals of justice, But it was a capital feature 
in the poliey of the Catholie sovereigns to counterbalance the authority of the 
aristocracy by exalting, as far as prudent, that of the commons. In the 
various convocations of the national legislature, or Cortes, in this reign, no 
instance occurs of any city having lost its prescriptive right of furnishing 
representatives, as had frequently he prow under preceding monarchs, who, 
from negligence or policy, had omitted to summon then, 

But it would be tedions to go into all the details of the system employed by 
Ferdinand aud Isabella for the regeneration of the decayed fabric of govern- 
went; of their wholesome regulations for the encouragement of industry ; of 
their organization of a national militia and an efficient marine ; of the severe 
decornnt which they introduced within the corrupt precinets of the court ; of the 
temporary economy by which they controlled the pu expenditures, and of 
the munificent patronage which they, or, rather, their almouer on this oeea- 
sion, that most enlightened of bigots, Cardinal Ximenes, dispensed to science 
and letters. In short, their sagacious provisions were not merely remedial of 
former abuses, but were intended to call forth all the latent energies of the 
Spanish character, and, with these excellent materials, to erect a constitution 

overnment which should secure to the nation tranquillity at home, and 
able it to go forward in its ambitious career of discovery and conquest. 

The results were certainly equal to the wisdom of the snag? onelar The 
first of the series of brilliant enterprises was the conquest of the Moorish king- 
dom of Granada,—those rich and lovely regions of the Peninsula, the last 
retreat of the infidel, and which he had held for nearly eight centuries. This, 
together with the subsequent ocenpation of Navarre by the crafty Ferdinand, 
consolidated the various principalities of Spain into one monarehy, and, by 
extending its boundaries in the Peninsula to their present dimensions, raised 
it from a subordinate situation to the first class of European powers. The 
Tialian wars, under the conduct of the “ Great Captain,” secured to Spain the 
More specious but less useful acquisition of Naples, and formed that invincible 
infantry which enabled Charles the Fifth to dictate laws to Europe for nearly 
half a century. And, lastly, as if the Old World could not afford a theatre 
sufficiently vast for their ambition, Columbus gave a New World to Castile and 
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Such was the attitude assumed by the nation under the Catholic kings, as 
they were called. It was the season of hope and youthful enterprise, when 
the nation seemed to be renewing its ancient energies and to prepare like a 
iant to run its course, The modern Spaniard who casts his eye over the long 
interval that has since elapsed, during the first half of which the nation seeme 
to waste itself on schemes of mad ambition or fierce fanaticism, and in the 
latter half to sink into a state of paralytic torpor,—the Spaniard, we say, who 
casts a melancholy «lance over this dreary interval will turn with satisfaction 
to the close of the fifteenth century as the most glorious epoch in the annals 
of his country. This is the period ‘to which Mr. Irving has introduced us in 
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his late work. And if his portraiture of the Castilian of that day wears some- 
what of a romantic and, it may be, incredible aspect to those who contrast it 
with the present, they must remember that he is only reviving the tints which 
had faded on the eanvas of history. But it is time that we should return from 
this long digression, into which we have been led by the desire of exhibiting 
in stronger relief some peculiarities in the sitnation and spirit of the nation at 
the period from which My, Irving has selected the materials of his last, indeed, 
his last two publications. ; ‘ 

Our author, in his “ Chronicle of Granada,” has been but slightly indebted 
to Arabic anthorities. Neither Conde nor Cardonne has expended more than 
fifty or sixty pages on this humiliating topic; but ample amends have been 
offered in the copious prolixity of the Castilian writers. I'he Spaniards can 
hoast a succession of chronicles from the period of the great Saracen invasion. 
Those of a more early date, compiled in rude Latin, are sufficiently meagre 
and unsatisfactory ; but from the middle of the thirteenth century the stream 
of history runs full and clear, and their chronicles, composed in the vernacular, 
exhibit a richness and picturesque variety of incident that gave them inesti- 
mable value asa body of genuine historical documents. The reigns of Ferdinand 
and Isabella were particularly fraitful in these sources of information. Tlistory 
then, like most of the other departments of literature, seemed to he in a state 
of transition, when the fashions of its more antiquated costume began to 
mingle insensibly with the peculiarities of the modern; when, in short, the 
garrulous graces of narration were beginning to be tempered by the tone of 
grave and philosophical reflection. 

We will briefly notice a few of the eminent sources from which Mr. Trving 
has drawn his account of the “Conquest of Granada.” The first of these is 
the Epistles of Peter Martyr, an [tahan seven?, who, having passed over with 
the Spanish ambassador into Spain, and being introduced into the court of 
Isabella, was employed by her in some important embassies. He was per- 
sonally present at several campaigns of this war. In his “ Letters * he ocea- 
sionally smiles at the caprice which had Jed him to exchange the pen for the 
sword, while his speculations on the events passing before him, being those of 
a scholar rather than of a soldier, afford in their moral complexion a pleasing 
contrast to the dreary details of blood and battle. Another authority is the 
Chronicle of Bernaldez, a worthy ecclesiastic of that period, whose bulky 
wanuseript, like that of many a better writer, lies still engulfed in the dust of 
some Spanish library, having never been admitted to the honours of the press. 
Copies of it, however, are freely circulated. It is one of those Bod nase 
gossiping memorials of an antique age, abounding equally in curious and 
commonplace incident, told in a way sutticiently prolix, but not without con- 
siderable interest. The testimony of this writer is of particular value, more- 
over, On this sccasion, from the proximity of his residence in Andalusia to 
those scenes which were the seat of the war. His style overflows with that 
religious loyalty with which Mr. Irving has liberally seasoned the effusions of 
Fra Antoulo Agapida. Ternando del Pulgar, another contemporary historian, 
was the secretary and counsellor of their Catholic majesties, and appointed by 
them to the post of national chronicler, an office familiar both to the courts of 
Castile and Aragon, in which latter country, especially, it has been occupied 
by some of its mostdistinguished historians. Pulgar’s long residence at court, 
his practical acquaintance with aflairs, and, above all, the aceess which he 
obtained, by means of his official station, to the best sources of information, 
have enabled him to make his work a rich repository of facts relating to the 
general resources of government, the policy of its administration, and, more 
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perenlnls, the conduct of the military operations in the closing war of 
ranada, of which he was himself an eye-witness. In addition to these writers, 
this period has been illumined by the labours of the wost celebrated historians 
of Castile and Aragon, Mariana and Anrita, both of whom conclude their narra- 
tives with it, the last expanding the biography of Ferdinand alone inte two 
volumes folio, Besides these, Mr. Irving has derived collateral lights from 
many sources of interior celebrity but not less ansuspicions credit. So that, 
in conclusion, notwithstanding a certain dramatic colouring which Fra 
Agapida’s * Chronicle” occasionally wears, and notwithstanding the romantic 
forms of a style which, to borrow the lauguage of Cicero, seems “to flow, as it 
were, from the very lips of the Muses,” we may honestly recommend it as sub- 
stantially an authentic record of one of the most interesting and, as far as 
English scholars are concerned, one of the most untravelled portions of 
Spanish history. 


CERVANTES. 
(July, 1837.) 


Tur publication, in this country, of au important Spanish classic in the 
original, wil’. a valuable commentary, is an event of some moment in our 
literary annels, aud indicates a familiarity, rapidly increasing, with the bean- 
tiful literature to which it belonms, !t may by received as an omen favourable 
to the cause of modern literature *y -~neral, the study of which, in all its 
varieties, may be urged on subst. yitally the same grounds. The growing 
importance attached to this branch of education is visible in other countries 
quite a= much as in our own. 6 is the natural, or, rather, necessary result of 
the changes which have takeu place in the social relations of man in this 
revolutionary age. Formerly a nation, pent up within its own barriers, knew 
less of its neighbours than we now know of what is going on in Siam or Japan, 
A river, a chain of anountains, an imaginary line, even, parted them as far 
usunder as if oceans had rolled between. ‘Lo speak correctly, it was their 
imperfect civilization, their ignorance of the means and the subjects of 
communication, which thus kept them asunder. Now, on the contrary, & 
change in the domestic institutions of one country can hardly be effected 
without a corresponding agitation in those ef its neighbours, A treaty of 
alliance can scarcely be adjusted withont the intervention of a general 
Congress. ‘The sword cannot be unsheathed in one pare of Christendom 
without thousands leaping from their seabbards in every other. The whole 
system is bound together by as nice sympathies as if animated by @ common 
pulse, aud the remotest countries of Europe are brought into contignity as 
intimate as were in ancient times the provinces of a single monarchy, 
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This intimate association has been prodigiously increased of late years by 
the unprecedented discoveries which science has made for facilitating inter- 
communication, The inhabitants of Great Britain, that “ultima Thule” of 
the ancients, can now run down to the extremity of Italy in less tivo than 
it took Horace to vo from Rome to Brundusium. A steamboat v7 fashionable 
tourists will touch at all the places of note in the liad and Odyssey in fewer 
weeks than it would have cost yeors to an ancient Argonaut or a, crusader of 
the Middle Ages. Every one, of course, travels, and almost every capital and 
noted watering-place on the Continent swarms with its thousands, and Paris 
with its tens of thousands, of itinerant cockneys, many of whom, perhaps, 
have not wandered beyond the sound of Bow bells in their own littlo island, 

Few of these wl — turers are so dull az not to be quickened into something 
like curiosity respecting the language and institutions of the strange people 
among whom they are thrown, while the better sort and more intelligent are 
led to study more carefully the wew forms, whether in arts or letters, unter 
which human genius ts unveiled to them, 

The effect of all this is especially visible in the reforms introduced into the 
modern systems of education, In both the universities recently established 
in Lendon, the apparatus for instruction, instead of being limited to the 
ancient tongues, is extended ta the whole vircle of modern literature; and 
the editorial labours or many of the professors show that they do not sleep 
on their posts. Periodicals, under the management of the ablest writers, 
fnrnish valnable contributions ot foreign criticism and intelligence; an 
regular histories of the various Continental literatures, s department in 
which the English are singularly barren, are understood to be now in actual 
preparation. : 

Lut, although barren of literary, the English have made important contri- 
butions to the political history of the Continental nations. That of Spain 
has employed some of their best writers, who, it must be admitted, however, 
have contined themselves se far to the foreign relations of the country as to 
have left the domestic in comparative obscurity. Thus, Robertson’s great 
work is yuite as much the history of Europe as of Spain under Charles the 
Fifth ; and Watson’s “ Reign of Philip the Second” might with equal pro- 
priety be styled *'The War of the Netherlands,” whieh is its principal burden. 

A few works recently published in the United States have shed far more 
light on the interior organization and intellectual culture of the Spanish 
nation. Such, for example, are the writings of Irving, whose gorgeous colour- 
ing reflects so clearly the chivalrous splendours of the fifteenth century, and 
the travels of Lieutenant Slidell, presenting sketches equally animated of the 
social aspect of that most picturesque of all lands in the present century. In 
Mr. Cushing’s “Reminiscences of Spain” we find, mingled with much cha- 
racteristic fiction, some very laborious inquiries into curious and recondite 
points of history. In the purely literary department, Mr. Tie!-10%"s beautiful 
lectures before the classes of Harvard University, still in manuscript, embrace 
a far more extensive range of criticism than is to be found in ony Spanish 
work, and display, at the same time, 2 degree of thoroughness and resesrch 
which the comparative pancity of materio!s will compel us to loolz for in vain 
in Bonterwek or Sismondi. Mr. Ticknor’s successor, Professor Longfellow, 
favourably known by other compositions, has enriched our language with a 
noble version of the “ Coplas de Manrique,” the finest gem, beyond all eom- 
parison, in the Castilian verse of the fifteenth century. We have also read 
with pleasure a clever translation of Quevedo’s “ Visions,” no very easy 
achievement, by Mr. Elliot, of Philadelphia ; though the translator is wrong 
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in supposing his the first English version. The first is as eld as Queen 
Anue’s time, and was inade by the famous Sir Roger L’Estrange. To cloze the 
account, Mr, Sales, the venerable instructor in Marvard College, hos now 
given, for the first time in the New World, an els>orate edition of the nrince 
of Castilian classics, in a form which may claim, to a certain extent, tie merit 
of originality, 

We shall postpone the few remarks we have to make on this edition to the 
close of our article ; in the mean time we propose, not Lo give tho life of Cer- 
vantes, but to notice such points as are at least fami'iar in his literary history, 
and especially in regard to the composition and publication of his great werk, 
the Don Quixote ; a work which, from its wide and long-establishe:! popularity, 
may be said to constitute part of the literature not merely of Spain, but of 
every country in Europe. ; 

The age of Cervantes was that of Philip the Second, when the Spanish 
monarehy, declining somewhat from its palmy state, was sti) maxing extra- 
ordinary efforts to maintain, aud even to extend, its ol>c--ly oversrown empire. 
Its navies were on every sea, and its armies in every querser of the Old World 
and in the New. Arms was the only profession vorthy of a gentleman; and 
there was searcely a writer of any eminenee—certainly no bard—of the age, 
who, if he were not in orders, had not borne arms, at some period, /: the service 
of his country. Cervantes, who, though poor, was born of an ancient family 
(it must co hard with a Castilian whe cannot male out a pedigree for hinself), 
had a full measure of this chivalrous spirit, and Quring the first half of his life 
we find him in the midst of all the stormy and disastrous scenes of the iron 
trade of war, His love of the military profession, even after the loss of his 
hand, or of the use of it, for it is uncertain which, is sutlicieut proof of his 
adventurous spirit. In the course of his checkered career he visited the 
principal countries in the Mediterranean, and passed five years in melancholy 
captivity at Algiers. ‘The time was not lost, however, which furnished his 
keen eye with those glowing pictures of Moslem Inxury and maguificence- 
with which he has enriched his pages. After a life of nnpreecdented hardship, 
he returned to his own country, covered with laurels and sears, with very 
ae money in his pocket, but with plenty of that experiences which, regarding 

im as a novelist, might be considered his stovk in trade. 

The poet may draw from the depths of his own fancy ; the scholar, from his 
library ; but the proper stwly of the dramatic writer, whether in verse or in 
hea is man.—nian as he exists in society. Le who would faithfully depict 

uman character cannot stuly it too nearly and variously, He must sit down, 
like Scott, by the fireside of the peasant and listen to the “anld wife's” tale ; 
he must preside, with Fielding, at a petty justice sessions, or share with some 
Squire Western in the glorions hazards of a fox-huné ; he must, liko Smnollett 
and Cooper, study the mysteries of the deep, and iningle on the stormy element 
itself with the singular beings whose destinies he is to describe ; ov, like Cer- 
vantes, he must wander among other races and in other clines, before his: 
peneil can give those chameleon tonches which reflect the shifting, many- 
coloured hues of actual life. He may, indeed, like Rousseau, if it were possible 
to imagine another Rousseau, turn his thonghts inward, end draw from the. 
depths of his own soul ; but he would see there only his own individual passions. 
and prejudices, and the portraits he might sketch, however various in subordi- 
nate details, would be, in their characteristic features, ouly the reproduction 
of himself, Ie might, in short, be a poet, a philosopher, but not a painter of 
life and manners. 

Cervantes had ample means for pursuing the study of human character, 
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after his return to Spain, in the active life which engaged him in various parts 
of the country. In Andalusia he might have found the models of the sprightly 
wit and delicate irony with which he has seasoned his fictions; in Seville, in 
particular, he was brought in contact with the fry of small sharpers and pick- 
sorry who make so respectable a figure in his picaresco novels; and in La 
Maneha he not only found the geography of his Don Quixote, but that whim- 
sical contrast of pride and poverty in the natives, which has furnished the 
outlines of many a broad caricature to the comic writers of Spain. 

During all this while he had made himself known only by his pastoral, 
fiction, the “ Galatea,” a beautiful specimen of an insipid class, which, with all 
its literary merits, aiforded no scope for the power of depicting human cha- 
racter, which he possessed, perhaps, inknown to himself. He wrote, also, a 
yood number of plays, all of which, except two, and these recovered only at 
the close of the last century, have perished. One of these, “ The Siege of 
Numantia,” displays that trath of drawing and strength of colonr which mark 
the consummate artist, [twas not until he had reached his fitty-seventh year 
that he completed the First Part of his great work, the Don Quixote. The 
most celebrated novels, unlike most works of imagination, seem to have been 
the production of the later period of life. Fielding was between forty aud 
fifty when he wrote ‘* Tom Jones ;” Richardson was sixty, or very near it, 
when he wrote “ Clarissa ;”,and Seott was some years over forty when he 
began the series of the Waverley novels. The world; the school of the novelist, 
cannot be run through like the terms of 2 university, and the knowledge of its 
manifold varieties must be the result of long and diligent training. 

The First Part of the Quixote was begun, as the author tells us, in a prison, 
to which he had been brought, not by crime or debt, but by some offence, 
probably, to the worthy people of La Mancha. It is not the only work of 
genius which has struggled into being in such unfavourable quarters. The 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the most popular, probably, of English fictions, was 
composed under similar circumstances, But we doubt if such brilliant fancies. 
saul sueh flashes of humour ever lighted up the walls of the prison-house 
before the time of Cervantes. 

The First Part of the Don Quixote was given to the public in 1605. Cer- 
vantes, when the time arrived for launching his satire against the old, deep- 
rooted prejudices of his countrymen, probably regarded it, as well he might, as 
little less rash than his own hero's tilt against the windmills, THe son ht, 
accordingly, to shield himself under the cover of a powerful name, and wa 
leave to dedicate the book to a Castilian grandee, the Duke de Bejar, The 
dike, it is said, whether ignorant of the design or doubting the success of the 
work, would have declined, but Cervantes urged him first to peruse a single 
chapter. The audience summoned to sit in judgment were so delighted with 
the first pages that they would not abandon the novel till they had heard the 
whole of it, The duke, of conrse, without farther hesitation, condescended to 
allow his name to be inserted in this passport to immortality, 

There is nothing very improbable in the story. It reminds ono of a similar 
experiment by St, Pierre, who submitted his manuscript of “ Paul and Vir- 
ginia” toa cirele of French Ziééérateurs, Monsieur and Madame Necker, the. 
Abbe Galiani, Thomas, Buffon, and some others, all wits of the first water in 
the metropolis, Hearthe result, in the words of his biographer, or, rather, his 
agreeable translator: ‘* At tirst the author was heard in silence ; by degrees 
the attention grew languid; they began to whisper, to gape, and listened no 
longer. M. de Button looked at his watch, and called for his horses ; those 
nea the door slipped ont; Thomas went to sleep; M. Necker laughed to see 
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the ladies weep; and the ladies, ashamed of their tears, did not dare to con- 
fess that they had been interested. The reading being finished, nothing was 
praised. Madame Necker alone criticised the conversation of Pan! and the 
old man. This moral appeared to her tedions and commonplace ; it broke the 
action, chilled the reader, and was a sort of glass of icecl water, ML. de Bt. 
Pierre retired in a state of indescribable depression. Le regarded what had 
passed as his sentence of death. The effect of his work on an_andience like 
that to which he had read it left him no hope for the future.” Yet this work 
was “Paul and Virginia,” one of the most popular books in the French 
language. So much for criticism ! 

The truth seems to be, that the judgment of no private circle, however well 
qualified by taste and talent, can afford a snre prognostic of that of the great 

ublic. If the manuscript to be criticised is our friend’s, of course the verdict 
is made up before perusal, If some great man modestly sues for our approba- 
tion, our self-complacency has been too much flattered for us to withhold it. 
lf it be a little man (and St. Pierre was but a little man at that time), our 
prejudices—the prejudices of poor human nature—will be very apt to take an 
opposite direction. Be the cause what it may, whoever rests his hopes of 
public favour on the smiles of a coterie runs the risk of finding himself very 
unpleasantly deceived. Many a trim hark which has flaunted gayly in 
a summer lake has gone to pieces amid the billows and breakers of the rude 
ocean. 

The prognostic in the case of Cervantes, however, proved more correct. 
His work produced an instantaneous effect on the community. He had struck 
a note which found an echo in every bosom. Fonr editions were published in 
Hie course of the first year—two in Madrid, one in Valencia, an another at 

sbon. 

This success, almost unexampled in any age, was still more extracrdinary in 
one in which the reading public was comparatively limited. That the book 
found its way speedily into the = highest circles in the kingdom is evident 
from the well-known explanation of Philip the Third when he saw a student 
langhing immoderately over some volume: ‘The man must be either out of 
his wits, or reading Don Quixote.” Notwithstanding this, its author felt none 
of that sunshine of royal favour whieh would have been so grateful in his 
necessities. 

The period was that of the golden prime of Castilian literature. But the 
mouarch on the throne, one of the ill-starred dynasty of Austria, would have 
heen better snited to the darkest of the Middle Ages, His hours,divided between 
his devotions and his debaucheries, left nothing to spare for letters ; and his 
minister, the arrogant Duke of Lerma, was too much absorbed by his own 
selfish though shallow schemes of policy to trouble himself with remance- 
writers, or their satirist. Cervantes, however, had entered on a career which, 
as he intimates in some of his verses, might lead to fame, but not to fortune, 
Happily, he did not compromise his fame by precipitating the execution of his 
works from motives of temporary profit. It was not till several years after 
the publication of the Don Quixote that he gaye to the world his Exemplary 
Novels, as he called them,—-fictions which, dittering from anything before 
known, not only in the Castilian, but, insome respects, tn any other literature, 
srave ample scope to his dramatic talent, in the contrivance of situations and 
the nice delineation of character, ‘These works, whose diction was uncommonly 
rich and attractive, were popular from the first. 

One cannot but be led to inquire why, with such success as an author, he 
continued to be so straitened in his cireumstances, as he plainly intinmtes was 
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the case more than once in his writings. From the Don Quixote, notwith- 
standing its great mn, he probably received little, since he had ek with 
the entire copyright before publication, when the work was regarded as an 
experiment the result of which was quite doubtful. It is not so easy to explain 
the diftienlty when his success as ananthor hak been so completely established, 
Cervantes iutimates his dissatisfaction, in more than one place in his ae 
with the bouksellers themselves. ** What, sir!” replies an author introduced 
into his Don Quixote, “ would you have me sell the profit of my labour to a. 
bookseller for three maravedis a sheet ? for that is the most they will bid, nay, 
suid expect, too, 1 shonld thank them for the offer.” This burden of lamenta- 
tion, the alleged illiberality of the publisher towards the poor author, is as old 
as the art of hook-making itself. But the public receive the account from the 
party aggrieved only. If the bookseller reported his own case, we should, no 
lonbt, have a diferent version. If Cervantes was in the right, the trade in 
Castile showed a degree of dexterity in their proceedings which richly entitled 
thei to the pillory, In one of his tales we find a certain licentiate complain- 
ing of “the trieks and deceptions they put upon an author when they bny a 
copyright from him ; and still more, the manner in which they cheat him if he. 
prts the book at dis own charges; since nothing is more common than for 
them to agree for fifteen hundred, and have privily, perhaps, as niany as three: 
thousand thrown off, one-half, at the least, of which they sell, uot for his profit, 
init their own.” : 

The writings of Cervantes appear to have gained him, however, two sub- 
stantial friencls in Cabra, the Count of Lemos, and the Archbishop of Toledo, 
of the ancient family of Rojas; and the patronage of these illustrious indivi- 
duals has been nobly recompensed by having their names for ever associated 
with the itnperishable productions of genins. 

There was still one kind of patronage wanting in this early age, that of a 
areat, enlightened community,—the ouly patronage which can be received 
without some sense of degradation by agenerous mind. There was, indeed, ane 
volden channel of publie favour, aud that was the theatre. The drama has 
nsnally fourished most at the igs when a nation is beginning to taste the 
sweets of literary culture. Such was the early part of the seventeenth century 
in Burope: the age of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Fletcher in England; of 
Ariosto, Machiavelli, and the wits who first successfully wooed the comic muse 
of Italy; of the great Corneille, some years later, in France; and of that 
miracle, or, rather, “monster of nature,” as Cervantes styled him, Lope de 
Vega in Spain. Theatrical exhibitions are a combination of the material with 
the intellectual, at which the ordinary spectator derives less pleasure, probably, 
from the beantiful creations of the poet than from the scenic decorations, 
music, and other accessories which address themselves to the senses. The 
fondness for speetaele is characteristic of an early period of society, and the 
theatre is the most brilliant of pageants. With the progress of education and 
refinement, men become less open to, or, at least, less dependent on, the 
pleasures of sense, and seek their enjoyment in more elevated and purer sources. _ 
‘Thus it is that, instead of (e 


“ Sweating in the crowilel theatre, squeezed yas 


and bored with elhow-points through both our sides," rah 


as the sad minstrel of nature sings, we sit quietly at home, enjoying the 
leasures of fiction around our own firesides, and the poem or the hovel takes 
he place of the acted drama. The decline of dramatic writing may justly he 

lameuted as that of one of the most beautiful varieties in the garden of litera- 
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ture, But it must be admitted to be both a symptoin and @ necessary con- 
sequence of the advance of civilization. : 

The popularity of the stage, at the period of which we are speaking, in 
Spain, was greatly augmented hy the personal influence aud repntation of 
Lope de Vega, the idol of his countrymen, who threw olf the various inventions 
of his genius with a rapidity and profusion that almost staggers credibility. 
It is impossible to state the results of his Jabours in any forin that will not 

werfully strike the imagination. Thus, he has left twenty-one reillion three 
handed thousand verses in print, besides a mass of manuseript, He fnr- 
nished the theatre, according to the statement of his intimate friend Mon- 
talvan, with eighteen hundred regular plays, aud fonr hundred metes er 
religious dramas,—all acted. He composed, according to his own statement, 
more than one hundred comerlies in the almost incredible space of Gwenty-four 
hours each, and a comedy averaged between two and three thonsand verses, 
great part of them rhymed and interspersed with sonnets and other more 
(lifieult forms of versification. He lived seventy-two years ; and supposing 
him to have employed fifty of that period in composition, although he filled a 
variety of engrossing vocations during that time, he must have averaged a 
play a week, to say nothing of twenty-one volumes quarto of miscellaneous 
works, including five epics, written in his leisure moments, atl all now in 
print 
The only achievements we ean recall in literary history bearing any resem- 
Hance to, thongh falling far short of this, ave those of our illustrions cou- 
temporary Sir Walter Seott. ‘The complete edition of his works, recently 
advertised by Murray, with the addition of two volumes of which Murray has 
not the copyright, probably contains ninety volumes small oetavo. To these 
should farther he added a large supply of matter for the Ediuliurgh Annual 
Register, as well as other anonymous contributions. Of these, forty-eight 
volumes of novels and twenty-one of history and biography were produced 
hetween 1814 and 1831, or in seventeen years. These would give an average 
of four volumes a year, or one for every three months diving the whole of 
that period, to which must be added twenty-one volumes of poetry and prose 
previously published. The mere mechanical execution of so much werk, both 
in his case and Lope.de Vega’s, would seem to be scarce possible in the limits 
assigned. Seatt, tao, was as variously occupied in other ways as his Spanish 
rival, and probably, from the social haspitality of his life, spent a mneh larger 
portion of his time in no liferary ocenpation at all, 

Notwithstanding we have amused ourselves, at the expense of the reader's 
patience perhaps, with these calculations, this certainly is not the stwudard hy 
which we abou recommen to estimate works of genius. Wit is not to be 
measured, like broadcloth, hy the yard. Easy writing, as the adage sis, and 
as we all know, is apt to be very hard reading. This brings to our recollection 
a conversation, in the presenee of Captain Basil Hall, in which, same allnsion 
having heen made to the astonishing amount of Scott's (laily composition, the 
literary argonant remarked, “There was nothing astonishing in all that, and 
that he did as such himself nearly every day hefore breakfast.” Some one 
of the company unkindly asked “ whether he thonght the yuality was the 
same.” It is the quality, undoubtedly, which makes the difference, And in 
this view Lope de Vega's miracles lose much of their effect. Of all his multi- 
tudinous dramas, one or two only retain possession of the stage, and few, very 
few, are now even read. His facility of composition was like that of an Italian 
improvisatore, whose fertile fancy easily clothes itself in verse, in a language 
the vowel terminations of whieh afnrd sneha plenitude of rhymes, The 
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stilian presents even greater facilities for this than the Italian. Lope de 
eg was au improvisatore, Rath 

With all his negligences and defects, however, Lope’s interesting intrigues, 
easy, sprightly dialogue, infinite variety of inventions, and the breathless 
rapidity with which they followed one another, so dazzled and bewildered the 
imagination that he completely controlled the public, and became, in the 
words of Cervantes, “sole monarch of the stage.” The public repaid him 
with such substantial gratitude as has never been shown, probably, to any 
other of its favourites. His fortune at one time, although he was careless of 
his expenses, amounted to one hundred thousand dueats, equal, probably, to 
between seven and eight hundred thousanct dollars of the present day. In 
the same street in which dwelt this spoiled child of fortune, who, amid the 
eavesses of the great and the lavish smiles of the ee could complain that 
his merits were neglected, lived Cervantes, struggling under adversity, or at 
least earning a painful subsistence by the labours of his immortal pen. What 
a contrast do these pictures present to the imagination! If the suffrages of 
a coterie, as we have said, afford no warrant for those of the public, the 
example before us proves that the award of one’s contemporaries is quite as 
likely to be set stile hy posterity. Lope de Vega, who gave his name to his 
ace, has now fallen into neglect even among his countrymen, while the fame 
of Cervantes, gathering strength with time, has become the pride of his own 
roi as his works still continue to be the delight of the whole civilized 
world, 

Ilowever stinted may have been the recompense of his deserts at home, 
it is gratifying to observe how widely his fame was diffused in his own lifetime, 
and that in foreign countries, at least, he enjoyed that full consideration to 
which he was entitled, An interesting anecdote illustrating this is recorded, 
which, as we have never seen it in English, we will lay before the reader. On 
aceasion of a visit made by the Archbishop of Toledo to the French ambas- 
sador resident at Madrid, the prelate’s suite fell into conversation with the 
attendants of the minister, in the course of which Cervantes was mentioned. 
The French gentlemen expressed their unqualified admiration of his writings, 
specifying the Galatea, Don Quixote, and the Novels, which, they said, were 
read in al] the countries round, and in France particulayly, where there were 
some who might be said to know them actually by heart. They intimated 
their desire to become personally acquainted: with so eminent a man, and 
asked many questions respecting his presen’ occnpations, his circumstances, 
aud way of life, ‘Io all this the Castilians could only reply that he had borne 
arms in the service of his country, and was now ald and poor, ‘ What!” 
exclaimed one of the strangers, “is Sehor Cervantes not in good eireum- 
stances? Why is he not maintained, then, out of the public treasury ?” 
“ Heaven forbid,” rejoined another, “that his necessities anata he ever re- 
lieved, if it is these which make bim write, since it is his poverty that makes 
the world rich.” 

There are other evidences, though not of so pleasing a character, of the 
eminence which he had reached at home, in the jealousy and ill will of his 
brother poets. The Castilian pocts of that day seem to have possessed a tall 
iweasure of that irritability which has been laid at the door of all their tribe 
since the days of Tlorace ; and the freedom of Cervantes’s literary criticisms in 
his Don Quixote and other writings, though never personal in their character, 
brought down on his head a storm of arrows, some of which, if not sent with 
imtch force, were at least well steeped in venom. Lope de Vega is even said to 
have appeared among the assailants, and a sonnet, still preserved, is currently 
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imputed to him, in which, after much eulogy on himself, he predicts that the 
works of his rival will fiud their way iuto the kennel. But the anthor of this 
bad prophecy and worse poetry could never have been the great Lope, who 
showed on all occasions a generous spirit, and whose literary success must 
have made such an assault unnecessary and in the highest degree nnmwanly. 
On the contrary, we have evidence of a very different feeliny, in the homage 
which he renders to the merits of his illustrious contemporary in more than 
one passage of his acknowledged works, especially in his * Laurel de Apolo,” 
in which he couches his poetical panegyric with the following touching 
conceit ; 
' Porque se diga que une mane lierida 
Tudo dar & su dueiio eterna vida.” 

This poem was published by Lope 1 1630, fourteen years after the death ot 
his rival; notwithstanding, Mr, Lockhart informs his readers, in his hio- 
graphical preface to the Don Quixote, that “as Lope de Vega was dead 
(1615), there Was no one to divide with Cervantes the literary empire of lis 
country. 

In the dedication of his ill-fated comedies, 1615 (for Cervantes, like most 
other celebrated novelists, found it dificult to concentrate his expansive vein 
within the compass of dramatic rules), the public was informed that “ Don 
Quixote was already booted” and preparing ker another sally, It may seem 
strange that the author, considering the great popularity of his hero, had not 
sent him on his adventures before, But he had probably regarded them as 
already terminated ; and he hac good reason to do so, since every incident in 
the First Part, as it has been styled only since the publication of the Second, 
is complete in itself, and the Don, although not actually killed on the stage, 
is noticed as dead, and his epitaph transeribed for the reader, However this 
may be, the immediate execution of his purpose, so long delayed, was preeipi- 
tated by an event equally woveleome and unexpected. This was the con- 
tinnation of his work by another hand. 

The author's name, his nom de guerre, was Avellaneda, a native of Torde- 
sillas. Adopting the original idea of Cervantes, he goes forward with the 
same Characters, through similar scenes of comic extravagance, in the course 
of which he perpetuates sundry plagiavisms from the First Part, and has some 
incidents so much resembling those in the Second Part, already written hy 
Cervantes, that it has been supposed he must have had access to his mant- 
script. It is more probable, as the resemblance is but general, that he 
obtained his knowledge through hints which may have fallen in conversation 
from Cervantes, in the progress of his own work. The spurious continuation 
had some little merit, and attracted, probably, some interest, as any work con- 
ducted under so popular a name could not have failed to do. It was, however, 
on the whole, a vulgar performance, thickly sprinkled with such gross senreility 
and indecency as was too strony even for the palate of that not very fastidious 
age, he public feeling may be gathered from the fact that the anthor did 
not dare to depart from his incognito and claim the honours of a trinmph, 
The most diligent inquiries have established nothing farther than that he was 
an Aragonese, judging from his diction, and, from the complexion of certain 

assages in the work, probably an ecclesiastic, and one of the swarm of stall 
Reamatinin who felt themselves rudely handled by the eriticism of Cervantes. 
The work was subsequently translated, or rather paraphrased, by Le Sage, 
who has more than once given a substantial valie to gems of little price in 
Castilian literature by the brilliancy of his setting. The original work of 
Avellaneda, always deriving an interest from the circumstance of its production, 
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has been reprinted in the present century, and is uot diffeult to be met with, 
Tu have thus coolly invaded an author's own property, to have filched from 
him the splendid though unfinished creations of his genius before his own 
face, and while, as was publicly known, he was in the very process of com- 
pleting them, must he admitted to be an act of unblushing eflrontery not sur- 
passed in the annals of literature. : 

Cervantes was wunuch annoyed. it appears, by the circumstance. The 
continuation of Avellaneda reached him, probably, when on the fifty-ninth 
chapter of the Second Part. At least, from that time he begins to discharge 
his gall on the head of the offender, who, it should be added, had consummated 
his impudence by sneering, in his introduction, at the qualifications of Cer- 
yantes, The best retort of the latter, however, was the publication of his own 
hook, which followed at the close of 1615, 

The Evelish novelist Richardson experienced a treatment not unlike that 
of the Castilian, His popular story of Pamela was continned by another and 
very inferior hand, under the title of “ Pamela in Tigh Life.” The circum- 
stance prompted Richardson to undertake the continuation himself: and it 
turned out, like most others, a decided failure. Indeed, a skilful continuation 
seems to be the most dificult work of art. The first effort of the author breaks, 
as it were, unexpectedly on the public, taking their judgments hy surprise, and 
by its very success creating a standard by which the author himself is subse- 
quently to be tried, Before, he was compared with others; he is now to be 
compared with himself. The publie expectation has been raised. A degree 
of excellence which might have found favour at first will now scarcely be 
tolerated. Tt will not even suffice for him to maintain his own level. He must 
rise above himself. The reader, in the mean while, has naturally filled up the 
blank, and insensibly conducted the characters and the story to a termination 
in his own way. As the reality seldom keeps pace with the ideal, the author's 
execution will hardly come up to the imagination of his readers ; at any rate, 
it will ditfer from them, and so far be displeasing, We experience something 
of this disappointment in the dramas borrowed from popular novels, where the 
development of the characters hy the dramatic author, and the new direction 
given to the original story in his hands, rarely fail to offend the taste and pre- 
conecived ideas of the spectator. To feel the force of this, it is only necessary 
to see the Guy Mannering, Rob Roy, and other plays dramatized from the 
Waverley novels, 

Some part of the failure of such continuations is, no doubt, fairly charge- 
able, in iwost instances, on the author himself, who goes to his new task with 
little of his primitive bnoyancy and vigour. He no longer feels the same 
interest in his own labours, which, losing their freshness, have become as 
familiar to his imagination as a thrice-told tale. The new composition has, of 
conrse, a different complexion from the former, cold, stiff, and disjointed, like 
a bronze statue whose parts have heen separately put together, instead of 
being cast in one mould when the whole metal was in a state of fusion, 

The continuation of Cervantes forms a splendid exception to the general 
rules The popularity of his First Part had drawn forth abundance of criti- 
eism, and he availed himself of it to correct some material blemishes in the 
design of the Second, while an assiduous culture of the Castilian enabled him 
to enrich his style with greater variety and beauty. 

He had now reached the zenith of his fame, and the profits of his continu- 
ation may have relieved the pecuniary embarrassments under which he had 
struggled. But he was not long to enjoy his triumph, Before his death, 
which took place in the following year, he completed his romance of * Persiles 
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and Sigismunda,” the dedication to which, written a few days before his death, 
is strongly characteristic of its writer. It is addressed to his old patron, the 
Conde de Lemos, then absent from the country. After saying, in the words 
of the old Spanish proverb, that he had * one foot in the stirrup,” in allusion 
to the distant journey on which he was soon to set out, he adds, * Yesterday 
I received the extreme unction; but, now that the shadows of death are 
closing around me, I still cling to life, from the love of it, as well as from the 
desire to behold you again. But if it is decreed otherwise (and the will of 
Tieaven be done), your excellency will at least feel assured there was one 
person whose wish to serve you was greater than the love of life itself.” After 
these reminiscences of his benefactor, he expresses his own purpose, should 
life he spared, to complete several works he had already begun, Such were 
the last words of this illustrious man ; breathing the same generous sensibility, 
the same ardent love of letters aul beantiful serenity of temper which dis- 
tinguished him through life. He died a few days after, on the 23rd of April, 
1616. His remains were laid, without funeral pomp, in the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity at Madrid. No memorial paints out the spot to the eye of the 
traveller, nor is it known at this day. Aud, while many a costly construction 
has been piled on the ashes of the little great, to the shame of Spain be it 
spoken, no monument has yet been erected in honour of the greatest genius 
she has produced, He has built, however, a monument for himself more 
durable than brass or sculptured marble. 

Don Quixote is too fanuliar to the reader to require any analysis ; but we 
will enlarge on a few circumstances attending its composition but little known 
to the English scholar, which may enable him to form a better judgment for 
himself, ‘The age of chivalry, as depicted in romances, could never, of course, 
have had any real existence; but the sentiments which are described as 
animating that age have been found more or less operative in different countries 
and diferent periods of society. In Spain, especially, this influence is to be 
discerned from a very early date. Its inhabitants may be said to have lived 
in a romantic atmosphere, in which all the extravagances of chivalry were 
nourished by their peculiar situation, Their hostile relations with the Moslem 
kept alive the fuil glow of religious and patriotic feeling. Their history is one 
interminable crusade, An enemy always on the borders invited perpetual 
displays of personal daring and adventure. The refinement and magnificence 
of-the Spanish Arabs throw a lustre over these coutests such as could nat be 
reflected from the rude skiymishes with their Christian neighbours. Lofty 
sentiments, embellished by the softer refinements of courtesy, were blended in: 
the martial bosom of the Spaniard, and Spain became emphatically the land 
of romantic chivalry, 

The very laws themselves, conceived m this spirit, contributed greatly to 
foster it, ‘The ancient code of Alfonso the Tenth, in the thirteenth century, 
after many iinute regulations for the deportment of the good knight, enjoins 
on him to“ invoke the name of his mistress in the fight, that it may infuse 
new ardour into his soul and preserve him from the commission of unknightly 
actions.” Such laws were not a dead letter. The history of Spain shows 
that the sentiment of romantic gallantry penetrated the nation more deeply 
and continued Jonger than in any other quarter of Christendom. : 

Foreign chroniclers, as well as domestic, of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, notice the frequent appearance of Spanish knights in different 
courts of Europe, whither they had travelled, in the language of an old writer, 
to seek honour and reverence” by their feats of arms, In the Paston 
Letters, written in the time of Henry the Sixth of England, we find a notice 
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of a Castilian knight who presented himself before the court, and, with his 
mistress’s favour around his arm, challenged the English cavaliers ‘to run a 
conrse of sharp spears with him for his sovereign lady's sake.” Pulgar, a 
Spanish chronicler of the close of the sixteenth century, speaks of this roving 
knight-errautry as a thing of familiar occurrence among the young cavaliers 
of his day; and Wviedo, who lived somewhat later, notices the necessity under 
which every true knizht found himself of being in love, or fetgning to be so, 
in order to give a suitable lustre and incentive to his achievements. But the 
Inost singular proof of the extravagant pitch to which these romantic feelings 
were carried in Spain oceurs in the account of the jousts appended to the fine 
wld chronicle of Alvayo de Luna, published by the Academy in 1784. The 
principal champion was named Sueno de Quenones, who, with nine com- 
panious in arms, defended a pass at Orbigo, not far from the shrine of 
Compostella, against all comers, in the presence of King Jolin the Second 
aml his court. The object of this passage of arms, as it was called, was to 
release the knight from the obligation imposed on him hy his mistress of 
publicly wearing an iron collar round his neck every Thursday. The jousts 
continued for thirty days, aud the doughty champions fought without shield 
or target, with weapons bearing points of Milan steel, Six hundred and 
twenty-seven encounters took place, and one hundred and sixty-six lances 
were broken, when the emprise was declared to be fairly achieved. The whole 
affair is narrated, with becoming gravity, by an eye-witness, and the reader 
may faney himself perusing the adventures of a Lawucelot or an Atadis. 
The particulars of this tourney are detailed at length in Mills’s Chivalry (vol. 
it. chap, v.), where, however, the author has defrauded the successful champions 
of their full honours hy incorrectly reporting the number of lances broken as 
only sixty-six. 

The taste for these romantic extravagancies naturally fostered a corre- 
sponding taste for the perusal of tales of chivalry, Indeed, they acted 
sesiprecally on each other, ‘These chimerical legends had once, also, beguited 
the long evenings of our Norman ancestors, but, in the progress of civilization, 
had gradually given way to other and more natural forms of composition, 
They still maintained their ground in Italy, whither they had passed later, 
and where they were consecrated by the hand of genius, But Italy was not 
the true soil of chivalry, and the inimitable fictions of Bojardo, Pulci, and 
Ariosto were composed with that lurking simile of half-suppressed mirth 
which, far from a serious tone, could raise only a corresponding smile of 
incredulity in the reader. 

In Spain, however, the marvels of romance were all taken in perfect gooil 
faith. Not that they were received as literally true; but the reader sur- 
rendered himself up to the illusion, and was moved to admiration by the 
recital of deeds which, viewed in any other light than as a will frolic of 
imagination, would be supremely ridiculous ; for these tales had not the merit 
of a seductive style and melodious versitication to relieve them. They were, 
for the most part, an ill-digested mass of incongruities, in which there was as 
little keeping and probability in the characters as in the incidents, while the 
whole was told in that stilted “ Hereles’ vein” and with that licentionsness of 
ulusion and imagery which vould not fail to debauch both the taste and the 
niorals of the youthful reader. The mind, familiarized with these monstrous, 
aver-coloured pictures, lost all relish for the chaste and sober productions of 
wt. The love of the gigantic and the marvellous indisposed the reader for 
the simple delineations of truth in real history, The feelings expressed by a 
sensible Spaniard of the sixteenth century, the anonymons author of the 
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“Dialogo de las Lenguas,” probably represent those of many of his con- 
temporaries, “Ten of the best years of my life,” says he, “were spent no 
more profitably than in devouring these lies, which | did even while eating 
iy meals ; and the consequence of this depraved appetite was, that if I took 
in hand any true book of history, or one that passed for such, I was unable 
to wade through it.” ; 

The influence of this meretricious taste was nearly as fatal on the historian 
himself as on his readers, since he felt compelled to minister to the public 
appetite such a mixture of the marvellous in all his narrations as materially 
discredited the veracity of his writings. Every hero became a demigod, 
who put the labours of Hercules to shame ; and every monk or old hermit 
was converted into a saint, who wrought more miracles, before and after 
death, than would have sufficed to canonize a monastery. The fabulous ages 
of Greece are scarcely more fabulous than the close of the Middle Ages in 
Spanish history, which compares very disereditably, in this particular, with 
similar periods in most European countries. The confusion of fact and fiction 
continues toa very late age; and as one gropes his way through the twilight 
of tradition he is at a loss whether the dim objects are wen or shadows, The 
most splendid names in Castilian annals—names incorporated with the glorious 
achievements of the land, aud embalmed alike in the page of the chronicler 
and the song of the minstrel—names associated with the most stirring, pa- 
triotie recollections—are now found to have been the meretcoinage of fancy. 
There seems to be no more reason for believing in the real existence of Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, of whom so much has been said and sung, than in that of 
Chavlemagne’s paladins, or of the Knights of the Round Table. Even the 
Cid, the national hero of Spain, is contended, by some of the shrewdest native 
critics of our own times, to be an imaginary being ; and it is certain that the 
splendid fabric of his exploits, familiar as household words to every Spaniard, 
has crumbled to pieces under the rade touch of modern criticism. These 
heroes, it is true, Hourished before the introduction of romances of chivalry ; 
but the legends of their prowess have been multiplied beyoud bounds, in con- 
seyuence of the taste created by these romances, and an easy faith accorded 
to them at the same time, such as would never have been conceded in auy 
other civilized nation. In short, the elements of truth and falseliood became 
so blended that history was converted into romance, and romance received the 
credit due only to history. 

These mischievous consequences drew down the animadversions of thinking 
men, and at length provoked the interference of government itself, In 1543, 
Charles the Fifth, by an edict, prohibited books of chivalry from being in- 
ported into his American colonies, or being printed or even read there. The 
legislation for America proceeded from the crown alone, which had always 
regarded the New World as its own exclusive property, In 1455, however, 
the Cortes of the kingdom presented a petition (which requires only the royal 
signature to become at once the law), setting forth the manifold evils resulting 
from these romances. There is an air at once both of simplicity and solemnity 
in the language of this instrument which may amuse the reader: * Moreover, 
we say that it is very notorious what mischief has been done to young men 
and maidens, and other persons, by the perusal of books full of lies and vani- 
ties, like Amasis, and works of that description, since young people especially, 
from their natural idleness, resort to this kind of reading, and, becoming 
enamoured of passages of love or arms, or other nonsense which they find set 
forth therein, when situations at all analogous offer, are led to act much more 
extravagantly than they otherwise would have done, And many times the 
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daughter, when her mother has locked her up safely at home, auuses herself 
with reading these books, which do her more hurt than she would have re- 
ceived from woing abroad, All whieh recdounds not only to the dishonour of 
individuals, but to the great detriment of conscience, by diverting the alfec- 
tions from holy, true, and Christian doctrine, to those wicked vanities with 
which the wits, as we have intimated, ave completely bewildered. To remedy 
this, we entreat your majesty that no book treating of such matters be hence- 
forth permitted to be read, that those now printed be eollected and burned, 
aul that none be published hereafter without special license; by which 
measures your majesty will render great service to God as well as to these 
kingdoms,” ete. 

Notwithstanding this emphatic expression of public disapprobation, these 
enticing works maintained their popularity. The emperor Charles, unmindful 
of his own interdict, took great satisfaction in their perusal. The royal fies 
frequently commemorated the fabulous exploits of chivalry, and Philip the 
Second, then a young man, appeared in these spectacles in the character of an 
adventurous knight-errant. Moratin enumerates more than seventy bulky 
romances, all produced in the sixteenth century, some of which passed through 
several editions, While any more works of the kind have, doubtless, escaped 
his researches. The last on his catalogue was printed in 1602, and was com- 
posed by one of the nobles at the court. Such was the state of things when 
Cervantes gave to the world the First Part of his Don Quixote ; and it was 
ayainst prejudices which had so long bade defiance to public opinion and the 
law itself that he now aimed the delicate shafts of his irony. It was a perilous 
pee 7 

'o effect his end, he did not proltuce a mere lumorons travesty, like several 
of the Italian poets, who, having selected some well-known character in - 
romance, make iran fall into such low dialogue and such gross butioonery as 
contrast most ridiculously with his assumed name; for this, though a very 
good jest in its way, was but a jest, and Cervantes wanted the biting edge of 
satire. He was, besides, too much of a poet—was too deeply penetrated with 
the true spirit of chivalry not to respect the noble qualities which were the 
basis of it, He shows this in the auto da fé of the Don’s library, where he 
spares the Amadis de Gaula and some others, the best of their kind, He 
had once himself, as he tells us, actually commenced a serious tale of chivalry. 

Cervantes brought forward a personaye, therefore, in whom were embodied 
ill those generous virtues which belong to chivalry ; disinterestedness, con- 
tempt of danger, unblemished honour, knightly courtesy, and those aspirations 
after ideal excellence which, if empty dreams, are the dreams of a magnani- 
mous spirit. They are, indeed, represented by Cervantes as too ethereal for 
this world, and are successively dispelled as they come in contact with the 
coarse realities of life. It is this view of the subject which has led Sismondi, 
antong other evities, to consider that the principal end of the author was “the 
ridicule of enthusiasm,—the contrast of the heroie with the vulgar,”—and he 
sees something profoundly sad in the couclusions to which it leads. This sort 
of criticism appears to be over-refined. It resembles the e'forts of some com- 
mentators to alleyorize the great epics of Tiomer and Virgil, throwing a dis- 
agreeable mistiness over the story by converting mere shadows into substances, 
anid substances into shadows, 

The great pispose of Cervantes was, doubtless, that expressly avowed by 
himself, namely, to correct the popular taste for romances of chivalry, It is 
unnecessary to look for any other in so plain a tale, although, it is true, the 
con uct of the story produces impressions on the reader, to a certain extent, 
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like those suggested by Sismondi. The melancholy tendency, however, is in a 
great dexree counteracted by the exquisitely Judicrous character of the inci- 
dents. Perhaps, after all, if we are to hunt for a moral as the key of the 
fiction, we may with more reason pronounce it to be the necessity of propor- 
tioning our undertakings to our capacities. 

The mind of the hero, Don Qnixote, is an ideal world into which Cervantes 
has poured all the rich stores of his own ijnagination, the poet's golden dreams, 
high romantic exploit, and the sweet visions of pastoral happiness ; the gorgeous 
chimeras of the fancied age of chivalry, which had so long entranced. the 
world; splendid illusions, which, floating before us like the airy bubbles which 
the child throws off from_his pipe, reflect, in a thousand variegated tints, the 
rude objects around, until, brought into collision with these, they are dashed in 
pieces and melt into air, These splendid images derive tenfold beauty from 
the rich, antique colonring of the author's language, skilfully imitated from 
the old romances, but which necessarily escapes in the translation into a 
foreiyn tongue, Don Quixote’s insanity operates both in mistaking the ideal 
for the real, and the real for the ideal. Whatever he has found in romances 
he believes to exist in the world; and he converts all he meets with in the 
world into the visions of his romances. It is difficult to say which of the two 
produces the most Indicrous results. 

For the better exposure of these mad fancies, Cervantes has nat only put 
them into action in real life, but contrasted them with another character 
which may be said to form the reverse side of his hero's, Tlonest Sancho 
represents the material principle as perfectly as his master does the intellee- 
tual or ideal, He is of the earth, earthy. Sly, selfish, sensual, his dreams are 

‘not of glory, but of good feeding. Ilis only concern is for his eareass. His 
notions of honour appear to be niuch the same with those of his jovial contem- 
porary Falstaff, as conveyed in his memorable soliloquy. In the sublime 
night-piece which ends with the fulling-mills—truly sublime until we reach 
the denouement—Saucho asks bis master, “Why need you go about this 
adventure ¢ It is main dark, and there is never a living soul sees us; we 
have nothing to do but to sheer off and yet out of harm’s way. Who is there 
to take notice of our flinching?” Can anything be imagined more exquisitely 
opposed to the true spirit of chivalry The whole compass of fiction nowhere 
displays the power of contrast so forcibly as in these two characters ; perfectly 
opposed to each other, not only in their minds and general habits, but in the 
miinutest details of personal appearance. 

It was a great effort of art for Cervantes to maintain the dignity of his 
hero’s character in the midst of the whimsical and ridieulons distresses in 
which he has perpetually involyed him, His infirmity leads us to distinguish 
between his characte and his conduct, and to absolve him from all responsi- 
bility for the latter. The author's art is no less shown in regard to the other 
principal figure in the piece, Sancho Panza, who, with the most contemptible 
qualities, contrives to keep a strong hold on our interest by the kindness of 
his nature and his shrewd understanding, He is far too shrewd a person, 
indeed, to make it natural for him to have followed so crack-brained a master 
unless bribed hy the promise of a substantial recompense. He is a personifi 
cation, as it were, of the popular wisdom,—a “bundle of proverbs,” as his 
master somewhere styles him; and proverbs are the most compact form in 
which the wisdom of a people is digested. They have been collected into 
several distinct works in Spain, where they exceed in number those of any 
other, if not every other, country in Europe. As many of them are of 
great antiquity, they are of inestimable price with the Castilian jurists. as 
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aflording rich samples of obsolete idioms and the various mutations of the 
language, ; 

The subordinate portraits in the romance, though not wrought with the 
same care, are admirable studies of national character. In this view, the 
Don Quixote may be said to form an epoch in the history of letters, as 
the original of that kind of composition, the Novel of Character, which is one 
of the distingnishing peculiarities of modern literature. When well executed, 
this sort of writing rises to the dignity of history itsclf, and may be said to 
perform no insignificant part of the finetions of the latter. History describes 
nen less a3 they are than as they appear, as they are playing a part on the 
ureat political theatre,—1men in masquerade. It rests on state documents, 
which too often cloak real purposes under an artful veil of policy, or on the 
aecounts of contemporaries biinded by passion or interest. Even withont 
these deductions, the revolutions of states, their wars, and their intrigues do 
not present the only aspect, nor, perhaps, the most interesting, under which 
human nature can be studied. It is man in his dowestic relations, around his 
own fireside, where alone his real character can he truly disclosed; in his 
ordinary occupations in society, whether for purposes of profit or pleasure ; in 
his every-day manner of living, his tastes and opinions, as drawn out in social 
intercourse ; it is, in short, under all those forms which make up the interior 
of society that man is to be studied, if we would get the true form and pressure 
of the age,—if, in short, we would obtain clear and correct ideas of the actual 
progress of civilization. 

ut these topies do not fall within the scope of the histoian. He cannot 
find authentic materials for them. ‘They belong to the novelist, who, indeed, 
contrives his incidents and creates his characters, but who, if true to his art, © 
animates them with the same tastes, sentiments, and motives of action which 
belong to the period of his fiction. His portrait is not the less true because 
‘no individual has sat for it, He has seized the physiognomy of the times. 
Who is there that does not derive a more distinct idea of the state of society 
aud manners in Scotland from the Waverley novels than from the best «f 
its historians? of the condition of the Middle Ages from the single romance 
of Ivanhoe than from the volumes of ume or Hallam? In like manner, the 
pencil of Cervantes has given a far more distinct and a richer portraiture ot 
life in Spain in the sixteenth century than can be gathered from a library of 
monkish chronicles, 

Spain, which furnished the first good model of this kind of writing, seems 
to have possessed more ample materials for it than any other country except 
England, This is perhaps owing in a ereat degree to the freedom and orig 
nality of the popular character. It is the country where the lower classes make 
the nearest ba ei in their conversation, to what is called humour. Many 
of the national proverbs are seasoned with it, as well as the picaresco tales, 
the ancigencs growth of the soil, where, however, the humour runs rather 
too much to mere practical jokes. The free expansion of the popular cha- 
racteristics may be traced, in part, to the freedom of the political institutions 
of the country before the iron hand of the Austrian dynasty was laid on it. 
The long wars with the Moslem invaders called every peasant into the field, 
and gaye him a degree of personal cousideration. In some of the provinces, 
as Catalonia, the democratic spirit frequently rose to an uneontrollable 
height. In this free atmosphere the rich and peculiar traits of national 
character were unfolded. The territorial divisions which marked the Penin- 
sula, broken up anciently into a nunber of petty and independent states, 
save, Moreover, great variety to the national portraiture, The rude Asturian, 
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the haughty and indolent Castilian, the industrious Aragonese, the independent 
Catalan, the jealons and wily Andalusian, the effeminate Valencian, and 
magnificent Granadine, furnished an infinite variety of character and costume 
for the study of the artist. The intermixture of Asiatic races to an extent 
unknown in any other European land was favourable to the same result. The 
Jews and the Moors were settled in too great numbers, and for tao many 
centuries, in the land, not to have left traces of their Oriental civilization. 
The best blood of the country has flowed from what the modern Spaniard— 
the Spaniard of the Inquisition—regards as impure sources; and a work, 
pens in the Peninsula, under the name of Tizon de Espaia, or * Brand of 

pain,” maliciously traces back the pedigrees of the noblest honses in the 
kingdom to a Jewish or Morisco origin. All these cireumstances have con- 
spired to give a highly poetic interest to the character of the Spaniards ; to 
make them, in fact, the most picturesque of European nations, atiording 
richer and far more varions subjects for the novelist than other nations whose 
peculiarities have been kept down by the weight of a despotic government or 
the artificial and levelling laws of fashion, 

There is one other point of view in which the Don Quixote presents itself, 
that of its didactic import. It is not merely moral in its general tendency, 
though this was a rare virtue in the age in which it was written, but is replete 
with admonition and criticism, oftentimes requiring great boldness, as well as 
originality, in the author, Such, for instance, are the derision of witcheraft, 
and other superstitions common to the Spaniards; the ridicule of torture, 
which, though not used in the ordinary courts, was familiar to the Inquisition ; 
the frequent strictures on various departments and productions of literature. 
Phe literary criticism seattered throughout the work shows a profound ac- 
quaintance with the true principles of taste far before Ins time, and which 
has left his judgments of the writings of his countrymen still of paramount 
anthority. In trath, the great scope of his work was didactic, for it was a 
satire against the false taste of his age. And never was there a satire so 
completely successful. The last romance of chivalry, before the appearance 
of the Don Quixote, came ont in 1602. It was the last that was ever published 
in Spain. So completely was this kind of writing, which had bade detianre to 
every serious effort, now extinguished by the breath of ridiente, 


“ That soft and summer breath, whore subtile power 
Vasses the strength of storms in their most desolate hour.” 


It was impossible for any new anthor to gain an audience. The pnblie had 
seen how the thunder was fabricated. ‘The spectator had been behind the 
scenes, and witnessed of what cheap materials kings and queens were miule. 
It was impossible for him, by any stretch of imagination, to convert the tinsel 
and painted baubles which he had seen there into diadems and sceptres, The 
illusion had fled for ever. , da seats 
Satire seldom survives the local or temporary interests against which it is 
directed. It Joses its life with its sting. ‘The satire uf Cervantes is au excep- 
tion. The objects at which it was aimed have long since ceased to interest. 
The modern reader is attracted to the book simply by its execution as a work 
of art, and, from want of previous knowledge, comprehends few of the allusions 
which gave such infinite zest to the perusal in its own day, Yet, under all 
these disadvantages, it not only wamtains its popularity, but is far more 
widely extended, and enjoys far higher consideration, than in the life of its 
author. Such are the triumphs of genius ! ; 
Cervantes correctly appreciated his own work, Hemore than once predicted 
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its popularity. “Twill lay a wager,” says Sancho, “ that before long there 
will not be a chep-honse, tavern, or barber's stall but will have a painting of 
our achievements.” ‘Cle honest sqnire’s prediction was verified in his own 
day ; and the author might have seen paintings of his work on wood and on 
canvas, as well as copper-plate engravings of it, Besides several eritions of 
it at home, it was printed, in his own time, in Portugal, Flanders, and Italy, 
Since that period it has passed into muniberless editions both in Spain and 
ther countries. It has been translated into nearly every Enropean tongue 
over and over again; into English ten times, into French eight, and others 
less frequently, We will close the present notice with a brief view of some of 
the principal editions, together with that at the head of our article. — 

The curreney of the romance amone all classes frequently invited its publi- 
cation by incompetent hands ; and the consequence was a plentiful crop of 
errors, Until the original text was nearly despoiled of its beauty, while some 
passages were omitted, and foreign ones still more shamefully interpolated. 
The first attempt to vetrieve the original from these harpies, who thus foully 
violated it, singularly enough, was made in England. Queen Caréline, the 
wife of George the Second, had formed a collection of books of romance, which 
she playfully named the “library of the sage Merlin.” The romance of 
Cervantes alone was wanting ; and a nobleman, Lord Carteret, undertook to 
provide her with a suitable copy at his own expense. ‘I'his was the origin of 
the celebrated edition published by Tonson, in London, 1738, 4+ tom. 4to. It 
contained the Life of the Anthor, written for it by the learned Mayans ¥ 
Siscar. It was the first biography (which merits the name) of Cervantes ; and 
it shows into what oblivion his personal history had already fallen, that no 
less than seven towns claimed each the honour of giving him birth. The iate 
of Cervantes resenibled that of Homer. 

The example thus set by foreigneys excited an honourable emnlation at 
home; and at length, in 1780, a magnificent edition, from the far-famed press 
of Ibarra, was published at Madrid, in 4 tom. 4to, under the anspices of the 
Royal Spanish Academy ; which, unlike many other literary bodies of sounding 
name, has contributed most essentially to the advancement of letters, not 
merely by original memoirs, but by learned and very beautiful editions of 
ancient writers, Its Don Quixote exhibits a most careful revision of the text, 
collated from the several copies priuted in the author’s lifetime and i ese 
to have received his own emendations. There is too good reason to believe 
that these corrections were made with a careless hand ; at all events, there is 
a plentiful harvest of typographical biunders in these primitive editions. 

Pretixed to the publication of the Academy is the Life of Cervantes, by 
Rios, written with uncommon elegance, and containing nearly all that is of 
much interest in his personal history. A copious analysis of the romance 
follows, in which a parallel is closely satiated between it and the poems of 
Homer. But the romantic and the classical differ too widely from each other 
to adiuit of such an approximation ; and the method of proceeding necessarily 
involves its author in infinite absurdities, which show an entire ignorance of 
the true principles of philosophical criticism, and which he would scarcely have 
fallen into had he given heed to the maxims of Cervantes himself. 

In the following year, 1781, there appeared another edition in England 
Geserving of particular notice. It was prepared by the Rev. Mr. Bowle, a 
clergyman at Idemestone, who was so enamoured of the romance of Cervantes 
uhat, after collecting a library of such works as could any way illustrate his 
author, he spent fourteen years in preparing & snitable commentary on him. 
Tiere was ample scope for such a commentary, Many of the satirical allusions 
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of the romance were misunderstood, as we have said, owing to ignorance of the 
hooks of chivalry at which they were aimed. Many incidetits and usages, 
familiar to the age of Cervantes, had long since fallen into oblivion ; and much 
of the idiomatic phraseology had grown to be obsolete, and required explana- 
tion. Cervantes himself had fallen into some egregious blunders, which in his 

_ subsequent revision of the work he had neglected to set right. The reader 
will readily call to mind the confusion as ta Sancho's Dapple, who appears and 
disappears, most unacconntadly, on the scene, according as the author happens 
to remember or forget that he was stolen. THe afterwards corrected this in 
two or three instances, but left three or fowr others unheeded. To the same 
account must be charged numberless gross anachronisms. Indeed, the whole 
Second Part is an anachronism, since the author introduces his hero eriticising 
his First Part, in which his own epitaph is recorded. 

Cervantes seems to have had a great distaste for the work of revision. Some 
ot his blunders he laid at the printer’s door, and others he dismissed with the 
remark, more ingenious than true, that they were like moles, which, though 
blemishes in themselves, add to the beanty of the countenance. He little 
dreamed that his lapses were to be watched so narrowly, that a catalogue was 
actually to be set down of all his repetitions and inconsistencies, and that each 
of his hero's sallies was to be adjusted by an accurate chronological table like 
any real history. He would have been still slower to believe that in the 
middle of the eighteenth century a learned society, the Academy of Literature 
and Fine Arts at ‘Troyes, in Champagne, should have chosen a deputation at 
their body to visit Spain and examine the library of the Eseurial, in order to 
obtain, if possible, the original MS. of that Arabian sage from whom Cervantes 

rofessed to have translated his romance. This was to be more mad than 

n Quixote himself; yet this actually happened. 

Bowle’s edition was printed in six volumes quarto ; the two last contained 
notes, illustrations, and index, 1/7, as well us the teat, in Castilian. Watt, in 
his laborious “ Bibliotheen Britannica,” remarks that the book did not come 
up to the public expectation. I£ so, the public must have been very unreason- 
able. It was a marvellous achievement tov a foreigner. It was the first 
attempt at a commentary on the Quixote, and, although doubtless exhibiting 
inacenracies which a native might have escaped, has been a rich mine of 
illustration, from which native erities have helped themselves most liberally, 
and sometimes with scanty acknowledgment, : 

The example of the English critic led to similar labours in Spain, among 
the mast successful of which may be mentioned the edition by Pellicer, which 
has commended itself to every scholar hy its very learned disquisitions on 
many topies both of history and criticism. “Tt also contains a valuable memoir 
of Cervantes, whose life has since been written, in a manner which leaves 
nothing farther to be desired, by Navarrete, well known hy his Jaborious 
pabiica se of documents relative to the early Spanish discoveries. ILis 

iography of the novelist comprehends all the information, direct and sub- 
sidiary, which can now be brought together for the elucidation of his personal 
or literary history. If Cervantes, like his great contemporary. Shakspeare, 
has left few anthentic details of his existence, the deticieney has been diligently 
supplied in both eases by speculation and conjecture. ae 
ere was still wanting a classical commentary on the Quixote devoted to 

the literary excention of the work. Such a commentary has at length 
appeared from the pen of Clemencin, the accomplished secretary of the 
Spanish Academy of History, who had aeqnired a high reputation for hinself 
hy the publication of the sixth volume of its memoirs, the exclusive work of 
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his own hand. In his edition of the romance, besides inminating with rare 
learning many of the obscure points in the narrative, he has accompanied the 
text with a severe but enlightened criticism, which, while it boldly exposes 
occasional offences against taste or grammar, directs the eye to those latent 
beauties which might escape a rapid or an ordinary reader, We mach doubt 
if any Castilian classic has been so ably illustrated. Unfortunately, the First 
Part only was completed by the commentator, who died very recently. It 
will not be easy to find a evitic equally qualified by his taste and erudition for 
the completion of the work. , ge 

‘The English, as we have noticed, have evinced their relish for Cervantes not 
only by their critical labours but by repeated translations, Some of these are 
executed with much skill, considering the ditheulty of correctly rendering the 
idiomatic phraseology of humorous dialogue, The most popular versians are 
those of Motteux, Jarvis, and Smollett, Perhaps the first is the best of all. 
Tt was by a Frenchman, who eame over to England in the time of James 
the Second. It betrays nothing of its foreign parentage, however, while its 
rich and racy diction and its quaint turns of expression are admirably suited 
to convey a lively and very faithful image of the original. ‘The slight tinge of 
antiquity which belongs to the time is not displeasing, and comports well with 
the tone of knightly dignity which distinguishes the hero, Lockhart’s notes 
and poetical versions of old Castilian ballads, appended to the recent edition 
of Motteux, have rendered it by far the most desirable translation. It is 
singular that the first classical edition of Don Quixote, the first commentary, 
and probably the best foreign translation should have been all produced in 
England ; and, farther, that the English commentator should have written 
in Spanish, and the English translation have been by a Frenchman. 

We now come to Mr. Sales’s recent edition of the original, the first, pro- 
hably, which has 5 Lage in the New World, of the one-half of which the 
Spanish is the spoken language. There was great need of some uniform 
edition to meet the wants of our University, where much inconvenience has 
heen long experienced from the discrepancies of the copies used, The only 
ones to be proctred in this country are contemptible both in regard to printing 
and paper, and are defaced by the grossest errors. They are the careless 
manufacture of ill-informed Spanish booksellers. made to sel), and dear to boot. 

Mr. Sales has adopted a right plan for remedying these several evils, Te 
has carefully formed his text on that of the last and most correct edition of 
the Academy, and, as he has stereotyped the work, any verbal errors may be 
easily rectitied, The Academy has substituted the modern orthography for 
that of Cervantes, who, independently of the change which has gradually 
taken place in the language, seems to have had no uniform system himself. 
Mr, Sales has conformed to the rules prescribed by this high authority for 
regulating his orthography, accent, and punctuation. In some instances, only 
he has adopted the ancient usage in beginning words with finstead of /, anc 
retaining obsolete terminations of verbs, as Aaliades for hablais, hablabades 
for Aablabeis, amades for ameais, amabades for amabais, ete., no donbt as 
hetter suited to the lofty tone of the good knight's discourses, who himself 
aflected a reverence for the antique in his conversation to which his translators 
have not always suticiently attended, 

In one respect the present editor has made some alterations not before 
vttempted, we believe, in the text of his original. We have already noticed 
the inaccuracies of the early copies of the Don peated partly imputable to 
Vervantes himself, and in a greater degree, doubtless, to his printers. There 
is no way of rectifying such errors by collation with the author's mannseript, 
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which has long since disappeared. All that can now be done therefore, is to 
point out the purer reading in a note, as Clemenein, Arrieta, and other enin- 
mentators have done, or, as Mr. Sales has preferred, to introduce it into the 
‘body of the text. We will give one or two specimens of these alterations : 

“ Poco mas ¢ menos.”—Tom. i. p. 14l. 


The reading in the old editions is ‘‘ poco mas @ menos,” a phrase as unintel- 
ligible in Spanish now as its literal translation would be in English, although 
in use, it would seem from other authorities, in the age of Cervantes, 

“Por tales os juzgué y tuve,""—Tom. i. p. 104. 


The old editions add “siempre,” which clearly is incorrect, since Don Quixote 
is speaking of the present occasion. 


“ Dor Qrojafe qued6 admirado.”—Tom. i. p. 143. 


Other editions read “ £7 cual quedé,” ete. The use of the relatives leaves 

the reader in doubt who is intended, aud Mr. Sales, in conformity to Clemen- 

an Wiceaaauaaa has made the sentence clear by substituting the uame of the 
night. 


* Donde les sucedieraa cosas," ete—Tom, fi. p. 44. 


In other editions, “ sucedid;” bad grammar, since it agrees with a plural 
noun, 

“En tan poeo espacio de tiempo como ha que esteve alla,” ete. (tom, i, p. 
132), paiat of “esté alli,” clearly the wrong tense, since the verb refers to 
past time, 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples, a sufficient number of which have 
heen cited to show on what principles the emendations have been made. They 
have been confined to the correction of such violations of grammar, or such 
inaccuracies of expression, as obscure or distort the meaning. ‘I'hey have been 
made with great circumspection, and in obedience to the suggestion of the 
highest authorities in the language. For the critical scholar, who would 
naturally prefer the primitive text with all its impurities, they were not 
designed, But they are of infinite value to the general reader and the student, 
who may now read this beautiful classic purified from those verbal blemishes 
which. however obvious to a native, could not fail to mislead a foreigner, 

Besides these emendations, Mr. Sales has illustrated the work by prefixing 
to it the admirable preliminary discourse of Clemencin, aud by a considerable 
body of notes, selected and abridged from the most approved commentators ; 
and, as the object has been to explain the text to the reader, not to involve 
him in antiquarian or critical disquisitions, when his authorities have failed to 
do this the editor has supplied notes of his own, throwing much light on 
matters least familiar to a foreigner, In this part of his work we think he 
might have derived considerable aid from Bowle, whom he does not ap pees to 
have consulted. ‘The Castilian commentator Arrieta, whom he liberally uses, 
is largely indebted to the English critic, who, as a foreigner, moreover, has 
been Ted into many seasonable explanations that would be supertluous to a 
Spaniard. : -~ : 

We may notice another peculiarity in the present edition, that of breaking 
up the text into reasonable paragraphs, in imitation of the English trans- 
lations ; a great relief to the spirits of the reader, whieh ave seriously damped, 
in the ancient copies, by the imterminable waste of page Rpon page, without 
these convenient halting-places. aoe : ‘ 

But our readers, we fear, will think we are running into an interminable 
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waste of discussion. We will only remark, therefore, in conclusion, that the 
mechanical execution of the hook is highly creditable to our press. It is, 
nmoreaver, adorned with etchings by our American Cruikshank, Johnston,— 
some of them original, but mostly copies from the late English edlition of, 
Smollett’s translations. They are desismed and executed with much spirit, 
ani, no doubt, would have fully satisfied honest Sancho, who predicted this 
kind of immortality for himself and_his master. sas & 

We congratulate the public on the possession of an edition of the pride of 
Castilian literature from our own press in so neata form and exeented with so 
much correctness and judgment; and we trust that the ambition of its re- 
spectable editor will he zratified by its becoming, as it well deserves to be, the 
manual of the student in every seminary throughout the country where the 
noble Castilian language is taught. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
(April, 1835.) 


Tuens is no kind of writing, which has truth and instruction for its main 
object, so interesting and popular, ou the whole,as biography. History, in its 
larger sense, has to deal with masses, which, while they divide the attention 
hy the dazzling variety of objects, from their very generality are scarcely 
capable of touching the heart. The great objects on which it is employ 
have little relation to the daily occupations with which the reader is most in- 
timate. A nation, like a corporation, seems to have no soul, and its checkered 
vicissitudes may be contemplated rather with curiosity for the lessons they 
convey than with personal sympathy. How different are the feelings excited 
hy the fortunes of an individual,—one of the mighty mass, who in the page of 
history is swept along the current unnoticed and unknown! Instead of a 
mere abstraction, at once we see a being like ourselves, “fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same mneans, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer” as we are. 
We place ourselves in his position, and see the passing enrrent of events with 
the same eyes. We become a party to all his little schemes, share in his 
triumphs, or mourn with him in the disappointment of defeat. His friends 
become our friends. We learn to take an interest in their characters from 
their relation to him. As they pass away from the stage one after another, 
and as the clouds of misfortune, perhaps, or of disease, settle around the 
evening of his own day, we fcel the same sadness that steals over us on a 
retrospect of earlier and happier hours. And when at last we have followed 
him to the tomb, we close the volume, and feel that we have turned over 
another chapter in the history of life. 


‘ 1. Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter 2. “Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 
Seott, Bart., hy J. G. Lockhart. Five vols. lémo. London; James Fraser, 1837.” 
Vimo. Ruston: Otis, Broaders and Co,, 1837.” 
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On the same principles, probably, we are more moved hy the exhibition of 
those characters whose days have been passed in the ordinary routine of 
domestic and social life than by those most intimately connected with the 
Ee public events of their age. What, indeed, is the history of such men 
vat that of the times? The life of Wellington or of Bonaparte is the story 
of the wars and revolutions of Europe. But that of Cowper, gliding away in 
the seclusion of rural solitude, reflects all those domestic joys, and, alas ! more 
than the sorrows, which gather around every man’s tiveside and his heart. 
Tn this way the story of the humblest individual, faithfully recorded, becomes 
an object of lively interest. Tow much is that interest increased in the case 
of a man like Scott, who, from his own fireside, has sent forth a voice to cheer 
and delight millions of his fellow-men,—whose life was passed within the 
narrow circle of his own village, as it were, but who, nevertheless, has called 
up more shapes and fantasies within that magic circle, acted more extraordi- 
nary parts, and afforded more marvels for the imagination to feed on, than 
can be furnished by the most nimble-footed, nimble-tonened traveller, from 
Marco Polo down to Mrs, Trollope, and that literary Sinbad, Captain Hall, 

Fortunate as Sir Walter Scott was in his life, it is not the Jeast of his good 
fortunes that he left the task of recording it to one so competent as Mr. Lack- 
hart, who tu a familiarity with the person and habits of his illustrions subject 
unites such entire sympathy with his pursuits and such fine tact and diserimi- 
pation in arranging the inaterials for their illustration. We have seen it 
objected that the biographer has somewhat transcended his lawful limits in 
occasionally exposing what a nice tenderness for the reputation of Scott 
should have led him to conceal; but, on reflection, we are not inclined to 
adopt these views. It is ditfieult to prescribe any precise rule by which the 
biographer should be guided in exhibiting the peculiarities, and, still more, 
the defects, of his subject. He should, doubtless, be slow to draw from 
obseurity those matters which are of a strictly personal and private nature, 
particwarly when they have no material bearing on the character of the 
individual. But whatever the latter has done, said, or written to others ean 
rarely be made to come within this rule, A swell of panegyric, where every- 
thing is in broad sunshine, without the relief of a shadow to contrast it, is ont 
of nature, and must bring discredit on the whole. Nor is it much better when 
i sort of twilight mvstification is spread over a man’s actions, wotil, as in the 
case of all biographies of Cowper previous to that of Southey, we are com- 
pletely bewildered respecting the real motives of conduct. If ever there was 
a character abeve the necessity of anv management of this sort, it was Scott's: 
and we cannot but think that the frank exposition of the minor blemishes 
which sully it, hy securing the confidence of the reader in the general fidelity 
of the portraiture, and thus disposing him to receive without distrust those 
favourable statements in his history which might seem incredible, as they 
certainly are unprecedented, is, on the whole, advantageous to his reputation. 
As regards the moral ellect on the reader, we may apply Scott’s own arguinent 
for not always recompensing suffering virtue, at the close of his fictions, with 
temporal prosperity,—that such an arrangement would convey no moral to 
the heart whatever, since a glance at the great picture of life would show that 
virtue is not always thus rewarded. : ie 

In regard to the literary execution of Mr. Lockhart’s work, the public voice 
has long since pronounced on it. A prying criticism may discern a few of 
those contraband epithets and slipshod sentences, more excusable in young 
* Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,” where, indeed, they are thickly sown, than 
in the production of a grave Aristarch of British criticism, But this is small 
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game, where every reader of the least taste and sensibility must find so much 
to applaud, It is enough to say that in passing from the letters of Scott, with 
which the work is enriched, to the text of the biographer, we find none of 
those chilling transitions which occur on the like oceasions in more bungling 
productions ; as, for example, in that recent one in which the unfortunate 
Hannah More is done to death by her friend Roberts, On the contrary, we 
are sensible only to a new variety of beauty in the style of composition. The 
correspondence is illumined by all that is needed to make it intelligible to a 
stranger, and selected with such discernment as to produce the clearest im- 
pression of the character of its author. The mass of interesting details is 
conveyed in language richly coloured with poetic sentiment, and, at the same 
time, Without a tinge of that mysticism which, as Scott himself truly remarked, 
“will never do for a writer of fiction, no, nor of history. nor moral essays, nor 
sermons,” but which, nevertheless, finds more or Jess favour in our own 
comunity, at the present day, in each and all of these, 

The second work which we have placed at the head of this article, and trom 
which the last remark of Sir Walter’s was borrowed, is a series of notices 
originally published in “ Fraser's Magazine,” but now collected, with consider- 
able additions, into a separate volume. Its author, My. Robert Pierce Gillies, 
is a gentleman of the Scotch bar, favourably known by translations from the 
German, The work conveys a lively report of several scenes and events which 
before the appearatice of Lockhart's book were of more interest and import- 
ance than they can now be, lost as they are in the Hood of light which is 
poured on us from that source. In the absence of the sixth and last volume, 
however, Mr, Gillies may help us to a few particulars respecting the closing 
years of Sir Walter’s life, that may have some novelty—we know not how 
nich to be relied on—for the reader. In the present notice of a work so 
familiar to most persons, we shall contine ourselves te some of those cireum- 
stances which contribute to form, or have an obvious connection with his 
literary character. 

Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh, August 15th, 1771. The character 
of his father, a respectable member of that class of attorneys who in Scotland 
ave called Writers to the Signet, is best conveyed to the reader by saying that 
he sat for the portrait of Mr. Saunders Fairford in “ Redgauntlet.” His 
mother was a wonn of taste and imagination, and had an obvious influence 
in guiding those of her son. Ilis ancestors, by both father’s and mother’s 
side, were of “ventle blood,” a position which, placed between the highest 
and the lower ranks in society, was extremely favourable, as affording facili- 
ties for communication with both. A lameness in his infancy,—a most 
fortunate lameness for the world, if, as Seott says, it spoiled a soldier,—and 
a delicate constitution, madc it expedient to try the ethcacy of conntry air 
and diet, and he was pisced under the roof of his paternal grandfather at 
Sandy-Knowe, a few miles distant from the eapital Here his days were 
passed in the open fields, “with no other fellowship,” as he says, “than that 
of the sheep and lambs ;” and here, in the lap of Nature, 


“ Meet nurse fur a poetic cnild,", 


his infant vision was greeted with those rude, romantic scenes which his own 
verses have since hallowed for the pilgrims from every clime, In the long 
evenings, his imagination, as he grew older, was warmed by traditionary 
legends of border heroism and adventure, repeated by the aged relative, who 
had herself witnessed the last gleams of border chivalry. His memory was 
oue of the first powers of his iind which exhibited an extraordinary develop- 
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ment. One of the longest of these old ballads, in particular, stuck so close to 
it, and he repeated it with such stentorian yociferation, as to draw from the 
minister of a neighbouring kirk the testy exclamation, “Une may as well 
speak in the month of a cannon as where that child is.” 

On his removal to Edinburgh, in his eighth year, he was subjected to dif- 
ferent influences, His worthy father was a severe martinet in all the forms 
of his profession, and, it may be added, of his religion, which he contrived to 
make somewhat burdensome to his more volatile son. The tutor was still 
more strict in his religious sentiments, and the lightest literary diversion in 
which either of them indulged was such as could be gleaned from the time- 
honoured folios of Archbishop Spottiswoode or worthy Robert Wodrow. Even 
here, however, Scott's young mind contrived to gather materials and impulses 
for future action. In his long arguments with Master Mitchell, he became 
steeped in the history of the Covenanters and the persecuted Church of Reot. 
land, while he was still move rooted in his own Jacobite notions, early instilled 
into his mind by the tales of his relatives of Sandy-Knowe, whose own family 
had heen out in the “affair of forty-tive.” Amid the professional and po- 
lemical worthies of his father’s library, Scott detected a copy of Shakspeare. 
ql he relates with what govt he nsed to creep out of his bed, where he bad 
been safely deposited for the night, and hy the lizht of the fire, é prtris ivtte- 
ralibus, pore over the pages of the great magician, and study those mighty 
spells hw which he gave to airy fantasies the forms and substance of humanity. 
seott distinctly recollected the time and the spot where he first opened a 
volume of Perey's “ Reliques of English Poetry ;” a work which may have 
suggested ta him the plan and the purpose of the “ Border Minstrelsy.” 
Every day’s experience shows how tmch more actively the business of ednen- 
tion goes on out of school than in it ; and Scott's history shows equally that 

enius, Whatever obstacles may be thrown in its way in one direction, will 
find room for its expansion in another, as the young tree sends forth its 
shoots most prulifie in that quarter where the sunshine is permitted to fall 
on it. 
At the High School, in which he was placed by his father at an early period, 
he seems not to have been particularly distinguished in the regular canyse of 
studies. His voracious appetite for books, however, of a certain cast, as 
romances, chivalrous tales, and worm-eaten chronicles searcely less chivalrous, 
and his wonderiul memory for such reading as struck his fancy, soon made him 
regarded by his fellows as a phenomenon of black-letter scholarship, which, in 

rocess of time, achieved for him the cognomen of that redonbtable sehuolman, 

Jungs Scotus. He now also gave evidence of his powers of creation as well as 
of acquisition, He became noted for his own stories, generally bordering on 
the marvellous, with a plentiful seasoning of kuight-errantry, which smited his 
bold and chivalrous temper, “ Slink over beside me, Jamie,” he would whisper 
to his school-fellow Ballantyne, “and [ll tell you a story.” Jamie was, indeed, 
destined to sit beside him during the greater part of his life, 

The same tastes and talents continued to dunwy themselves more strongly 
with increasing years. Having beaten pretty thoronghily the ground of 
romantic and legendary lore, at least so far as the English libraries to which 
he had access would permit, he next endeavoured, while at the University, to 
which he had heen transferred from the High School, to pursue the same 
subject in the continental languages. Many were the strolls which he took 
in the neighbourhood, especially to Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, where, 
perched on some almost inaccessible evry, he might be seen conning over his 
‘Ariosto or Cervantes, or some other bard of romance, with some favourite com- 
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anion of his studies, or pouring into the ears of the latter his own boyish 
pean; slowing iis ‘achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry.” 

A critical knowledge of these Inuguages he seems not to have obtained, and 
even in the French made but an indifferent figure in conversation. An accu- 
rate acquaintance with the pronunciation and prosody of a foreign tongue is 
undoubtedly a desirable accomplishment; but it is, after all, a mere accom- 

lishment. subordinate to the great purposes for which a language is to be 

earned, Scott did not, as is too often the case, mistake the shell for the 
kernel. He looked on language only as the key to unlock the foreign stores 
of wisdem, the pearls of inestimable price, wherever found, with which to 
enrich his native literature. a : ; 

After a brief residence at the University, he was regularly indented as an 
apprentice to his father in 1786, Oue can hardly innagine a situation less 
congenial with the ardent, effervescing spirit of a poetic fancy, fettered down 
to a daily routine of drudgery scarcely above that of a mere scrivener, It 
sroved, hawever, a useful school of discipline to him. It formed early habits 

{ method, punctuality, and laborious industry,—business habits, in short, 
Most adverse to the poetic temperament, but indispensable to the accomplish- 
went of the gigantic tasks which he afterwards assumed, Ile has himself 
horne testimony to his general diligence in his new vocation, and tells us that 
on one occasion he transcribed no fess than a hundred and twenty folio pages 
at a sitting, 

In the midst of these mechanical duties, he did not lose sight of the favourite 
objects of his study and meditation. He made frequent excursions into the 
Lowland as well as Highland districts in search of traditionary relics. These 
plenmege he frequently performed on foot, His constitution, now become 
sardy by severe training, made him careless of exposure, and his frank and 
warm-hearted manners—eminently favourable to his purposes, hy thawing at 
once any feelings of frosty reserve which might have encountered a stranger— 
made him equally welcome at the staid and decorous manse and at the rough 
tnt hospitalile hoard of the peasant. Here was, indeed, the study of the future 
novelist, the very school in which to meditate those models of character and 
situation which he was afterwards, long afterwards, to transfer, in such living 
colours, to the canvas. “ Te was makin’ himsel a’ the time,” says one of his 
companions, “but he didna ken, mayle. what he was about till years had 

assed, At first he thought o’ little, I dare say, but the queerness and the 

an,” The honest writer to the signet does not seem to have thonght it either 
so funny or so profitable ; for on his son’s return from one of these raids, as 
he styled them, the old gentleman peevishly inquired how he had heen living 
so long. “Pretty much like the young ravens,” answered Walter; “I only 
wished I had been as good a player on the flute as poor George Primrose in 
the Vicar of Wakefield. If I had his art, I should like nothing better than to 
tramp like him from cottage to cottage over the world.” “1 doubt,” said the 
grave clerk to the signet, “I greatly doubt, sir, you were born for nae better 
than a qaiyrel serapegut /” Perhaps even the revelation, could it have been 
made to him, of his son’s future literary glory, would scarcely have satistied 
the worthy father, who probably would have regarded a seat on the bench of 
the Court of Sessions as much higher glory. At all events, this was not far 
from the judgment of Dominie Mitchell, who, in his notice of his illustrions 
pupil, “sincerely regrets that Sir Walter's precious time was devoted to the 
duice yather than the wie of composition, and that his great talents should 
have been wasted on such subjects?! 
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It is impossible to glance at Scott's early life without perceiving how 
powerfully all its cirenmstances, whether aouidsntal or contrived, conspired to 
train him for the peculiar position he was destined to occupy in the world of 
letters. There never was a character in whose infant germ the mature and 
iully-developed lineaments might be more distinetly traced. What he was in 
his riper age, so he was in his boyhood. We discern the tastes, the same 
peculiar talents, the same social temper and affections, and, in a great degree, 
the same habits,—in their embryo state, of course, but distinctly marked ; and 
his biographer has shown no little skill in enabling us to trace their gradual, 
progressive expansion from the hour of his birth up to the full prime and 
inaturity of his manhood. 

In 1792, Scott, whose original destination of a writer had heen changed ta 
that of an advocate,—from his father’s conviction, as it would seem, of the 
superiority of his talents to the former station,—was admitted to the Scottish 
bar. Here he coutinued in assiduons attendance during the regular terms, 
but more noted for his stories in the Outer House than his arguments in 
court. It may appear singular that a person so gifted both as a writer and 
as a racontenr should have had no greater success in his profession. But the 
ease is not uncommon, lideed, experience shows that the most eminent 
writers have not nude the most successful speakers. 1t is not more strange 
than that «a good writer of novels should not excel as a dramatic author. 
gion a consideration of the subject would teal us to refer the phenomena 
in both cases to the same principle. At all events, Scott was an exemplitiea- 
tion of both, and we leave the solution to those who have more leisure aud 
ingenuity to unravel the mystery. 

Scott’s leisure, in the mean time, was well employed in storing his mind with 
German romance, with whose wild fictions, intrenching on the grotesque, he 
found at that time more sympathy than in later life. In 1796 he first appeared 
before the public asa translator of Biirger’s well-known ballads, thrown off 
by him at @ heat, and which found fayeur with the few into whose hands they 
passed. He subsequently adventured in Monk Lewis's crazy bark, “Tales of 
Wonder, which soon went to pieces, leaving, however, among its surviving 
fragments the scattered contributions of Scott. 

t last, in 1802, he gave to the world his first two volumes of the “ Border 
Minstrelsy,” printed by his old school-fellow Ballantyne, and which, by the 
beanty of the typography, as well as literary execution, made an epoeh in 
Scottish literary history. There was no work of Scott's after-life which showed 
the result of so mach preliminary labour, Before ten years old, be had col- 
lected several yolumes of ballads and traditions, and we have seen how dili 
gently he pursted the same vocation in later years. The publication was 
admitted to be far more faithful, as well as skilfully collated, than its prote- 
type, the “ Reliques” of Bishop Percy ; while his notes contained a mass of 
antiquarian information relative to border life, conveyed in a style of beanty 
unprecedented in topics of this kind, and enlivened with a higher interest 
than poetic fiction. Percy's “ Reliques” had prepared the way for the kind 
reception of the “ Minstrelsy,” by the general relish—notwithstanding Dr, 
Johnson's protest—it had created for the simple pictures of a pastoral and 
heroie time. Burns had since familiarized the English ear with the Doric 
melodies of his native land; and now x greater than Burns appeared, whose 
first production, by a singular chance, came into the world iu the very year in 
which the Ayrshire minstrel was withdrawn from it, as ii Nature had intended 
that the chain of poetic inspiration should not he broken. ‘Ihe delight of the 
public was farther augmented on the appearance of the third volume of the 
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“ Minstrelsy,” containing various imitations of the old ballad, which displayed 
the rich fashion of the antique, purified from the mould and rust by which the 
heauties of such weather-heaten trophies are defaced. 

The first edition of the ‘ Minstrelsy,” consisting of eight hundred copies, 
went off, as Lockhart tells us, in less than a year; and the poet, on the publi- 
eution of a second, received five hundred pounds sterling from Longman,— 
at enormous price for such a commodity, but the best bargain, probably, that 
the bookseller ever made, as the subsequent sale has since-extended to twenty 
thousand copies. ; 

Scott was not in great haste to fellow up his success. It was three years 
later before he took the field as an independent author, in a poem which at 
once placed him among the great original writers of his country. The “ Lay 
of the Last Minstvel,” a complete expansion of the ancient ballad into an epic 
form, was published in 1805. It was opening a new creation in the realm of 
fancy, It seemed as if the author had transfused into his page the strong 
delineations of the Homeric pencil, the rude but generous gallantry of a 
primitive period, softened by the more airy and rs inventions of Italian 
romanee,? and conveyed in tones of natural melody such as had not been 
heard since the strains of Barns. The book speedily found that unprecedented 
ciraation which all his subsequent compositions attained, Other writers had 
addressed themselves to a more peculiar and limited feeling —to a narrower 
and, generally, a more select audience. But Scott was found to combine all 
the qualities of interest for every order. He drew from the pure springs 
which gush forth in every heart. His narrative chained every reader’s atten- 
tion by the stirring variety of its incidents, while the fine touches of sentiment 
with whieh it abounded, like wild flowers springing up spontancously around, 
were full of freshuess and beauty that made one wonder others should nothave 
stooped to gather therm befare, 

The success of the * Lay” determined the conrse of its author's future life. 
Notwithstanding his punetnal attention to his profession, his utmost profits for 
any one year of the ten he had heen in practice had not exceeded two hundred 
and thirty pounds ; and of late they had seusibly declined. Latterly, indeed, 
he had coquetted somewhat too openly with the Muse for his professional 
reputation. Themis has always been founda stern and jealous mistress, chary 
of dispensing her golden favours to those who are seduced into a flirtation 
with hop wore volatile sister, 

Seott, however, soon found himself ina situation that made him independent 
of her favours. Tis income from the two offices to which he was promoted, 
of Sheriff of Selkirk, and Clerk of the Court of Sessions, was so ample, com- 
bined with what fell to him by inheritance and marriage, that he was left 
at liberty freely to consult his own tastes. Amid the seductions of poetry, 
however, he never shrunk from his burdensome professional duties ; and he 
submitted to all their drudgery with unflinching constancy when the labours 
of his pen made the emoliments almost beneath consideration. Tle never 
relished the idea of being divorced from active life by the solitary occupations 
of a veeluse. And his official functions, however severely they taxed his time, 
may he said to have in some degree compensated him by the new scenes of 


* “ Mettendo lo Turpin, lo metto anch’ fo,” oveusion. The resemblance might he traced 


says Ariusto, playfully, when he tells a pat- much farther than mere forms of expression, 
ticnlarly +. to the Italian, who, like 
: T Secon tie the truth may be, "the Ariosto of the North, 
I say the tale as “twas said to me,” Sung, ladye-love, and war, romance, and 


says the author of the * Lay” on a similar aulghehy. worth, 
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life which they weve constantly disclosing,—the very materials of those fictions 
on which his fame and his fortune were to be built. 

Scott's situation was eminently propitious to literary pursuits. Ile was 
married, and passed the better portion of the year in the country, where the 
(quiet pleasnres of his fireside circle, and a keen relish for ruval sports, relieved 
his mind and invigorated both health and spirits. In early life, it seems, he 
had been erosse:i in love ; and, like Dante and Byyon, to whom in this respect 
he is often conrpared, he had more than once, according to his biographer, 
shadowed forth in his verses the object of his unfortunate passion. Ile does 
not appear to have taken it very seriously, however, nor to have shown the 
morbid sensibility in relation to it discovered by both Byron and Dante, whose 
stern and solitary natures were cast in a very different mould from the social 
temper of Reott. 

is next creat poem was his * Marmion,” transcending, in the judgment of 
many, all his other epies, and containing, in the judgment of all, passages of 
poetic fire which he never equalled, hut which, nevertheless, was greeted on its 
entrance into the world by a critique, in the leading journal of the day, of the 
most caustic and unfriendly temper. ‘he journal was the Edinburgh, to which 
he had been a frequent contributor, and the reviewer has his intimate friend, 
Jellrey, The unkindest ent in the article was the imputation of a neglect of 
Scottish character and feeling, “There is scarcely one trait of trne Scottish 
nationality or patriotism introdnced inte the whole poem ; and Mr. Seott’s only 
expression of admiration for the beautiful country to which he belongs is put, 
if we rightly remember, into the mouth of one of his Southern favourites,” 
This of Walter Scott ! 

Seott was not slow, after this, in finding the political principles of the 
Edinburgh so repugnant to his own (and they certainly were as opposite as 
the poles) that he first dropped the journal, and next lahonved with muvearied 
diligence to organize another, whose main purpose should he to counternet the 
heresies of the former. ‘This was the origin of the London Quarterly, more 
imputable to Scott’s exertions than to those af any, indeed all, other persons, 
The result has been, doubtless, highly serviceable to the intefests of both 
morals and letters. Not that the new Review was conducted with more fair- 
ness, or, in this sense, prévedple, than its antagonist, A remark of Scott's 
own, in a letter to Ellis, shows with how much principle. “Ihave ran up an 
attempt on ‘The Curse of Kehaina’ for the Quarterly. Tt affords ernel open- 
ings to the quizzers, and I suppose will get it roundly in the Edinborzh Review, 
T would have made a very liferent hand of it, indeed, had the order of the 
day been pour déchirer.” But, althangh the fate of the individual was thus, 
toa certain extent, a matter of caprice, or, rather, prejudgment, in the critic, 
yet the creat abstract questions in morals, polities, and literature, hy being dis- 
cussed on both sides, were presented in a fuller and, of course, fairer light to 
the public. Another beneficial result to letters was—and we shall Zain credit, 
at least, for candour in confessing it—that it broke down somewhat of that 
divinity which hedged in the despotic ae of the reviewer so long as no rival 
arose to contest the sceptre. The claims to infallibility, so long and lavishly 
acquiesced in, fell to the ground when thus stoutly asserted by conflicting 
parties. It was pretty clear that the same thing could not be all black and 
all white at the same time. In short, it was the old story of pope and anti- 
pope ; and the public began to find out that there noght be ropes for the 
aalfacion of an anthor though damned hy the hterary popedom. ‘Time, by 
reversing many of its decisions, must at length have shown the same thing. 

Bnt to return, Seott showed how nearly he had been tonched to the qnick 
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hy two other acts not so discreet. ‘These were the establishment of an Annual 
Kenister, and of the great publishing house of the Ballantynes, in which he 
became a silent partner. The last step involved him in grievous embarrass 
inents, and stimulated hin to exertions which required “a frame of adamant 
aud soul of fire.” At the same time, we find him overwhelmed with poetical 
biographical, historical, and ¢ritical composition al 


s, together with editori 
labours of appalling magnitude. Tn this nnultiplicution ot himself in a thou- 
sand forms we sce him always the same, vigorous and effective. “ Poetry,” he 
says in one of his letters, “is @ scourging crop, and ought not to be hastily 
repeated. Editing, therefore, may be considered as a green crop of turnips or 
pease, extremely useful to those whose civeumstanees do not admit of giving 
their farm a summer fallow.” It might he regretted, however, that he ould 
live wasted powers fitted for so much higher culture on the coarse products of 
a kitehen garden, which might have been safely trusted to inferior hands, 

Tu 1811, Seott gave to the world his exquisite poem, * The Lady of the 
Lake.” One of his fair friends had remonstrated with him on thus riskin 
again the laurel he bad already won, He replied with characteristic anc 
indeed, prophetic spirit, “li 1 fail, 2 wid? awrite prose all my life. But it 1 
steceedl, 

*Up w' the bonnie blue bounet, e 
The dirk an’ the feather an‘ a’! '" 
In his culogy on Byron, Seutt remarks, “ There has been no reposing under 
the shade of his Janrels, no living upon the resouree of past reputation ; none 
of that coddting and petty precaution which little anthors call ‘taking care 
of their fame.” Byron let his fame take care of itself.” Scott could not have 
more accurately deserifed his own chavacter. 

The ‘Lady of the Lake” was welcomed with an enthusiasm surpassing 
that whieh attended any other of his poems. It seemed like the sweet breath- 
ings of his native pibroch, stealing over glen and mountain, and calling up all 
the delicious associations of rural solitude, which beautifully contrasted with 
the din of battle and the slyill ery of the war-trumpet that stirred the soul in 
every page of his “ Marmion.” The publication of this work carried his fame 
as a poet to its most brilliant height. The post-horse duty rose to an extra- 
ordinary degree in Scotland, from the eagerness of travellers to visit the 
localities of the poem. .A more substantial evidence was afforded in its amaz- 
ing cirenlation, and, consequently, its profits, ‘The press could scarcely keep 
pace with the public demand, and no less than fifty thousand copies of it have 
beet sold since the date of its appearance. ‘The snecessful author received 
mare than two thonsind guineas trom his production. Milton received ten 
iounds for the two editions which he lived to see of his “ Paradise Lost.” 
The Ayrshire bard had sighed for “a lass wi’ a tocher.” Scott had now found 
one where it was hardly to be expeeted, in the Muse. 

While the poetical faine of Scott was thus at its zenith, a new star rose 
ahove the horizon, whose eccentric comse and dazzling radiance completely 
bewildered the spectator. In 1812, “ Childe Harold” appeared, and the atten- 
tion seemed to he now called for the first time from the outward form of man 
and visible nature to the secret depths of the soul. The darkest recesses of 
human passion were laid open, and the note of sorrow was prolonged in tones 
of agonized sensibility, the more touching as coming from one who was placed 
on those dazzling heixhts of rank and fashion which, to the vulgar eye at least, 
seer to Le in nuclonled sunshine. Those of the present generation who have 
heard only the same key thrummed ad aenseam by the feehle imitators of 
his lordship can form no idea, of the effect produced when the chords were first 
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swept by the master’s fingers. It was found impossible for the ear, once 
attuned to strains of such coupass and ravishing harmony, to return with the 
same relish to purer, it might be, hut tamer meds: and the sweet voice of 
the Scattish minstrel lost much of its power to charm, let him charm never so 
wisely, While “Rokeby” was in preparation, bets were laid on the rival 
candidates by the wits of the day. The sale of this poem, though great, 
showed a sensible decline in the popularity of itsauthor. This became still more 
evident on the publication of “The Lord of the Isles;” and Scott admitted 
the conviction with his characteristic spirit and good nature. “‘ Well, 
James?” (he said to his poe) “*T lave given you a week—what are people 
saying about the Lord of the Isles?’ I hesitated a little, after the fashion of 
Gil Blas, but he speedily brought the matter to a point. ‘Come,’ he said, 
‘speak ont, my gooil fellow ; what has put it into your head to be on so much 
ceremony with me all of a sudden’ But I cece how it is; the result is given 
in one word,—Viseppotintment’ My silence admitted his inference to the 
fullest extent. Tlis countenance certainly did look rather blank for a few 
seconds ; in truth, he had heen wholly unprepared for the event. At length 
he said, with portent cheerfulness, “ Well, well, James, so be it; but you know 
we must not draop, for we can’t atlord to give over. Mince one line has failed, 
we must stick to something else.” This sonietidny efse was a mine he had 
already hit upon, of invention and substantial wealth, such as Thomas the 
Rhymer, or Michael Seatt, or any other adept in the black art had never 
dreamed of 

Everybody knows the story of the composition of “ Waverley "—the most 
interesting story in the annals of letters,-—and how, some ten years after its 
commencement, it was fished out of some old lumber in an attic and completed 
ina few weeks for the press in LSI4. Its appearance marks a dove distinct 
epoch in English literature than that of the poetry of its anthos, All previous 
attempts in the same school of fiction—a school of English growth—bad been 
cramped by the limited information or talent of the writers, Smollett had 

voduced his spirited sea-pieees, and Tielding his warm sketches of country 
ife, hot of them mixed up with so much Billingsgate as required a strong 
flavour of wit to make them tolerable. Richardson Lad covered acres of 
eanyas with hi: faithful family pictures. Mrs. Radeliffe had dipped up to the 
elbows in horrors; while Miss Burney’s fashionable gossip, mad Miss Edge. 
worth’s Hogarth drawings of the prose—not the poetry—ot life and eluwacter, 
had each and all found favour in their respective ways. But a work now 
appeared in which the anthor swept over the whole vange of character with 
entire freedom as well as fidelity, ennobling the whole by high historic associ- 
ations, and in a style varying with his theme, but whose pure and classic flow 
was tinetured with just ¢o much of poetic colonring as snited the purposes of 
romance. It was Shakspeare in prose. 

The work was ubliched, as we know, anonymously. Mr. Gillies states, 
however, that, while in the press, fragments of if were communicated to“ Mr. 
Mackenzie, Dr, Brown, Mrs. Hamilton, and other sevens or sevantes, 6 hose 
dicta on the merits of a new novel were considered unimpeaehable.” By their 
approbation ‘a strong body of friends were formed, and the curiosity of the 
public prepared the way for its reception.” This may explain the rapidity 
with which the anonymous publication rose into a degree of favour which, 
though not less surely, perhaps, it might have been more slow in achieving. 
The author jealously preserved his incognito, and, in order to heighten the 
mnystification, Hung off almost simultaneously a variety of works, in prose and 
poetry, any ove of which might have been the labour of months. The public 
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fora moment was at fault. There seemed to be six Richmonds in the fied, 
The world, therefore, was reduced to the dilemma of either supposing that 
half a dozen different hands could work in precisely the same style, or that one 
could do the work of half a dozen. With time, however, the veil wore thinner 
and thinner, until at length, aud long before the ingeuious argument of Mr, 
Adolphus, there was scarcely a critic so purblind as not to discern behind it 
the features of the mighty minstrel. 

Constable had offered seven hundred pounds for the new novel. “Tt was,” 
says Mr. Lockhart, “ten times as much as Miss Edveworth ever realized from 
any of her popular Irish tales.” Seott declined the oiler, whieh had been a 
gout one for the bookseller had be made it as many thousand. But it passed 
the art of necromaney to divine this. 

Scott, once entered on this new earcer, followed it up with an energy unrivalled 
in the history of literature. The public mind was not sulfered to cool for a 
moment, before its attention was called to another miracle of creation from 
the same hand. Even illness, that would have broken the spirits of most men, 
as it pnt the physical energies of Scott, opposed 16 impediment to the 
mareh of composition, When he could no longer write he could dictate, and 
in this way, amid the agonies of a racking disease, he composed “The Bride 
of Lanimermoor,” the “Legend of Montrose,” and a great part of “ Ivanhoe.” 
The first, indeed, is darkened with those deep shadows that might seem 
thrown over it by the sombre condition of its author. But what shall we say 
of the imperturbable dey humour of the gallant Captain Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drumthwaeket, or of the gorgeous revelries of Ivanhue,— 

“ Such sights as youthfnl poets dream 
On summer eves by banuted stream," — 


what shall we say of such brilliant day-dreams for a bed of torture? Never 
hefore had the spirit triumphed over such agonies of the tlesh. “ The best 
way,” said Seortt, in one of his talks with (Gillies, “is, {7 posible, to triumph 
over disease by setting it at defiance: somewhat on the same principle as one 
avoids being stung by boldly grasping a nettle.” 

The prose fictions were addressed to a nach larger andience than the poems 
could be. They had attraetions for every age and every class. ‘The protits, of 
course, Were commensurate. Arithmetic has never been so severely taxed as 
in the computation of Seott’s productions and the proceeds resulting from 
them. In one year he received (or, more properly, was credited with, for it is 
somewhat doubtful how much he actually received) fifteen thousand pounds 
for his novels, comprehending the first edition and the copyright, The dis- 
covery of this rich mine furnished its fortunate proprietor with the means of 
gratifying the fondest and even most chimerical desires. He had always 
coveted the situation of a lord of acres,—a Seottish laird,—where his passion 
for planting might tind scope in the creation of whole forests,—for everything 
with him was on a magnificent seale,—and where he might indulge the kindly 
feelings of his nature in his benevolent olfices toa numerons and dependent 
tenantry. The few acres of the original purchase now swelled into hundreds, 
and, for aught we know, thousands; for one tract alone we find incidentally 
noticed as costing thirty thousand pounds, “It rounds off the property so 
handsomely,” he says in one of his letters. There was always a corner to 
* round off.” The mansion, in the mean time, from a simple eottage orne, was 
amplified into the dimensions almost, as well as the bizarre proportions, of 
some oll feudal castle, The furniture and decorations were of the costliest 
kind; the wainscots of oak and cedar; the tloors tessellated with marbles, or 
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woods of different dyes; the ceilings fretted and carved with the delicate 
tracery of a Gothic abbey; the storied windows blazoned with the richly- 
coloured insignia of heraldry, the walls sarnished with time-honoured trophies, 
or curious specimens of art, or volumes sumptuously bound,—in short, with 
all that luxury could demand or ingennity devise ; while a copious reservoir 
of gas supplied every corner of the mansion with such fountains of light as 
oes puzzled the genius of the Zuimy to provide for the less fortunate 
addin. 

Seott’s exchequer must have been seriously taxed in another form by the 
crowds of visitors whom he entertained under his hospitable roof. There was 
scarcely a person of note, or, to say truth, not of note, who visited that country 
without paying his respects to the Lion of Scotland. Lockhart reckons up a 
full sixth of the British peerage who had been there within his recollection ; 
and Captain Tall, in his ammsing Notes, remarks that it was not nousnal for 
a dozen or more coach-loads to find their way into his grounds in the course of 
the day, most of whom found ov forced an entrance into the mansion, Sueh 
was the heavy tax paid by his celebrity, and, we may add, his good nature: 
for if the one had been a whit less than the ether he could never have tolerated 
such & nuisance, 

The cost of his correspondence gives one no light idea of the demands male 
on his time, as well as purse, in another form. His postage for letters, inde- 
pendently of franks, by which a large portion of it was covered, amounted to 
a hundred and fifty pounds, it seems, in the course of the year, In this, 
indeed, should be included ten pounds for a pair of unfortunate Cherohee 
Lovers, sent all the way from our own happy land in order to be godfathered 
by Sir Walter on the London boards, Perhaps the smart-money he had to 
pay ou this interesting occasion had its influence in mixing up rather more 
acid than was nataral to him in his judgments of our countrymen. At all 
events, the Yankees find little favour on the few oceasious on which he has 
glanced at them in his correspondence. “I am not at all surprised,” he 
says, in a letter to Miss Edgeworth, “1 am not at all surprised at what 
you say of the Yaukees. They are a peaple possessed of very considerable 
energy, quickened and bronght into eager action by an honourable love 
of their country and pride m their institutions ; but they are as yet rude 
in their ideas of social intercourse, and totally ignovant, speaking generally, 
of all the art of good breeding, which consists chiefly in a postponement 
of one’s own petty wishes or comforts to those of others. By rade ques- 
tions and observations, an absolute disrespect to other people's feelings, aut 
a ready indulgence of their own, they make one feverish in their company, 
though perhaps you may be ashamed to confess the reason, But this 
will wear olf, and is alrealy wearing away. Men, when they have once 

& benches, will soon fall into the use of cushions, They areadvancing in the 
ists of our literature, aud they will not be long deficient in the petite morte, 
especially as they have, like ourselves, the rage for travelling.” On another 
occasion, he does, indeed, admit having met with, in the course of his lite, 
“four or five well-lettered Americans, ardent in pursuit of knowledge, and free 
from the ignorance and forward presumption which distinguish many of their 
countrymen,” This seems hard measure ; but perhaps we should find it dith- 
cult, among the many who have visited this country, to recollect as great # 
munber of Englishtnen—and Seotchinen to boot—entitled to a higher degree 
of commendation. It can hardly be that the well-informed and well-bred men 
of both countries make a point of staying at home; so we suppose we must 
look for the solution of the matter in the existence of some disagreeable 
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ingredient, common to the characters of both natious, sprouting, as they do, 
fronta common stock, which remains latent at home, wd is never fully dise osed 
till they get into « foreign climate. But,as this problem seems pregnant with 
jhilosophical, physiologival, and, for aught we know, psychological matter, we 
hive not courage for it here, but recominend the solution to Miss Martineau, 
to whom it will afford a very good title for a new chapter in her next edition, 
The strictures we have noted, however, to speak move seriously, are worth 
attending to, coming as they do from a shrewd observer, and one whose judg- 
ments, though here somewhat coloured, no doubt, by political prejudice, are in 
the main distingnished by a sound and libera! philanthropy, But were he ten 
times an enemy, we would say, * Fas est ab hoste doceri.” 

With the splendid picture of the baronial residence at Abbotsford, Mr. 
Lockhart closes all that at this present writing we have received of his de- 
lizhtful work in this country ; and in the last sentence the melancholy sound 
of “the muffled drum” gives ominous warning of what we are to expect in the 
sixth andeoncluding volume. In the dearth of more authentic information, 
we will piece out our sketch with a few facts gleaned from the somewhat 
meagre bill of fare—meagre by comparison with the rich banquet of the true 
Aimphitryon—attorded hy the “ Recollections” of Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies. 

The mbonnded popularity of the Waverley Novels led to still more extrava- 
want anticipations on the part both of the publishers and author. Some hints 
of « falling off, though but slighty, in the ymblic favour, were unheeded b 
hoth parties, though, to say truth, the exact state of things was never disclos 
to Scott, it being Ballantyne’s notion that it would prove a ie oe and that 
the trie course was * to press on more sail as the wind lulled.” In these san- 
guine caleulations, not ouly enormous smums, or, to speak correctly, Fells, were 
given for what had been written, but the anthor’s drafts, to the amount of 
many thousand pounds, were accepted by Constable in favour of works the 
very embryos of which lay, not ouly unformed, but unimagined, in the womb 
of time. In return for this singular accommodation, Scott was induced to 
endorse the drafts of his publisher, and in this way an amount of liabilities 
wits incurred which, considering the character of the honse and its transactions, 
it is altogether inexplicable that a person in the independent position of Sir 
Walter Scott should have aiihnestad. hitueelf to fora moment, He seems to 
have had entire confidence in the stability of the firm, a confidence to which it 
seems, from Mr. Gillies’s account, not to have heen entitled from the first 
moment of his connection with it, The great reputation of the house, how- 
ever, the snecess and magnitude of some of its transactions, especially the 
publication of these novels, gave it a larye credit, which enabled it to go for- 
ward with a great show of prosperity in ordinary times, and veiled its totter- 
ing state probably from Constable’s own eyes. It is but the tale of yesterday. 
The ease of Constable and Co. is, unhappily, a very familiar one to us. But 
when the hurricane of 1825 came on, it swept all those buildings that were not 
founded on a rock, and those of Messrs. Constable, among others, soon beeame 
literally mere caséles in fhe air: in plain Euglish, the firm stopped payment. 
The assets were very trifling in comparison with the debts; and Sir Walter 
Seott was found on their paper to the frightful amount of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds ! 

His conduct an the occasion was precisely what was to have been anticipated 
from one who lad declared, on a similar thongh much less appalling conjuncture, 
“T am always ready to make any sacrifices to do justice to my engagements, 
and would rather sell anything, or everything, than be less than a true man to 
the world.” He put np his house and furniture iu town at auction, delivered 
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over his personal effects at Abbotsford, his plate, books, furniture, ete. to be 
held in trust for his creditors (the estate itself had been recently secured to his 
son on oceasion of his marriage), and hound himseli to discharge a certain 
amount annually of the liabilities of the insolvent firm, He then, with his 
characteristic energy, set about the performance of his Herculean task. He 
took lodgings in a third-rate house in St. David's Street, saw but little company, 
abridged the hours usually devoted to his meals and his family, save up his 
ordinary exercise, and, in short, adopted the severe habits of a regular Gaub 
Street stipendiary. 

“ For many years,” he said to Mr. Gillies, * I have been accustomed to hard 
work, because I found it a pleasure ; now, with all due respect for Falstatl’s 

rinciple, ‘nothing on compulsion,’ I certainly will not shrink from work 
use it has become necessary.” 

One of bis first tasks was his “ Life of Bonaparte,” achieved in the space of 
thirteen months. For this he received fourteen thousand pounds, about eleven 
hundred per month,—not a bad bargain either, as it proved, for the publishers, 
The first two volumes of the nine which make up the English edition were a 
rifitcimento of what he had before compiled for the “Aunnal Register.” With 
every allowance for the inaccuracies anid the excessive expansion incident to 
such a flashing rapidity of execution, the work, taking into view the broad 
range of its topies, its shrewd and sagacious refiections, and the free, bold, anc 
picturesane colouring of its narration, and, above all, considering the brie 
time in which it was written, is indisputably one of the most remarkable 
monuments of senins and industry—perhans the most remarkable—ever 
recorded, 

Scott’s celebrity made everything that fell from him, however trifling,—the 
dew-drops from the lion’s mane,—of value. But none of the many arventures 
he embarked in, or, rather, set afloat, proved so profitable as the republication 
of his novels with his notes and illustrations, As he felt his own strength in 
the increasing snecess of his labours, he appears to have relaxed somewhat 
from them, and to have again resumed somewhat of his ancient habits, and, in 
a mitigated degree, his ancient hospitality. But still his exertions were toa 
severe, and pressed heavily on the springs of his health, already deprived by 
age of their former elasticity and vigour. At length, in 1831, he was over- 
taken by one of those terrible shocks of paralysis which seem to have heer 
constitutional in his family, hut which, with more precaution and under 
happier auspices, might doubtless have been postponed, if nob wholly averterL. 
‘At this time he had, in the short space of little more than five years, hy his 
sacrifices and efforts, discharged about two-thirds of the debt for whieh he was 
responsible,—an astonishing result, wholly unparalleled in the history of letters. 
There is something inexpressibly painful in this spectacle of a generous heart 
thus courageously contending SR fortune, bearing up against the tide with 
unconquerable spirit, and finally overwhelmed by it just within reach of shore. 
~The rest of his story is one of Inmiliation and sorrow. He was. induced to 
take a voyage to the Continent to try the elect of a more genial climate. 
Under the sunny sky of Italy he seemed to gather new strength for a while; 
tut his eve fell with indifference on the venerable monuments which in better 
days wotild have kindled all his cnthusinsin. The invalid sighed for his own 
home at Abbotsford, ‘The heat of the weather and the fatigue of rapid travel 
brought on another shock, which reduced him to a state of deplorable imbecility. 
Tn this condition he yeturned to his own halls, where the sight of early friends, 
and of the beautiful scenery, the creation, as it were, of his own hands, scemed 
to impart a gleam of melancholy satisfaction, which soon, however, sunk into 
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insensibility, To his present situation might well be applied the exquisite 
yerses which he inditecdt on another melancholy occasion : 


* Yet not the landseape to mine eye 
Bears those bright liaes that once it burs; 
Though Evening, with her richest dye, 
Flaues o'er the hills of Ettyick's shore. 


“With listless look along the plain 
| see Tweed's silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruined pride. 


“The quiet lake, the bulay air, 
The bill, the stream, the tower, the tree, 
Ave they still such as ouce they were, 
Or is the dreary change in me?" 


Providence, in its merey, did not suffer the shattered frame long to outlive 
the wlorious spirit which had informed it, Ife breathed his last on the 21st of 
September, 1832. His remains were deposited, as he had always desired, in 
the hoary abbey of Dryburgh, and the pilgrim from many a distant clime shall 
repair to the consecrated spot so long as the reverence for exalted genius and 
worth shail survive in the human heart, 

This sketch, brief as we could make it, ot the literary Instory of Sir Walter 
Scott, has extended so far as to leave but little space for—what Lockhart’s 
volumes afford ample materials for—his personal character. Take it for all 
aud all, it is not too much to say that this character is probably the most 
yewarkable on record. ‘There is no man of historical celebrity that we now 
recall, who combined in so eminent a degree the highest qualities of the 
moral, the intellertnal, and the physical, Ie united in his own character 
what hitherto had been found incompatible, ‘hough a poet, and living in an 
ideal world, he was an exact, methodical man of business ; thouzh achieving 
with the most wonderful facility of genius, he was patient and laborious; a 
mousing autiquarian, yet with the most active interest in the present and 
whatever was going on around him; with a strong tun for a roving life and 
military adventure, he was yet chained to his desk more hours, at some periods 
of his life, than a monkish recluse; a man with a heart as capacious as his 
head; a Tory, brimful of Jacobitism, yet full of sympathy and unaffected 
familiarity with all classes, even the humblest ; a suecessful author, without 
pedantry and withont conceit ; one, indeed, at the head of the republic of 
letters, and yet with a lower estinmate of letters, as compared with other 
intellectual pursuits, than was ever hazarded before. 

The first quality of his character, or, rather, that which forms the basis of 
it, as of all great characters, was his energy. We see it, in his early youth, 
trinmphing over the impediments of nature, and, in spite of lameness, making | 
him eonsptenons in every sort of athletic exercise,—clambering wp dizzy preei- 
piess, wading through treacherous fords, aud performing feats of pedestrianism 
the make one's joints ache to read of. As he advanced in life, we see the 
sane force of purpose turned to higher objects. A striking example ocew's 
in his organization of the journals aud the publishing house in opposition to 
Constable. Tn what Hereulean drudgery did not this latter business, in which 
he undertook to supply matter for the nimble press of Ballantyne, involve him! — 
while, in addition to his own concerns, he had to drag along by his solitary 
Inomentim a score of heavier undertakings, that led Lockhart to compare him 
to a steam-engine with a train of coal-waggons hitched to it. “ Yes,” said 
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Scott, laughing, and making a crashing ent with his axe (for they were fellinz 
larches), “‘and there was a cursed lot of dung-carts too.” i 7 

We see the same powerful energies triumphing over disease at a later period, 
when nothing uta resolution to get the better of it enabled him to do so. 
“ Be assured,” he remarked to Mr. Gillies, “that if pain could have prevented 
my application to literary labour, not a page of Ivanhoe would have been 
written, Now, if L had given way to mere feclings, and ceased ta work, it is 
a question whether the (isorder might not have taken a deeper root, and be- 
come ineurable.” But the most extraordinary instance of this trait is the 
readiness with which he assumed and the spirit with which he carried through, 
ull his meutal strength broke down woder it, the gigantic task imposed on him 
by the failure of Constable, 

It mattered little what the nature of the task was, whether it were 
organizing an opposition to a. political faction, or a troop of cavalry to resist 
invasion, or a medley of wild Highlanders or Edinburgh cackneys to make up 
a royal puppet-show—a loyal celehration—for “ Tlis Most Sacred Majesty,” 
he was the master-spirit that gave the cue to the whole dramatis persone, 
This potent impulse showed itself in the thoroughuess with which he prescribed 
not merely the general orders, but the exeention of the minutest details, in 
his own  pebaass Thus all around him was the creation, as it were, of his 
individual exertion, His lands waved with forests planted with his own hands, 
and, in process of time, cleared hy his own hands. Ie did not lay the stones 
in mortar, exactly, for his whimsical castle, but he secins ta have supertntendedt 
the operation from the fonndation to the battlements, The antiqne relies, 
the curious works of art, the hangings and furniture, even, with which his halls 
were decorated, were specially contrived or selected ly hin; and, te read his 
letters at this tine to his friend erry, one inight fancy himself perusing 
the correspondence of in upholsterer, so exact and technical is he tn his instruc: 
tions, We say this not in disparagement of his great qualities, It is only 
the more extraordinary ; for, while he stooped to such trifles, he was equally 
thorough in matters of the highest moment. It was a trait of character. 

Another quality, which, like the last, seems to have given the tone to his 
character, was his social or benevolent feelings. THis heart was an unfailing 
fountain, which not merely the distresses hut the joys of his fellow-creatures 
mae to How like water. Tn early life, and possibly sometimes in later, high 
spirits and a vigorous constitution led him oceasionally to carry his social pro: 
pensities into convivial excess; but he never was in danger of the habitual 
excess to which a vulgar mind—and sometimes, alas ! one more finely tuned— 
abandons itself, With all his conviviality, it was not the sensual relish, but 
the social, which acted on him. He was neither gowriid nor gourmand ¢ It 
his social meetings were endeared to him by the free interchange of kindly 
feelings with his friends. La Bruybre says (and it is odd he should have found 
it out in Louis the Fourteenth’s court), “the heart has more to do than the 
head with the pleasures, or, rather, promoting the pleasures of society ;” “ Un 
homme est d’un meilleur commerce dans la société par le ewer que par lesprit.” 
If report—the report of travellers—be true, we Americans, at least the New 
Englanders, are too much perplexed with the cares and crosses of life to atford 
many genuine specimens of this Loniommee. Towever this may he, we all, 
doubtless, know some such character, whose shining face, the index of a cordial 
heart, radiant with beneficent pleasures, diffuses its own exhilarating glow 
wherever it appears. Rarely, indeed, is this precions quality found united with 
the most exalted intellect, Whether it be that Nature, chary of her gifts, does 
not care to shower too many of them on one head, or that the public admiration 
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has led do man of intellect $o set too high a value on himself, or 2t least his 
own pursuits, to take an interest in the inferior concerns of others, or that the 
fear oi compromising his dignity puts him “on points ° with those whoa pre 
him, or whether, in teath, the very magnitude of his own reputation throws a 
freezing shadow over ws little Bele in his neighbonrhood,— whatever be the 
cause, it is too true that the highest powers of mnind are very often deficient 
in the only one which can make the rest of much worth in society,—the 
ower of pleasing. 

. Seott hy not foe of these little great. Tlis was not one ot those dark-lantern 
visawes which concentrate all their light on their own path and are black as 
midnight to all about them. He hada ready sympathy, a word of contagious 
kindness or cordial greeting, for all. Tis manners, too, were of a kind to di el 
the iey reserve and awe which his great name was calculated to inspire. His 
frank adiress was a sort of oper sesame to every heart, He did not deal in 
sneers, the poisoned weapons which come not from the head, as the man who 
Jaunches them is apt to think, but from an acid heart, or, perhaps an acid 
stomach, a very common laboratory of such small artillery. Neither did Scott 
amuse the company with parliamentary harangues or metaphysical disquisi- 
tions. His conversation was of the narrative kind, not Saruak hae as casually 
suggested ly some passing circumstance or topic, and thrown in by way of 
illustration. Tle did not repeat himself, however, but continued to give his 
anecdotes such variations, by rigging them out in a new “ cocked hat and 
walking-cane,” as he called it, that they never tired like the thrice-told 
tale of a chronic raconfee:. He allowed others, too, to take their turn, and 
thought with the Dean of St. Patrick's: 


“ Carve to all, but just cnowgl 

Let them neither starve nor stu; 

Aad, Ubat you may have your duc, 

Let your neighbours carve for you." 
He relisned a good joke, from whatever quarter it came, ana was not aver 
dainty in his manner of testifying his satisfaction. “ Tn the full tide of mirth, 
he did indeed laugh the heart's laugh,” says My Adolphus. “ Give mean honest 
laugher,” said Scott himself, on another occasion, when a buckram man vf 
fashion had heen paying him a visit at Abbotsford. Tlis manners, free from 
atlectation or artifice of auy sort, exhibited the spoutaneous movements of a 
kind disposition, subject to those rules of good breeding which Nature herself 
might have dictated. In this way he answered his own purpose admirably as 
a painter of character, hy putting every man im good huniwur with himself, in 
the same manner as a cunning portrait-painter amuses his sitters with such 
store of fun and anecdote as may throw them off their guard and eal! out the 
happiest expressions of their countenances. ‘ 

Scatt, in his wide range of friends and companions, does not seem to have 

heen over-fastidious. ln the instance of John Ballantyne, it has exposed him 
to some censure. In truth, a more worthless fellow never hung on the skirts” 
of a great man; for he did not take the trouble to throw a decent veil over. 
the erossest excesses. [ut then he had been the school-boy friend of Scott ;_ 
had grown up with him in a sort of dependence,—a relation which begets a kindly | 
feeling in the party that confers the henefits, at least. How strong it was in- 
him may he inferred from his remark at his fimeral. “TI feel,” said Scott, 
mournfully, as the solemnity was concluded, “I feel as if there would bo 
Jess sunshine for me from this day forth.” It must he admitted, however, that 
his intimacy with little Rigdumfunnidos, whatever apology it may find in| 
Scott’s heart, was not very creditable to his taste, wok 
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But the benevolent principle showed itself not merely in words, but im the 
more substantial form of actions. Tow many are the cases recorded of indi- 
gent merit which he drew from obseurity and almost warmed into life by his 
own generous and inost delicate patronage! Such were the cases, among 
others, of Leyden, Weber, Hoxg, How often and how cheerfully did he 
supply such literary contributions as were solicited by his friends—and they 
taxed him pretty liberally—amid all the pressure of business, and at the 
height of his fame, when his hours were golden hours to hin! In the more 
vulgar and easier forms of charity he did not stint his hand, though, instead 
of direct assistance, he preferred to enable others to assist themselves,—in this 
way fortifying their good habitsand relieving them from the sense of personal 
a aS 

tut the place where his benevolent impruses found their proper theatre for 
expansion was his own home, invaded by a happy family, and dispensing 
all the hospitalities of a great feudal proprietor, ‘* There are many good 
things in life,” he says, in one of his letters, “whatever satirists aud iisan- 
thropes may say to the contrary; but probably the best of all, next to a 
conscience void of offence (without which, by-the-by, they ean hardly exist}, 
are the quiet exercise and enjoyment of the sociul feelings, in which we ave at 
once happy ourselves and the cause of happiness to bhem who are dearest to 
us.” Every page of the work, almost, shows us how intimately he blended 
himself with the pleasures and the pursuits of his own family, watched over 
the education of his children, shared in their rides, their rambles and sparts, 
losing no opportunity of kindling in their young minds a love of virtue, aud 
honourable prineiples of action, Tle delighted, too, to collect his tenantry 
around him, multiplying holidays, when young and old might come together 
under his roof-tree, when the jolly punch was liberally dispensed ly himself 
and his wife among the elder people, and the Mogmeney cakes and pennies 
were distributed among the young ones, while his own children mingled in Uhe 
endless reels and hornpipes on the earthen floor, and the dedrd/ himself, mixing 
in the groups of merry faces, had “his private joke for every old wife or 
*eausie carle,’ his arch compliment for the ear of every honny lass, and his 
hand and his blessing for the head of every little Mppie Deiedle from Abbots- 
town or Broomylees.” “Sir Walter,” said one of his old retainers, “speaks to 
every man as if he were his blood relation.” No wonder that they should have 
returned this feeling with something warmer than blood relations usually do. 
Mr. Gillies tells an aneedote of the Ettrick Shepherd, showing how deep i 
yoot such feelings, notwithstanding his rather odd way of expressing ther 
sometimes, had taken in his honest nature.“ Mr. James Ballantyne, walking 
home with hint one evening from Scott’s, where, by-the-by, Hozy had gone 
uninvited, happened to observe, ‘1 do not at all like this illness of Reott's. | 
have often scen him Jock jaded of ‘late, and am afraid it is serious.’ Hand 
your tongne, or lil gar you measure your length on the pavement: replied 
Yloge. ‘You fause, down-hearted loon that you ave; ye daur to speak as if 
Scot were on his death-hed! Tt cannot he—it mwsé nob he! 1 will not 
“suffer you to speak that gait.’ ‘The sentiment was like that of Uncle Toby ab 
“the hedside of Le Fevre; and, at these words, the Shepherd’s voice heeame 

ressed with emotion.” ; i q 
- 1ut Seott’s sympathies were not confined to his species ; and if he bors 
them like blood relations, he treated his hrute followers like personal ale) 
Every one remembers old Maida, and faithinl Camp, the “dear old ah 
whose loss cost him a dinner. Mr. Gillies tells ns that he went into his cl ¥ 
‘an one oeeasion, when he was winding off his “ Vision of Don Roderic 
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“+ Took here, said the poet, ‘I have just begun to copy over the rhymes that 
you heard to-day and applauded so much. Return to sure if hers Can $ 
onty don't be late, as you pereeive we keep early hours, and Fallace will not 
sufier me to yest after six in the morning. Come, sood dog, and help the 
wet? At this hint, Wallace seated himself upright on a chair next his 
aster, who offered him a newspaper, which he directly seized, looking very 
wise, and holding it firmly and eontentedly in his mouth. Scott looked aut him 
with creat satisfaction, for he was excessively fond of dogs, * Very well, said 
he: ‘now we shall get on? And so I left them alrnptly, knowing that m 
absence would be the best company.” This fellowship extended mac 
farther than to his canine followers, of which, including hounds, terriers, 
mastifls, and mongrels, he hal certainly a good assortment. We find, also, 
Grimalkin installed in a respousible post in the library, and, out of doors, pet 
hens, pet donkeys, and—tell it not in Jndea—a pet. nied 

Scott's sensibilities. thonzh easily moved and widely diffused, were warm 
and sincere. Noue shared more cordially in the troubles of his friends; but 
on all such occasions, with a trac manly feeling, he thought less of mere 
sympathy than of the most effectual way for mitigating their SOTTOWS. After 
a tonching allusion in one of his epistles to his dear friend Erskine’s death, he 
concludes, “I must turn to and see what can be done about getting some 
pension for his danghters.”, In anather passage, which may remind one of 
some of the exquisite touches in Jeremy Taylor, he indulges in the following 
leantiful strain of philosophy: “The last three or four years have swept away 
more than half the friends with who I lived in habits of great intimacy. Eo 
it must he with us 


“When ance life's day draws near the gloamin’,’ 


and yet we proceed with ony plantations and plans as if any tree but the 
sad éypress would accompany us to the grave, where onr iriends have gone 
before us. It is the way of the world, however, aul rmst be so; otherwise 
life would he spent in wuavailing mourning for those whom we have lost, It 
is better ty enjoy the society of those who remain to us.” His well-disciplined 
heart seems to have confessed the influence of this philosophy in his most 
ordinary relations. “T cans help it,’ was a favourite maxim of his, “and 
therefore will not think about it ; for that, at least, L ean help.” 

Among his admirable «qualities nist not be omitted a certain worldly 
sagacity or shrewdness, which is expressed as strongly as any individual trait 
can be in some of his portraits, especially in the excellent one of him by Leslie, 
Indeed, his countenance would seem to exhibit, ordinarily, much more of 
Dandie Dinmont’s benevolent shrewdness than of the eye glancing from earth 
to heaven which in faney we assign to the poet, and which, in some moods, 
must have been his. This trait may he readily discerned in his business 
transactions, which he managed with perfect knowledge of character as well 
as of his own viehts. No one knew better than he the market value of an 
article ; and, though he underrated his literary wares as to their mere literary 
rank, he set as high a money value on them and made as sharp a bargain as 
any of the ¢re?e could have done. In his business concerns, indeed, he 
managed rather Loo much, or, to speak more correctly, was tuo fond of mixing 
up mystery in his transactions, which, like most mysteries, proved of little 
service to their author. Seott’s correspondence, especially with his son, affords 
obvious examples of shrewdness, in the advice he gives as to his deportment in 
the novel situations and society into which the young cornet was thrown, 
Occasionally, in the cautions hints about etiquette and social observances, we 
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may be reminded of that ancient “arbiter elegantiarum,” Lord Chesterfield, 
though it must be confessed there is throughout a high moral tone, which the 
noble lord did not very serupulously affect. 

Another feature in Scott’s character was his loyalty, which some peaple 

would extend into a more general deference to rank not royal. We do certainly 
meet with a tone of deference, occasionally, to the privileged orders (or, rather, 
privileged persons, as the king, or his own chief, for to the mass of stars and 
garters he showed no such respect) which falls rather unpleasantly on the car 
of a republican. But, independently of the feelings which rightfully belonged 
to him as the subject of a monarchy, and without which he must have been a 
false-hearted subject, his own were heightened by a poetical colouring that 
mingled in his mind even with much more vulgar relations of life, At the open- 
ing of the regalia in Holyrood House, when the honest burgomaster deposited 
the crown on the head of one of the young ladies present, the good man probably 
saw nothing more in the dingy diadem than we should have seen,—a head- 
niece for a set of men no better than himself, and, if the old adage of a “dead 
ion” holds true, nob quite so good. But to Scott’s imagination other views 
were unfolded. “A thousand years their cloudy wings expanded” around 
him, and in the dim visions of distant times he beheld the venerable line of 
mouarehs who had swayed the councils of his country in peace aud led her 
armies in battle, The “golden yonnd” became in bis eye the symbol of his 
nation’s glory ; and, as he heaved a heavy oath from his heart, he left the 
room in agitation, from which he did not speedily recover. There was not a 
pe of allectation in this,—fer whe ever acensed Seatt of atleetation /—but 
there was a good deal of poetry, the poetry of sentiment. 

We have said that this feeling minyled in the more common concerns of his 
life. Ilis cranium, indeed, to judge from his busts, must have exhibited a 
strong development of the organ of veneration, He regarded with reverence 
everything connected with antiquity, Tis establishment was on the feuda 
sealé ; his house was fashioned more after the feudal ages than his own ; and 
even iu the ultimate distribution of his fortune, althouzh the cireumstance of 
having maile it himself relieved him from any legal necessity of contravening 
the sugyestions of natural justice, he showed such attachment to the old 
aristocratic usage as to settle nearly the whole of it on his eldest son. | 

The influence of this poetic sentiment is discernible in his most trifling acts, 
in his tastes, lis love of the arts, his social habits. His museum, honse, and 
grounds were adorned with relics cnrious not so much from their workmanship 
as their historic associations. It was the ancient fountain from Edinburgh, 
the Tolbooth lintels, the blunderbuss and spleaghan of Rob Roy, the drinking- 
cup of Prince Charlie, or the like. It was the same in the arts, The tunes 
he loved were not the refined and complex melodies of Italy, but the simple 
notes of his native minstrelsy, from the hagpipe of John of Skye, or trom the 
harp of his own lovely and accotnplished daughter. So, also, in painting. 
It was not the masterly designs of the great Flemish and Italian schools 
that adorned his walls, but some portrait of Claverhouse, or of Queen 
Mary, or of “glorious old John.” In architectiwe we see the same spirit 
in the singular “romance of stone aud lime,” which may be said to have 
heen his own device, down to the minutest details of its finishing. We see it 
again in the jayous celebrations of his feudal tenantry, the good old festivals, 
the Tlogmanay, the Kirn, ete., long fallen into desnetude, when the old High- 
land piper sounded the same wild piliroch that had so often summoned the 
clans together, for war or for wassmil, among the fastnesses of the mountains. 
To the same source, in fine, may be traced the feelings of superstition which 
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seemed to hover yound Scott’s mind like some “strange, mysterious dream,” 
iving a romantie colouring to his conversation and his writiugs, but rarely, ti 
ever, influencing his actions. It was a poetic sentiment. : 
Scott was a Tory to the backbone. Had he come into the world half a 
ceutury sooner, he Would, no doubt. have made a figure under the banner of 
the Pretender. He was at no great pains to disguise his political creed; 
witness his jolly drinking-song ou the acquittal of Lord Melville. This was 
verse ; but his prose is not much more qualified, “As for Whiggery in 
general,” he says, in one of his letters, “I can only say that, as no man can 
be said to be utterly overset until his rump has heen higher than his head, so 
1 cannot real in history of any free state which has been brought to slavery 
imitil the rascal and uninstructed populace had had their short heur of anar- 
chieal government, which naturally (eats to the stern repose of military des- 
potism. . . . With these convictions, I ain very jealous of Whiggery under 
ail modifications, and I must say my acquaintance with the total want of 
yinciple in some of its warmest professors does not tend to recommend it.” 
With all this, however, his Toryism was not, practically, of that sort which 
hinnts a man’s sensibilities for those who are not of the same porcelain clay 
with himself. Noman, Whig or Radical, ever bad less of this pretension, or 
treated his inferiors with greater kindness, and even familiarity,—a circam- 
stance noticed hy every visitor at his hospitab/e mansion who saw him strolling 
yound his yrounds, taking his pineh of snuff out of the mull of some “ grey- 
haired old hedger,” or leaning on honest Lom Purdie’s shoulder and takin 
sweet counsel as to the right method of thinninr 2 plantation. But, with a 
this familiarity, no man was better served by his domestics. It was the service 
of love, the only service that power cannot command and money cannat buy, , 
Akin to the feelings of which we have been speaking was the truly chivalrous 
sense of honour which stamped his whole conduct. We do not mean that 
Hotspur honour which is roused only by the drum and fife,—though he says 
of himself, “I like the sound of a drum as well as Uncle Toby ever did;’—but 
that honour which is deep-seated it the heart of every true gentleman, shrink- 
ing with sensitive delicacy from the least stain, or imputation of a stain, on his 
faith. ‘ 1iwe lose everything else,” writes he, on a trying occasion, to a friend 
who was not so nice in this particular, “ we will at least keep our honour un- 
blemished.” Zt reminds one of the pithy epistle of a kindred chivalrous spirit, 
Francis the First, to his mother, from the unlucky field of Pavia: ‘ Tout est 
perdu, fors Vhonneur.” Scott's latter years furnished a noble commentary on 
the sincerity of his manly Herrag ape i ve 
Little is said directly of his religious sentiments in the biography. They 
seem to have harmouized well with his political, He was a member of the 
English Church, a stanch champion of established forms, and a sturdy enemy 
to everything that savoured of the sharp tang of Puritanism. On this ground, 
indeed, the youthful Samson used to wrestle manfully with worthy Dominie 
Mitchell, whe, no doubt, furnished many a sereed of doctrine for the Rey. 
Peter Pound-text, Master Nehemiah Holdenongh, and other lights of the 
Covenant. Seott was no friend to cant under any form. But, whatever were 


his specnlative opinions, in practice his heart overflowed with that charity” 


which is the life-spring of our religion ; and whenever he takes cecasion to 
allude to the subject directly he testifies a deep reverence for the truths of 
revelation, as well as for its Divine original, 

Whatever estimate be formed of Scott's moral qualities, his intellectual were 
of @ kind which well entitled him to the epithet couferred on Lope de Vexa, 
“inonstreo de natnraleza” (a miracle of nature). His mind searcely seeme 
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to be subjected to the same laws that control the yest of his species. Tis 
Jnemory, as is usual, was the first of the powers fully developed, While an 
urchin at school, he could repeat whole cantos, he says, of Ossian and of 
Spenser, In viper years we are constantly meeting with similar feats ef his 
achievement. ‘Thus, ou one occasion he repeated the whole of a poem in some 
penny magazine, incidentally alluded to, hich he had not seen since he was a 
school-boy. On another, when the Ettrick Shepherd was trying ineflectually 
to fish up from his own recollections some ceraps of a ballad he had himself 
manufactured years before, Scott called to him, “Take vour pencil, Jenmy, 
and I will tell it to you, word for word;” and he accordingly die so. But it is 
needless to multiply examples of feats so startling as to ‘Took almost like the 
tricks of a conjurer. 

What is most extraordinary is, that while he acquired with such facility that 
the hare perusal, or the repetition of a thing once to him, was sufticient, he yet 
retained it with the vreatest pertinacity, Other men’s memories are so mich 
jostled in the rengh and tumble of life that most of the facts get sifted out 
nearly as fast as they are put in; so that weare in the same dilemma with 
those unlucky daughters of Danaus, of schoal-hoy memory, obliged to spend 
the greater part of the time in replenishing. But Seott’s memory seemed to 
he hermetically sealed, sutleriny nothing once fairly in to Jeak out again, 
This was of immense service to him when he took up the business of author- 
ship, as his whole multifarious stock of facts, whether from books or observa- 
tion, became, in truth, his stock in trade, ready furnished to his hands, This 
may explain in part—though it is not less marvellous—the cause of his rapid 
execution of works often replete with rare and eurions information. The 
labour, the preparation, had been already completed. His whole life had been 
a business of preparation. When he ventured, as in the ease of * Rokeby” 
aud of “Quentin Durward,” on ground with which he had not been familiar, 
we see how industriously he set about new acquisitions, 

In most of the prodigies of memory which we have ever known, the over- 
growth of that txculty seems to have been attained at the expense of all the 
others; but in Scott the directly opposite power of the imagination, the 
inventive power, was equally strongly developed, and at the same early age ; 
for we find him renowned for story-craft while at school, How many a de- 
lightful fiction, warm with the flush of ingenuous youth, did he not throw 
away on the ears of thoughtless childhood, which, had they been duly regis 
ae night now have amused chiklren of a larger growth? We have seen 
Seott’s genius in its pre and its decay, The frolic graces of childhood are 
alone wanting. 

The facility with which he threw his ideas into langnage was also remarked 
very early. ‘One of his first ballads, and a long one, wits dashed off at the 
dinner-table. His “Lay” was written at the rate of a canto a week. 
“Waverley,” or, rather, the last two volumes of it, cost the evenings of a 
summer month. Who that has ever read the account can forget the move- 
ments of that mysterious hand, as described by the two students from the 
window of a neighbouring attic, throwing off sheet after sheet, with untiring 
rapidity, of the pages destined to immortality ? Scott speaks pleasantly enough 
of this marvellous facility in a letter to his friend Morritt : * When once I set 
my per to the paper, it will walk fast enough. Tam sometimes tempted to 
leave it alone, nud see whether it will not write as well without the assistance 
of ny heel as with it. A hopeful prospect for the reader. 

AS to the time and place of composition, he appears to have been nearly 
indifferent, He possessed entire power vi abstraction, aud it mattered little 
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whether he were nailed to his clerk’s desk, under the drowsy eloquence of some 
long-winded barrister, or dashing his horse into the surf on Portobello sands, 
or rattling in a post-chaise, or amid the hum of guests in his overflowing hails 
at Abbotsford,—it mattered not ; the same well-adjusted little packet, “ nicely 
corded and sealed,” was sure to be ready, at the regular time, for the Edin- 
Lureh mail, His own account of his composition to a friend, who asked when 
he found time for it, is striking enough, “Oh,” said Seott, “1 lie simrering 
over things for an hour or so before | get up, and there’s the time I am dress- 
ing to overhaul my hali-sleeping, half-waking projet de ehapitre ; aud when I 
get the paper before me, it commonly runs off pretty easily. Besides, 1 often 
take a doze in the plantations, and while Tou imarks out a dike or a drain as 
I have directed, one’s fancy may be running its ain riggs in some other 
world,” Never did this sort of simmering produce such a splendid bill of fare. 

The quality of the material, under such circumstances, is,in truth, the great 
miracle of the whole. The execution of so much work, as a mere feat of pen- 
nitnship, would undoubtedly be very extraordinary, but, as a mere scrivener’s 
uiiracle, would be hardly worth recording. It is a sort of miracle that is every 
day performing under our own eyes, as it were, by Messrs. James, Bulwer, 
and Co., who, in all the various staples of “comedy, history, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral,” ete., supply their own market, aud ours too, with all that 
ean be wanted. In Spain, and in Italy also, we may find abundance of iz- 
proveisator’ aid tiprovelsatric?, who perform miracles of the same sort, in 
verse too, in languages whose vowel terminations make it very easy for the 
thoughts to tamble ito rhyme without any malice prepense. Sir Stamford 
Ratiles, in his account of Java, tells us of a splendid avenue of trees before his 
house, which in the course of a year shot up to the height of forty feet. But 
who shall compare the brief, transitory splendours of a fungous vegetation 
with the mighty nwnarch of the forest, sending his roots deep into the heart of 
the earth, and his twanches, anid storia: and sunshine, to the heavens’ And 
is not the latter the true enblem of Scott? For who ean doubt that his prose 
creations, at least, will gather strength with time, living on through succeed- 
ing generations, even when the language in which they are written, like those 
of Greece and Romie, shall cease to be a living language? 

The only writer deserving, in these respects, to be named with Seott, 1s Lope 
de Vega, who in his own day held as high a rank in the repnblic of letters as 
our great contemporary. ‘lhe beautifnl dramas which he threw off for the 
entertainment of the capital, and whose suecess drove Cervantes from the 
stage, outstripped the abilities of an amanuensis to copy. His intimate frientl 
Montalvan, one of the most popular and prolitie authors of the time, tells us 
that he undertook with Lope once to supply the theatre with a comedy—in 
verse, and in three acts, as the Spanish pe Be usually were—at a very short 
notice. In order to get through his half as soon as his partner, he rose by two 
in the morning, and at eleven had completed it; an extraordinary feat, 
certainly, since a play extended to between thirty and forty pages, of a 
hundred lines cach. Walking into the garden, he found his brother-poet 
pruning au orange-tree. “Well, how do you get on?” said Montalvan. 
“Very well,” answered Lope, “I rose betimnes—at five—and, after I had 
got through, eat my breakfast: since which I have written a letter of fifty 
ees and watered the whole of the garden, which has tired me a good 
deal.” 

Buta little arithmetic will best show the comparative fertility of Scott and 
Lope de Vega. It is so germane to the present matter that we shall make no 
anology for transeribing here some computations from our last July number : 


o, 
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and as few of our readers, we suspect, have the air-tight memory of Sir Walter, 
we doubt not that enough of it has escaped them hy this time to excuse us 
from equipping it with one of those “cocked hats and walking-sticks” with 
which he turbished up an old story, 

“Tt is impossible to state the resnlis of Lope de Vega’s labours in any form 
that will not powerfully strike the imagination. Thus, he has left twenty-one 
million three hundred thousand verses in print, besides a mass of macuseript. 
He furnished the theatre, according to the statement of bis most intimate 
friend Moutalvan, with eighteen hundred yegular plays and fonr hundred 
autos, or religious dramas,—all acted. He composed, according to his own 
statement, more than one hundred comedies in the almost ineredible space of 
twenty-four hours each; and a comedy averaged between two and three 
thousand verses, great part of them rhymed, and interspersed with sonnets 
and other more clifticult forins of versification. He lived seventy-two years ; 
and, supposing him to have employed fifty of that period in composition, 
iboagk he filled a variety of engrossing yoeations during that time, he must 
nave averaged a play a week, to say nothing of twenty-one volnmes, quarto, 
of miscellaneous works, including five epics, written in his leisure moments, 
and all now in print! 

“The only achievements we can recall in literary history bearing any re- 
semblance to, though falling far short of this, are those of our illustrious con- 
temporary Sir Walter Scott, ‘Ihe complete edition of his works, recently 
alvertised by Murray, with the edition of two volumes of which Murray has 
not the copyright, probably contains ninety volumes, small octavo, [To these 
should faeeer he added a large supply of matter for the Edinburgh Annual 
Register, as well as other anonymous contributions.| Of these, forty-eight 
volumes of novels, and twenty-one of history and biography, were produced 
hetween 1814 and 1831, or in seventeen years. ‘These wonld give an average 
of four volumes a year, or one for every three months during the whole of that 
period ; to which must be added twenty-one volurics of poetry and prose, 
previously published, ‘The mere mechanical execution of so much work, both 
in his case aud Lope de Vega’s, would seem to be scarce possible in the limits 
assimned. Scott, too, was as variously occupied in other ways as his Spanish 
rival, and probably, from the social hospitality of his life, spent a much larger 
portion of his time in no literary ocenpation at all.” 

Of all the wonderful dramatie creations of Lope de Vega’s genius, what now 
remains? Two or three plays only keep apna of the stage, and few, 
very few, are still read with pleasure in the closet. ‘They have never heen 
collected into a uniform edition, and are now met with in scattered sheets 
only on the shelves of some mousing bookseller, or collected in mniscellaneous 
parcels in the libraries of the eurions, : : 

Scott, with all his facility of execution, had none of that pitiable affectation 
sometimes found in men of genius, who think that the possession of this qyuiatlity 
may dispense with regular, methodical habits of study. He was most econonn- 
cal of time. Te did not, like Voltaire, speak of it as “a terrible thing that so 
much time should be wasted in talking,” He was too little of a pedint, aud 
far too benevolent, not to feel that there ave other objects worth living for 
than mere literary fame ; bnt he grudged the waste of time on merely frivolous 
and heartless objects. ‘As for dressing when we are quite alone,” he re- 
marked one day to Mr. Gillies, whom he had taken home with him to a family 
dinner, “it is out of the question. Life is not long enongh for such fidd!e- 
faddle.” In the early part of his life he worked late at night, but subsequentty, 
from a conviction of the superior healthiness of early rising, as well as the 
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desire to secure, at all hazards a portion of the day for literary labour, he rose 
at five the year round ; no small effort, as any one will admit who has SEEN 
the pain and ditheulty which a regular bird o night finds in reconciling his 
eyes to daylight. Ile was sernpulously exact, moreover, in the distribution of 
his hours, In one of his letters to his friend Terry. the player, replete, a3 
usual, with advice that seems to flow equally irom the head and the heart, he 
sexys, ut veference to the practice of dawdling away one’s time, “A habit of 
the mind it is which is very apt to beset men of intellect and talent, especially 
when theit time is not regularly filled up, but left to their own arrangement. 
But it is like the ivy round the oak, and ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, 
the power of manly and necessary exertion. I iust love a man so well, to 
whotm I offer such a word of advice, that I will not apologize for it, but expect 
tu hear you are become ae regular aaa Dutch clock,—hours, quarters, minutes, 
al marked avd appropriated.” With the same emphasis he inculeates the 
like habits on his son. Lf any man might dispense with them, it was surely 
Scott. But he knew that without them the greatest powers of mind will run 
to waste, and water but the desert. 

Some of the literary opinions of Scott are singular, considering, too, the 
position he ceeupied in the world of letters. “ I promise you,” he says, in an 
epistic to an old friend, “ny oaks wil] outlast my laurels: and 1 piygue myself 
more on my compositions for manure than on any other compositions to which 
I was ever accessary.” This may seem fadinage ; but he repeatedly, both in 
writing and conversation, places literature, as a profession, below ather in- 
tellecttal professions, aud especially the military. The Duke of Wellington, 
the representative of the last, seems to have drawn from hint a very extra- 
ordinary degree of deference, which we cannot but think smacks a little of 
that strong relish for gunpowder which he avows in himself. 

Tt is not very easy to see on what this low estimate of literature rested, As 
2. profession, it has toe little in common with more active ones to atiord much 
svound for renning a parallel. The soldier has to do with externals ; and his 
contests and triumphs are over matter in its various forms, whether of man or 
material nature. The poet deals with the bodiless forms of air, of fancy lighter 
than air, His business is contemplative; the other’s is active, and depends 
for its success on strong moral energy and presence of mind. Te must, indeed, 
have genins of the highest order to effect his own combinations, anticipate the 
movelments of his enemy, and dart with eagle eye on his vulnerable point. 
But who shall say that this practical genius, if we may so term it, is to rank 
higher in the scale than the creative power of the poet, the spark from the 
mind of divinity itself ? 

The orator might seem to afford better ground for comparison, since, though 
his theatre of action is abroad, he may be said to work with nmch the same 
tools as the writer, Yet how much of his success depends on qualities other 
than intellectual!“ Action,” said the father of eloquence, “ action, action, are 
the three most essential things to an orator.” How much depends on the look, 
the gesture, the magica) tones of voice, modulated to the passions he has 
stirred, and how much on the contagious sympathies of the audiences itself 
which drown everything like criticism in the overwhelming tide of emotion i 
Jé any one would know how nich, let him, after patiently standing : 

“till bis feet throb 
And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots bursting with Leroi¢ rage,” 
read the same speech in the columns of @ morning newspaper or in the well- 
concocted report of the onttor himself. The productions of the writer are 
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subjected to a fiercer ordeal, He has no excited syaupathies of numbers to 
hurry his readers along over his blunders, He is seauned in the calm silence 
of the closet. Every flower of fancy seems here to wither under the rude 
breath of criticism ; every link in the chain of argument is subjected to the 
touch of prving scrutiny, and if there be the least flaw in it it is sure to be 
detected. here is no tribunal so stern as the secret tribunal of a man’s own 
closet, far removed from all the sympathetic impulses of humanity. Surely 
there is no form in which dvéedlect can be exhibited to the world so completely 
stripped of all adventitious aids as the form of written composition, But, says 
the practical man, let us estimate things ly their utility. “You talk of the 
poems of Homer,” said a mathematician, “ but, after all, what do they prove?” 
A question which involves an answer somewhat too voluminous for the tail of 
an article. But if the poems of Ilomer were, as Heeren asserts, the principal 
bond which held the Grocian states together aud gave thema ania iecling, 
they “prove” more than all the arithmeticians of Greece—and there were 
many cunning’ ones in it—ever proved. The results of military skill are indeed 
obvious. The soldier, by a single vietory, ewarges the limits of au empire ; 
he may lo more,—ie may achieve the liberties of a nation, or roll back the 
tide of barbarism ready to overwhelm them, Wellington was placed in such a 
position, and nobly did he do his werk ; ov, rather, he was placed at the head 
of such a gigantic moral and physical apparatus as enabled him to do it, With 
his own unassisted strength, of course, he could have done nothing, But it is 
on his own solitary resources that the great writer is to rely, And yet who 
shall say that the trimmphs of Wellington have been greater than those of 
Seott, whose works are familiar as household words to every fireside in his own 
land, from the castle to the cottage,—have crossed oceans and deserts, and, 
with healing on their wings, found their way to the remotest regions —have 
helped to form the character, until his own mind may be said to be incor- 
porated into those of hundrer's of thousands of his fellow-men? Who is there 
that has not, at some time oi other, felt the heaviness of his heart lightened, 
his pains mitigated, and his Lright moments of life made still brighter hy the 
magical touches of his genius? And shall we speak of his victories as less real, 
less serviceable to hnmanity, less truly glorious than those of the greatest 
captain of his day? The triumphs of the warrior are bounded by the narrow 
theatre of his own age; but these of a Seott or a Shakspeare will be renewed 
with greater and greater Instre in ages yet unborn, when the victorious chief- 
tain shall he forgotten, or shall live only in the song of the minstrel and the 
xe of the chronicler. 7 

t, after all, this sort of parallel is not very gracious nor very philosophical, 
and, to say truth, is somewhat foolish. We live been drawn into it hy the 
not random, but very deliberate and, in onr poor judgment, very disparaging 
estimate by Scott of his own vocation ; and, as we have taken the trouble to 
write it, our readers will excuse us from blotting if ont. There is too little 
ground for the respective parties to stand pn for a parallel. As te the pedantic 
cui bono standard, it is impossible to tell the final issues of a single act ; how 
can we then hope to those of a conrse of action’ As for the honour of 
different vocations, there never Wasa truer sentence than the stale one of Pope, 
—stale now, because it is so true,— 

© Act well your part—there all the honour lies.” 


And it is the just boast of our own country that in no civilized nation is the 
force of this philanthropic maxim so nobly illustrated as in ours,—thauks ta 
our glorious institntions. 
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A wreat cause, probably, of Scott's low estimate of letters was the org 
with which he wrote, What costs us little we are apt to prize little. If 
diamonds were as common as pebbles, and wold-iust as any other, who would 
stoop to gather them? It was the prostitution of his muse, by-the-by, for this 
same gold-dust, which brought a sharp rebuke on the poet from Lord Byron, 
in his “ English Bards :” 

“For this we spurn Apollo's venal son ;" 


a coarse cnt, and the imputation about as true as most satire,—that is, not 
true at all. This was indited in his lordship’s earlier days, when he most 
chivalrously disclaimed all purpose of bartering his rhyiues for gold. He lived 
long enough, however, to weigh his literary wares in the same money-balance 
iisaal by more vulgar mannfacturers; and, in truth, it would be ridiculons if 
the produce of the brain should not bring its price in this form as well as any 
other. There is little danger, we imagine, of finding too much gold in the 
bowels of Parnassus. 

Seott took a more sensible view of things. Th a letter to Ellis, written soon 
after the publication of “The Minstrelsy,* he observes, “ People may say this 
aud that of the pleasure of fame, or of profit, as a motive of writing; L think 
the only pleasure is in the actual exertion and research, and I would no more 
write on any other terms than I would hunt merely to dine upon hare soup. 
At the same time, if credit and profit came unlooked for, I would no more 
quarrel with them than with the soup.” Even this declaration was somewhat 
more magnaninions than was warranted by his subsequent conduct. The 
truth is, he soon found out, especially after the Waverley vein had opened, 
that he had hit on a gold-mine. ‘The prodigious returns he got gave the 
whole thing the aspect of a speculution, Every new work was an adventure, 
aud the proceeds naturally sugyested the indulgence of the most extravagant 
schemes of expense, Which, in their turn, stimulated him to fresh efforts. In 
this way the “profits” became, whatever they might have heen once, a prin- 
cipal incentive to, as they were the recompense of, exertions, His pode 
were cash articles, and were estimated by him more on the Tudibrastie rule 
of “the real worth of a thing” than by any fanciful standard of fame. Tle 
howed with deference to the judgment of the booksellers, and trimmed his 
sails dexterously as the “aura popularis” shifted. “Lf it’s na weil bobbit,” he - 
Writes to his printer, on turning out a less lucky novel, “we'll hobbit again.” 
Tlis muse was of that school who seek the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, We can aardly imagine him invoking her like Milton : 

"Still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, hough few.” 
Siill less ean we imagine him, like the blind old bard, feeding his soul with 
visions of posthumous glory, and spinning out epics for five pounds apiece. 

It is singnlar that Seott, although he set as high a money value on his pro- 
ductions as the most enthusiastic of the “trade” could have done, in a literar 
view should have held them so cheap, “Whatever others may be,” he said, 
“Thave never been a partisan of my own poetry; as John Wilkes declared 
that, ‘in the height of his success, he had himself never been a Wilkite.’” 
Cousidering the poet's Popularity, this was but an indiflerent compliment to 
the taste of his age. With all this disparagement of his own productions 
however, Scott was not insensible to criticism, He says somewhere that, “i 
he had been conscious of a single vulnerable point in himself, he would not 
have taken up the business of writing :” bnt on another oceasion he writes, 
“LT make it a rnle never to read the attacks made upon me:” and Captain 
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Hall remiarks, “‘ He never reads the criticisms on lis books ; this I know from 
the most nnqnestionable authority. Praise, he says, gives him no pleasure, 
and censure annoys him.” Madame de Gratligny says, also, of Voltaire, 
“that he was altogether indifferent to praise, but the least word trom his 
enemies drove him crazy.” Yet both these authors banqueted on the sweets 
of panegyric as much as any who ever lived. They were in the condition 
of an epicure whose palate has lost its relish for the dainty fare in which it has 
been so long revelling, without hecoming less sensible to the annuyances of 
sharper and coarser tiayours. It may afford some consolation to lumble 
me hoerity, to the less fortunate votaries of the muse, that those who have 
reached the stmmit of Parnassus are not mneh more contented with their con- 
dition than those who are serambling among the bushes at the bottom of the 
mountain, The fact seems to be, as Scott himself intimates more than once, 
that the joy is in the chase, whether in the prose or the poetry of life. 

But it is high time to terminate our Incubrations, which, however impertect 
and unsatisfactory, have already run to a length that must trespass on the 
patience of the reader. We rise from the perusal of these delightful volumes 
with the samme sort of melancholy feeling with which we wake from a pleasant 
dream. The concluding volume, of which such ominons presage is given in the 
last sentence of the fifth, has not yet reached us; but we know enough to 
anticipate the sad Hecorig hd ore it is to unfold of the drama. In those which 
we have seen, we have beheld a snecession of interesting characters cone 
upon the scene and pass away to their long home. “Bright eyes now closed 
in dust, gay voices for ever silenced,” seem to haunt us, too, as we write. The 
imagination reverts to Albotsford,-—the vomantie and once brilliant Abbots- 
ford—the magical ereation of Aés hands. We see its halls radiant with the 
hospitality of his benevolent heart ; thronged with pilgrins from every land, 
assembled to pay homage at the shrine of genius: echoing to the blithe 
music of those festal holidays when young and old met to renew the usages af 
the goorl old times. 

“ These were {4 charms, but all these vlayms are tled.” 


Its courts are desolate, or trodden only by the foot of the stranger. The 
stranger sits under the shadows of the trees which his hand planted, ‘The 
spell of the enchanter is dissolved ; his wand is broken; and the mighty 


iminstrel hitnself now sleeps in the bosom of the peaceful scenes embellished by 
his taste, and which his genius has made immortal. 


CHATEAUBRIAND'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
(October, 1859.) 


Tuere are few topics of greater attraction, or, when properly treated, of 
higher importance, than literary Instory. For what is it but a faithful re- 
wister of the successive steps by whieh & nation has advanced in the career of 

‘ ‘ Enclish Literatnre: with | Men, and Revolutions. By the Viseonnt de 
akan bs the Spirit of the Times, Chateaubriand.” 2 vols, Svo. Londov, 1846 
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civilization { Civil history records the crimes and the follies, the Pap aire 
discaveries, and triumphs, it may be, of humanity. But to what do all these 
tend, or of whit moment are they in the eye of the philosopher, except as they 
accelerate or retard the march of civilization? The history of literature is the 
history of the human mind. It is, as compared with other histories, the 
intellectual as distinguished from the material,—the informing spirit, as com- 
pared with the outward and visible. : j 

When such a view of the mental progress of a people is combined with 
individnal biography, we have ail the materials for the deepest and most 
varied interest. The life of the man of letters is not always circumscribed by 
the walls of a cloister, and was not, even in those days when the eloister was 
the tamiliay abode of science. The history of Dante and of Petrarch is the 
best commentary on that of their age. In later times, the man of letters has 
taken part in all the principal concerns of public and social life, But, even 
when the story is to derive its interest from personal character, what a store 
of entertainment is supplied by the eccentricities of genius,—the joys and 
sorrows, not visible to vulgar eves, but which agitate his finer sensibilities as 
powerfully as the greatest shocks of worldly fortune would a hardier and less 
Visionary temper! What deeper interest can romance afford than is to be 
gathered from the melancholy story of Petrarch, Tasso, Alfieri, Roussean, 
Byron, Burns, and a crowd of familiar names, whose genius seems to have 
been given them only to sharpen their sensibility to suflering? What matter 
ii their sufferings were, for the most part, of the imagination? They were not 
the Jess real to ‘Aen. They lived in a world of imagination, and, by the gift 
of genius, wifortuuate to its proprietor, have known how, in the language of 
one of the most unfortunate, to make madness beautiful ?in the eyes af others. 

But, notwithstanding the interest amd inportance of literary history, it has 
hitherto received but little attention from English writers. No complete survey 
of the treasures of our native tongue has heen yet produced, or even attempted. 
The earlier periods of the poetical development of the nation have been well 
illustrated by various antiquaries, Warton has brouglit the history of peetry 
down to the season of its first vigorous expansion,—the age of Elizabeth. But 
he did not penetrate beyond the magniticent vestibule of the temple. Dr. 
Johuson’s * Lives of the Poets” have done much to supply the deficiency in 
this department. But much more remains to be done to afford the student 
anything like a complete view of the progress of poetry in England. Johnson's 
work, as every one knows, is conducted on the most capricious and irregular 
plan. The biographies were dictated hy the choice of the bookseller. Some 
of the most memorable names in British literature are omitted to make wa 
for « host of minor luminaries, whose dim radiance, unassisted by the critic's 
magnifying lens, would never have penetrated to posterity. The same irregn- 
lavity is visible in the proportion he has assigned to each of his subjects; the 
poe pal figures, or what should have been such, being often thrown into the 

wckeronud to make rao for some subordinate person whose story was thought 
to have more interest, 

Besides these defects of plan, the critic was certainly deficient in sensibility 
{o the more delicate, the minor beauties of poetic sentiment, He analyzes 
verse in the cold-blooded spirit of a chemist, until all the aroma which consti- 
tuted its principal eharm escapes in the decomposition. By this kind of 
process, some of the finest fancies of the Muse, the lofty dithyrambies of 
(arty, the ethereal effusions of Collins, and oi Milton too, are rendered suffi- 
ciently vapid, In this sort of criticism, all the effect that relics on inpressions 
goes for nothing. Ideas are alone taken into the account, and all is weighed 
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in the same hard, matter-of-fact scales, of common sense, like sp much solid 

rose, What a sorry figure would Byron’s Muse make subjected to snch an 
ordeal! ‘Che doctor's taste in composition, to judge from his own style, was 
not of the highest order. It was a style, indeed, vf extraordinary power, 
suited to the expression of his original thinking, bold, vigorous, and viowing 
with all the lustre of pointed antithesis, But the brilliancy is cold, and the 
ornaments are much too florid and overcharged for a wraceful effect, When to 
these minor blemishes we add the grayer one of an obliquity of judgment, pro- 
duced hy inveterate political and religions prejudice, which has thrown a shadow 
over some of the brightest characters subjected to his pencil, we have summed 
up a fair amount of critical deficiencies. With all this, there is no one of the 
works ot this great and good man in which he has displayed more of the 
strength of his mighty intellect, shown a move pure and masculine morality, 
more sound principles of criticism in the abstract, more acute delineation of 
character, and more gorgeous splendour of diction. His defects, however, such 
as they are, must prevent his maintaining with posterity that undisputed 
dictatorship in criticism which was conceded to him in his own day. We 
mnst do justice te his errors as well as to his excellences, in order that we 
may do justize to the characters which have come under his censure. And we 
must admit that his work, however admirable as a gallery of splendid portraits, 
is inadequate to convey anything like a complete or impartial view ot English 


try. 
eeThe English have made but slender contributions to the history of foreign 
literatures. The most important, probably, are Roscoe's works, in which 
literary criticism, though but a subordinate feature, is the most valuable part 
of the composition. As to anything like a general survey of this depart- 
ment, they are wholly deficient. ‘The deficiency, indeed, is likely to he supplied, 
to a certain extent, by the work of Mr. Talla, now in progress of publication, 
the first volume of which—the only one which has yet issued from the press 
gives evidence of the same curious erudition, acuteness, honest impartiality, and 

nergy of diction which distinguish the other writings of this eminent scholar. 

ut the extent ot his work, limited to four volumes, precludes anything niore 
than a survey of the most prominent features of the vast subject he has 
undertaken. 

The Continental vations, under serious discouragements, too, have been 
much more active than the British in this field, The Spaniards can boast 
a general history of letters, extending to more than twenty volumes in length, 
and compiled with suflicient impartiality. The Ttalians have several such. 
Yet these are the lands of the Inquisition, where reason is hoolwinked aad 
the honest utterance of opinion has been recompensed by persecution, exile, 
and the stake. How can such a people estimate the character of compositions 
which, produced under happier institutions, are instinet with the spirit of 
freedom! How can they make allowance for the manifold eccentricities of 
a literature where thouzht is allowed to expatiate in all the independence 
of individual caprice? How can they possibly, trained to pay such nice 
deference to outward finish and mere verbal elegance, have any sympathy 
with the rough and homely beauties which emanate from the people and are 
addressed ta the people ! jth 

The French, nurtured under freer forms of goverment, have coutrived to 
come under a system of literary laws scarcely Jess severe. | Their first great 
dramatic production gave rise to a scheme of eritical legislation which has 
continued ever since to press on the genius of the nation in all the higher 
walks of poetic art. Amid all the mutations of state, the tone of criticism 
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has retained essentially the sume to the present century, when, indeed, the 
boiling passinus and higher exvitements of a revolutionary age have made 
the classic models on which their literature was cast appear somewhat too 
frigid, al a warmer colouring has been sought by an infusion of English 
sentiment, But this mixture, or rather confusion, of styles, neither French 
nor English, seems to rest on no settled principles, and is, probably, too alien 
to the genins of the people to continue permanent. ‘ 

The French, forning themselves early ou a foreign and antiyue madel, 
were necessarily driven to rales, as a substitute for those natural promptings 
which have directed the course of other modern nations in the career of 
letters. Such rules, of conrse, while assimilating them to antiquity, drew 
them aside from sympathy with their own coutemporavies. How can they, 
thus formed on an artificial system, enter into the spirit of other literatures 
so uncongenial with their own ! 

That the French continned subject to such a system, with little change to 
the present age, is evinced by the example of Voltaire, a writer whose lawless 
ridicule, 

‘ike the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone,” 


but whose revolutionary spirit made no serious changes in the principles of 
the national criticism, Lideed, his commentaries on Corneille furnish evi- 
deuce of a willingness to contvact still closer the range of the poet, and to 
define more accurately the laws by which his movements were to he controlled, 
Voltaive’s history atiords an eviclence of the truth of the Horatian maxim, 
*“natirane évpeltes,” ete. In his younger days le passed some time, as is 
well known, in England, and contracted there a certain relish for the strange 
models which came under his observation, On his return he made many 
attempts to introduce the foreign school with which he had become acquainted 
to his own countrymen. His vanity was gratified by detecting the latent 
beauties of his barbarian neighbours and by being the first to point them out 
to his countrymen. It associated him with names venerated on the other 
side of the Channel), and at home transferred a part of their glory to himseif, 
Indeed, he was not backward in transferring as much as he could of it, by 
borrowing on his own account, where he could venture, menshus plenis, and 
with very little acknowledgment. The French at length beeame so far recon- 
ejled to the monstrosities of their neighbours that a regular translation of 
Shakspeare, the lord of the British Pandemonium, was executed by Letour- 
neur, a scholar of no great merit ; but the work was well received. Voltaire, 
the veteran, in his solitude of Ferney, was roused, by the applause bestowed 
on the English poet in his Parisian costume, to a sense of his own impruadence. 
He savy, in imagination, the altars which had been raised to him, as well as 
to the other master-spirits of the national drama, in a fair way to be over- 
turned in order to make room for an idol of his own importation. “Have 
yen seen,” he writes, speaking of Letourneur’s version, “his abominable trash? 
Will you endure the atlront put upon Franee by it’ There are no epithets 
bal enough, nor fool’s-caps, nor pillories enough in all France for such a. 
scoundrel. The blood tingles in my old veins in speaking of him, What is 
the most dreadful part of the affair is, the monster has his party in Frauce; 
aud, to add to my shame and consternation, it was T who first sounded the 
praises of this Siuekspeare—l who first showed the pearls, picked here and 
there, from his overgrown dung-heap. Little did T anticipate that I was 
helping to trample under foot, at some future day, the laurels of Racine and 
Corneille to adorn the brows of a barbarous player,—this dronkard of a 
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Shakspeare.” Not content with this expectoration of lis hile, the old poet 
transmitted a formal letter of remonstrance to D’Alembert, which was read 
publicly, as designed, at a regular seznce of the Academy, The document, 
after expatiating at length on the blunders, vulgarities, wid indecencies of 
the English bard, concludes with this appeal to the critical body he was 
ivldressing: “ Paint to yourselves, gentlemen, Louis the Fourteenth in his 
gallery at Versailles, surrounded hy his brilliant court: a tatterdemalion 
advances, covered with rags, and proposes to the assembly to abandon the 
tragedies of Racine for a imountebank, ful of grimaces, with nothing but 
a lueky hit, now and then, to redeem them.” 

Ata later period, Ducis, the successor of Voltaire, if we remember right, in 
the Academy, a writer of far superior merit to Letournenur, did the British 
bard into much better French than his predecessor ; though Ducis, as he takes 
care to acquaint us, “did his best to efface those startling iinpressions of 
horror which would have danmed his wuthor in the polished theatres of 
Paris!” Voltaire need not have taken the affair so much to heart. Shak- 
speare, reduced within the compass, as much as possible, of the rules, with all 
his eccentricities and peculiarities —all that niule him English, in faet— 
smoother away, may be tolerated, and to a certain extent countenanced, in 
the “ polished theatres of Paris.” But this is not 


* Shakspeare, Nature's child, 
Warbiing bis native weod-notes wild." 


The Germans are just the antipodes of their French neighbours. Coming 
late on the arena of modern literature, they would seem to be partienlarly 
qualified for excelling in criticism by the variety of styles and models for their 
study supplied by other nations, They have, accordingly, done wonders in 
this department, and have extended their critical wand over the remotest 
regions, dispelling the mists of oll prejudice, and throwing the light of learn- 
ing on what before was dark sud inexplicable. ‘They certainly are entitled to 
the credit of a singularly cosmopolitan power of divesting themselves of local 
aud national prejudice, No nation has done so much to lay the fonndations 
of that reconciling spirit of criticism which, instead of condemning a difference 
oi taste in different nations as 2 departure from it, seeks to explain such dis- 
crepancies by the peenliar circumstances of the nation, and thus from the ele- 
ments of discord, as it were, to build up a nniversal and harmonious system. 
The exclusive and unfavonrable views entertained hy some of their later erities 
respecting the French literature, indeed, into which they have been urged, no 
doult, by a desive to counteract the servile deference shown to that literature 
by their countrymen of the preceding age, forms an important exception to 
their usual eandon aul 

As general critics, however, the Germans are open to grave objections. The 
very circumstances of their situation, so favourable, as we have said, to the 
forination of a liberal criticism, have encouraged the taste for theories and for 
system-Luilding, always nnpropitions to truth, Whoever browches a theory 
has a hard battle to fight with conscience. If the theory cannot conform to 
the facts, so much the worse for the facts, as some wag has said; they must, 
at all events, conform to the theory, The Germans have put together hypo- 
theses with the facility with which children construct card honses, and many 
of them bid fair to last as long. They show more industry in accumulating 
materials than taste or diseretion in their arrangement, They carry their 
fantastic imagination beyond the legitimate province of the muse into the 
sober fields of criticism. ‘Their philosophical systems, curiously and elaborately 
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devised, with much ancient Jore and solemn imaginings, may remind one of 
some of those venerable Euglish cathedrals where tle magnihcent and myste- 
rions Gothic is blended with the clumsy Saxon. The ettect, on the whole, is 
grand, but grotesque withal. vie : : 

‘The Germans ave too often sadly wanting in discretion, or, in vulgar par- 
lance, taste. They ave perpetually overleaping the modesty of nature, They 
ave possessed by a cold-blooded enthusiasm, if we may say s0,—since it seems 
to come rather from the head than the heart,—which spurs them on over the 
plainest barriers of common sense, until even the right becomes the SEE: A 
striking example of these defects is furnished hy the dramatic critic Schlegel, 
whose ® Lectures” are, or may be, faiiliar to every reader, since they have 
been reprinted in the English version in this country. No critic, not even a 
native, has threwn such a fload of light on the characteristics of the sweet 
bard of Avon, He has made himself so intimately acquainted with the peculiar 
circumstances of the poet's age and country that he has been enabled to 
speewate on his productions as those of a contemporary. In this way he has 
furnished a key to the iysteries of his composition, has reduced what seemed 
anomalous to system, and has supplied Shakspeare’s own countrymen with 
new arguments for vindicating the spontaneous suggestions of feeling on 
strictly philosophical principles. Not content with this important service, he, 
as usual, pushes his argument to extremes, vindicates obvious blemishes as 
necessary purts of a system, and calls on us to wdinire, in contradiction to the 
most ordinary principles of taste and conumon sense. Thus, for example, 
speaking of Shakspeave’s notorious blunders in geography and chronology, he 
cvolly tells us, “I undertake to prove that Shakspeare’s anachronisms are, for 
the most part, committed parposely and after great consideration.” In the 
sume vein, speaking of the poct’s villanous pane aud. quibbles, which, to his 
shame, or, rather, that of his age, so often bespangle with tawdry brilliancy 
the majestic robe of the Muse, he assures us that “the poet here probably, as 
everywhere else, has followed principles which will bear a strict examination.” 
But the intrepidity of criticism never went farther than in the conclusion of 
this same analysis, where he unhesitatingly assigns several a ead plays 
to Shakspeare, gravely informing us that the last three, “ Sir John Oldeastle,” 
* \ Yorkshire Tragedy,” and * Thomas Lord Cromwell,” of which the English 
crities speak with unreserved contempt, “are not only unquestionably Shak- 
speare’s, but, in his judgment, rank among the best and ripest of his works !” 
The old bard, could he raise his head from the tomb where none might disturb 
his bones, woukl exclaim, we imagine, “ Nor tel auailio f” 

It shows a tolerable degree of assurance in a eritic thus to dogmatize on 
hice qnestions of verbal resemblance which have so long batted the natives of 
the country, who, on such qnestions, obviously can be the only competent 
judges. It furnishes a striking example of the want of discretion noticeable 
in so many of the German scholars. With all these defects, however, it cannot 
he denied that they have widely extended the limits of rational eriticism, and, 
liy their copious stores of erndition, furnished the student with facilities for 
attaining the hest points of view for a comprehensive survey of both ancient 
and modern literature. . ‘ 

The English have had advantages, on the whole, greater than those of any 
other people for perfecting the science of general criticism, They have had no 
academies to bind the wing of genius to the earth by their thousand wire- 
draw subileties. No Inquisition has placed its }urning seal upon ned 

t 


and thrown its dark shadow over the recesses of the soul. They have enjo 
the inestimable privilege of thinking what they pleased, and of uttering wha 
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_they thought. Their minds, trained to independence, have had no accasion 
to shrink from encountering any topic, and have acquired a masculine conti- 
dence indispensable to a cali appreciation of the mighty and widely diversitied 

roductions of genius, as unfolded under the influences of as widely diversified 
institutions and national character. Their own literature, with’ chameleon- 
like delicacy, has reflected all the various aspects of the nation in the successive 
stages of its history. The rough, romantic beauties and gorgeous pageantry 
of the Elizabethan age, the stern, sublime enthnsiasin of the Commonwealth, 
the cold brilliancy of Queen Anne, and the tumultuous movements and ardent 
sensibilities of the present generation, all have been reflected, as in a mirror, 
in the current of English literature as it has flowed down through the lapse 
of ages, It is easy to understand what advantages this cultivation of all these 
different styles of composition at home must give the eritie in divesting him- 
self of narrow and local prejudice, and in appreciating the genius of foreign 
literatures, in cach of which some one or other of these different styles has 
found favour, To this must be added the advantages derived from the 
structure of the English language itself, which, compounded of the Teutonic 
and the Latin, offers facilities for a comprehension of other literatures not 
aflorded hy those languages, as the German and the Italian, for instance, 
almost exclusively deriverl from but one of them. 

With all this, the English, as we have remarked, have made fewer direct 
contributions to general Jiterary criticism than the Continental nations, uiless, 
indeed, we take into the account the periodical eritieism, which has covered 
the whole fiell with a light skirmishing, very unlike any systematic plan of 
operations, The good etleet of this suerilla warfare may well be doubted, 
Most of these critics for the nonee (and we certainly are competent judges on 
this point) come to their work with little previous preparation, Their atten. 
tion has been habitually called, for the nist part, in other directions, aud they 
throw off an accidental essay in the brief intervals of other oecupation. Tlence 
their views are necessarily often superticial, and sometimes contradictory, as 
a be seen from turning over the leaves of auy journal where literary topics are 
widely disenssed ; for, whatever consistency may he demanded in politics or 
religion, very free scope is offered, even in the same journal, to literary spect 
lation, Even when the article may have been the fruit of a mind ripened by 
study and meditation on congenial topies, it too often exhibits only the partial 
view suggested hy the particular and limited direction of the author's thoughts 
in this instance. Truth is not much served by this irregular process ; ant 
the general illumination indispensable to a full and fair survey of the whole 
ground ean never be supplied from suet scattered and capricious gleams thrown 
over it at random, ae dhe 

Another obstacle to a right result is founded in the very constitution of 
rveview-writing. Miscellaneons iu its range of topics, and addressed to a mis- 
cellaneous class of readers, its chief reliance for suecess in competition with 
the thousand novelties of the day is in the temporary interest it can excite. 
Instead of a conscientions disenssion and cautious examination of the matter 
in hand, we too often find an attempt to stimulate the popular appetite by 
piquant sallies of wit, by caustic sarcasm, or by a pert, dashing confidence, that 
cuts the knot it cannot readily unloase, Then, again, the spirit of A el 
criticism would seem to be littlefavorvable to perfect impartiality. The critic, 
shronded in his secret tribunal, too often demeans himself like a stern in- 
quisitor, Whose business is rather to convict than to examine. Criticism is 

irected to scent out blemishes instead of beauties. “ Judee damnatir cin 
jocens absolvitur” is the blooty motto of a well-known British periodical, 
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whieh, under this piratieal fag, has sent a broadside into many a gallant bark 
that deserved better at its hands. ; 

When we combine with all this the spirit of patriotism,-or, what passes for 
ench with nine-tenths of the world, the spirit of national vanity, we shall find 
sbundant motives fora deviation from a just, inpersat estimate of foreign 
literatures. And if we turn over the pages of the best-conducted English 
journals, we shall probably find ample evidence of the various causes we have 
enumerated, We shall find, amid abundance of shrewd and sarcastic observa- 
tion, smart skirmish of wit, aud clever autithesis, a very small infusion of 
sober, dispassionate criticism ; the criticism founded on patient study and on 
strictly philasophical principles ; the criticism on which one can safely rely as 
the eriterion of good taste, and whieh, however tame it may appear to the 
jaded appetite of the literary lounger, is the only one that will attract the eye 
of posterity. 

The work pamed at the head of our article will, we suspect, notwithstanding 
the anthor's brilliant reputation, never meet this same_eye of posterity, 
Though puevorting to he, in its main design, an Essay on English Literature, 
li is, in fact, & nuiltifarions compound of as wany ingredients as entered into 
the witehes’ caldron, to say nothing of a gallery of portraits of dead and 
living, amoung the latter of whom M. de Chateanbriand himself is not the least 
conspicugus. “IT haye treated of everything,” he says, truly enough, in his 
preface, ‘the Preseut, the Past, the Future.” The parts are put together in 
the most grotesque aud disorderly manner, with some striking coincidences, 
occasionally, of = ee es and situations, and some facts not familiar to every 
reader, The most unpleasant feature in the book is the doleful lamentation 
of the author aver the evil times on which he has fallen. He has, indeed, 
lived somewhat beyond his time, which was that of Charles the Tenth, of 
pints memory,—the good old time of apostolicals and absolutists, which will 
not be likely to revisit France again very soon. Indeed, our unfortunate 
author reminds one of some weather-beaten hnik which the tide has left high 
and dry on the strand, and whose signals of distress are little heeded by the 
rest of the convoy, which have trimmed their sails nore dexterously and sweep 
merrily on Lefore the breeze, The present work atfords glimpses, accasionally, 
of the anthor’s happier style, which has so often fascinated us in his earlier 
productions, On the whole, however, it will add little to his reputation, nor, 
probably, much subtract from it. When aman has sent forth a score or two 
of octaves into the world, aud as good as some of M. de Chateaubriand’s, he 
can bear up under a poor one now and then. This is not the first indifferent 
work laid at his door, and, as he promises to keep the field for some time 
longer, it will probably not be the last. 

We pass over the first half of the first volume, to come to the Retormation, 
the point of departure, as it were, for modern civilization, On author's 
views in relation to it, as we might anticipate, are not precisely those we 
should etertain. 

“In a religious point of view,” he says, “the Reformation is leading in- - 
‘sensibly to indiference, or the complete absence of faith: the reason is, that 
the independence of the mind terminates in two gulfs, doubt and incredulity. 

~ Gy a very natural reaction, the Reformation, at its birth, rekindled the 
dying fame of Catholic fanaticism. It may thns he regarded as the indirect 
cause of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the disturbances of the League, 
the assassination of Henry the Fourth, the murders in Ireland, and of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the dragonnades” !—Vol. i. p. 193. 

As to the tendency of the Reformation towards donbt and incredulity, we 
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know that free inquiry, continually presenting new views as the sphere of 
observation is salaueed may ttusettle old principles without establishing any 
fixed ones in their place, or, in other words, lead to skepticism ; but we doubt 
if this happens more frequently than under the opposite system, incnleated by 
tie Romish Chnreh, which, by precluding examination, excludes the only 
ground of rational belief, At all events, skepticism in the former case is mnch 
more remediable than in the latter; since the subject of it, by pursuing his 
inquiries, will, it is to be hoped, as truth is mighty, arrive at last at aright 
result; while the Romanist, inhibited from such inquiry, has no remedy. ‘The 
ingenious author of “ Doblado’s Letters from Spain” has painted iu the most 
aftecting colours the state of such a mind, which, declining to take its ereed at 
the bidding of another, is lost in a labyrinth of doubt without a clue to guide 
it. As to charging on the Reformation the various enornities with which the 
above extract concludes, the idea is certainly new. It is, in fact, making the 
Protestants guilty of their own persecution, aud Henry the Fourth of his own 
assassination ; quite an original view of the subject, which, as far as we know, 
has hitherto escaped the attention of historians. 

A few paves farther, and we find the following information respecting the 
state of Catholicism in our own country : 

* Maryland, a Catholic and very populous state, made common cause with 
the others, and wow irost of the Western States are Catholic, The pragress 
of this communion in the United States of America exceeds belief, There it 
has been invigorated in its evangelical aliment, popular liberty, while offer 
communions decline in profaund indifference.”"—Vol. i, p. 201. 

We were not aware of this state of things. We did indeed know that the 
Roman Chureh had increased much of late years, especially in the Valley of 
the Mississippi ; but so have other commmnions, as the Methodist and Baptist, 
for example, the latter of which comprehends tive times as many disciples as 
the Roman Catholic. As to the pops of the latter in the West, the 
whole number of Catholics in the Union does not amount, prohably, to three- 
fourths of the number of inhabitants in the single Western State of Ohio. 
The trath is, that ina country where there is no established or favoured sect, 
and where the clergy depend on voluntary contribution for their support, 
there must be constant efforts at proselytismm, and a mutation of rehgions 
opinion, according to the convictions, or fancied convictions, of the converts, 
What one denomination gains another Inses, till, roused in its turn hy its 
rival, new elforts are made to retrieve its position, and the equilibrium is 
restored. In the mean time, the population of the whole country goes forward 
with giant strides, aud each sect boasts, and boasts with trath, of the hourly 
augmentation of its nuubers, ‘Those of the Roman Catholics are swelled, 
moreover, by ws considerable addition from emigration, many of the poor 
foreigners, especially the Irish, being of that persuasion. Bui this is no 
ground of triumph, as it infers no increase to the sun of Catholicism, since 
what is thus gained in the New World is lost in the Old. 

Our author pronounces the Reformation hostile te the arts, poetry, eloquence, 
elegant literature, and even the spirit of military heroism. But hear his own 
words : ; 

“The Reformation, imbued with the spirit of its founder, declared itself 
hostile to the arts. It sacked tombs, churches, and monuments, and made in 
France and England heaps of ruins... .” 

“The beautiful in literature will be found to exist in a greater or less degree, 
in proportion as writers have approximated to the genius of the Roman 
Chureh. . . .” 
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“Tf the Reformation restricted genius in poetry, cloyuence, and the arts, 
it also checked heroism in war, for heroism is imagination in the military 
order."—Vol. i. pp. 194-207. ' r 

This is a sweeping denunciation, and, as far as the arts of design are in- 
tended, way probably be defended. The Romish worship, its stately ritual 
and gorgeous ceremonies, the throng of numbers assisting, In one form or 
another, at the service, all required spacicns and magnificent edifices, with 
the rich accessories of sculpture and painting, and music also, to give full effect 
to the spectacle. Never was there a religion which addressed itself more 
directly to the senses. And, fortunately for it, the immense power and revenues 
of its ininisters enabled them to meet its exorbitant demands. Qn so splendid 
a theatre, and nider such patronave, the arts were called into life in modern 
Enrope, and most of all in that spat which represented the capital of Chris- 
tendon. Tt was there, amid the pomp and luxury of religion, that those 
beautiful structures rose, with those exquisite creations of the chisel and 
the pencil, which embodied in themselves all the elements of ideal heanty. 

But, independently of these external circumstances, the spirit of Catholi- 
cisin wits eminently favourable to the artist. Shut out from free inquiry— 
from the Seriptures theuselyes—and compelled to receive the dogmas. of his 
teachers upon trust, the road to conviction lay less through the understanding 
than the heart. The heart was to be moved, the affections and sympathies 
to be stirred, as well as the senses to be dazzled. This was the machinery by 
which alone could an effectual devotion to the faith be maintained in an 
ignorant people. Tt was not, therefore, Christ as a teacher delivering Jessons 
of practical wisdom and morality that was brought before the eye, but Christ 
filling the offices of human eymputhy, ministering to the poor and sorrowing, 
siving eyes to the blind, health to the siek, and life to the dead It was Christ 
suflering under persecution, crowned with thorns, lacerated with stripes, dying 
on the cross. These sorrows and snflerings were understood by the dullest 
soul, and told more than a thousand homilies. So with the Virgin. It was 
not that sainted mother of the Saviour whom Protestants venerate but do not 
worship ; it was the Mother of God, and entitled, like him, to adoration. It 
wasa woman, and, as such, the object of those romantic feelings which woukl 
profane the service of the Deity, but which are not the less touching as hein 
in accordance with human sympathies. The respect for the Virgin, indee 
partook of that which a Catholic might feel for his tutelar saint and his 
mistress combined. Orders of chivalry were dedicated to her service ; and 
her shrine was piled with more offerings and frequented by more pilgrimages 
than the altars of the Deity himself. Thus, feelings of Jove, adoration, ant 
romantic hononr, strangely blended, threw a halo of poetic glory around their 
object, making it the most exalted theme for the study of the artist. What 
wonder that this subject should have called forth the noblest inspirations of 
his genius! What wonder that an artist like Raphael should have found in 
the simple portraiture of a woman and a child the materials for immortality 

It was something like a kindred state of feeling which called into heing the 
arts of ancient Greece, when her mythology was comparatively frevh, and faith 
Was easy,—when legends of the past, familiar as Seripture story at a later day, 
fave areal existence to the beings of fancy, and the artist, emboglying these 
1n forms of visible beanty, tut finished the work which the poet bed begun. © 

The Reformation bronght other trains of ideas, and with them other intlu- 
ences on the arts, than those of Catholicism, Its first movements were decidedly 
hostile, since the works of art with which the temples were adorned, being 
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associated with the religion itself, became odious as the symbols of idolatry, 
But the spirit of the Reformation gave thonght a new direction even in the 
cultivation of art, [twas no longer sought to appeal to the senses by brilliaut 
display, or to waken the sensibilities by those superficial emotions which find 
relief in tears. .A sterner, deeper feeling was roused. The mind was turned 
within, as it were, to ponder on the import of existence and its future desti- 
nies ; for the chains were withdrawn from the soul, and it was permitted to 
waniler at large in the regions of speculation. Reason took the place of senti- 
ment,—the useful of the merely ornamental, Facts were substituted for 
fornis, even the ideal forms of beauty, There were to be no more Michael 
Angelos and Raphaels ; no glorions Gothie temples which conswmed genera- 
tions in their Imilding. The sublime and the beautiful were not the first 
objects proposed by the artist. He sought trnth,—tidelity to nature. He 
studied the characters of his species as well as the forms of imaginary perfee- 
tion. He portrayed life ag developed in its thousand peculiarities before his 
own eyes, and the ideal gave way to the natural. In this way, new schools of 
painting, like that of Hogarth, for example, arose, which, however inferior in 
those great properties for which we must adinire the masterpieces of Italian 
art, had a significance and philosophic depth which furnished quite as much 
matter for study and meditation, 

A similar tendency was observable in poetry, eloquence, and works of ele- 
gant literature. The influence of the Reformation here was nndouhtedly 
favourable, whatever it may have been on the arts, Tow could it be otherwise 
on literatnye, the written expression of thought, in which no grace of visible 
forms anil proportions, no skill of mechanical execution, can cheat the eye 
with the vain semblance of genius? But it was not until the warm breath of 
the Reformation had dissolved the iey fetters which had so long held the spirit 
of man in bondage that the genial current of the sonl was permitted to flow, 
that the gates of reason were unbarred, and the mind was permitted to taste 
of the tree of knowledge, forhirdden tree vo longer, Where was the scope for 
¢loqnence when thought was stifled in the very sanctuary of the heart! for 
out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

There might, indeed, be an elaborate attention to the outward forms of 
expression, an exquisite finish of verbal arrangement, the dress and garniture 
of thought. And, in fact, the Catholic nations have surpassed the Protestant 
in attention to verbal elegance and the soft music of numbers, to nice rheto- 
Tical artifice and brilliancy of composition, ‘The poetry of Italy and the prose 
af France bear ample evidence how niuch time anid talent have been expended 
on this beauty of outward form, the rich vehicle of thought. But where shall 
we find the powerful reasoning, varions knowledge, ani fearless energy of 
diction which stamp the oratory of Protestant England and America? In 
France, indeed, where prose has veceived a higher polish ait elassie clezanee 
than in any other country, pulpit cloguence has reached an uncommon devree 
of excellence ; for, though much was excluded, the avennes to the heart, as 
with the painter and the sculptor, were still left eg to the orator, If there 
has been a deficiency “ this respect in the Engtish Chureh, which all will not 
admit, it arises probably from the fact that the mind, unrestricted, has been 
ocenpied with reasoning rather than rhetoric, and sought to clear away old 
prejudices and establish new trnths, instead of wakening « transient sensibility 
or dazzling the imagination with poetic flights of eloquence. That it is the 
fault of the preacher, at all events, and not of Protestantism, is shown by a 
striking example under our own eyes, that of our distingnished countryman 
Dr. Channing, whose style is irradiated with all the splendours of a ge z 
imagination, showing, 13 powertully as any other example, probably, in Engiish 
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prose, of what melody and compass the language is capable under the touch 
of genius instinct with genuine enthusiasm. Not that we would recommend 
this style, grand and beautiful as it is, for imitation. We think we have seen 
the il effects of this already in more than one instance. In fact, no style 
should be held up as a model for imitation, Dr. Johuson tells us, in one of 
those oracular passages some hat threadbare now, that “ whoever wishes to 
attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostenta- 
tions, mnst give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” With all 
deference to the great eritie, who, by the formal cut of the sentence just 
quoted, shows that he did not care to follow his own prescription, we think 
otherwise. Whoever would write a good English style, we should say, should 
acyuaint himself with the mysteries of the language as revealed in the writings 
of the hest masters, but should form his own style on nobody but hinuself. 
Every man, at least every man with a spark of originality in his composition, 
has his own peculiar way of thinking, and, to give it effect, it must find its 
way out in its own pecntiar language. Indeed, it is impossible to separate 
laiguage from thought in that delicate blending of both which is called style ; 
at least, it is impossible to produce the same ettect with the original by any 
copy, however literal. We may imitate the structure of a sentence, but the 
ideas which gave it its peculiar propriety we cannot imitate. The forms of 
expression that suit one man’s train of thinking no more suit another's than 
ont man’s clothes will suit another. They will be sure to be either too large 
or too small, or, at all events, not to make what gentlemen of the needle call 
ayood Rt. If the party chances, as is generally the case, to be rather under 
size, and the model is aver size, this will only expose his own littleness the 
move, There is no case more in point than that afforded by Dr. Johnson 
himself, His brilliant style has been the ambition of every schoolboy, and of 
some children of larger growth, since the days of the Rambler. “But the 
nearer they come to it the worse. ‘I'he beautifnl is turned into the fantastic, 
and the sublime into the ridiculous, ‘The most cnrious example of this within 
our recollection is the case of Dr. Symmons, the English editor of Miltonis 
prose writings, and the biographer of the poet. The little doctor has main- 
tained throughont his ponderous volume a most exact imitation of the great 
doctor, his sesquipedalian words, and florid retundity of period. With all this 
cumbrous load of brave finery on his back, swelled to twice his original dimen- 
sions, he looks for all the workl, as he is, like a mere bag of wind.—p scare- 
crow, to admonish others of the folly of similar depredations. 

But to return, The intlience of the Reformation on elegant literature was 
never more visible than in the first great English school of poets, which cam 
soon after it, at the close of the sixteenth century. The writers of that perio 
displayed a courage, originality, and truth highly characteristic of the new 
revolution, which hat been introduced by breaking down the old landmarks 
of opinion and giving wnbounded range to speculation and inquiry. — The first 

reat poet, Spenser, adopted the same vehicle of inazination witly the Italian 
bards of chivalry, the romantic epic; but, instead of making it, like them, a 
mere revel of fancy, with no farther object than to delight the reader by 
brilliant combinations, he moralized his song, aud gave it a deeper and more 
solemn import by the mysteries of Allevory, which, however prejudicial to its 
eflect as a work of art, showed a mind too intent on serious thoughts and 
inquiries itself to be content with the dazzling but impotent ecoruseations of 
genius, that serve no other end than that of aniusement. 

_In the same manner, Shakspeare and the other dramatic writers of the 
time, instead of adopting the formal rules recognized afterwards by the French 
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writers, their long rhetorical flourishes, their exaggerated models of character, 
and ideal forms, went freely and fearlessly itito all the varicties of human 
nature, the secret depths of the soul, touching on all the diversified interests 
of humanity,—for he might touch on all without fear of persecution,—and 
thus making his productions a storehouse of philosophy, of lessons of practical 
wisdom, deep, yet so clear that he who runs may read, 

But the spirit of the Reformation did not descend in all its fulness on the 
Muse till the appearance of Milton. That great poet was in heart as thoroughly 
a Reformer, and in doctrine much more thoroughly so than Luther himself, 
Indignant at every effort to crush the spirit, and to cheat it, in his own words, 
“ of that liberty which rareties and enlightens it like the intluence of heaven,” 
he proclaimed the rights of man as a rational, immortal being, undismayed 
by menace and obloquy, amid a generation of servile and unprincipled 
sycophants. ‘The blindness which excluded him from the things of earth 
opened to him more glorious and spiritualized conceptions of heaven, and 
aided him in exhibiting the full influence of those sublime truths which the 
privilege of free rea in religions matters had poured upon the mind, Tis 

[use was as eminently the child of Protestantism as that of Dante, who 
resembled him in so mnany traits of character, was of Catholicism. The latter 
poet, coming first among the moderus, after the fountains of the great deep 
which had so long overwhelmed the world were broken up, displayed in his 
wonderful composition all the elements of modern institutions as distingnished 
from those of antiquity. Te first showed the full and peculiar inflnence of 
Christianity on literature, but it was Christianity under the form of Catho- 
licism, Lis subject, spiritual in its design, like Milten’s, was sustained by 
all the auxiliaries of a visible and material existence. IlLis passage through 
the infernal abyss is a series of tragie pictures of human woe, suggesting 

ter refinements of cruelty than were ever imagined hy a heathen poet. 

mid all the various forms of mortal anguish, we look in vain for the mind as 
ameans of torture. In like manner, in ascending the scale of celestial being, 
we pass through a succession of brilliant jétes. male up of light, music, and 
motion, increasing in_ splendour and velocity, till all are lost and confounded 
in the glories of the Deity. Even the pencil of the great master, dipped in 
these gorgeous tints of imagination, does not shrink from the attempt to 
portray the outlines of Deity itself. In this he aspired to what many of his 
countrymen in the sister arts of design have since attempted, and, like him, 
have failed ; for who can hope to give form to the Infinite? In the same false 
style Dante personifies the spirits of evil, including Satan himself. Much was 
doubtless owing to the age, though much, also, must be referred to the venius 
of Catholicism, which, appealing to the senses, has a tendeney to materialize 
the spiritual, as Protestantism, with deeper retlection, alms to spiritualize the 
material. Thus Milton, in treading similar ground, borrows his illustrations 
from intellectual sources, conveys the image of the Almighty by his attributes, 
and, in the frequent portraiture which he introduces of Satan, suggests only 
vague conceptions of form, the faint outlines of matter, as it were, stretching 
vast over many a rood, but towering sublime by the saree energy of 
will,—the fit representative of the principle of evil. — Inc eed, Milton has 
seareely anything of what may be called scenic decorations to pe a 
certain stace effect. His actors are’ few, and bis action nothing. It is only 
by their intellectual and moral relations—by giving full scope to the 

* Cherub Contem plation— 


He that sours on culden wing, 
Guidiog the dury-wheeted throne,” 
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that he has prepared for us visions of celestial beauty and grandeur which 
never fade from our souls. : 

In the dialogue with which the two pocts have seasoned their poems, we see 
the action of the opposite intluences we have described. Both give vent to 
metaphysical disquisition, of learned sound, and auch greater length than the 
reader would desire ; but in Milton it is the free discussion of a mind trained 
to wrestle boldly on abstrasest points of metaphysical theology, while Dante 
follows in the sume old barren footsteps which had been trodden by the 
schoolmen, Both writers were singularly bold and independent. Dante 
asserted that liberty which should belong to the citizen of every free state,— 
that civil liberty whieh had been sacrificed in his own country by the spirit of 
faction. But Milton claimed a higher freedom,—a freedom of thinking and 
of giving utterance to thought, uncontrolled by human authority. He 
had fallen on evil times; but he had a wenerous confidence that his voice 
would reach to posterity and would he a guide and a light to the coming 
generations. And truly has it proved so; for in his writings we find the 
germs of many of the boasted discoveries of our own day in government and 
education, so that he may be fairly considered as the morning star of that 
higher civilization which distinguishes our happier era. — 

Milton’s poetical writings do nat seem, however, to have been held in that 
neglect by his contemporaries which is commonly supposed, He had attracted 
too much attention as a political controversialist, was too much feared for his 
tulents, as well us hated for his principles, to allow anything which fell from 
his pen to pass unnoticed. Although the profits went to others, he lived to 
see a pre edition of “ Paradise Lost,” and this was more than was to have 
heen fairly anticipated of a composition of this nature, however well executed, 
falling on such times. Indeed, its sale was no evidence that its merits were 
comprehended, and may be referred to the general reputation of its author; 
for we find so accomplished a critic as Sir William Temple, some years later, 
omitting the name of Milton in his roll of writers who have done honour to 
madern literature, a cireumstanee which may perhaps be imputed to that 
reverence for the ancients which blinded Sir William to the merits of their 
successors. How could Milton be understood in his own generation, in the 

rovelling, sensual conrt of Charles the Second? Tow could the dull eyes so 
ong fastened on the earth endure tbe blaze of his inspired genius? It was 
not till time had removed him to a distance that he could be calmly gazed on 
and his merits fairly contemplated. Addison, as is well known, was the first 
to bring them into popular view, by a beautiful specimen of criticism that has 
permanently connected his name with that of his illustrious subject. More 
than half a century later, another great name in English criticisin, perhaps 
the greatest in general reputation, Johnson, passed sentence of a very diferent 
kind on the pretensions of the poet. A production more discreditable to the 
author is not to he found in the whole of his voluminous works,—equal 
discreditable whether regarded in an historical light or as a sample of litera 
criticism. What shall we say of the biographer who, in allusion to that 
affecting passage where the blind old bard talks of himself as “in darkness, 
and with daugers compass’d round,” can coolly remark that “this darkness, 
had his eyes been better employed, might undoubtedly have deserved coni- 

assion”? Or what of the critic who can say of the most exquisite effusion of 

oric minstrelsy that our language boasts, ‘Surely no man could have fancied 
that he read ‘ Lycidas’ with pleasure, had he not known the author ;” and of 
“ Parattise Lost” itself, that “its perusal is a Guty rather than a pleasure”? 
Could a more exact measure be atlorded than by this single line of the poetic 
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sensibility of the critic, and his unsuitableness for the olfice he had here 
assumed? His * Life of Milton” is a lumiliating testimony of the power of 
political and religious prejudices to warp a great and good inind from the 
standard of truth, in the estimation not merely of contemporary excellence, 
but of the great of other years, over whose frailties Time might be supposed to 
have drawn his friendly mantle. 

Another half-century has elapsed, and ample justice has been rendered to 
the fame of the poet by two elaborate criticisms: the one in the Edinburgh 
Review, from the pen of Mr, Macaulay: the other by Dr. Channing, in the 
“Christian Examiner,” since republished in his own works; remarkable per- 
formances, each in the manner highly characteristic of its author, and which 
have contributed, doubtless, to draw attention to the prose compositions of 
their subject, as the criticism of Addison did to his poctry. There is some- 
thing gratifying in the circumstance that this great advocate of intellectual 
liberty should have found his most able and eloquent expositor among us, 
whose position qualifies us ina peeuliar manner for profiting by the rich legacy 
of his genius. It was but discharging a debt of gratitude. 

Chateaubriand has much to say about Milton, for whose writings, both prose 
and poetry, notwithstanding the difierence of their sentiments on almost all 
points gen and religion, he i gneh to entertain the most sincere reve- 
renee, Flis criticisms are liberal and just; they show a thorough study of his 
author ; but neither the historical facts nor the reflections will suggest much 
that is new on a subject now become trite to the English reader, 

We may pass over a goad deal of skimble-skamble stuff about men and 
things, which our antpor may have cut ont of his commonplace-book, to come 
to his remarks on Sir Walter Scott, whom he does not rate so highly as most 
eritics. 

‘€ The illustrious painter of Scotland,” he says, “ seems to me to have created 
a false class; he has, in my opinion, confounded history and romance, The 
novelist has set about writing historical romances, and the historian romantic 
histories.”— Vol. ii. p. 306. 

We should have said, on the contrary, that he had improved the character 
of both; that he had given new value to romance hy building it on history, 
and new charms to history by embellishing it with the graces of romance. 

To be more explicit. The principal historical work of Scott is the “ Life of 
Napoleon” It has, unquestionably, many of the faults incident to a dashing 
style of composition, which precluded the possibility of compression and 
arrangement in the beet form of which the subject was capable, This, in the 
end, may be fatal to the perpetuity of the work, for posterity will be much less 
patient than our own age. THe will have a much heavier load to carry, inas- 
much as he is to bear up under all of his own time, and ours too. It is very 
certain, then, some must ¢o by the board ; and nine sturdy volumes, which is 
the amount of Sir Walter’s English edition, will be somewhat alarming. Had 
he confined himself to half the quantity, there would have been no ground for 
distrust. Every day, nay, hour, we see, ay, and feel, the ill effects of this rapid 
style of composition, so usual with the hest writers of ourday. The immediate 
profits which such writers are pretty sure to get, notwithstanding the ex- 
ample of M. Chateaubriand, operate like the dressing improvidently taid on a 
naturally good soil, forcing out noxious weeds in such lusuriance as to check, 
if not absolutely to kill, the more healthful vegetation. Quantities of trivial 
detail find their way into the page, mixed up with graver matters. Instead 
of that skilful preparation by whieh all the avenues verge at last to one point, 
soas to leave a distinct impression—an Impression of unity—on the reader, 
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he is hurried alony zigzag, in a thousand directions, or round and round, but 
never, in the eaut of the times, “ going ahead” au inch. He leaves off pretty 
mueh where he set out, except that his memory may be tolerably well stuffed 
with facts, which, from want of some principle of cohesion, will soon drop out 
of it, He will find himself like a traveller who has been riding through a fine 
country, it may be, by moonlight, getting glimpses of everything, but no com- 
plete, well-illuminated view of the whole (* yale per incertam lunam,” ete.), 
or, rather, like the same traveller whizzing along in a locomotive so rapidly as 
to get even a glimpse fairly of nothing, justead of making his tour in such 
a manner as would enable him to pause at what was worth his attention, to 
pass by night over the barren and uninteresting, and occasionally to rise to 
such elevations as would afford the best points of view for commanding the 
yarious prospect, 

The romance-writer lahiours under no such embarrassments. He may, un- 
donbtedly, precipitate his work, so that it may lack proportion, and the nice 
arrangement required hy the rules which, fifty years ago, would have con- 
demned it as a work of art, But the criticism of the present day is not so 
squeamish, or, to say truth, pedantic. It is enough for the writer of fiction if 
he give pleasure; and this, everybody knows, is not effected by the strict 
olservance of artificial rules. It is of little consequence how the plot is en- 
tangled, or whether it be untied or cut in order to extricate the dramatis 
personer, At least, it is of little consequence compared with the true delinea- 
tiou of character. The story is serviceable only as it affords a means for the 
display of this; and if the novelist but keep up the interest of his story and 
the truth of his characters, we easily forgive any dislocations which his light 
vehicle may encounter from too heedless motion. Indeed, rapidity of motion 
may in some sort 1avour him, keeping up the glow of his invention, and 
striking ont, as he dashes along, sparks of wit and fancy, that give a brilliant 
jilumination to his track. But in history there must be another kind of pro- 
cess,—a process at once siow and laborions, Old parchments are to be ran- 
sacked, charters and musty records to be deciphered, and stupid, worm-eaten 
enroniclers, who had much more of passion, frequently, to blind, than good 
sense to gnide them, must be sifted and compared. In short, a sort of Medea- 
like process is to be yone through, and many an old hone is to be boiled over 
in the caldron before it can come out again clothed in the elements of beauty. 
The dreams of the novelist,—the poet of prose, —on the other hand, are 
beyond the reach of art, and the magician calla up the most brilliant forms 
of fancy by a single stroke of his wan 

Seatt, in his History, was relieved in some degree from this necessity of 
studious research by borrowing his theme from contemporary events. Tt was 
his duty, indeed, to examine evidence carefully and sift out contradictions and 
errors. This demanded shrewdness and caution, but not much previous pre- 
paration and study. It demanded, above all, candour; for it was his business 
not to make ont a case for a client, but to weigh both sides, like an impartial 
judge, before summing up the evidence and delivering his conscientious opinion, 

Ve believe there is no good ground for charging Scott with having swerved 
from this part of his duty. Those who expected to see him deify his hero and 
raise altars to his memory were disappointed; and so were those, also, who 
demanded that the tail aud eloven hoof should be made to peep ont beneath 
the imperial robe. But this proves his impartiality. It would be unfair, 
however, to require the degree of impartiality which is to be expected from 
one removed to a distance from the theatre of strife, from those national 
interests and feelings which are so often the disturbing causes of historic fair- 
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ness. An American, no donbt, would have been in this respect in a more 
favourable point of view for contemplating the European drama. The ocean, 
stretched between us and the Old World, has the effect of time, and ex: 
tinguishes, or, at least, cools, the hot and angry feelings which tind their way 
into every man’s bosom within the atmosphere of the contest. Seott was a 
Briton, with all the peculiarities of one,—at least of a North Briton ; and the 
future historian who gathers materials from his labours will throw these 
national predilections into the scale in determining the probable accuracy of 
his statements. These are not greater than might occur to any man, and 
allowance will always be made for them, on the ground of a general presump- 
tion ; so that a greater degree of impartiality, by leading to false conclusions 
in this respect, would scarcely have served the cause of truth better with pos- 
terity. An individual who felt his reputation compromised may have joined 
issue on this or that charge of inaccuracy ; but no such charge has come from 
any of the leading journals in the country, which would not have been slow to 
expose it, and which would not, considering the great popularity and, conse- 
quently, influence of the work, have omitted, as they did, to notiee it at all, 
had if afforded any obvious ground of exception on this score. Where, 
pe mine romance which our author accuses Sir Walter of blending with 
ory? 

Scott was, in truth, master of the picturesque. He understood, better than 
any historian since the time of Livy, how to dispose his lights and shades 
so as to produce the most striking result. ‘his property of romance he had 
a right to borrow. This talent is particularly observable in the animated 
parts of his story,—in his hattles, for example. No man ever painted those 
terrible scenes with greater effect. He had a natural relish for gunpowder ; 
anc his mettle roused, like that of the war-horse, at the sound of the trumpet. 
His acquaintance with anilitary science enabled him to employ a technical 
phraseology, just technical enough to give a knowing air to his deseriptions, 
without embarrassing the reader by a pedantic display of mnintelligible jargon. 
This is a talent rare in a civilian. Nothing can be finer than many of his 
battle-pieces in his “Life of Bonaparte,” unless, indeed, we except one or 
two in his “ Tlistory of Scotland,” as the fight of Bannoekburn, for example, 
in which Burns's “ Scots, wha hae” seems to breathe in every line. 

It is when treading on Scottish ground that he seems to feel all his strength. 
“J seem always to step more firuly,” he said to some one, “when on my own 
native heather,” His mind was steeped in Scottish lore, and his bosom 
warmed with a sympathetic glow ior the age of chivalry. Accordingly, his 
delineations of this period, whether in history or romance, are unrivalled ; as 
superior in eflect to those of most compilers us the richly-stained glass of the 

udal ages is superior in beauty and brilliancy of tints to a modern initation. 
Té this be borrowing something from romance, it is, we repeat, no more than 
what is lawful for the historian, and explains the meaning of onr assertion 
that he has improved history by the embellishments of fiction. ? 

Yet, after all, how wide the difference between the province of history and 
of romance, under Scott's own hands, may be shown by comparing his account 
of Mary’s reign in his “ History of Scotland” with the same period in the 
novel of “The Abbot.” The historian must keep the beaten track of events. 
The novelist launches into the illimitable regions of fiction, provided only 
that his historie portraits he true to their originals. By due attention to 
this, fiction is made to minister to history, and may, in point of faet, contain 
as much real truth,—trath of character, though not of situation, “The 
difference between the historian and me,” suys Fielding. “is that with him 
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everything is false but the names and dates, while with me nothing is false 
but these.” There is, at least, as much truth in this as in most witticisms, 

It is the great glory of Scott that, by nice attention to costume and character 
in his novels, he has raised them to historic importance without impairing 
their interest as works of art. Who now would imagine that he could form 
a satisfactory notion of the golden days of Queen Bess that had not read 
® Kenilworth? or of Richard Coour-de-Lion and his brave paladins that had 
not read ‘‘ Ivanhoe”? Why, then, it has heen said, not at once incorporate 
into regular history all these traits which give such historical value to the 
novel? Beeause in this way the strict truth which history requires would 
he violated. This cannot be. ‘The fact is, History and Romance are too 
near akin ever to be lawfully united. By mingling them together, a confusion 
is produced, like the mingling of day and night, mystifying and distorting 
every feature of the landscape, It is enough for the novelist if he be true 
to the spirit ; the historian aust be true also to the letter. Tle cannot coin 
pertinent remarks and anecdotes to illustrate the characters of his drama, 
fle cannot even provide them with suitable costumes. Tle must take just 
what Father Time has given him, fust what he finds in the records of the 
age, setting down neither more nor less. Now, the dull chroniclers of the old 
time rarely thought of putting down the smart sayings of the great people 
they eas still less of entering into minnte circumstances of personal 
interest. These were too familiar to contemporaries to require it, and there- 
fore they waste their breath on more solemn matters of state, all important 
in their generation, but not worth a rush in the present. What would the 
historian not give could he borrow those fine touches of nature with which 
the novelist illustrates the characters of his actors,—natural touches, indeed, 
but, in truth, just as artificial as any other part,—all coined in the imagina- 
tion of the writer! ‘There is the same difference between his ocenpation and 
that of the novelist that there is between the historical and the portrait 
painter. The former necessarily takes some great subject, with great person- 
ages, all strutting about in gorgeous state attire and air of solemn tragedy, 
while his brother artist insinnates himself into the family groups, and picks 
out natural, familiar scenes and faces, langhing or Weeping, but in the charm- 
ing undress of nature. What wonder that novel-reading should be so much 
nore alnusing than history ? 

But we have already trespassed too freely on the patience of our readers, 
who will think the rambling spirit of our author coutagious. Before dismissing 
him, however, we will give a taste of his quality by one or two extracts, not 
very germane to English literature, but about as much so as a great part of 
the work. The first is a poetical sally on Bonaparte’s burial-place, quite in 
Monsiewr Chateaubriand’s peculiar vein : 

“The solitude of Napoleon, in his exile and his tomb, has thrown another 
kind of spell over a brilliant memory. Alexander did not die in sight of 
Greece ; he disappeared amid the pomp of distant Babylon. Bonaparte did 
not close his eyes in the presence of France; he passed away in the gorgeous - 
horizon of the torrid zone, The man who had shown himself in such powerful 
reality vanished like a dream ; his life, which belonged to history, co-operated 
in the postey of his death, He now sleeps for ever, like a hermit or a patria, 
beneath a willow, in a narrow valley, surrounded hy steep rocks, at the extre- 
mity of a lonely path. ‘Ihe depth of the silence which presses upon him can 
only be compared to the vastness of that tumult which had surrounded him. 
Nations are absent; their oe has retired. The bird of the tropics, har- 
hessed to the car of the sun, as Buflon magnificently expresses it, speeding his 
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flight downward from the planet of light, rests alone, for a moment, over the 
es the weight of which has shaken the equilibrium of the glohe. 

“Bonaparte crossed the ocean to repair to his final exile, regardless of that 
beautiful sky which delighted Columbus, Vaseo de Gama, and Camoéns, 
Stretched upon the ship’s stern, he perceived not that unknown constellations 
were sparkling over his head. His powerful glance, for the first tue, encoun- 
tered their rays. What to him were stars which he had never seen from his 
bivouacs and which had never shone over his empire? Nevertheless, not one 
of them has failed to fulfil its destiny: one half of the firmament spread its 
st over his cradle, the other half was reserved to illuminate his tomb,”— 

ol. ii. pp. 185, 186, 

The next extract relates to the British statesman, William Pitt : 

© Pitt, tall and slender, had an air at once melancholy and sarcastic. Tis 
delivery was cold, his intonation monotonous, his action scarcely perceptible. 
At the same time, the Iucidness and the fluency of his thoughts, the logic of 
his arguments, suddenly irradiated with flashes of eloquence, rendered his 
talents something above the ordinary line. 

“T frequently saw Pitt walking across St. James's Park from his own house 
to the palace. On his part, George the Third arrived from Windsor, after 
cunking beer out of a pewter pot with the farmers of the neighbourhood ; he 
drove through the mean courts of his mean habitation in a gray chariot, 
followed by a few of the horse-guards. This was the master of the kings of 
Europe, as five or six merchants of the city are the masters of India. Pitt, 
dressed in biack, with a steel-hilted sword by his side, and_his hat under his 
arm, ascended, taking two or three steps ata time, In his passage he 
only met with three or four emigrants, who- had nothing to do. — Castin 
on ne a disdainful look, he twned up his nose and his pale face, an 

sed on. 

* At home, this great financier kept no sort of order; he had no regular 
hours for his meals or for sleep. Over head and ears in debt, he paid nobody, 
and never could take the trouble to cast up a bill, A valet de chambre 
managed his house, Tll-dressed, without pleasure, without passion, greedy 
of power, he despised honours, and would not be anything more than William 

itt. 


“Tn the month of June, 1822, Lord Liverpool took me to dine at his country- 
house. As we crossed Putney Heath, he aoeed we the small house where 
the son of Lord Chathaim, the statesman who had had Enrope in his pay and 
distributed with his own hand all the treasures of the world, died in poverty.” 
—Vol. ii. ee 277, 278. 
The following extracts show the changes that have taken place in Bnglish 
manners and society, and may afford the “ whiskered pandour ” of our own day 
an opportunity of contrasting his style of dandyism with that of the preceding 
generation : ‘ : ‘ 
s ated from the Continent by a long war, the English retained their 
manners and their national character till the end of the last century. All was 
not yet machine in the working classes, folly in the upper classes. On the 
sameé pavements where you now meet squalid figures and men in frock-coats, 
you were passed by young girls with wlute tippets, straw huts tied under the 
chin with a riband, with a basket on the arm, in which was fruit or a book : 
all kept their eyes cast down ; all blushed when one looked at them. Frock- 


coats, without any other, were so wnusnal in London in 1793 that a woman, 


deploring with tears the death of Louis the Sixteenth, said to me, * But, my 
dear sir, is it trie that the poor king was dressed in a frock-coat when they 


cut off-his head ¢’ 
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“The gentlemen-farmers had not yet sold their patrimony to take up their 
residence in London; they still formed, in the House of Commons, that 
independent fraction which, transierring their support from the opposition 
to the ministerial side, upheld the ideas of order and propriety. They hunted 
the fox and shot pheasants in autumn, ate fat goose at Michaelmas, greeted 
the sirloin with shouts ot * Roast beef for ever!’ complained of the present, 
extolled the past, cursed Pitt and the war, which doubled the price of port 
wine, and went to bed drunk, to begin the same life again on the following 
day. They felt quite sure that the glory of Great Britain would not perish so 
long as Gad save the King’ was sung, the rotten boroughs maintamed, the 
game-laws enforced, and hares and partridges could he sald by stealth at 
ywarket, under the names of lions and ostriches,"—Vol. ii, pp. 279, 280. 

“Tn 1822, ab the time of my embassy to London, the fashionable was 
expected Lo exhibit, at the first glance, an unhappy and unhealthy man ; to 
have an air of negligence about his person, long nails, a heard neither entire 
nor shaven, but as if grown for a moment unawares, and forgotten during the 
pre-oceupations of wretchedness ; hair in disorder; a sublime, mild, wicked 
eye; lips compressed in disdain of human nature; a Byronian heart, over- 
whelmed with weariness and disgust of life. 

“The dandy of the present day must have a conquering, frivolous, insolent 
look. He must pay particular attention to his toilet, wear mustaches, or a 
beard trimmed into a circle like Queen Elizabeth's ruff, or like the radiant 
dise of the sun. He shows the proud independence of his character hy keeping 
his hat upon his head, by lolling upon sofas, by thrusting his boots into the 
faces of the ladies seated in admiration upon chairs before him. He rides with 
«cane, which he carries like a taper, regardless of the horse, which he bestrides, 
as il were, by accident, His health must be perfect, and he must always have 
five or six felicities npon his hands. Some radieal dandies, who have advanced — 
the farthest towards the future, have a pipe. But, no doubt, all this has_ 
Shane even during the time that I have taken to describe it.”—Yol. ii. pp. 

The avowed purpose of the present work, singular as it may seem from the 
above extracts, is to serve as an introduction toa meditated translation of 
Miiton into French, since wholly, or in part, completed by M. Chateanbriand, 
who thinks, truly enongh, that Milton's * poetical ideas make him a man of 
our own epoch.” When an exile in England, in his early life, during the 
trontiles of the Revolution, our anthor earned an honourable subsistence by 
translating some of Milton's verses ; and he now proposes to render the bard 
and himself the same kind office by his labours on a more extended scale. 
Thus he concludes: “I again seat myself at the table of my poet, He will 
have nourished me in my youth and my old age. It is nobler and safer to 
have reconrse to glory than to power.” Our author’s situation is an indifferent 
commentary on the value of literary fame, at least on its pecuniary value. No 
man has had more of it in his day. No man has been more alert to make the 
iuost of it by frequent, reiterated appearance before the public—whether in 
full dress or dishabille, yet always before them; and now, in the decline of 
life, we find him obtaining a scanty support by “French translation and 
Italian song.” We heartily hope that the bard of “Paradise Lost” will do 
better for his translator than he did for himself, and that M. de Chateaubriand 
will put more than five pounds in his pocket by his literary labour. 
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BANCROFT’S UNITED STATES: 
(January, 1841.) 


Tur celebrated line of Bishop Berkeley, 
Westward the course of empire takes its way,” 


is too gratifying to national vanity not to be often quoted (though not always 
quoted right) ; and if we look on it in the nature of a prediction, the completion 
of it not being limited to any particular time, it will not be easy to disprove it. 
Had the bishop substituted “ freedom ” for ** empire,” it would be already fully 
justified by experience. It is curious to observe how steadily the progress of 
freedom, civil and religions,—of the enjoyment of those rights which may be 
called the natural rights of humanity,—has gone on from east to west, and 
low precisely the more or less liberal character of the social institutions of a 
country may be determined by its geographical position, as falling within the 
limits of one of the three quarters of the globe occupied wholly or in part hy 
members of the great Caucasian fannily. 

Thus, in Asia we find only far-extended despotisms, in which but two 
relations are recognized, those of master and slave: a solitary master, and a 
uation of slaves. No constitution exists there to limit his authority ; no inter- 
mediate body to counterbalance, or, at least, shield the people from its exer- 
cise. The people have no political existence. The monarch is literally the 
state. The religion of such countries is of the same complexion with their 
government, The free spirit of Christianity, quickening and elevating the 
soul by the consciousness of its glorious destiny, made few proselytes there ; 
but Mohammedanism, with its doctrines of blind fatality, found ready favour 
with those who had already surrendered their wills—their responsibility— 
to an earthly master. In such countries, of course, there has been little pro- 

ress in science. Ornamental arts, and even the literature of imagination, 
have been cultivated with various success ; but little has been done in those 
pursuits which depend on freedom of inquiry and are connected with the best 
interests of humanity. The few monuments of an architectural kind that 
strike the traveller’s eye are the cold memorials of pomp and selfish vanity, 
not those of public spirit, directed to enlarge the resources and civilization of 
an empire. 

As we cross the boundaries into Europe, among the people of the same 
primitive stock and under the same parallels, we may imagine ourselves trans- 
planted to another planet, Man no longer grovels in the dust beneath a 
master’s frown. He walks erect, as lord of the creation, his eyes raised to 
that heaven to which his destinies cail him, He is a free agent,—thinks, 
speaks, acts for himself; enjoys the fruits of his own industry ; follows the 
career suited to his own genius and taste ; explores fearlessly the secrets of time 
and nature; lives under laws which he has assisted in framing : demands 
justice as his right when those laws are invaced. In nis freedom of specula- 
tion and action he has devised various forms of government, In most of them 
the monarchical principle is recognized; but the power of the monareh is 
limited by written or customary rules, The people at large enter more or 

' “History of the United States from the — George Bancroft.” Vol iii. Raston: Charles 
Discovery of the American Continent. By — ©, Little and James Brown, Ava, pp. 408, 
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less into the exercise of government ; and a numerous aristocracy, interposed 
between them and the crown, secures them from the oppression of Eastern 
tyranny, while this body itself is so far an improvement in the social organization 
that the power, instead of being concentrated in a single person,—plaintiff, 
jndge, and executioner,—is distributed among a larze number of different 


individuals and interests. This is 4 great adyance, in itself, towards popular 


freedom. 2 

The tendency, almost universal, is to advance still farther. It is this war 
of opiuion—this contest between light and darkness, now going forward in 
most of the countries of Europe—which furnishes the point of view from 


which their history is to be studied iu the present, and, it may be, the follow- 


ing centuries ; for revolutions in society, when founded on opinion,—the only 
stable foundation, the only foundation at which the friend of humanity does 
not shidder—must be the slow work of time ; and who would wish the good 
cause to be so precipitated that, in eradicating the old abuses which have 
interwoven themselves with every stone and pillar of the building, the noble 
building itself, which has so long afforded security to its inmates, should be 
laid in ruins? What is the best, what the worst form of government, in the 
abstract, may be matter of debate: but there can be no doubt that the best 
will become the worst to a people who blindly rush into it without the pre- 
liminary training for comprehending and conducting it. Such transitions 
must, at least, cost the sacrifice of generations; aud the patriotism must be 


singularly pure and abstract which, af such cost, would purchase the possible, 


- 


or even probable, good of a remote posterity. Various have been the ciorts 
in the Old World at popular forms of sovernmen", but, from some cause or 
other, they have failed; and however time, a wider intercourse, a greater 
familiarity with the practical duties of representation, and, not least of all, 
ou own auspicious example, may prepare the European mind for the posses- 
sion of republican freedom, it is very certain that, at the present moment, 
Europe is not the place for republics. ¢ 

The trae soil for these is our own continent, the New World, the Jast of 
the three great georraphical divisions of which we have spoken, This is the 
spot on which the beantiful theories of the European philosopher—who had 
yisen to the full freedom of speculation, while action was controlled—have 
been reduced to practice. The atmosphere here seems as fatal to the arbitrary 
institutions of the Old World as that thas heen to the democratic forms of our 
own, It seems scarcely possible that any other organization than these latter 
should exizt here. In three centuries from the discovery of the country, the 
Various races by which it is tenanted, some of them from the least liberal of 
the European monarchies, have, with few sceptics, come into the adoption 
of institutions of a republican character, Toleration, civil and religious, has 
heen proclaimed, and enjoyed to an extent unknown since the world began, 
throughout the wide borders of this vast continent. Alas for those portions 
which have assumed the exercise of these rights without fully comprehendi 
their import,—who have been intoxicated with the fumes of freedom inate 
of drawing nourishment from its living principle : : 

Tt was a fortunate, or, to speak more properly, a providential thing that the 
discovery of the New World was postponed to the precise period when it 
ocenrred. Had it taken place at an earlier time,—during the flourishing 
period of the fendal ages, for example,—the old institutions of Europe, with 
their hallowed abuses, might have been ingrafted on this new stock, and, 
instead of the fruit of the tree of life, we should have furnished only varieties 
of @ kind already far exhausted and hastening wo decay, But, happily, some 
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important discoveries in science, and, above all, the glorious Reformation, 
gave an electric shock to the intellect, long bernumbed under the influence of 
a tyrannical priesthood. It a men to distrust authority, to trace effects 
back to their causes, to search for{themselves, and to take no guide but the 
reason which God had given them. It taught them to claim the right of free 
inquiry as their inalienable birthright, and, with free inquiry, freedom of 
action, The sixteenth and seventeenth eentinies were the period of the 
mighty werubel hetween the contlicting elements of religion, as the eighteenth 
and nineteenth have been that of the great contest for cavil lilerty. 

It was in the midst of this universal ferment, and in consequence of it, 
that these shores were first oe hy our Puritan ancestors. Here they 
found a world where they might verify the value of those theories which had 
been derided as visionary or (lenounced as dangerous in their own land. All 
around was free,—free as nature herself: the mighty streams rolling on in 
their majesty, as they had continued to roll from the creation ; the forests, 
which no hand had violated, flourishing in primeval grandeur and beauty ; 
their only tenants the wild animals, or the Indians nearly as wikl, seaveely 
held together by any tie of social polity, Nowhere was the trace of civilized 
man or of his curious contrivances. Here was no Star Chamber nor Court of 
High Commission ; no racks, nor jails, nor gibbets ;_no feudal tyrant to grind 
the poor man to the dust on which he toiled; no Inquisition, to pierce into 
the thought, and to make thought a crime. The only eye that was npon them 
was the eye of Heaven. 

True, indeed, in the first heats of suffering enthusiasm they did not extend 
that charity to others which they claimed for themselves. It was a blot on 
their characters, but one which they share in common with most reformers. 
The zeal requisite for great revolutions, whether in church or state, is rarely 
attended by charity for difference of opinion, Those who are willing to do 
and to sufier bravely for their own doctrines attach a value to them whieh 
imakes them impatient of opposition from others. ‘The martyr for conscience’ 
sake cannot comprehend the necessity of leniency to thase who denounce those 
truths for which he is prepared to lay down his own life. If he set so little 
value on his own life, is it natural he should set more on that of others? The 
Dominican, who dragged his victims to the fires of the Inquisition in pain, 
freely gave up his ease and his life to the duties of a missionary among the 
heathen, ‘The Jesuits, who suffered martyrdom among the American savages 
in the propagation of their faith, stimulated those very savages to their horrid 
massacres of the Protestant settlements of New England, God has not often 
combined charity with enthusiasm. When he has done so, he has produced 
his noblest work,—a More, or a Fenelon. : 

- But, if the first settlers were intolerant in practice, they brought with them 
the living principle of freedom, whieh would survive when their generation had 
passed away. They could not avoid it; for their coming here was in itself an 
assertion of that principle, They came for conscience’ sake,—to worship Goi 
in their own way. Freedom “4 political institutions they at onee avowed. 
Every citizen took his part in the political scheme, and enjoyed all the con- 
sideration ox an equal participavion in civil privileges ; and liberty in political 
matters gradually brought with it a corresponding liberty in religions concerns. 
In their subsequent contest with the mother-country they learned a reason 
for.their faith, and the best mauner of defending it. Their liberties struck a 
deep root in the soil amid storms which shook but could not prostrate them. 
It is this struggle with the mother-country, this constant assertion of the 
right of self-government, this tendency—feeblo in its beginning, increasing 
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with increasing aze—towards republican institutions, which connects the 
Colonial history with that of the Union, and forms the tue point of view 
from which it is to be regarded, J 

The history of this country naturally divides itself into three great periods ; 
the Colonial, when the idea of independence was slowly and gradually ripen- 
ing in the American mind; the Revolutionary, when this idea was maintained 
hy arms; and that of the Union, when it was reduced to practice, The first 
two heads are now ready for the historian; the last is not yet ripe for him. 
Important contributions my be made to it in the form of local narratives, 
personal biographies, political diseussions, subsidiary documents, and siemorres 
pour servir ; Int we are too near the strife, too munch in the dust and mist of 
the parties, to have reached a point sutticiently distant and elevated to em- 
brace the whole field of operations in one view and paint it in its true colonrs 
and proportions for the eye of posterity. Weare, besides, too new as an inde- 
pendent nation, our existence has been ton short, to satisfy the skepticism of 
those who distrust the perpetuity of our political institutions, They do not 
cousider the problem, so important to humanity, as yet solved. Such skeptics 
are found not only abroad, but at home. Not that the latter suppose the 
post bitty of again retmning to those forms of arbitrary government which 
belong to the Old World. Lt would not be more chimerical to bag the 
Emperor Nicholas, or Prince Metternich, or the citizen-king Louis Philippe, 
of being republicans at heart, and sighing for a democracy, than to suspect 
the people of this country (above all, of New England, the most thorough 
democracy in existence)—who have inherited republican principles and feel- 
ings from their ancestors, drawu them in with their mother's milk, breathed 
the atmosphere of them from their cradle, participated in their equal rights 
und glorious privileges—of foregoing their birthright and falsifying their 
aature so far as to acyuiesce in any other than a popular form of government. 
Bat there are some skeptics who, when they retiect on the fate of similar in- 
stitutions in other countries,—when they see our sister states of South 
America, after nobly winning their independence, split into insignificant frac. 
tions,—when they see the abuses which from time to time have crept into our 
own adininistration, and the violence offered, in manifold ways, to the Con- 
stitution,—when they see ambitions and able statesmen in one section of the 
country proclaiming principles which must palsy the arm of the Federal 
Government, and urging the people of their own quarter to elforts for 
securing their independence of every other quarter,—there are, we say, some 
vise and benevolent winds among us who, seeing all this, feel a natural dis- 
trust as to the stability of the federal compact, and consider the experiment 
as still in progress, 

We, indeed, are not of that number, while we respect and feel the weight of 
their scruples, We synipathize fully in those feelings, those hopes, it may bi 
Which animate the great mass of our countrymen. Hope is the attribute o 
republics ; it should he peculiarly so of ours, Our fortune is all in the 
Pog We vai no past, as compared with the nations of the Old World. 
pole a erst 1s aa Le geet Powe from our embryo state; our real 
$4 ik fewer Go a People ittle miore than half a century. We are 
with resolution and honest co orward, not with vainglorions boasting, but 
liarly so in th * ‘eh “take nea Boasting, indecorous in all, is pecu- 
ma tS ll iors W : take bo ae oe great things they are zoing to do, 
Had. th 4 Sane i ye © 8 orifieation of an Englishman or a French: 
pant aeceiae ne ine of annals in his rear, may be offensive; that of an 

sridiculous, But we may feel a just confidence from the past that 
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we shall be true to ourselves for the future ; that, ta borrow a cant phrase vf 
the day, we shall be true to our inission,—the most momentous ever intrusted 
to a nation; that there is sutticient intelligence and moral principle in the 
people, if not always to choose the best rulers, at least to right themselves by 
the ejection of bad ones when they find they have heen abnsed; that they 
lave intelligence enough to understand their only consideration, their security 
as a nation, is in union; that separation into smaller communities is the 
creation of so many hostile states ; that a large extent of empire, instead of 
being an evil, from embracing regions of irreconcilable local interests, is a 
benetit, since it affords the means of that commercial reciprocity which makes 
the country, by its own resources, independent of every other; and that the 
representatives drawn from these “magnificent distances” will, on the whole, 
be apt to legislate more independently and on broader privciples than if 
occupied with the concerns of a petty state, where each legislator is swayed by 
the paltry factions of his own village. In all this we may honestly confide ; 
but our confidence will not pass for argument, will not be acrepted as a 
solution of the problem. Time only can solve it; and until the period has 
elapsed which shall have fairly tried the strength of our institutions, through 

ce and through war, through adversity and more trying prosperity, the 
time will not have come to write the history of the Union.* 

But, still, results have been obtained sntticiently glorious to give great 
consideration to the two preliminary narratives, namely, of the Colonies aud 
the Revolution, which prepared the way for the Union. Indeed, without 
these results they would both, however important in themselves, have lost 
much of their dignity and interest. Of these two narratives, the former, 
although less momentous than the latter, is most difficult to treat. 

It is not that the historian is called on to pry into the dark recesses of anti- 

uity, the twilight of civilization, mystifying and magnifying every object to 
the senses, nor to unravel some poetical mythology, hanging its metaphorical 
allusions around everything in nature, mingling fact with fiction, the material 
with the spiritual, until the honest inguirer after truth may fold his avis in 
despair before he can cry eépyxa; nor is he compelled to unroll musty, worm- 
eaten parchments, and dusty tomes in venerable black letter, of the good times 
of honest Caxton and Winken de Worde, nor te go about gleaving traditionary 
tales and ballads in some obsolete provincial patois. The record is plain and 
legible, and he need never go behind it. The antiquity of his story goes but little 
more than two centuries back,—a very modern antiquity. The commence- 
ment of it was not in the dark ages, but in a period ot illumination —an age 
yet glowing with the imagination of Shakspeare and Spenser, the philosophy 
of Bacon, the learning of Coke and of Hooker. The early passages of his 


* The preceding cheering remarks on the 
auspicions destinies of our country were 
written more than four years ago; and it is 
not now as many days since we have received 
the melancholy tidings that the project for 
the Annezation of Tezes has been sanctioned 
by Congress. The remarks in the text on 
‘the extent of empire” had reference only to 
that legitimate extent which might grow out 
of the peaceful settlement snd civilization of 
a territory, sufficient|y ample certainly, that 
already belongs to us, The craving for foreign 
acquisitions has ever been a most fatal symp 
tom in the history of republics; but when 
these acquisitions are made, as in the present 
instance, in contempt of ponstitutioual law 


and in disregar! of the great principles of 
international justice, the evil dssumes a ten- 
fuld magnitude: for it Hows not so much 
fiom the single act as from the principle on 
which it rests, and which may open the way 
to the indefinite perpetration of such acts, 
In glancing my eye over the text at this 
gloomy mowent, and considering its general 
import. 1 was unwilling to let it go tute the 
world with my name to it, without entering 
my protest, in commen with so many better 
and wiser in our country, against & measure 
which every friend of freedom, both at borne 
and abroad, may justly lament as the most 
serious shuck yet given to the stability of 
vur glorious institutions. 
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story—eneval with ITampden and Milton and Sidney—belong to the times in 
which the same struggle for the riglits of conscience was going on in the land 
of our fathers as in onr own. There was no danger that the light of the 
Pilerim should be hid under a bushel, or that there should be any dearth of 
chronicler or bard—sueh as they were—to record his sacrifice. And fortunate 
for us that it was so, since in this way every part of this great enterprise, 
from its conception to its consummation, is brought into the light of day. We 
are put in possession not merely of the action, but of the motives which led to 
it, and, as to the character of the actors, ave enabled to do justice to those 
who, if we pronounce from their actions only, would seem not always careful 
to do justice to themselves, i 

The embarrassment of the Colonial history avises from the difficulty of 
obtaining a central point of interest among so many petty states, cach inde- 
pendent of the others, and all at the same time so dependent on a foreign one 
as to impair the historic dignity which attaches to great, powerful, and self- 
fecantad communities. ‘This embarrassment must be overcome by the 
author’s detecting, and skilfully keeping before the reader, some great principle 
of action, if such exist, that may give unity and, at the same time, importance 
to the theme. Sneh a principle did exist in that tendency to independence, 
which, however feeble till fanned by the breath of persecution into a blaze, 
was nevertheless the vivifying principle, as before remarked, of our ante- 
revolutionary annals, 

Whwever has dipped nmch into historical reading is aware how few have 
sueceeded in weaving an harmonious tissue from the motley and tangled skein 
of general history, ‘The most fortunate illustration of this within our recollee- 
tion is Sismondi’s * Républiques Italiennes,” a work in sixteen volumes, in 
which the author has brought on the stage all the various governments of 
Italy for a thousand years, and in almost every variety of combination. Yet 
there is a pervadiue principle in this great mass of apparently discordant 
interests, That pringple was the rise and decline of hherty. It is the key- 
note to every revolution that oceurs. It gives an harmonious tone to 
iuany-coloured canvas, which would else have otiended by its glaring contrasts 
and the startling violence of its transitions. ‘The reader is interested in spite 
of the transitions, but knows not the cause. ‘This is the skill of the great 
artist. So true is this, that the same author has been able to concentrate 
what may be called the essence of his bulky history into a single volume, in 
which he confines himself to the development of the animating principle of 
his narrative, stripped of all the superfluous accessories, under the signitieant 
title of “ Rise, Progress, and Decline of Italian Freedom.” 

This embarrassment has not been easy to overcome by the writers of our 
Colonial annals. The first volume of Marshall’s “ Life of Washington” has 
great merit as a wise and comprehensive survey of this early period, but the 

Jan is too limited to afford room for anything like a satisfactory fulness of 

etail. The most thorough work, and incomparably the best, on the subject, 
Provan to the SEpearenne of Mr, Baneroft’s, is the well-known history by 
Mr, Grahame, a truly valuable book, in which the author, though a foreigner, 
has shown himself capable of appreciating the motives and comprehending 
the institutions of our Puritan ancestors. He has spared no pains in the 
investigation of such original sources as were at his command, and has con- 
ducted his inquiries with much eandour, manifesting throughout. the spirit af 
a scholar and a gentleman. It is not very pee a to his countrymen that 
they should have received his labours with the apathy which he tells us they 
have, amid the ocean of contemptible trash with which their press is daily 
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deluge. But, in trath, the Colonial and Revolutionary story of this country 
is a theme too ungrateful to British ears for us to be astomshed at any 
insensibility on this score. 7 

Mr, Grahaine’s work, however, with all its merit, is the work of a foreigner, 
and that worl comprehends much that cannot be overcome by the best writer. 
He may produce a beantiful composition, faultless in style, accurate in the 
delineation of prominent events, full of sound logic and most wise conclusions, 
but he cannot enter into the sympathies, comprehend all the minute feelings, 
prejudices, and peculiar ways of thinking, which form the idiosynerasy of the 
nation. What can he know of these who bas never been warmed by the same 
sun, lingered among the same scenes, listened to the same tales in childhood, 
been pledged to the same interests in manhood hy which these fancies are 
nourished,—-the loves, the hates, the hopes, the fears, that go to form national 
character? Write as he will. he is still an alien, speaking a tongue in which 
the nation will detect the foreign accent, He may produce a hook without 
a blemish in the eyes of foreigners ; it may even contain mneh for the instrue- 
tion of the native that he would not be likely to find in his own literature ; 
but it will afford evidence on every page of its exotic origin. Botta’s “ History 
of the War of the Revolution ” is the best treatise yet compiled of that event. 
It is, as every one knows, a most classical and able work, doing justice to 
most of the great heroes and actions of the period; but, we will venture to 
say, no well-informed American ever turned over its leaves without feeling 
that the writer was not nourished among the men and the scenes be is 
painting. With all its great merits, it cannot be, at least for Americans, 
the history of the Revolution. . 

It is the same as in portrait-painting. The artist may catch the prominent 
lineaments, the complexion, the general air, the peculiar costunte of his sub- 
ef ate that a stranger's eye will demand: bit he must not hope, unless 

has had mach previous intimacy with the sitter, to transfer those fleeting 
shades of expression, the almost imperceptible play of features, which are 
revealed to the eye of his own family, 

Who would think of looking to a Frenchman for a mstory of England? 
to an Englishman for the best history of France! Ill faves it with the 
nation that cannot find writers of genius to tell its own story. What foreigi. 
hand could have painted like Terodotus and Thueydides the achievements 
of the Greeks ? who like Livy and Tacitus have portrayed the shifting cha- 
racter of the Roman in his rise, meridian, and decline? Tlad the Greeks 
trusted their story to these same Romans, what would have been their fate 
with posterity? Let the Carthaginians tell, All that remains of this nation, 
the proud rival of Rome, who once divided with her the empire of the’ 
Mediterranean and surpassed her in commerce aud civilization,—nearly all 
that now remains to indicate her character is a poor proverb, Puniea fides, 
a brand of infamy given by the Roman historian, and one which the Romans 
merited probably as richly as the Carthaginians. Yet America, if is too true, 
must go to Italy for the best history of the Revolution, and to Scotland for 
the hest history of the Colonies, Happily, the work before us bids fair, when 
completed, to supply this deficiency ; and it is qnite time we should turn to it. 

Mr, Bancroft’s fivst two volumes have been too long before the public to 
require anything to be now said of them. Indeed, the first has already been 
the subject of a particular notice in this Journal, These volumes are mainly 
aceupied with the settlement of the country by the diferent colonies, and the 
institutions eradually established among them, with a more particular illustra- 
tion of the remarkable features in their character or policy. 
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In the present volume the immediate point of view is somewhat changed. 
It was no longer necessary to treat each of the colonies separately, and a 
manifest advantage in respect to unity is gained by their being brought more 
under one aspect, A more prominent feature is gradually developed by the 
relations with the mother-country. This is the mercantile system, as it is 
called by econantical writers, which distinguishes the colonial policy of modern 
Europe from that of ancient. The great object of this system was to get as 
much profit from the colonies, with as little cost to the mother-country, as 
possible. The former, instead of being regarded as an integral part ot the 
empire, were held as property, to be dealt with for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors. This was the great object of legislation, almost the sole one. The 
system, so different fram anything known in antiquity, was introduced by the 
Spaniards and Portnyuese, and by them carried to an extent which no other 
nation has cared to follow, By the most cruel and absurd system of prohibi- 
tory legislation, their colonies were cut off from intercourse with all but the 
parent country ; and, as the latter was unable to supply their demands for 
even the necessaries of life, an extensive contraband trade was introduced, 
which, without satisfying the wants of the colonies, corrupted their morals. Ib 
is un old story, and the present generation has witnessed the results, in the 
ruin of those fine countries and the final assertion of their independence, 
which the degraded condition in which they have so long been held has wholly 
wifitted them to enjoy. 

The English government was too wise and liberal to press thus heavily on 
its transatlantic subjects; hut the policy was similar, consisting, as is well 
known, and is ably delineated in these volumes, of a long series of restrictive 
measures, tending to cramp their free trade, manufactures, and agriculture, 
and to secure the commercial monopoly of Great Britain, This is the point 
from which events in the present volume are to be more immediately contem- 
plated, all subordinate, like those in the preceding, to that leading principle 
of a republican tendency,—the centre of attraction, controlling the movements 
of the numerous satellites in our colonial system. 

The introductory chapter in the volume opens with a view of the English 
Revolution in 1688, which, though not popular, is rightly characterized as 
leading the way to popular liberty, Its great object was the security of pro- 
perty ; and our author has taped its operation, in connection with the gradual 
progress of commercial wealth, to give greater authority to the mercantile 
lpg ave select the following original sketch of the character of William 
the Third: 

“The character of the new monarch of Great Britain could monld its policy, 
but not its Constitution. True to his purposes, he yet wins no sympathy, 
In political sagacity, in foree of will, far superior to the English statesmen 
who environed him, more tolerant than his ministers or his Parliaments, the 
childless man seems like the unknown character in algebra, which is intro- 
duced to form the equation aud dismissed when the problem is solved. In his 
person thin and feeble, with eves of a hectic lustre, of a temperament inclin- 
ing to the melancholic, in conduct cautious, of a self-relying humour, with 
abiding impressions respecting men, he sought no favour, and relied for success 
on his own inflexibility and the greatness and maturity of his designs. Too 
wise to be cajoled, too firm to be complaisant, no address could sway his 
resolve, In Tolland he had not serupled to derive an increased power from 
the crimes of rioters and assassins; in England, no filial respect diminished 
the energy of his ambition. Tis exterior was chilling ; yet he had a passionate 
delight in horses and the chase, In conversation he was abrupt, speaking 
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little and slowly, and with repulsive dryness ; in the day of battle he was all 
activity, and the highest energy of life, without kindling his passions, auimated 
his fame. His trust in Providence was so connected with faith in general 
laws that in every action he sought the principle which should range it on an 
absolute decree, ‘Thus, unconscious to himself, he had sympathy with the 
people, who always have faith in Providence. *Do you dread death in my 
company ?? he cried to the anxious sailors, when the ice on the coast of 
Tolland had almost crushed the boat that was bearing him to the shore. 
Courage and pride pervaded the reserve of the prince who, spurning an alliance 
with a bastard daughter of Louis XIV., had made himself the centre of a 
geantic opposition to France, For England, for the English people, for 

ngtish liberties, he had no affection, indifferently employing the Whigs, who 
found their pride in the Revolution, and the Tories, who had opposed his 
elevation, and who yet were the fittest instruments ‘to carry the prerogative 
high,’ One great passion had absorbed his breast,—the independence of his 
native country. e harsh encroachments of Louis XLY., which in 1672 had 
made William of Orange a Revolutionary stadtholder, now assisted to consti- 
tute him a Revolutionary king, transforming the impassive champion of 
Dutch independence into the defender of the liberties of Europe.”—~ Vol. iii, 


p..2-4. 
s The chapter proceeds to examine the relations, not always of the most 
friendly aspect, between England and the colonies, in which Mr. Bancroft pays 
a well-nerited tribute to the enlightened policy of Penn and the tranquility 
he secured to his settlement. At the close of the chapter is an account of that 
lamentable—farce, we should have called it, had it not so tragic a conclusion 
—the Salem witcheraft. 

Our author has presented some very striking sketches of these deplorable 
scenes, in which poor human nature appears in as humiliating a plight as 
would be possible in a civilized country. The Inqnisition, fierce as it was, and 
most unrelenting in its persecutions, had something in it respectable in com- 
parison with this wretched and imbecile self-delusion. The historian does not 
shrink from distributing his censure in full measure to those to whom he 
thinks it belongs. The erudite divine, Cotton Mather, in particular, would 
feel little pleasure in the contemplation of the portrait sketched for him on 
this occasion. Vanity, according to Mr. Baneroft, was quite as active an 
incentive to his movements as religions zeal; and, if he began with the latter, 
there seems no reason to doubt that pride of opinion, an unwillingness to 
expose his error, so humiliating to the world, perhaps even to his own heart, 
were powerful stimulants to his continuing the course he had begun, though 
others faltered in it. 

Mr. Bancroft has taken some pains to show that the prosecutions were con- 
ducted before magistrates not appointed by the people, but the crown, and 
that a stop was not put to them till after the meeting of the representatives 
of the people, This, in our view, is a distinction somewhat fanciful. The 
judges held their commissions from the governor ; and if he was appointed by 
the crown, it was, as our author admits, at the suggestion of Increase Mather, 
a minister of the people. The accusers, the witnesses, the jurors, were all 
taken from the people. And when a stop was put to farther proceedings by 
the seasonable delay interposed by the General Court, before the assembling 
of the “legal colonial” tribunal (thus giving time for the illusion to subside), 
it was, in part, from the apprehension that, in the rising tide of accusation, 
no man, however elevated might be his character or condition, would be 
safe, 
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In the following chapter, after a full exposition of the prominent featares 
in the system of commercial monopoly which controlled the affairs of the colo- 
nies, we are introduced to the “reat discoveries in the northern and western 
regions of the continent, made by the Jesnit missionaries of France. Nothing 
is more extraordinary in the history of this remarkable order than their bold 
enterprise in spreading their faith over this boundless wilderness, in defiance 
of the most appalling obstacles which man and nature could present. Faith 
and zeal triumphed over all, and, combined with science and the spirit of 
adventure, laid open unknown regions in the heart of this vast continent, then 
yoamed over by the buffalo and the savage, and now alive with the busy hum 
of an industrious and civilized popnlation. 

The historian has diligently traced the progress of the missionaries in their 
journeys into the western territory of Michigan, Wisconsin, Dlinois, down the 
deep basin of the Mississippi to its mouth, Ile has identified the scenes of 
some striking events in the history of discovery, as, among others, the place 
where Marquette first met the Ilinois tribe, at Iowa. No preceding writer 
has brought inte view the results of these labours in a compass which may be 
euibraced, as it were, in a single glance. The character of this order, and 
their fortune, fori oue of the most remiurkable objects for contemplation in 
the history of man. Springing up, as it were, to prop the crumbling eclifice of 
Catholicism: when it was reeling under the first sh of the Reformation, it 
took up its residence indifferently within the precinets of palaces or in the 
houndless plains aud forests of the wilderness, held the consciences of civilized 
monarehs in its keeping, and directed their counsels, while at the same time it 
was gathering barbarian nations under its banners and pouring the light of 
civilization inte the farthest and darkest quarters of the globe. 

“The establishment of ‘the Society of Jesus,” says Mr. Bancroft, ‘ by 
Loyola hail been contemporary with the Reformation, of which it was designed 
to mest the progress, and its complete organization helongs to the period 
when the first full edition of Calvin's ‘ Institutes’ saw the light. Its members 
were, by its rules, never to heeome prelates, and conld gain power and distine- 
tion only by influence over mind. ‘Their vows weve poverty, chastity, absolute 
obedience, and a constant readiness to go on missions against heresy or hea- 
thenisma. ‘Their cloisters became the best schouls in the world. Emancipated, 
in a yreat degree, from the forms of piety, separated from domestic ties, con- 
stituling @ commninity essentially intellectual as well as essentially plebeian, 
bound together hy the most perfect organization, and having for their end a 
control over opinion among the scholars and courts of Europe and throughout 
the habitable globe, the order of the Jesuits held as its ruling maxims the 
widest diffusion of its influence, and the closest internal unity. Tmmediately 
on its institution, their missionaries, kindling with a heroism that defied every 
danger and endured every toil, nade their way to the ends of the earth; they 
yaised the emblem of man’s salvation on the Moluceas, in Japan, in India, in 
Thibet, in Cochin China, and in China ; they penetrated Ethiopia, and renched 
the Abyssinians ; they planted missions among the Caflres ; im California, on 
the banks of the Maranhon,in the plains of Paraguay, they invited the wildest, 
of barbarians to the civilization of Christianity.” 

“ Religious enthusiasm,” he adds, “colonized New England; and religious 
enthusiasm founded Montreal, madea conquest of the wilderness on the upper 
Lakes, and explored the Mississippi. Puritanism gave New England its wor- 
ship and its schools; the Roman Church created for Canada its altars, its 
hospitals, and its seminaries. ‘The influence of Calvin can be traced to every 
New England village ; in Canada, the monuments of feudalism and the Catho- 
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lic Church stand side by side,and the names of Montmorenci and Bourhon, of 
Levi and Condé, are mingled with memorials of St. Athanasius and Avgustin, 
of &t. Francis of Assisi and lgnatins Loyola.\—/hid., pp, 120,121,” 

We hardly know which to seleet from the many brilliant and spirited 
sketches in which this part of the story abounds. None has more interest, on 
the whole, than the discovery of the Mississippi by Marquette and his com- 
panions, and the first voyage of the white men down its majestic waters : 

“ Behold, then, in 1673, on the tenth day of June, the meek, single-hearted, 
unpretending, illustrious Marquette, with Joliet for his associate, five French- 
men as his companions, aud two Algonquing as guides, lifting their two canoes 
on their backs and walking across the narrow portage that divides the Fox 
River from the Wisconsin. They reach the water-shed ; uttering a special 
prayer to the immaculate Virgin, they leave the streams that, flowing onward, 
could have borne their greetings to the Castle of Quebec ; already they stand 
by the Wisconsin. ‘ The guides returned, says the gentle Marquette, * leaving 
us alone in this unknown land, in the hands of Providence.’ France and 
Christianity stood in the Valley af the Mississippi. Fimbarking on the broad 
Wisconsin, the discoverers, as they sailed west, went solitarily down the stream, 
between alternate prairies and hill-sides, heholding neither man nor the wented 
beasts of the forest: no sound broke the appalling silence but the ripple of 
their canoe and the lowing of the bullalo. fa seven days * they entered hap 
pily the Great River, with a joy that could not he expressed; and the two 

irch-bark canoes, raising their happy sails under new skies and to unknown 
breezes, floated gently down the cafm magnificence of the ocean stream, over 
the broad, clear sani-bars, the resort of innumerable water-fow],—glidiuy past 
islands that swelled from the bosom of the stream, with their tufts of massive 
thickets, and between the wide plains of Hlinois and Lowa, all garlanded as 
they were with majestic forests, or checkered by island grove and the open 
vastness of the prairie, 

© About sixty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin, the western bank 
of the Mississippi bore on its sands the trail of men ; a little footpath was 
discerned leading into a beantiful prairie ; and, leaving the canoes, Joliet aud 
Marquette resolved alone to brave ineeting with thesavages. After walking 
six miles, they beheld a village on the banks of river, and two others on a 
slope, at a distance of a mile and a half from the first. The river was the 
Mou-in-gou-e-na, or Moingona, of which we have corrupted the name into 
Des Moines. Marquette and Joliet were the first white men who trod the soil 
of Iowa. Commending themeelves to God, they uttered a loud ery. The 
Indians hear: four old men advance slowly to meet them, bearing the peace- 

ipe brilliant with many-eoloured plumes. * We are Illinois, said they; that 
1s, When translated, ‘We are men ;" and they offered the calumet. An aged 
chief received them at his cabin with upraised hands, exclaiming, ‘ How bean- 
tiful is the sun, Frenchmen, when thon comest to visit us! Ourwhole villaze 
awaits thee; thou shalt enter in peace into all our dwellings.’ And the 
pilgrims were followed by the devouring gaze of an astonished crowd. ‘ 

“At the great council, Marquette published to them the ove true God, their 
creator, He spoke, also, of the great captain of the French, the Governor of 
Canada, who had chastised the Five Nations and commanded peace; and he 
questioned them respecting the Mississippi and the tribes that possessed its 
banks. For the messengers who announced the subjection of the Iroquois, a 
magnificent festival was prepared of hominy, and fish, and the choicest viands 


from the prairies. ao 5 She 
“ Sfter six days’ delay, and invitations to new visits, the chieftain of the 
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tribe, with hundreds of warriors, attended the strangers to their canoes; and, 
selecting a peace-pipe embellished with the head and neck of brilliant birds 
and all feathered over with plumage of various hues, they hung around Mar- 
quette the mysterious arbiter of peace and war, the sacred calumet, a safeguard 
among the nations. 

“The little group proceeded onward. ‘I did not fear death, says Mar- 
quette ; ‘I should fuse esteemed it the greatest happiness to have died for 
the glory of God? They passed the Unk pooner rocks, which wore the 
appearance of monsters ; dey heard at a distance the noise of the waters of 
the Missonri, known to them by the Algonqnin name of Pekitanoni; and 
when they caine to the most beautiful confluence of waters in the world—where 
the swifter Missowi rushes like a conqueror into the calmer Mississippi, 
dragging it, as it were, hastily to the sea—the good Marquette resolved in his 
heart, anticipating Lewis and Clarke, one day to ascend the mighty river to 
its source, to eross the ridge that divides the oceans, and, descending a 
al stream, to publish the gospel to all the people of this New 

yorld. 

“Tu a little less than forty leagnes, the canoes floated past the Ohio, which 
was then, and long afterward, called the Wabash. Its banks were tenanted 
by numerous villages of the peaceful Shawnees, who quailed under the incur- 
sions of the Iroquois. 

“The thick canes begin to appear so close and strong that the buffalo could 
not break through them ; the insects hecame intolerable ; as a shelter against 
the suns of July, the sails are folded into an awning. ‘The gaa vanish ; 
thick forests of whitewood, admirable for their vastness and height, crowd 
even to the skirts of the pebbly shore. It is also observed that, in the land of 
the Chickasas, the Indians have guns, 

“Near the latitude of thirty-three degrees, on the western bank of the 
Mississippi, stood the village of Mitchigamea, in a region that had not been 
visited by Europeans since the days of De Soto, ‘ Now,’ thought Marquette, 
‘we must indeed ask the aid of the Virgin. Armed with bows and arrows, 
with clubs, axes, and bucklers, amid continual whoops, the natives, bent on 
war, embark in vast canoes made out of the trunks of hollow trees ; but, at the 
sight of the mysterious peace-pipe held aloft, God touched the hearts of the 
old men, who checked the impetuosity of the young, and, throwing their bows 
an quivers into the canoes as a token of peace, they prepared a hospitable 
welcome. 

“The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing ten men, escorted the 
discoverers, for eight or ten leagues, to the village of Akansea, the limit of 
their voyage. They had left the region of the Algonquins, and, in the midst 
of the Sioux and Chickasas, could speak only by an interpreter. A half- 
league above Akansea they were met by two boats, in one of which stood the 
commander, holding in his hand the peace-pipe, and singing as he drew near. 
After offering the pipe, he gave bread of maize. The wealth of his tribe con- 
sisted in buttalo-skins ; their weapons were axes of stecl,—a proof of commerce 
with Europeans. 2 

“Thus hal our travellers descended below the entrance of the Arkansas, to 
the genial climes that have almost no winter but rains, beyond the bound of 
the Huron and Algonquin languages, to the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to tribes of Indians that had obtained European arms by trattic with 
Spaniards or with Virginia. 

“So, having spoken of God and the mysteries of the Catholic faith, having 
become certain that the Father of Rivers went not to the ocean east of Florida, 
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nor yet to the Gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet left Akansea and 
ascended the Mississippi. 

_“At the thirty-eighth degree of latitude they entered the river Illinois, and 
discovered a country without its paragon for the fertility of its beautiful prairies, 
covered with butlaloes and staxs; for the loveliness of its rivulets, and the 
prodigal abundance of wild duck and swans, and uf a species of parrots and 
wild turkeys. The tribe of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, entreated Mar- 
quette to come and reside among them. One of their chiefs, with their young 
men, conducted the party, by way of Chicago, to Lake Michigan ; and before 
the end of September all were safe in Green Bay, 

“ Joliet returned to Quebec to announce the discovery, of which the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Colbert ; the unaspiring Marguette 
remained to preach the gospel to the Miamis, who dwelt in the north of 
Illinois, round Chicago, Two years afterwards, sailing from Chicago to 
Mackinaw, he entered a little river in Michigan. Erecting an altar, he 
said mass after the rites of the Catholic Church ; then, begging the men who 
conducted his canoe to leave him alone for half an hour, 

*in the darkling wood, 

Amid the cool and siletes, he knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

Aol supplication.” 
At the end of the half-hour they went to seek him, and he was no more. 
The good missionary, discoverer of a world, had fallen asleep on the margin 
of the stream that bears his name. Near its mouth the canoe-men dug his 
#rave in the sand. Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on Lake 
Michigan, would invoke his name, The people of the West will build his 
monument."—Jhid., pp. 157-162. 

The list of heroic adventurers in the path of discovery is closed by La Salle, 
the chivalrous Frenchman of whom we have made particular record in a pre- 
vious number of this Journal,? and whose tremendous journey from the 
Illinois to the French settlements in Canada, a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles, is also noticed hy Mr. Baneroft, His was the first Enropean bark that 
emerged from the mouth of the Mississippi; and Mr, Baneroft, as he notices 
the event, and the feelings it gave rise to in the mind of the discoverer, gives 
utterance to his oWn in language truly sublime : 

‘As he raised the cross by the Arkansas, as he planted the arms of France 
near the Gulf of Mexico, he anticipated the futnre atiinence of emigritits, and 
heard in the distance the footsteps of the advancing multitude that were 
coming to take possession of the valley."—Tbid., p. LS. 

'Phis descent of the Great River our author places, without hesitation, in 
1682, being a year earlier than the one assigned by us in the article referred 
to* Mr. Deum is so familiar with the whole ground, and has studied the 
subject so carefully, that great weight is due to his opinions; but he has not 
Ss the precise authority for his conclusions in this particular. : 

his leads us to enlarge on what we consider a defect in our author's 
present plan. His notes are discarded altogether, and his references trans- 
ferred from the bottom of the page to the side-margin. This is very objection- 
able, not merely on account of the disagreeable effect produced on the eye, 
but from the more serious inconvenience of want of room for very frequent 
and accurate reference. Titles are necessarily much abridged, sometimes at 
the expense of perspicuity, The first reference in this volume is “ Hallam, 
iv., 874;” the second is “Archdale.” Now, Hallam jus written several works, 


® See “ North American Review,” vol. xlviii. p. 69, et sev. * Toid,, pp. 4, 35. 
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published in various forms and editions. As to the second authority, we have 
no means of identifying the passage at all. This, however, is not the habit 
of Mr, Bancroft where the fact is of any great moment, and his references 
throughont are abmndant. But the practice of references in the side-margin, 
thongh warranted by high authority, is unfavourable, from want of room, for 
very frequent or very minute specification. 
the omission of notes we consider a still greater evil. It is true, they lead 
to great abuses, ure often the vehicle of matter which should have been incor- 
vorated in the text, more frequently of irrelevant matter which should not 
ave been admitted anywhere, and thus exhaust the reader's patience, while 
they spoil the effect of the work hy drawing the attention from the continuous 
flow of the narrative, checking the heat that is raised by it in the reader's 
mind, and not unfrequently jarring on his feclings by some misplaced witti- 
cist or smart attempt at one, For these and the like reasons, many compe- 
tent eritics have prononneed against the use of notes, considering that a writer 
who coulkl not bring all he had to say into the compass of his text was a 
Inngler, Gibbon, who practised the contrary, intimates 2 regret in one of 
his letters that he had been overruled so far as to allow his notes to le printed 
wt the bottom of the page instead of being removed to the end of the volume. 
But from all this we dissent, especially in reference to a work of research like 
the present History. We are often desirous here to have the assertion of the 
author, or the sentiment yuoted by him, if important, verified by the original 
extract, especially when this is in a foreign language. We want to see the 
grounds of his conclusions, the scaffolding by which he has raised his strue- 
ture: to estimate the true value of his authorities; to know something of 
their characters, positions in society, and the probable influences to which 
they were exposed. Where there is contradiction, we want to see it stated, 
the pras and the cons, and the grounds for rejecting this and admitting that. 
We want to have a reason for our faith, otherwise we are merely Jed blind- 
fold. Our guide may be an excellent guide; he may have traveiled over the 
path till it has become a heaten track to him; but we like to use our own 
eyesight too, to observe somewhat for ourselves, and to know, if possible, why 
he has taken this particular road in preference to that whieh his predecessors 
have travelled. 

The ohjections made to notes are founded rather on the abuse than the 
proper use of them, Gibbon only wished to remove bis own to the end of his 
Volume; though in this we think he erred, from the difficulty and frequent 
disappointment which the reader must have experienced in consulting them,— 
a disappointinent of little oment when unattended by difhculty. But Gibbon 
knew too well the worth of this part of his labours to him to wish to discard 
them altogether. He knew his reputation stood on them as intimately as on 
his narrative. Indeed, they sup ‘a a body of criticism, and well-selected, well- 
digested learning, which of itself would make the reputation of any scholar. 
Many accomplished writers, however, and Mr. Bancroft among the number, 
have come to a different conclusion; and he has formed his, probably, with 
deliberation, having made the experiment in both forms. 

It is true, the fulness of the extracts from original sources with which his 
text is inlaid, giving such life and presence to it, and the frequency of his 
references, supersede much of the necessity of notes. We should have been 
very glad of one, however, of the kind we are speaking of, at the close of his 
expelition of La Salle. 

Ve have no room for the discussion of the topics in the next chapter, relatin 
to the hostilities for the acquisition of colonial territory between France ant 
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England, each of them pledged to the same system of commercial monopoly, 
but must pass to the author's aceount of the aborigines east of the Mis- 
sissippi, In this division of his subject he brings into view the geographical 

asitions of the numerons tribes, their languages, social institutions, religious 

ith, and probable origin. All these copions topics are brought within the 
compass of a hundred pages, arranged with great harmony, aud exhibited 
with perspicuity and singular richness of expression. It is, on the whole, the 
most elaborate and finished portion of the volume. 

His remarks on the localities of the tribes, instead of a barren muster-roll 
oi names, are constantly enlivened by picturesque details connected with their 
situation, His strictures on their various Janguages are conceived in‘a philo- 
ia tig spirit. The subject is one that has already employed the pens of the 
ablest philologists in this country, among whom it is only necessary to mention 
the names of Du Ponceau, Pickering, and Gallatin. Our anthor has evidently 
bestowed much Jabour and thought on the topic. He examines the peculiar 
structure of the languages, which, thongh radically different, hear a common 
resemblance in their compounded and synthetic organization. He has omitted 
to notice the singnlar exception to the polysynthetic formation of the Indian 
languages presented by the Otomic, which has afforded a Mexican philologist 
so ingenious # parallel, in its strueture, with the Chinese. Mr. Baueroft con- 
cludes his review of them by admitting the copicusness of their combinations, 
and by inferring that this copiousness is no evideuce of care and cultivation, 
but the elementary form of expression of a rude and wneivilized people: in 
proof of which le cites the example of the partially civilized Indian in aceom- 
modating his idiom gradually to the analytic structure of the European 
langnages. May not this be explained by the cireumstance that the influence 
under which le makes this, like lis other changes, is itseli European! But 
We pass to a more popular theme, the religions faith of the red man, whose 
fanciful superstitions are depicted by our anthor with highly poetics] colouring : 

“The red wan, maceustomed to generalization, obtained no conception of 
an absolute substance, of a self-existent being, but saw a divinity in every 
power. Wherever there was being, motion, or action, there to him was a spirit ; 
and, in a special manner, wherever there i aa singular excellence among 
beasts, or birds, or in the creation, there to him was the presence of a divinity, 
When he feels his pulse throb or his heart beat, he knows that it is a spint. 
A cod resides in the flint, to give forth the kindling, cheering five ; a spirit 
resides in the mountain-cliff ; a spirit makes its abode in the cool recesses of 
the grottoes which nature has adorned ; a god dwells in each ‘little grass 
that springs miraculously from the earth. *The wooils, the wilds, and the 
waters respond to savage intelligence ; the stars and the mountains live; the 
river, and the lake, and the waves have a spirit.’ Every hidden agency, every 
inysterious influence, is personified. A god dwells in the sun, and in the moon, 
and in the firmament : the spirit of the morning reddens in the eastern sky ; 
adeity is present in the ocean and in the fire ; the cray that overhangs the 
river has its wenius ; there is a spirit to the waterfall ; a honschold god dwells 
in the Indian's wigwam and consecrates his home ; spirits climb upon the fore- 
head to weigh Gown the eyelids in sleep. Not the heavenly bodies only, the 
sky is filled with spirits that minister to man. To the savage, divinity, broken 
as it were into an infinite number of fragments, fills all place and all being. 
The idea of unity in the creation may exist contemporaneously, but it existed 
only in the germ, or asa vague belief derived from the harmony of the universe. 
Yet faith in the Great Spirit, when once presented, was promptly seized and 
appropriated, and so infused itself into the heart of remotest tribes that it 
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came to be often considered as a portion of their original faith, Their shadowy 
aspirations and creeds assumed, through the reports of missionaries, a more 
complete development, and a religions system was elicited from the pregnant 
but rude materials.”—Jbid., pp. 285, 256. 

The following pictures of the fate of the Indian infant, and the shadowy 
pleasures of the land of spirits, have also much tenderness and beauty : . 

“The same motive prompted then to bury with the warrior his pipe and his 
maniton, his tomahawk, quiver, and bow ready bent for action, and his most 
splendid apparel ; to place by his side his bow], his maize, and his venison, for 
the long journey to the country of his ancestors. Festivals in honour of the 
dead were also frequent, when a part of the food was given to the flames, that 
so it might serve to nourish the departed. The traveller would find in the 
forests a dead body placed on a seaflold erected upon piles, carefully wrapped 
in bark for its shroud, and attired in warmest furs. Ifa mother lost her babe, 
she would cover it with bark and envelop it anxionsly in the softest beaver- 
skins; at the burial-place she would put by its side its cradle, its beads, and 
its rattles, and, asa last service of maternal love, would draw milk from her 
bosom in a cup of bark, and burn it in the fire, that her infant might still find 
nourishment on its solitary journey to the land of shades, Yet the new-born 
babe would be buried, not, as usual, on a seatfold, but by the wayside, that so 
its spirit might secretly steal into the bosom of some passing matron and be 
horn again under happier auspices. On burying her daughter, the Chippewa 
mother adds. not snow-shoes and beads and moccasins only, but (sad emblem 
of woman’s lot in the wiklerness} the earrying-belt and the paddle. ‘T know 
my daughter will be restored to me,’ she once said,as she clipped a lock of hair 
as a memorial ; ‘by this lock of hair I shall discover her, tor I shall take it 
with me ;/ alluding to the day when she too, with her carrying-belt and paddle, 
and the little relic of her child, should pass through the grave to the dwelling- 
place of her aucestors,” 

“ The faith, as well as the sympathies, of the savage, descended also to in- 
ferior things. Of each kind of animal they say there exists one, the source 
and origin ef all, of a vast size, the type and original of the whole class, From 
the immense invisible beaver come all the beavers, by whatever run of water 
they are found ; the same is true of the elk and buffalo, of the eagle and robin, 
of the meanest quadruped of the forest, of the smallest insect that buzzes in 
the air, There lives for each class of animals this invisible vast type or elder 
brother, ‘I'hns the savage established his right to be classed by philosophers 
in the rank of Realists, and his chief etfort at generalization was a reverent 
exercise of the religious sentiment. Where these older brothers dwell they 
do not exactly know; yet it may be that the giant manitous which are 
hrothers to beasts are hid beneath the waters, and that those of the birds make 
their homes in the blue sky. But the Indian believes also of each individual 
animal that it possesses the mysterious, the indestructible principle of life ; 
there is not a breathing thing but has its shade, which never can perish. 
Regarding himself, in comparison with other animals, but as the first among 
co-ordinate existence, he respects the brute creation, and assigns to it, as to 
hiniself, a korpeenty of being, ‘ The ancients of these lands believed that the 
warrior, when released from life, renews the passions and activity of this 
world ; is seated once more among his friends ; shares again the joyous feast; 
walks through shadowy forests, that are alive with the spirits of birds; and 
there, in his paradise, 

"By midnight moons, o'er moistening dews, 
In vestucnts for the chase arrayed, 
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‘The bunter stiil the deer pursues, 
‘The hunter aud the deer a shade.’ "” 
Jbiu., pp. 295, 298. 


At the close of this chapter the historian grapples with the much-vexed 

question respecting the origin of the aborigines,—that pons asenorum which 
has called forth so much sense and nonsense on both sides of the water, and 
will continue to do so as long as a new relic or unknown hieroglyphic shall 
turn up to irritate the nerves of the antiqnary. 
» Mr. Bancroft passes briefly in review the several arguments adduced in 
favour of the connection with Eastern Asia. He Jays no stress on the affinity 
of Jangnages or of customs and religious notions,considering these as spontaneous 
expressions of similar ideas and wants in similar conditions of ‘society. He 
attaches as little value to the resemblance established by Humboldt between 
the signs of the Mexican calendar and those of the signs of the zodiac in 
Thibet and Tartary ; and as for the far-famed Dighton Rock, and the learned 
lucubrations thereon, he sets them down as so much mooushine, pronouncing 
the characters Algonquin, The ¢umiw/i—the great tumuli of the West—he 
regards as the work of no mortal hand, except so far as they have been 
excavated for a sepulchral purpose. He admits, however, vestiges of a migra- 
tory movement on our continent from the north-east to the south-west, shows 
very satisfactorily, by estimating the distances of the intervening islands, the 
practicability of a passage in the most ordinary sea-boat from the Asiatic to 
the American shores in the high Jatitudes, and, by a comparison of the Indian 
and Mongolian skulls, comes to the conclusion that the two races are probably 
identical in origin. But the epoch of their divergence he places at so remote 
a period that the peculiar habits, institutions, and culture of the aborigines 
must be regarded as all their own,—as indigenous. This is the outline of his 
theory. 

By this hypothesis he extricates the question from the embarrassment 
caused by thé ignorance which the aborigines have manifested in the use of 
iron and milk, known te the Mongol hordes, but which he, of course, supposes 
were not known at the time of the migration, This is carrying the exodus 
back toa far period. But the real objection seems to be that by thus rejecting 
all evidence of communication but that founded on anatomical resemblance he 
has unnecessarily narrowed the basis on which it rests. The resensblance 
hetween a few speciinens of Mongolian and American skulls is a narrow 
basis indeed, taken as the only one, for so momentous a theory 

In fact, this particular point of analogy cloes not strike us as by any means 
the most powerful of the arguments in favour of a communication with the 
East, when we consider the small number of the mperhoeus on which it is 
foundel, the great variety of formation in individuals of the same family,— 
some of the specimens approaching even nearer to the Cancasian than the 
Mongolian,—and the very uniform deviation from the Jatter in the prominence 
and the greater angniarity of the features. 

This connection with the East derives, in our judgment, some support, 
feeble though it be, from aflinities of language; but this is a field which 
remains to fe much more fully explored. The analogy is much more striking 
of certain usages and institutions, particnlarly of a religious character, and, 
above all, the mythological traditions which those who have had oceasion to 
look into the Aztec antiquities cannot fail to be struck with. This resemblance 
is oftentimes in matters so purely arbitrary that it can hardly be regarded as 
founded in the constitution of man, so very exact that it ean scareely be 
considered as accidental. We give up the Dighton Rock, that reck of offence 
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vo so many antiyuaries, who may read in it the handwriting of the Phornicians, 
Egyptians, or Scandinavians, quite as well as anything else. Indeed, the 
various. fite-siméifes of it, made for the benefit of the learned, are so diferent 
from one avother that, like Sic Hudibras, one may find in it 


” 


“A leash of languages at once. 


We are agreed with our author that it is very good Algonquin, But the 
zodiac, the Tartar zodiac, which M.de Humboldt has so well shown to re- 
setuble in its terms those of the Aztec calendar, we cannot so casily surrender, 
The striking coincidence established by his investigations between the astro- 
noniical signs of the two nations—in a similar corresponding series, moreover, 
although applied to different uses—is, in our opinion, one of the most power- 
inl arguments yet adduced for the affinity of the two races. Nor is Mr, 
Bancroft wholly right in supposing that the Asiatic hieroglyphics referred 
ouly to the zodiac. Like the Mexican, they also presided over the years, days, 
and even hours. The strength of evidence, founded on numerans analogies, 
caunot be shown without gomg into details, for which there is searce room in 
the compass of a pe ea article, much Jess in the heel of one. Whichever 
way we turn, the subject is full of perplexity. I¢ is the sphinx’s riddle, and 
the dipus must be called from the grave who is to solve it, ; 

In closing our remarks, we must express our satisfaction that the favourable 
notice we took of Mr. Baneroft’s labours on his first appearance has been fully 
ratified by his countrymen, and that his Colonial History establishes his title 
to a place among the great historical writers of the age. ‘The reader will find 
the pages of the prescos volume filled with matter not Jess interesting and 
important than the preceding. He will meet with the same brilliant and 
daring style, the same picturesyne sketches of character and incident, the 
same acute reasoning and compass of erudition. 

In the delineation of events Mr, Bancroft hus heen guided by the spirit of 
historic faith. Not that it would be difficult to discern the colour of his 
polities ; nor, indeed, would it be possible for any one strongly pledged to any 
set of principles, whether in politics or religion, to disguise them in the dis- 
cussion of abstract topics, withont being false to himself and giving a false 
tone to the picture: but, while he is true to himself, he has an equally im- 
perative duty to perform,—to be true to others, to those on whose characters 
and conduct he sits in judgment as a historian. No pet theory nor party 
rege can justify him in swerving one hair’s-breadth from truth in his 
delineation of the mighty dead, whose portraits he is exhibiting to us on the 
canvas of history. 

Whenever rebgion is introduced, Mr. Bancroft has shown a commendable 
api of liberality. Catholics and Calvinists, Jesuits, Quakers, and Church- 
of-England men, are all judged according to their deeds, and not their specu- 
lative tenets ; and even in the latter particular he generally contrives to find 
something deserving of admiration, some comimentatia doctrine or aspiration 
in most of them, And what Christian sect—we might add, what sect of any 
denotmination—is there which has not some beauty of doctrine to admire ? 
Religion is the homage of man to his Creator, The forms in which it is 
expressed ave infinitely various ; but they flow from the same source, are 
diveeted to the same end, and all claim from the historian the benefit of 
toleration. 

What Mr, Banerofé has done for the Colonial history is, after all, but pre- 
paration for a richer theme, the history of the War of Independence; a 
subject which finds its origin in the remote past, its results in the infinite 
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future ; which finds a central point of unity in the ennobling principle of in- 
dependence, that gives dignity and grandeur to the most petty details of the 
contlict, and which has its foreground occupied by a single character, to which 
all others converge as to a centre,—the character of Washington, in war, in 
peace, and in private life the most sublime on historical record. Tappy the 
writer who shall exhibit this theme worthily to the eyes of his countrymen ! 

‘The subject, it is wnderstood, is to engage the attention, also, of Mr. Sparks, 
whose honourable labours have already associated his uame imperishably with 
our Revolutionary period. Let it not be feared that there is not compass 
enough in the subject for two minds so gifted. The field is too rich to be 
exhausted by a single “ag and will yield fresh laurels to the skilful hand that 
shall toil for them. The labours of Hume did not supersede those of Lingard, 
¢r Turner, or Mackintosh, or Hallam. The history of the English Revolution 
has called forth, in our own time, the admirable essays of Mackintosh and 
Guizot ; and the palm of excellence, after the libraries that have heen written 
on the French Revolution, has just been assigned to the dissimilar histories 
of Mignet and Thiers. The points of view under which a thing may be con- 
templated are as diversified as mind itself. The most honest inquirers after 
truth rarely come to precisely the same results, such is the intluence of educa- 
tion, prejudice, principle. Truth, indeed, is single, but opinions are infinitely 
various, and it is only by comparing these opinions together that we can hope 
to ascertain what is truth. 


MADAME CALDERON’S LIFE IN MEXICO.’ 


(January, 1843.) 


Ty the present age of high literary activity, travellers make not the least im- 
_portunate demands on public attention, and their licubrations, under whatever 
name,—Rambles, Notices, Incidents, Pencillings,—ave nearly as important a 
staple for the “trade” as novels and romances. A book of travels, formerly, 
Was a very serious allair. The traveller set out on his distant journey with 
many a sdlenm preparation, made his will, and bade adieu to his friends like 
oue Who might not again return. If he did return, the results were embodied 
in a respectable folio, or at Jeast quarto, well garnished with cuts, and done 
up in a solid form, which argued that it was no fugitive publication, but 
destined for posterity. " ; 
All this is changed. The voyayer nowadays leaves home with as little 
ceremony and leaye-taking as if it were for a morning's drive. Te steps into 
the bark that is to carry him across thousands of miles of ocean with the 
moral certainty of returning in a fixed week, almost at a particular day. 
Parties of gentlemen and ladies go whizzing along in their steamships over 
the track which cost so many weary days to the Argonauts of old, and run 
over the choicest scenes of classic antiquity, scattered through Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, in less time than it formerly took to go from one end of the British 


‘ “Life in Mexico, during a Residence of C—— de la R—.” Boston: Little and 
Two Years in that Country, By Madame rows. Two volumes, limo 
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Isles to the other. The Cape of Good Hope, so long the great stumbling-block 
to the navigators of Europe, is doubled, or the Red Sea coasted, in the same 
way, by the fashionable tourist—who glides along the shores of Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Bombay, and Hindostan, farther than the farthest limits of 
Alexander’s conquests—before the last leaves of the last new novel which he 
has taken by the way are fairly cut. The facilities of communication have, 
in fact, so abridged distances that geography, as we have hitherto studied it, 
may be said to be entirely reformed. Instead of leagues, we now compute by 
hours, and we find ourselves next-door neighbours to those whom we had 
looked upon as at the antipodes. ; 

The consequence of these improvements in the means of intercourse is, that 
all the world goes abroad, or, at least, one half is turned upon the other. 
Nations are so mixed up by this process that they are in some danger of losing 
their idiosynerasy ; and the Egyptian and the Turk, though they still cling to 
their religion, are becoming European in their notions and habits more and 
more every day. 

The taste for pilgrimage, however, it must be owned, does not stop with the 
countries where it can be carried on with such increased facility. It has be- 
gotten a nobler spirit of adventure, something akin to what existed in the 
fifteenth century, when the world was new or newly discovering, and a 
navigator who did not take in sail, like the cautious seamen of Knickerbocker, 
might run down some strange continent in the dark; for in these times of 
dandy tourists and travel-mongers the boldest achievements, that have hitherto 
defied the most adventurous spirits, have been performed : the Himmalaya 
Mountains have been scaled, the Niger ascended, the burning heart of 
Africa penetrated, the icy Arctic and Antarctic explored, and the mysterious 
monuments of the semi-civilized races of Central America have been thrown 
open to the public gaze. It is certain that this is a high-pressure age, and 
every department of science and letters, physical and mental, feels its stimu- 
lating intluence. 

No nation, on the whole, has contributed so largely to these itinerant expe- 
ditions as the English. Uneasy, it would seem, at being cooped up in their 
little isle, they sally forth in all directions, swarming over the cultivated and 
luxurious countries of the neighbouring continent, or sending out stragglers 
on other more distant and formidable missions. Whether it be that their. 
soaring spirits are impatient of the narrow quarters which nature has assigned 
them, or that there exists a supernumerary class of idlers, who, wearied with 
the monotony of home and the same dull round of dissipation, seek excitement 
in strange scenes and adventures ; or whether they go abroad for the sunshine, 
of which they have heard so much but seen so little—whatever be the cause, 
they furnish a far greater number of tourists than all the world besides. We 
Americans, indeed, may compete with them in mere locomotion, for our fami- 
liarity with magnificent distances at home makes us still more indifferent to 
them abroad ; but this locomotion is generally in the way of business, and the 
result is rarely shown in a book, unless, indeed, it be the leger. 

Yet John Bull is, on many accounts, less fitted than most of his neighbours 
for the duties of a traveller. However warm and hospitable in his own home, 
he has a cold reserve in his exterior, a certain chilling atmosphere, which he 
carries along with him, that freezes up the sympathies of strangers, and which 
is only to be completely thawed by long and intimate acquaintance. But the 
traveller has no time for intimate acquaintances. He must go forward, and 
trust to his first impressions, for they will also he his last. Unluckily, it rarely 
falls out that the first impressions of honest John are very favourable. There 
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is too much pride, not to say hauteur, in his composition, which, with the hest 
intentions in the world, will show itself in a way not particularly flattering to 
those who come in contact with him. He goes through a strange nation, 
treading on all their little irritable prejudices, shocking their self-love 
and harmless vanities,—in short, going against the grain, and roughing 
up everything by taking it the wrong way. Thus he draws out the bad 
humours of the people among whom he moves, sees them in their most un- 
amiable and by no means natural aspect,—in short, looks on the wrong side of 
the tapestry. What wonder if his notions are somewhat awry as to what he 
sees? There are, it is true, distinguished exceptions to all this,—English 
travellers who cover the warm heart—as warm as it is generally true and 
manly—under a kind and sometimes cordial manner ; but they are the excep- 
tions. The Englishman undoubtedly appears best on his own soil, where his 
national predilections and prejudices, or at least, the intimation of them, are 
somewhat mitigated in deference to his guest. : 

Another source of the disqualification of John Bull as a calm and philo- 
sophic traveller is the manner in which he has been educated at home: the 
soft luxuries by which he has been surrounded from his cradle have made 
luxuries necessaries, and, accustomed to perceive all the machinery of life 
glide along as noiselessly and as swiftly as the foot of Time itself, he becomes 
morbidly sensitive to every temporary jar or derangement in the working of 
it. In no country since the world was made have all the appliances for mere 
physical and, we may add, intellectual indulgence been carried to such perfec- 
tion as in this little island nucleus of civilization. Nowhere can a man get 
such returns for his outlay. The whole organization of society is arranged so 
as to minister to the comforts of the wealthy ; and an Englishman, with the 
golden talisman in his pocket, can bring about him genii to do his bidding, 
and transport himself over distances with a thought, almost as easily as if he 
Dt the possessor of Aladdin’s magic lamp and the fairy carpet of the Arabian 

ales. 

When he journeys over his little island, his comforts and luxuries cling as 

_ close to him as round his own fireside. He rolls over roads as smooth and 
well-beaten as those in his own park; is swept onward by sleek and well- 
groomed horses, in a carriage as soft and elastic, and quite as showy, as his 
‘own equipage ; puts up at inns that may vie with his own castle in their com- 
‘forts and accommodations, and is received by crowds of obseqnious servants, 
more solicitous, probably, even than his own to win his golden smiles. In 
short, wherever ie goes, he may be said to carry with him his castle, park, 
equipage, establishment. The whole are in movement together. He changes 
place, indeed, but changes nothing else. For travelling as it occurs in other 
Jands,—hard roads, harder beds, and hardest fare,—he knows no more of it 
than if he had been passing from one wing of his castle to the other. 

All this, it must be admitted, is rather an indifferent preparation for a tour 
on the Continent. Of what avail is it that Paris is the most elegant capital, 
France the most enlightened country on the European terra Jirma, if one 
cannot walk in the streets without the risk of being run over for want of a 
trottoir, nor move on the roads without being half smothered in a lumbering 
vehicle, dragged by ropes at the rate of five miles an hour? Of what account 
are the fine music and paintings, the architecture and art, of Italy, when one 
must shiver by day for want of carpets and sea-coal fires, and be thrown into 
a fever at night by the active vexations of a still more tormenting kind? The 
galled equestrian might as well be expected to feel nothing but, raptures and 
ravishment at the fine scenery through which he is riding. It is probable he 
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will think much more of his own petty hurts than of the beauties of nature. A 
travelling John Bull, if his skin is not off, is at least so thin-skinned that it is 
next door to being so. 

If the European neighbourhood affords so many means of annoyance to the 
British traveller, they are incalculably multiplied on this side of the water, 
and that, too, under circumstances which dispose him still less to charity in 
his criticisms and constructions.. On the Continent he feels he is among strange 
races, born and bred under different religious and political institutions, and, 
above all, speaking different languages. He does not necessarily, therefore, 
measure them by his peculiar standard, but allows them one of their own. 
The dissimilarity is so great in all the main features of national polity and 
society that it is hard to institute a comparison. Whatever be his contempt 
for the want of progress and perfection in the science of living, he comes to re- 
gard them as a distinct race, amenable to different laws, and therefore licensed 
to indulge in different usages, to a certain extent, from his own. If a man 
travels in China, he makes up his mind to chop-sticks. If he should go to the 
moon, he would not be scandalized by seeing people walk with their heads 
under their arms. He has embarked on a difterent a It is only in 
things which run parallel to those in his own country that a comparison can 
be instituted, and charity too often fails where criticism begins. 

Unhappily, in America the Englishman finds these points of comparison 
forced on him at every step. He lands among a people speaking the same 
language, professing the same religion, drinking at the same fountains of 
literature, trained in the same occupations of active life. The towns are built 
on much the same model] with those in his own land. The brick houses, the 
streets, the “sidewalks,” the in-door arrangements, all, in short, are near 
enough on the same pattern to provoke a comparison. Alas for the com- 
parison! The cities sink at once into mere provincial towns, the language 
degenerates into a provincial patozs, the manners, the fashions, down to the 
cut of the clothes, and the equipages, all are provincial. The people, the 
whole nation—as independent as any, certainly, if not, as our orators fondly 
descant, the best and most enlightened upon earth—dwindle into a mere British 
colony. The traveller does not seem to understand that he is treading the 
soil of the New World, where everything is new, where antiquity dates but 
from yesterday, where the present and the future are all, and the past nothing, 
where hope is the watchword, and “Go ahead !” the principle of action. He 
does not comprehend that when he sets foot on such a land he is no longer to 
look for old hereditary Jandmarks, old time-honoured monuments and institu- 
tions, old families that have vegetated on the same soil since the Conquest. 
He must be content to part with the order and something of the decorum 
incident to an old community, where the ranks are all precisely and punc- 
tiliously defined, where the power is deposited by prescriptive right in certain 
privileged hands, and where the great mass have the careful obsequiousness 
of dependants, looking for the crumbs that fall. 

He is now among a new people, where everything is in movement, all 
struggling to get forward, and where, though many go adrift in their wild 
spirit of adventure, and a temporary check may be sometimes felt by all, the 
great mass still advances. He is Janded on a hemisphere where fortunes are 
to be made, and men are employed in getting, not in spending,—a difference 
which explains so many of the discrepancies between the structure of our own 
society and habits and those of the Old World. To know how to spend is 
itself a science; and the science of spending and that of getting are rarely 
held by the same hand. 
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In such a state of things, the whole arrangement of society, notwithstanding 
the apparent resemblance to that in his own country, and its real resemblance 
in minor points, is reversed. ‘The rich proprietor, who does nothing but fatten 
on his rents, is no longer at the head of the scale, as in the Old World. ‘The 
man of enterprise takes the lead in a bustling community, where action and 
progress, or at least change, are the very conditions of existence. The upper 
classes—if the term can be used in a complete democracy—have not the 
luxurious finish and accommodations to be found in the other hemisphere. 
The humbler classes have not the poverty-stricken, cringing spirit of hopeless 
inferiority. The pillar of society, if it want the Corinthian capital, wants also 
the heavy and superfiuous base. Every man not only professes to be, but is 
practically, on a footing of equality with his neighbour. The traveller must 
not expect to meet here the deference, or even the courtesies, which grow out 
of distinction of castes. This is an awkward dilemma for one whose nerves 
have never been jarred by contact with the profune; who has never been 
tossed about in the rough-and-tumble of humanity. It is little to him that 
the poorest child in the community learns how to read and write ; that the 
poorest nan can have—what Henry the Fourth so good-naturedly wished for 
the humblest of his subjects—a fowl in his pot every day for his dinner ; that 
no one is so low but that he may aspire to all the rights of his fellow-men and 
find an open theatre on which to display his own peculiar talents. 

As the tourist strikes into the interior, difficulties of all sorts multiply, inci- 
dent to a raw and unformed country. The comparison with the high civiliza- 
tion at home becomes more and more unfavourable, as he is made to feel that in 
this land of promise it must be long before promise can become the performance 
of the Old World. And yet, if he would look beyond the surfaee, he would 
see that much here too has been performed, however much may be wanting. 
He would see lands over which the wild Indian roamed as a hunting-ground, 
teeming with harvests for the consumption of millions at home and abroad ; 
forests, which have shot up, ripened, and decayed on the same spot ever since 
the creation, now swept away to make room for towns and villages thronged 
with an industrious population ; rivers, which rolled on in their solitudes, 
undisturbed except by the wandering bark of the savage, now broken and 
dimpled by hundreds of steamboats, freighted with the rich tribute of a country 
rescued from the wilderness. He would not expect to meet the careful courte- 
sies of polished society in the pioneers of civilization, whose mission has been 
to recover the great continent from the bear and the buffalo. He would have 
some charity for their ignorance of the latest fashions of Bond Street, and 
their departure, sometimes, even from what, in the old country, is considered 
as the decorum and, it may be, decencies of life. But not so: his heart turns 
back to his own land, and ‘closes against the rude scenes around him ; for he 
finds here none of the soft graces of cultivation, or the hallowed memorials of 
an early civilization; no gray, weather-beaten cathedrals, telling of the 
Normans ; no Gothic churches in their groves of venerable oaks ; no moss- 
covered cemeteries, in which the dust of his fathers has been gathered since 
the time of the Plantagenets ; no rural cottages, half smothered with roses and 
honeysuckles, intimating that even in the most humble abodes the taste for 
the beautiful has found its way ; no trim gardens, and fields blossoming with 
hawthorn hedges and miniature culture ; no ring fences, enclosing well-shaven 
lawns, woods so disposed as to form a picture of themselves, bright threads of 
silvery water, and sparkling fountains. All these are wanting, and his eyes 
turn with disgust from the wild and rugged features of nature, and all her 
rough accompaniments,—from’ man almost as wild ; and his heart sickens as 
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he thinks of his own land and all its scenes of beauty. He thinks not of the 
poor who leave that land for want of bread and find in this a kindly welcome 
and the means of independence and advancement which their own denies 
them. 

He goes on, if he be a splenetic Sinbad, discharging his sour bile on every- 
body that he comes in contact with, thus producing an amiable ripple in the 
current as he proceeds, that adds marvellously, no doubt, to his own quiet and 
personal comfort. If he have a true merry vein and hearty good nature, he 
gets on, laughing sometimes in his sleeve at others, and cracking his jokes on 
the unlucky pate of Brother Jonathan, who, if he is not very silly,—which he 
very often is,—laughs too, and joins in the jest, though it may be somewhat 
at his own expense. It matters little whether the tourist be Whig or Tory in 
his own land ; if the latter, he returns, probably, ten times the Conservative 
that he was when he left it. If Whig, or even Radical, it matters not ; his 
loyalty waxes warmer and warmer with every step of his progress among the 
republicans ; and he finds that practical democracy, shouldering and elbowing 
its neighbours as it ‘‘ goes ahead,” is no more like the democracy which he has 
been accustomed to admire in theory, than the real machinery, with its smell, 
smoke, and clatter, under full operation, is like the pretty toy which he sees 
as a model in the Patent Office at Washington. 

There seems to be no people better constituted for travellers, at least for 
recording their travelling experiences, than the French. There is a mixture 
of frivolity and philosophy in their composition which is admirably suited to 
the exigencies of their situation. They mingle readily with all classes and 
races, discarding for the time their own nationality,—at least their national 
antipathies. Their pleasant vanity fills them with the desire of pleasing 
others, which most kindly reacts by their being themselves pleased : 


“Pleased with himself. whom all the world can please.” 


The Frenchman can even so far accommodate himself to habits alien to his 
own, that he can tolerate those of the savages themselves, and enter into a 
sort of fellowship with them, without either party altogether discarding his 
national tastes and propensities. It is Chateaubriand, if we are not mistaken, 
who relates that, wandering in the solitudes of the American wilderness, his 
ears were most unexpectedly saluted by the sounds of a violin. He had little 
doubt that one of his own countrymen must be at hand; and in a wretched 
enclosure he found one of them, sure enough, teaching AZessieurs les sauvages 
to dance. It is certain that this spirit of accommodation to the wild habits of 
their copper-coloured friends gave the French traders and missionaries formerly 
an ascendency over the aborigines which was never obtained by any other of 
the white men. 

The most comprehensive and truly philosophic work on the genius and 
institutions of this country, the best exposition of its social phenomena, its 
Peep condition, and probable future, are to be found in the pages of a 

renchman. It is in the French language, too, that by far the greatest work 
has been Pe on the great Southern portion of our continent, once com- 
prehended under New Spain. 

To write a book of travels seems to most people to require as little prelimi- 
nary preparation as to write a letter. One has only to jump into a coach, 
embark on board a steamboat, minute down his flying experiences and hair- 
breadth escapes, the aspect of the country as seen from the interior of a 
crowded diligence or a vanishing rail-car, note the charges of the landlords 
and the quality of the fare, a dinner or two at the minister’s, the last new 
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play or opera at the theatre, and the affair is done. It is very easy to do this, 
certainly ; very easy to make a bad book of travels, but by no means easy to 
make a good one. This requires as many and various qualifications as to 
make any other good book,—qualifications which must vary with the character 
of the country one is to visit. Thus, for instance, it requires a very different 
preparation and stock of accomplishments to make the tour of Italy, its 
studios and its galleries of art, or of Egypt, with its immortal pyramids and 
mighty relics of a primeval age, the great cemetery of antiquity, from what it 
does to travel understandingly in our own land, a new creation, as it were, 
without monuments, without arts, where the only study of the traveller—the 
noblest of all studies, it is true—is man. The inattention to this difference of 
preparation demanded by different places has led many a clever writer to make 
a very worthless book, which would have been remedied had he consulted his 
own qualifications instead of taking the casual direction of the first steamboat 
or mail-coach that lay in his way. 

There is no country more difficult to discuss in all its multiform aspects than 
Mexico, or, rather, the wild region once comprehended under the name of 
New Spain. Its various climates, bringing to perfection the vegetable pro- 
ducts of the most distant latitudes ; its astonishing fruitfulness in its lower 
regions, and its curse of barrenness over many a broad acre of its plateau ; its 
inexhaustible mines, that have flooded the Old World with an ocean of silver, 
such as Columbus in his wildest visions never dreamed of,—and, unhappily, 
by a hard mischance, never lived to realize himself ; its picturesque landscape, 
where the volcanic fire gleams amid wastes of eternal snow, and a few hours 
carry the traveller from the hot regions of the lemon and the cocoa to the 
wintry solitudes of the mountain fir; its motley population, made up of 
Indians, old Spaniards, modern Mexicans, mestizos, mulattoes, and zambos ; 
its cities built in the clouds ; its lakes of salt water, hundreds of miles from 
the ocean ; its people, with their wild and variegated costume, in keeping, as 
we may say, with its extraordinary scenery ; its stately palaces, half furnished, 
where services of gold and silver plate load the tables in rooms without a 
carpet, while the red dust of the bricks soils the diamond-sprinkled robes of 
the dancer ; the costly attire of its higher classes, blazing with pearls and 
jewels ; the tawdry magnificence of its equipages, saddles inlaid with gold, 
‘pits and stirrups of massive silver, all executed in the clumsiest style of work- 
mauship ; its lower classes,—the men with their jackets glittering with silver 
buttons, and rolls of silver tinsel round their caps ; the women with petticoats 
fringed with lace, and white satin shoes on feet unprotected by a stocking ; 
its high-born fair ones crowding to the cockpit and solacing themselves with 
the fumes of a cigar; its churches and convents, in which all those sombre 
rues of monastic life are maintained in their primitive rigour which have died 
away before the liberal spirit of the age on the other side of the water ; its 
swarms of léperos, the lazzaroni of the land; its hordes of almost legalized 
banditti, who stalk openly in the streets and render the presence of an armed 
escort necessary to secure a safe drive into the environs of the capital; its 
whole structure of society, in which a republican form is thrown over iastitu- 
tions as aristocratic and castes as nicely defined as in any monarchy of Europe ; 
in short, its marvellous inconsistencies and contrasts in climate, character of 
the people, and face of the land,—so marvellous as, we trust, to excuse the 
unprecedented length of this sentence,—undoubtedly make modern Mexico 
one of the most prolific, original, and difficult themes for the study of the 
traveller. 

Yet this great theme has found in Humboldt a writer of strength snficient 
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to grapple with it in nearly all its relations. While yet a young man, or, at 
least, while his physical as well as mental energies were In their meridian, 
he came over to this country with an enthusiasm for science which was only 
heightened by obstacles, and with stores of it already accumulated that 
enabled him to detect the nature of every new object that came under his 
eye and arrange it in its proper class. With his scientific instruments in his 
hand, he might be seen scaling the snow-covered peaks of the Cordilleras, 
or diving into their unfathomable caverns of silver ; now wandering through 
their dark forests in search. of new specimens for his herbarium, now coasting 
the stormy shores of the Gulf and penetrating its unhealthy streams, jotting 
down every landmark that might serve to guide the future navigator, or 
surveying the crested Isthmus in search of a practicable communication 
between the great seas on its borders, and then, again, patiently studying 
the monuments and manuscripts of the Aztecs in the capital, or mingling’ 
with the wealth and fashion in its saloons ; frequenting every place, in short, 
and everywhere at home : 
“ Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, . . . omnia novit.” 


The whole range of these various topics is brought under review in his 
pages, and on all he sheds a ray, sometimes a flood, of light. His rational 
philosophy, content rather to doubt than to decide, points out the track 
which other adventurous spirits may follow up with advantage. No antiquary 
has done so much towards determining the original hives of the semi-civilized 
races of the Mexican plateau. No one, not even of the Spaniards, has brought 
together such an important mass of information in respect to the resources, 
natural products, and statistics generally, of New Spain. His explorations 
have identified more than one locality and illustrated more than one curious 
monument of the people of Anahuac, which had bafiled the inquiries of 
native antiquaries ; and his work, while embodying the results of profound 
scholarship and art, is at the same time, in many respects, the very best 
manuel du voyageur, and, as such, has been most frequently used by sub- 
sequent tourists. It is true, his pages are sometimes disfigured by pedantry, 
ambitious display, learned obscurity, and other atfectations of the man of 
letters. But what human work is without its blemishes? His various writ- 
ings on the subject of New Spain, taken collectively, are one of those monu- 
ments which may be selected to show the progress of the species. Their 
author reminds us of one of the ancient athlete, who descended into the 
arena to hurl the discus with a giant arm, that distanced every cast of his 
contemporaries. 

There is one branch of his fruitful subject which M. de Humboldt has not 
exhausted, and, indeed, has but briefly touched on. This is the social con- 
dition of the country, especially as found in its picturesque capital. This has 
been discussed by subsequent travellers more fully, and Ward, Bullock, 
Lyons, Poinsett, Tudor, Latrobe, have all produced works which have for 
their object, more or less, the social habits and manners of the people. With 
niost of them this is not the prominent object; and others of them, probably, 
have found obstacles in effecting it, to any great extent, from an imperfect 
lnowledge of the language,—the golden key to the sympathies of a people,— 
without which a traveller is as much at fault as a man without an eye for 
colour in a picture-gallery, or an ear for music at a concert. He may see and 
hear, indeed, in both ; but ewz bono? The traveller, ignorant of the language 
of the nation whom he visits, may descant on the scenery, the roads, the 
architecture, the outside of things, the rates and distances of posting, the 
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dress of the people in the streets, and may possibly meet a native or two, half 
denaturalized, kept to dine with strangers, at his banker's. But as to the 
interior mechanism of society, its secret sympathies, and familiar tone of 
thinking and feeling, he can know no more than he could of the contents of 
a library by running over the titles of strange and unknown authors packed 
together on the shelves. 

t was to supply this deficiency that the work before us, no doubt, was given 
to the public, and it was composed under circumstances that afforded every 
possible advantage and facility to its author. Although the initials only of 
the name are given in the title-page, yet, from these and certain less equivocal 
passages in the body of the work, it requires no Uidipus to divine that the 
author is the wife of Chevalier Calderon de la Barca, well known in this 
country during his long residence as Spanish minister at Washington, where 
his amiable manners and high personal qualities secured him general respect 
and the regard of all who knew him. On the recognition of the independence 
of Mexico by the mother-country, Sefior Calderon was selected to fill the 
office of the first Spanish envoy to the republic. It was a delicate mission 
after so long an estrangement, and it was hailed by the Mexicans with every 
demonstration of pride and satisfaction. ‘Chough twenty years had elapsed 
since they had established their independence, yet they felt as a wayward son 
may feel who, having absconded from the paternal roof and set up for himself, 
still looks back to it with a sort of reverence, and, in the plenitude of his 
prosperity, still feels the want of the parental benediction. We, who cast off 
our allegiance in a similar way, can comprehend the feeling. The new 
minister, from the moment of his setting foot on the Mexican shore, was 
greeted with an enthusiasm which attested the popular fecling, and his presence 
m the capital was celebrated by theatrical exhibitions, bull-fights, illumina- 
tions, fétes public and private, and every possible demonstration of respect for 
the new envoy and the country who sent him. His position secured him 
access to every place of interest to an intelligent stranger, and introduced him 
into the most intimate recesses of society, from which the stranger is com- 
monly excluded, and to which, indeed, none but a Spaniard could, under any 
circumstances, have been admitted. Fortunately, the minister possessed, in 
the person of his accomplished wife, one who had both the leisure and the 
talent to profit by these uncommon opportunities, and the result is given in 
the work eras lis, consisting of letters to her family, which, it seems, since 
her return to the United States, have been gathered together and prepared 
for publication.* 

* * * & * * * * 

The present volumes make no pretensions to enlarge the boundaries of our 
knowlege in respect to the mineral products of the country, its geography, its 
statistics, or, in short, to physical or political science. These topics have been 
treated with more or less depth by the various travellers who have written 
since the great publications of Humboldt. We have had occasion to become 
tolerably well acquainted with their productions ; and we may safely assert 
that for spirited portraiture of society,—a society unlike anything existing in 
the Old World or the New,—for picturesque delineation of scenery, for rich- 
ness of illustration and anecdote, and for the fascinating graces of style, no 
one of them is to be compared with “ Life in Mexico.” 


* The analysis of the work, with several containing nothing that is not already fami- 
pages of extracts from it, is here omitted, as liar to the English reader. 
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MOLIERE.! 


(October, 1828.) 


‘Tam French surpass every other nation, indeed all the other nations of Europe 
put together, in the amount and excellence of their memoirs. Whence comes 
this manifest superiority ? The important Collection relating to the History 
of France, commencing as early as the thirteenth century, forms a basis of 
civil history more authentic, circumstantial, and satisfactory to an intelligent 
inquirer than is to be found among any other people; and the multitude of 
biographies, personal anecdotes, and similar scattered notices which have 
appeared in France during the two last centuries throw a flood of light on the 
social habits and general civilization of the period in which they were written. 
The Italian histories (and every considerable city in Italy, says Tiraboschi, had 
its historian as early as the thirteenth century) are fruitful only in wars, 
massacres, treasonable conspiracies, or ep malie intrigues, matters that 
affect the tranquillity of the state. The rich body of Spanish chronicles, which 
maintain an unbroken succession from the reign of Alphonso the Wise to that 
of Philip the Second, are scarcely more personal or interesting in their details, 
unless it be in reference to the sovereign and his immediate court. Even the 
Ene in their memoirs and autobiographies of the last century, are too 
exclusively confined to topics of public notoriety, as the only subject worthy of 
record or which can excite a general interest in their readers. Not so with 
the French. The most frivolous details assume in their eyes an importance 
when they can be made illustrative of an eminent character ; and even when 
they concern one of less note, they become sufticiently interesting, as Just 
pictures of life and manners. Hence, instead of exhibiting their hero only as 
he appears on the great theatre, they carry us along with him into retirement, 
or into those social circles where, stripped of his masquerade dress, he can 
indulge in ail the natural gayety of his heart,—in those frivolities and _follies- 
which display the real character much better than all his premeditated 
wisdom ; those little nothings which make up so much of the sum of French 
memoirs, but which, however amusing, are apt to be discarded by their more 
serious English neighbours as something derogatory to their hero. Where shall 
we find a more lively portraiture of that interesting period when feudal bar- 
barism began to fade away before the civilized institutions of modern times, 
than in Philip de Comines’ sketches of the courts of France and Burgundy 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century ¢ where a more nice development of 
the fashionable intrigues, the corrupt Machiavelian politics, which animated 
the little coteries, male and female, of Paris, under the regency of Anne of 
Austria, than in the Memoirs of De Retz/—to say nothing of the vast amount 
of similar contributions in France during the last century, which, in the shape 
of letters and anecdotes, as well as memoirs, have made us as intimately 
acquainted with the internal movements of society in Paris, under all its 
aspects, literary, fashionable, and political, as if they had passed in review 
before our own eyes. 

The French have been remarked for their excellence in narrative ever since 

* «Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Moliere. Par J. Taschereau.” Paris, 1825. 
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the times of the fabliawx and the old Norman romances. Somewhat of their 
success in this way may be imputed to the structure of their language, whose 
general currency, and whose peculiar fitness for prose composition, have heen 
noticed from a very early period. Brunetto Latini, the master of Dante, wrote 
his Yesoro in French, in preference to his own tongue, as far back as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, on the ground “that its speech was the 
most universal and most delectable of all the dialects of Europe.” And Dante 
asserts in his treatise ‘on Vulgar Eloquence” that “the superiority of the 
French consists in its adaptation, by means of its facility and agreeableness, 
to narratives in prose.” Much of the wild, artless grace, the natveté, which 
characterized it in its infancy, has been gradually polished away by fastidious 
critics, and can scarcely be said to have survived Marot and Montaigne. 
But the Janguage has gained considerably in perspicuity, precision, and sim- 
plicity of construction, to which the jealous labours of the French Academy 
must be admitted to have contributed essentially. This simplicity of construc- 
tion, refusing those complicated inversions so nsual in the other languages of 
the Continent, and its total want of prosody, though fatal to poetical purposes, 
have greatly facilitated its acquisition to foreigners, and have made it a most 
suitable vehicle for conversation. Since the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
accordingly, it has become the language of the courts and the popular medium 
of communication in most of the countries of Europe. Since that period, too, 
it has acquired a number of elegant phrases and familiar turns of expression, 
which have admirably fitted it for ght, popular narrative, like that which 
enters into memoirs, letter-writing, and similar kinds of composition. 

The character and situation of the writers themselves may account still 
better for the success of the French in this department. Many of them, as 
Joinville, Sully, Comines, De Thou, Rochefoucault, Torcy, have been men of 
rank and education, the counsellors or the friends of princes, acquiring from 
experience a shrewd perception of the character and of the forms of. society. 
Most of them have been familiarized in those polite circles which, in Paris 
more than any other capital, seem to combine the love of dissipation and 
fashion with a high relish for intellectual pursuits. The state of society in 
France, or, what is the same thing, in Paris, is admirably suited to the 
purposes of the memoir-writer. The cheerful, gregarious temper of the inhabi- 
tants, which mingles all ranks in the common pursuit of pleasure, the external 
polish, which scarcely deserts them in the commission of the grossest violence, 
the influence of the women, during the last two centuries, far superior to that 
of the sex among any other people, and exercised alike on matters of taste, 
politics, and letters, the gallantry and licentious intrigues so usual in the 
higher classes of this gay metropolis, and which fill even the life of a man of 
letters, so stagnant in every other country, with stirring and romantic adven- 
ture,—all these, we say, make up a rich and varied panorama, that can hardly 
fail of interest under the hand of the most common artist. 

Lastly, the vanity of the French may be considered as another cause of 
their success in this kind of writing,—a vanity which leads them to disclose 
a thousand amusing particulars which the reserve of an Englishman, and 

erhaps his pride, would discard as altogether unsuitable to the public ear. 

his vanity, it must be confessed, however, has occasionally seduced their 
writers, under the garb of confessions and secret memoirs, to make such a 
disgusting exposure of human infirmity as few men would be willing to admit, 
even to themselves. : 

The best memoirs of late produced in France seem to have assumed some- 
what of a novel shape, While they are written with the usual freedom and 
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vivacity, they are fortified by a body of references and illustrations that attest 
an unwonted degree of elaboration and research. Such are those of Ronsseau, 
La Foutaine, and Moliere, lately published. The last of these, which forms 
the subject of our article, is a compilation of all that has ever been recorded of 
the life of Molitre. It is executed in an agreeable manner, and has the merit 
of examining, with more accuracy than has been hitherto done, certain 
doubtful points in his biography, and of assembling together in a convenient 
form what has before been difftised over a great variety of surface. But, how- 
ever familiar most of these particulars may be to the countrymen of Molitre 
(by far the greatest comic genius in his own nation, and, in very many 
respects, inferior to none in any other), they are not so current elsewhere as 
to lead us to imagine that some account of his life and literary labours would 
be altogether unacceptable to our readers. 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin (Moliére) was born in Paris, January 15, 1622. 
His father was an upholsterer, as his grandfather had been before him ; and 
the young Poquelin was destined to exercise the same hereditary craft, to 
which, indeed, i served an apprenticeship until the age of fourteen. In this 
determination his father was confirmed by the office which he had obtained 
for himself, in connection with his original vocation, of valet de chambre to 
the king, with the promise of a reversion of it to his son on his own decease. 
The youth accordingly received only such a meagre elementary education as 
was usual with the artisans of that day. Buta secret consciousness of his 
own powers convinced him that he was destined by nature for higher purposes 
than that of quilting sofas and hanging tapestry. His occasional presence at 
the theatrical representations of the Hétel de Bourgogne is said also to have 
awakened in his mind, at this period, a passion for the drama. He therefore 
solicited his father to assist him in obtaining more liberal instruction ; and 
when the latter at length yielded to the repeated entreaties of his son, it was 
with the reluctance of one who imagines that he is spoiling a good mechanic 
in order to make a poor scholar. He was accordingly introduced into the 
Jesuits’ College of Clermont, where he followed the usual course of study for 
five years with diligence and credit. He was fortunate enough to pursue the 
study of philosophy under the direction of the celebrated Gassendi, with his 
fellow-pupils, Chapelle the poet, afterwards his intimate friend, and Bernier, 
so famous subsequently for his travels in the East, but who, on his return, 
had the misfortune to lose the favour of Louis the Fourteenth by replying to 
him, that ‘‘ of all the countries he had ever seen, he preferred Switzerland.” 

On the completion of his studies, in 1641, he was required to accompany the 
king, then Louis the Thirteenth, in his capacity of valet de chambre (his 
father being detained in Paris by his infirmities), on an excursion to the south 
of France. This journey afforded him the opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the court, as well as those of the provinces, of 
which he afterwards so repeatedly availed himself in his comedies. On his 
return he commenced the study of the Jaw, and had completed it, it would 
appear, when his old passion for the theatre revived with increased ardour, 
and, after some hesitation, he determined no longer to withstand the decided 
impulse of his genius. He associated himself with one of those city companies 
of players with which Paris had swarmed since the days of Richelieu,—a 
minister who aspired after the same empire in the republic of letters which he 
had so long maintained over the state, and whose ostentatious patronage 
eminently contributed to develop that taste for dramatic exhibition which has 
distinguished his countrymen ever since. 

The consternation of the elder Poquelin on receiving the intelligence of his 
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son’s unexpected determination may be readily conceived. 1t blasted at once 
all the fair promise which the rapid progress the latter had made in his studies 
justified him in forming, and it degraded him to an unfortunate profession, 
esteemed at that time even more lightly in France than it has been in other 
countries. The humiliating dependence of the comedian on the popular favour, 
the daily exposure of his person to the caprice and insults of an unfeeling 
audience, the numerous temptations incident to his precarious and unsettled 
life, may furnish abundant objections to this profession in the mind of every 
parent. But in France, to all these objections were superadded others of a 
grayer cast, founded on religion. ‘The clergy there, alarmed at the rapidly- 
increasing taste for dramatic exhibitions, openly denounced these elegant 
recreations as an insult to the Deity ; and the pious father anticipated, in this 
preference of his son, his spiritual no less than his temporal perdition. He 
actually made an earnest remonstrance to him to this effect, through the inter- 
vention of one of his friends, who, however, instead of converting the youth, 
was himself persuaded to join the company then organizing under his direction. 
But his family were never reconciled to his proceeding; and even at a later 

eriod of his life, when his splendid successes in his new career had shown 

ow rightly he had understood the character of his own genius, they never 
condescended to avail themselves of the freedom of admission to his theatre, 
which he repeatedly proffered. M. Bret, his editor, also informs us that he 
had himself seen a genealogical tree in the possession of the descendants of 
this same family, in which the name of Moliére was not even admitted! Un- 
less it were to trace their connection with so illustrious a name, what could 
such a family want of a genealogical tree? It was from a deference to these 
scruples that our hero annexed to his patronymic the name of Moliere, by 
which alone he has been recognized by posterity. 

During the three following years he continued playing in Paris, until the 
turbulent regency of Anne of Austria withdrew the attention of the people 
from the quiet pleasures of the drama to those of civil broil and tumult. 
Molitre then quitted the capital for the south of France. From this period, 
1646 to 1658, his history presents few particulars worthy of record. He 
wandered with his company through the different provinces, writing a few 
farces which have long since perished, performing at the principal cities, and, 
wherever he went, by his superior talent withdrawing the crowd from every 
other spectacle to the exhibition of his own. During this period, too, he was 
busily storing his mind with those nice observations of men and manners so 
essential to the success of the dramatist, and which were to ripen there until 
a proper time for their development should arrive. At the town of Pezenas 
‘they still show an elbow-chair of Moliére’s (as at Montpellier they show the 
‘gown of Rabelais), in which the poet, it is said, ensconced in a corner of a 
barber’s shop, would sit for the hour together, silently watching the an, 
gestures, and grimaces of the village politicians, who in those days, before 
Coffee-houses were introduced into France, used to congregate in this place of 
resort. The fruits of this study may be easily discerned in those original 
draughts of character from the middling and lower classes with which his 
pieces everywhere abound, rab Aedes 

In the south of France he met with the Prince of Conti, with whom he had 
contracted a friendship at the college of Clermont, and who received him with 
great hospitality. The prince pressed upon him the otlice of his private secre- 
tary ; but, fortunately for letters, Molitre was constant in his devotion to the 
drama, assigning as his reason that ‘‘the occupation was of too serious a com- 
plexion to suit lis taste, and that, though he might make a passable author, 
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he should make a very poor secretary.” Perhaps he was influenced in this 
refusal, also, by the fate of the preceding incumbent, who had lately died of a 
fever, in consequence of a blow from the fire-tongs, which his highness, in a 
fit of ill humour, had given him on the temple. However this may be, it was 
owing to the good offices of the prince that he obtained access to Monsieur, 
the only brother of Louis the Fourteenth, and father of the celebrated regent, 
Philip of Orleans, who, on his return to Paris in 1658, introduced him to 
the king, before whom, in the month of October following, he was allowed, 
with his company, to perform a tragedy of Corneille’s and one of his own 
farces. 

His little corps was now permitted to establish itself under the title of the 
“Company of Monsieur,” and the theatre of the Petit-Bourbon was assigned 
as the place for its performances. Here, in the course of a few weeks, he 
brought out his Etowrdi and Le Dépit Amoureux, comedies in verse and in 
five acts, which he had composed during his provincial pilgrimage, and which, 
although deficient in an artful /iaison of scenes and in probability of incident, 
exhibit, particularly the last, those fine touches of the ridiculous, which 
revealed the future author of the Zartuffe and the Misanthrope. They indeed 
found greater favour with the audience than some of his later pieces ; for in 
the former they could only corapare him with the wretched models that had 
preceded him, while in the latter they were to compare him with himself. 

In the ensuing year Molitre exhibited his celebrated farce of Les Précieuses 
Ridicules ; a piece in only one act, but which, by its inimitable satire, effected 
such a revolution in the literary taste of his countrymen as has been accom- 
plished by few works of a more imposing form, and which may be considered 
as the basis of the dramatic glory of Moliére, and the dawn of good comedy in 
France. This epoch was the commencement of that brilliant period in French 
literature which is so well known as the age of Louis the Fourteenth ; and yet 
it was distinguished by such a puerile, meretricious taste as is rarely to be 
met with except in the incipient stages of civilization or in its last decline. 
The cause of hia melancholy perversion of intellect is mainly imputable to the 
influence of a certain coterie of wits, whose rank, talents, and successful 
authorship had authorized them in some measure to set up as the arbiters of 
taste and fashion. This choice assembly, consisting of the splenetic Roche- 
foucault, the bel-esprit Voiture, Balzac, whose letters afford the earliest 
example of numbers in French prose, the lively and licentious Bussy-Rabutin 
Chapelain, who, as a wit has observed, might still have had a reputation hai 
it not been for his ‘‘ Pucelle,” the poet Bensérade, Ménage, and others of less 
note, together with such eminent women as Madame Lafayette, Mademoiselle 
Scudéri (whose eternal romances, the delight of her own age, have been the 
despair of every other), and even the elegant Sévigné, was accustomed to 
hold its *¢wntions principally at the Hotel de Rambouillet, the residence of 
the marchioness of that name, and which from this circumstance has acquired 
such ill-omened notoriety in the history of letters. 

Here they were wont to hold the most solemn discussions on the most frivo- 
lous topics, but especially on matters relating to gallantry and love, which 
they debated with all the subtlety and metaphysical refinement that centuries 
before had characterized the romantic Courts of Love in the south of France. 
All this was conducted in an affected jargon, in which the most common things, 
instead of being called by their usual names, were signified by ridiculous peri- 
phrases, which, while it required neither wit nor ingenuity to invent them, 
could have had no other merit, even in their own eyes, than that of being 
unintelligible to the vulgar. To this was superadded a tone of exaggerated 
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sentiment, and a ridiculous code of etiquette, by which the intercourse of 
these exclusives was to be regulated with each other, all borrowed from the 
absurd romances of Calprenéde and Scudéri. Even the names of the parties 
underwent a metamorphosis, and Madame de Rambouillet’s Christian name 
of Catherine, being found too trite and unpoetical, was converted into Arthe- 
nice, by which she was so generally recognized as to be designated by it in 
Fléchier’s eloquent funeral oration on her daughter.?. These insipid affecta- 
tions, which French critics are fond of imputing to an Italian influence, savour 
quite as much of the Spanish cwltismo as of the concett: of the former nation, 
and may be yet more fairly referred to the same false principles of taste which 
distinguished the French Pleiades of the sixteenth century, and the more 
ancient compositions of their Provengal ancestors. Dictionaries were compiled 
and treatises written illustrative of this precious vocabulary ; all were desirous 
of being initiated into the mysteries of so elegant a science ; even such men 
as Corneille and Bossuet did not disdain to frequent the saloons where it was 
studied ; the spirit of imitation, more active in France than in other countries, 
took possession of the provinces ; every village had its coterie of precieuses 
after the fashion of the capital, and a false taste and criticism threatened to 
infect the very sources of pure and healthful literature. 

It was against this fashionable corruption that Moliere aimed his wit in the 
little satire of the Précieuses Ridicules, in which the valets of two noblemen 
are represented as aping their masters’ tone of conversation for the purpose 
of imposing on two young ladies fresh from the provinces and great admirers 
of the new style. ‘The absurdity of these affectations is still more strongly 
relieved by the contemptuous incredulity of the father and servant, who do 
not comprehend a word of them. By this process Moliere succeeded both in 
exposing and degrading these absurd pretensions, as he showed how opposite 
they were to common sense and how easily they were to be acquired by the 
most vulgar minds. The success was such as might have been anticipated on 
an appeal to popular feeling, where nature must always triumph over the arts 
of affectation. The piece was welcomed with enthusiastic applause, and the 
disciples of the Hotel Rambouillet, most of whom were present at the first 
exhibition, beheld the fine fabric which they had been so painfully construct- 
ing brought to the ground bya single blow. ‘And these follies,” said Menage 
to Chapelain, “which you and I see so finely criticised here, are what we have 
heen so long admiring. We must go home and burn our idols.” ‘‘ Courage, 
Molitre !” cried an old man from the pit; ‘‘ this is genuine comedy.” The 
price of the seats was doubled from the time of the second representation. 
Nor were the effects of the satire merely transitory. It converted an epithet 
of praise into one of reproach ; and a femme precieuse, a style précieux, a ton 
preciewx, once so much adinired, have ever since been used only to signify the 
most ridiculous affectation. x alert Bo : 

There was, in truth, however, quite as much luck as merit in this success of 
Moliére, whose production exhibits no finer raillery or better-sustained dialogue 
than are to be found in many of his subsequent pieces. _ It assured him, how- 
ever, of his own strength, and disclosed to him the mode in which he should 
best hit the popular taste. ‘I have no occasion to study Plautus or Terence 
any longer,” said he: “I must henceforth. study the world.” The world, 
accordingly, was his study ; and the exquisite models of character which it 
furnished him will last as long as it shall endure. 


= Tlow comes La Harpe to fall into the thénice? The bishop’s style in this passage 
error of supposing that lléchier referred to is as unequivocal as usual. See Cours de 
Madame Montausier by this epithet of Ar- Littérature, etc., tome vi. p. 167. 
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In 1660 he brought out the excellent comedy of the Zeole des Maris, and 
in the course of the same month, that of the /échez.x, in three acts,—com- 
posed, learned, and performed within the brief space of a fortnight ; an 
expedition evineing the dexterity of the manager no less than that of the 
author. This piece was written at the request of Fouquet, superintendent of 
finances to Louis the Fourteenth, for the magnificent /te at Vaux, given by 
him to that monarch, and lavishly celebrated in the memoirs of the period, 
and with yet more elegance in a poetical epistle of La Fontaine to his friend 
De Maucroix. This minister had been intrusted with the principal care of the 
finances under Cardinal Mazarin, and had been continued in the same office 
by Louis the Fourteenth, on his own assumption of the government. The 
monarch, however, alarmed at the growing dilapidations of the revenue, 
requested from the superintendent an exposed of its actual condition, which, 
on receiving, he privately communicated to Colbert, the rival and successor of 
Fouquet. he latter, whoxe ordinary expenditure far exceeded that of any 
other subject in the kingdom, and who, in addition to immense sums occasion- 
ally lost at play and daily squandered on his debaucheries, is said to have dis- 
tributed in pensions more than four millions of livres annually, thought it 
would be an easy matter to impose on a young and inexperienced prince, who 
had hitherto shown himself more devoted to pleasure than business, and 
accordingly gave in false returns, exaggerating the expenses, and diminishing 
the actual receipts of the treasury. The detection of this peculation deter- 
mined Louis to take the first occasion of dismissing his powerful minister ; but 
his ruin was precipitated and completed by the discovery of an indiscreet 
passion for Madame de la Vallitre, whose fascinating graces were then begin- 
ning to acquire for her that ascendency over the youthful monarch which has 
since condemned her name to such unfortunate celebrity. The portrait of this 
lady, seen in the apartments of the favourite on the occasion to which we have 
adverted, so incensed Louis that he would have had him arrested on the spot 
but for the seasonable intervention of the queen-mother, who reminded him 
that Fouquet was his host. It was for this /éte at Vaux, whose palace and 
ample domains, covering the extent of three villages, had cost their proprietor 
the sum, almost incredible for that period, of eighteen million livres, that 
Fouquet put in requisition all the various talents of the capital, the dexterity 
of its artists, and the invention of its finest poets. He was particularly lavish 
in his preparations for the dramatic portion of the entertainment. Le Brun 
passed for a while from his victories of Alexander to paint the theatrical 
decorations ; Torelli was employed to contrive the machinery; Pelisson fur- 
pa the prologue, much ‘admired in its day, and Molitre his comedy of the 

Richeux. 

This piece, the hint for which may have been suggested by Horace’s ninth 
satire, [bam forte vid Sacrd, is an amusing caricature of the various bores 
that infest society, rendered the more vexatious by their intervention at the 
very moment when a young lover is hastening to the place of assignation with 
his mistress. Louis the Fourteenth, after the performance, seeing his master 
of the hunts near him, M. Soyecour, a personage remarkably absent, and 
inordinately devoted to the pleasures of the chase, pointed him out to Moliére 
as an original whom he had omitted to bring upon his canvas. The poet took 
the hint, and the following day produced an excellent scene, where this 
Nimrod is made to go through the ¢echnies of his art, in which he had 
himself, with great complaisance, instructed the mischievous satirist, who 
had drawn him into a conversation for that very purpose on the preceding 
evening. 
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This play was the origin of the comedie-ballet, afterwards so popular in 
France. The residence at Vaux brought Molitre more intimately in contact 
with the king and the court than he had before been; and from this time 
may be dated the particular encouragement which he ever after received from 
this prince, and which eventually enabled him to triumph over the malice 
of his enemies. A few days after this magnificent entertainment, Fouquet 
was thrown into prison, where he was suffered to languish the remainder of 
his days, “ which,” says the historian from whom we have gathered these 
details, ‘‘ he terminated in sentiments of the most sincere piety ;”* a termina- 
tion by no means uncommon in France with that class of persons, of either 
sex, respectively, who have had the misfortune to survive their fortune or 
their beauty. 

In February, 1662, Molitre formed a matrimonial connection with Made- 
moiselle Béjart, a young comedian of his company, who had been educated 
under his own eye, and whose wit and captivating graces had effectually 
ensnared the poet’s heart, but for which he was destined to perform doleful 
penance the remainder of his life. The disparity of their ages—for the lady 
was hardly seventeen—might have afforded in itself a sutticient objection ; and 
he had no reason to flatter himself that she would remain uninfected by the 
pernicious example of the society in which she had been educated, and of 
which he himself was not altogether an immaculate member. In his excellent 
comedy of the Ecole des Fenvmes, brought forward the same year, the story 
turns upon the absurdity of an old man’s educating a young woman for the 
purpose, at some future time, of marrying her, which wise plan is defeated by 
the unseasonable apparition of a young lover, who in five minutes undoes 
what it had cost the veteran so many years to contrive. The pertinency of 
this moral to the poet’s own situation shows how much easier it is to talk 
wisely than to act so. ‘ 

This comedy, popular as it was on its representation, brought upon the 
head of its author a tempest of parody, satire, and even slander, from those 
of his own craft who were jealous of his unprecedented success, and from those 
literary petits-mattres who still smarted with the stripes inflicted on them in 
some of his previous performances. One of this latter class, incensed at the 
applause bestowed upon the piece on the night of its first representation, 
creaantly exclaimed, Ris donc,:parterre! ris done! “ Laugh then, pit, if 
you will!” and immediately quitted the theatre. 

Molitre was not slow in avenging himself of these interested criticisms, by 
means of a little piece entitled La Critique de ? Ecole des Femmes, in which 
he brings forward the various objections made to his comedy and ridicules 
them with unsparing severity. These objections appear to have heen chietly 
of a verbal nature. A few such familiar phrases as tarte @ la er/me, enfuns 
par Uoreille, etc., gave particular offence to the purists of that day, and, in 
the prudish spirit of French criticism, have since been condemned by Voltaire 
and La Harpe as unworthy of comedy. One of the personages introduced 
into the Critique is 2 marquis, who, when repeatedly interrogated as to the 
‘nature of his objection to the comedy, has no other answer to make than by his 
eternal tarte @ la créme. The Duc de Feuillade, a coxcomb of little brains but 
great pretension, was the person generally supposed to be here intended. The 
peer, unequal to an encounter of wits with his antagonist, resorted to a coarser 
remedy. Meeting Molitre one day in the gallery at Versailles, he advanced 
as if to embrace him,—a civility which the great lords of that day occasionally 
condescended to hestow upon their inferiors. As the unsuspecting poet in- 


© Ilistoire de la Vie, etc., de La Fontaine, par 31. Valckenaer. Paris, 1524. 
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clined himself to receive the salute, the duke, seizing his head between his 
hands, rubbed it briskly against the buttons of his coat, repeating, at the same 
time, “ Tarte @ la créme, Monsieur, carte a la créme.” The king, on receiving 
intelligence of this affront, was highly indignant, and reprimanded the duke 
with vreat asperity. He at the same time encouraged Molitre to defend 
himself with his own weapons ; a privilege of which he speedily availed him- 
self, in a caustic little satire in one act, entitled Impromptu de V ersailles, 
“The marquis,” he says in this piece, ‘is nowadays the droll (/e platsant) 
of the comedy; and as our ancestors always introduced a jester to furnish 
mirth for the audience, so we must have recourse to some ridiculous marquis 
to divert them.” : 

Tt is obvious that Molitre could never have maintained this independent 
attitude if he had not been protected by the royal favour. Indeed, Louis 
was constant in giving him this protection; and when, soon after this 
period, the character of Molitre was blackened by the vilest imputations, the 
monarch testified his conviction of his innocence by publicly standing god- 
father to his child,—a tribute of respect equally honourable to the prince and 
the poet. The king, moreover, granted him a pension of a thousand livres 
annually, and to his company, which henceforth took the title of “ comedians 
of the king,” a pension of seven thousand. Our author received his pension 
as one of a long list of men of letters who experienced a similar bounty from 
the royal hand. The curious estimate exhibited in this document of the 
relative merits of these literary stipendiaries affords a striking evidence that 
the decrees of contemporaries are not unfrequently to be reversed by posterity. 
The obsolete Chapelain is there recorded “as the greatest French poet who 
has ever existed ;” in consideration of which, his stipend amounted to three 
thousand livres, while Boileau’s name, for which his satires had already secured 
an imperishable existence, is not even noticed! It should be added, however, 
on the authority of Boileau, that Chapelain himself had the principal hand in 
furnishing this apocryphal scale of merit to the minister. 

In the month of September, 1665, Moliere produced his L’A mour MWedicin, 
a comedie-ballet, in three acts, which from the time of its conception to that 
of its performance consumed only five days. This piece, although displaying 
no more than his usual talent for caustic raillery, is remarkable as aitording 
the earliest demonstration of those direct hostilities wpon the medical faculty 
which he maintained at intervals during the rest of his life, and which he may 
be truly said to have died in maintaining. In this he followed the example of 
Montaigne, who, in particular, devotes one of the longest chapters in his work 
to a tirade against the profession, which he enforces by all the ingenuity of 
his wit and his usual wealth of illustration. In this, also, Moliére was subse- 
quently imitated by Le Sage, as every reader of Gil Blas will readily call to 
mind. Both Montaigne and Le Sage, however, like most other libellers of the 
healing art, were glad to have recourse to it in the hour of need. Not so with 
Moliére. His satire seems to have been without affectation. Though an 
habitual valetudinarian, he relied almost wholly on the temperance of his 
diet for the re-establishment of his health. “What use do you make of your 
physician ?” said the king to him one day. “ We chat together, sire,” said the 
poet : “he gives me his prescriptions ; I never follow them, and so I get well.” 

An ample apology for this infidelity may be found in the state of the pro- 
fession at that day, whose members affected to disguise a profound ignorance 
of the true principles of science under a pompous exterior, which, huwever it 
might impose upon the vulgar, could only bring them into deserved discredit 
with the better portion of the community. The physicians of that time are 
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described as parading the streets of Paris on mules, dressed in a long robe and 
bands, holding their conversation in bad Latin, or, if they condescended to 
employ the vernacular, mixing it up with such a jargon of scholastic phrase 
and scientific technics as to render it perfectly unintelligible to vulgar ears. 
The following lines, cited by M. Taschereau, and written in good earnest at 
the time, seem to hit off most of these peculiarities : 
‘* Affecter un air pédantesque, 

Cracher du Gree et du Latin, 

Longue perruque, habit grotesque, 

De la fourrure et du satin, 

Tout cela réuni fait presque 

Ce qu'on appelle un médecin,” * 

In addition to these absurdities, the physicians of that period exposed 
themselves to still farther derision by the contrariety of their opinions and 
the animosity with which they maintained them. The famous consultation 
in the case of Cardinal Mazarin was well known in its day,—one of his four 
medical attendants aflirming the seat of his disorder to be the liver, another 
the lungs, a third the spleen, and a fourth the mesentery. Moliére’s raillery, 
therefore, against empirics, in a profession where mistakes are so easily made, 
so difticult to be detected, and the only one in which they are irremediable, 
stands abundantly excused from the censures which have been heaped upon 
it. Its effects were visible in the reform which in his own time it effected in 
their manners, if in nothing farther. They assumed the dress of men of the 
world, and gradually adopted the popular forms of communication; an 
essential step to improvement, since nothing cloaks ignorance and empiricism 
more effectually with the vulgar than an atiected use of learned phrase and a 
technical vocabulary. 

We are now arrived at that period of Moliére’s career when he composed 
his Misanthrope, a play which some critics have esteemed his masterpiece, and 
which all concur in admiring as one of the noblest productions of the modern 
drama. Its literary execution, too, of paramount importance in the eye of a 
French critic, is more nicely elaborated than in any other of the pieces 0 
Moliére, if we except the Tartuffe, and its didactic dialogue displays a maturity 
of thought equal to what is found in the best satires of Boileau. It is the 
very didactic tone of this comedy, indeed, which, combined with its want of 
eager, animating interest, made it less popular on its representation than some 
of his inferior pieces. A circumstance which occurred on the first night of its 
performance may be worth noticing. In the second scene of the first act, a 
man of fashion, it is well known, is represented as soliciting the candid opinion 
of Alceste on a sonnet of his own inditing, though he flies into a passion with 
him, five minutes after, for pronouncing an unfavourable judgment. This 
sonnet was so artfully constructed by Molitre, with those dazzling epigram- 
matic points most captivating to common ears, that the gratified audience 
were loud in their approbation of what they supposed intended in good faith 
by the author. How great was their mortification, then, when they heard 
Alceste condemn the whole as puerile, and fairly expose the false principles 
on which it had been constructed! Such a rebuke must have carried more 
weight with it than a volume of set dissertation on the principles of taste. 

Rousseau has bitterly inveighed against Molitre for exposing to ridicule the 
hero of his Misanthrope, a high-minded and estimable character. It was told 
to the Duc de Montausier, well known for his austere virtue, that he was 

* & gait and air somewhat pedantic, Sometimes of fur, sometimes of satin, 

And scarce to spit but Greck or Latin, Form the receipt by which ’tis showed 
A long peruke and habit antic, How to make doctors & la mote. 
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intended as the original of the character. Much offended, he attended a 
representation of the piece, but, on returning, declared that “he dared hardly 
flatter himself the poet had intended him so great an honour.” This fact, as 
has been well intimated by La Harpe, furnishes the best reply to Rousseau’s 
invective, 

The relations in which Molitre stood with his wife at the time of the 
appearance of this comedy gave to the exhibition a painful interest. The 
levity and extravagance of this lady had for some time transcended even those 
liberal limits which were conceded at that day by the complaisance of a French 
husband, and they deeply affected the happiness of the poet. As he one day 
communicated the subject to his friend Chapelle, the latter strongly urged 
him to confine her person,—a remedy much in vogue then for refractory wives, 
and one, certainly, if not more efficacious, at Teast more gallant than the 
“moderate flagellation” authorized by the English law. He remonstrated 
on the folly of being longer the dupe of her artifices. ‘‘ Alas!” said the 
unfortunate poet to him, “you have never loved!” A separation, however, 
was at length agreed upon, and it was arranged that, while both parties 
oceupied the same house, they should never meet except at the theatre. The 
respective parts which they performed in this piece corresponded precisely 
with their respective situations: that of Célimene, a fascinating, capricious 
coquette, insensible to every remonstrance of her lover, and selfishly bent on 
the gratification of her own appetites ; and that of Alceste, perfectly sensible 
of the duplicity of his mistress, whom he vainly hopes to reform, and no less 
so of the unworthiness of his own passion, from which he as vainly hopes to 
extricate himself. The coincidences are too exact to be considered wholly 
accidental. 

If Molitre in his preceding pieces had hit the follies and fashionable 
absurdities of the age, in the Tartuffe he flew at still higher game, the most 
odious of all vices, religious hypocrisy. The result showed that his shafts 
were not shot in the dark. ‘The first three acts of the Tartuffe, the only ones 
then written, made their appearance at the memorable jétes known under the 
name of “The Pleasures of the Enchanted Isle,” given by Louis the Fourteenth 
at Versailles in 1664, and of which the inquisitive reader may find a circum- 
stantial narrative in the twenty-fifth chapter of Voltaire’s history of that 
monarch. The only circumstance which can give them a permanent value 
with posterity is their having been the occasion of the earliest exhibition of 
this inimitable comedy. Louis the Fourteenth, who, notwithstanding the 
defects of his education, seems to have had a discriminating perception of 
literary beauty, was fully sensible of the merits of this production. The Tar- 
tufies, however, who were present at the exhibition, deeply stung by the 
sarcasms of the poet, like the foul birds of night whose recesses have been 
suddenly invaded by a glare of light, raised a fearful cry against him, until 
Louis even, whose solicitude for the interests of the Church was nowise im- 
paired by his own personal derelictions, complied with their importunities for 
imposing a prohibition on the public performance of the play. 

lt was, however, privately acted in the presence of Monsieur, and afterwards 
of the great Conde. Copies of it were greedily circulated in the societies of 
Paris ; and, although their unanimous suffrage was an inadequate compen- 
sation to the author for the privations he incurred, it was sufficient to quicken 
the activity of the false zealots, who, under the mask of piety, assailed him 
with the grossest libels. One of them even ventured so far as to call upon the 
king to make a public example of him with fire and fagot ; another declared 
that it would be an offence to the Deity to allow Moliére, after such an enor- 
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mity, “to participate in the sacraments, to be admitted to confession, or even 
to enter the precincts of a chrvch, considering the anathemas which it had 
fulminated against the authors of indecent and sacrilegious spectacles !” 
Soon after his sentence of prohibition, the king attended the performance of 
a piece entitled Scaramouche Hermite, a piece abounding in passages the 
most indelicate and profane. ‘“ What is the reason,” said he, on retiring, to 
the Prince of Condé, “that the persons so sensibly scandalized at Moliere’s 
comedy take no umbrage at this?” ‘“ Because,” said the prince, “the latter 
only attacks religion, while the former attacks themselves ;” an answer which 
may remind one of a remark of Bayle in reference to the Decameron, which, 
having been placed on the Index on account of its immorality, was, however, 
allowed to be published in an edition which converted the names of the eccle- 
siastics into those of laymen ; “a concession,” says the philosopher, “which 
shows the priests to have been much more solicitous for the interests of their 
own order than for those of heaven.” 

Louis, at length convinced of the interested motives of the enemies of the 
Tartuffe, yielded to the importunities of the public and removed his prohibi- 
tion of its performance. It accordingly was represented, for the first time in 
public, in August, 1667, before an overflowing house, extended to its full com- 
plement of five acts, but with alterations of the names of the piece, the 
principal personages in it, and some of its most obnoxious passages. It was 
entitled Vhe Impostor, and its hero was styled Panulfe. On the second 
evening of the performance, however, an interdict arrived from the president 
of the Parliament against the repetition of the performance, and, as the king 
had left Paris in order to join his army in Flanders, no immediate redress was 
to be obtained. It was not until two years later, 1669, that the Zuriuffe, in 
its present shape, was finally allowed to proceed unmolested in its representa- 
tions. It is scarcely necessary to add that these were attended with the most 
brilliant success which its author could have anticipated, and to which the 
intrinsic merits of the piece, and the unmerited persecutions he had 
undergone, so well entitled him. Forty-four successive representations were 
scarcely sufficient to satisfy the eager curiosity of the public ; and his grateful 
_ company forced upon Molitre a double share of the profits during every 
repetition of its performance for the remainder of his life. Posterity has 
contirmed the decision of his contemporaries, and it still remains the most 
admired comedy of the French theatre, and will always remain so, says a 
native critic, “as long as taste and hypocrites shall endure in France.” q 

We have been thus particular in our history of these transactions, as it 
affords one of the most interesting examples on record of undeserved persecu- 
tion with which envy and party spirit have assailed a man of letters. No one 
of Molire’s compositions is determined by a more direct moral aim ; nowhere 
has he stripped the mask from vice with a more intrepid hand ; nowhere has 
he animated his discourses with a more sound and practical piety. It should 
be added, in justice to the French clergy of that period, that the most eminent 
prelates at the court acknowledged the merits of this comedy, and were 
strongly in favour of its representation. Lo tee ; 

It is generally known that the amusing scene in the first act, where Dortne 
enlarges so eloquently on the good cheer which Zartuffe had made in the 
absence of his host, was suggested to Moliére some years previous in Lorraine, 
by a circumstance which took place at the table of Louis the Fourteenth, 
whom Molitre had accompanied in his capacity of valet de chambre. Pere- 
fixe, bishop of Rhodez, entering while the king was at his evening meal, during 


Lent, was invited by him to follow his example; but the bishop declined, on 
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the ground that he was accustomed to eat only once during the days of vigil 
and fast. The king, observing one of his attendants to smile, inquired of him 
the reason as soon as the prelate had withdrawn. ‘The latter informed his 
master that he need be under no apprehensions for the health of the good 
bishop, as he himself had assisted at his dinner on that day, and then re- 
counted to him the various dishes which had been served up. The king, who 
listened with becoming gravity to the narration, uttered an exclamation of 
“Poor man !” at the specification of each new item, varying the tone of his 
exclamation in such a manner as to give it a highly comic etfect. The humour 
was not lost upon our poet, who has transported the same ejaculations, with 
much greater effect, into the above-mentioned scene of his pis. The king, 
who did not at first recognize the source whence he had derived it, on 
heing informed of it, was much pleased, if we may believe M. Taschereau, 
in finding himself even thus accidentally associated with the work of a man of 
genius. 

In 1668, Molitre brought forward his Avere, and in the following year his 
amusing comedy of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, in which the folly of unequal 
alliances is successfully ridiculed and exposed. This play was first represented 
in the presence of the court at Chambord. The king maintained during its 
pentane an inscrutable physiognoniy, which made it doubtful what might 
be his real sentiments respecting it. ‘lhe same deportment was maintained 
by him during the evening towards the author, who was in attendance in his 
capacity of valet de chambre. The quick-eyed courtiers, the counts and 
marquises, who had so often smarted under the lash of the poet, construing 
this into an expression of royal disapprobation, were loud in their condemna- 
tion of him, and a certain duke boldly atlirmed “that he was fast sinking into 
his second childhood, and that, unless some better writer soon appeared, French 
comedy would degenerate into mere Italian farce.” The unfortunate poet, 
unable to catch a single ray of consolation, was greatly depressed during the 
interval of five days which preceded the second representation of his piece ; 
on returning from which, the monarch assured him that “ none of his produc- 
tions had afforded him greater entertainment, and that, if he had delayed 
expressing his opinion on the preceding night, it was from the apprehension 
that his judgment might have been influenced by the excellence of the acting.” 
Whatever we may think of this exhibition of royal caprice, we must admire 
the suppleness of the courtiers, one and all of whom straightway expressed 
their full conviction of the merits of the comedy, and the duke above men- 
tioned added, in particular, that “ there was a vis comica in all that Molietre 
ever wrote, to which the ancients could furnish no parallel!” What ex- 
quisite studies for his pencil must Molitre not have found in this precious 
assembly ! 

We have already remarked that the profession of a comedian was but lightly 
esteemed in France at this period. Molitre experienced the inconveniences 
resulting from this circumstance even after his splendid literary career had 
given him undoubted claims to consideration. Most of our readers, no doubt, 
are acquainted with the anecdote of Belloc, an agreeable poet of the court, 
who, on hearing one of the servants in the royal household refuse to aid the 
author of the Turtuffe in making the king’s bed, courteously requested “ the 
poet to accept his services for that purpose.” Madame Campan’s anecdote of 
a similar courtesy on the part of Louis the Fourteenth is also well known, 
who, when several of these functionaries refused to sit at table with the 
comedian, kindly invited him to sit down with him, and, calling in some of his 
principal courtiers, remarked that “he had requested the pleasure of Molitre’s 
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company at his own table, as it was not thought quite good enough for his 
officers.” This rebuke had the desired effect. However humiliating the re- 
flection may be that genius should have, at any time, stood in need of such 
patronage, it is highly honourable to the monarch who could raise himself so 
far above the prejudices of his age as to confer it. 

It was the same unworthy prejudice that had so long excluded Moliére from 
that great object and recompense of a French scholar’s ambition, a seat in the 
Academy ; a body affecting to maintain a jealous watch over the national 
language and literature, which the author of the I/isanthrope and the Zartuffe, 
perhaps more than any other individual of his age, had contributed to purify 
and advance. Sensible of this merit, they at length offered him a place in 
their assembly, provided he would renounce his profession of a player and con- 
fine himself in future to his literary labours. But the poet replied to his friend 
Boileau, the bearer of this communication, that “too many individuals of his 
company depended on his theatrical labours for support to allow him for a 
moment to think of it ;” a reply of infinitely more service to his memory than 
all the academic honours that could have been heaped upon him. This illus- 
trious body, however, a century after his decease, paid him the barren compli- 
ment (the only one then in their power) of decreeing to him an éloge, and of 
admitting his bust within their walls, with this inscription upon it : 


“Nothing is wanting to his glory: he was wanting to ours.” 


The catalogue of Academicians contemporary with Molitre, most of whom 
now rest in sweet oblivion, or, with Cotin and Chapelain, live only in the 
satires of Boileau, shows that it is as little in the power of academies to confer 
immortality on a writer as to deprive him of it. 

We have not time to notice the excellent comedy of the Hemmes Savantes, 
and some inferior pieces, written by our author at a later period of his life, and 
must hasten to the closing scene. He had been long affected by a pulmonar 
complaint, and it was only by severe temperance, as we have before stated, 
that he was enabled to preserve even a moderate degree of health. At the 
commencement of the year 1673 his malady sensibly increased. At this very 
season he composed his Malade Imaginaire,—the most whimsical, and per- 
haps the most amusing, of the compositions in which he has indulged his 
alleys against the faculty. On the seventeenth of February, being the day 
appointed for its fourth representation, his friends would have dissuaded him 
from appearing, in consequence of his increasing indisposition ; but he per- 
sisted in his design, allesing “that more than fifty poor individuals depended 
for their daily bread on its performance.” His life fell a sacrifice to his 
benevolence. The exertions which he was compelled to make in playing the 
principal part of Argan aggravated his distemper, and as he was repeating 
the word juro in the concluding ceremony he fell into_a convulsion, which he 
vainly endeavoured to disguise from the spectators under a foreed smile. He 
was immediately carried to his house in the Rue de Richelieu, now No. 34. 
A violent fit of coughing, on his arrival, occasioned the rupture of a blood- 
vessel ; and, seeing his end approaching, he sent for two ecclesiastics of the 
parish of St. Eustace, to which he belonged, to administer to him the last 
oflices of religion. But these worthy persons refused their assistance ; and 
before a third, who had been sent for, could arrive, Molitre, suffocated with 
the effusion of blood, had expired in the arms of his family. ; 

Harlay de Champvalon, at that time Archbishop of Paris, refused the rites 
of sepulture to the deceased poet because he was a comedian and had had the 
misfortune to die without receiving the sacraments. This prelate is con- 
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spicuous, even in the chronicles of that period, for his bold and infamous 
debaucheries. It is of him that Madame de Sévigné observes, in one of her 
letters, “There are two little inconveniences which make it difticult for any 
one to undertake his funeral oration,—his life and his death.” Father Gail- 
laird, who at length consented to undertake it, did so on the condition that 
he should not be required to say anything of the character of the deceased. 
The remonstrance of Louis the Fourteenth having induced this person to re- 
move his interdict, he privately instructed the curate of St. Eustace not to 
allow the usual service for the dead to be recited at the interment. On the 
day appointed for this ceremony, a number of the rabble assembled before 
the deceased poet’s door, determined to oppose it. “They knew only,” says 
Voltaire, “that Molitre was a comedian, but did not know that he was a 
philosopher and a great man.” They had, more probably, been collected 
together by the Tartuffes, his unforgiving enemies. The widow of the poet 
appeased these wretches by throwing money to them from the windows. In 
the evening, the body, escorted by a procession of about a hundred individuals, 
the friends and intimate acquaintances’ of the deceased poet, each of them 
bearing a tlambeau in his hand, was quietly deposited in the cemetery of St. 
Joseph, without the ordinary chant, or service of any kind. It was not thus 
that Paris followed to the tomb the remains of her late distinguished comedian, 
Talma. Yet Talma was only a comedian, while Moliére, in addition to this, 
had the merit of being the most eminent comic writer whom France had ever 
produced. The different degree of popular civilization which this difference of 
conduct indicates may afford a subject of contemplation by no means un- 
pleasing to the philanthropist. 

In the year 1792, during that memorable period in France when an affecta- 
tion of reverence for their illustrious dead was strangely mingled with the 
persecution of the living, the Parisians resolved to exhume the remains of La 
Fontaine and Moliére, in order to transport them to a more honourable place 
of interment. Of the relics thus obtained, it is certain that no portion be- 
longed to La Fontaine, and it is extremely probable that none did to Moliére. 
Whosesoever they may have been, they did not receive the honours for which 
their repose had been disturbed. With the usual fickleness of the period, they 
were shamefully transferred from one place to another, or abandoned to 
neglect, for seven years, when the patriotic conservator of the Monwmens 
Francais succeeded in obtaining them for his collection at the Petits Augus- 
tins. On the suppression of this institution in 1817, the supposed ashes of 
the two poets were, for the last time, transported to the spacious cemetery of 
Pere de la Chaise, where the tomb of the author of the Tartwffe is designated 
by an inscription in Latin, which, as if to complete the scandal of the proceed- 
ings, is grossly mistaken in the only fact which it pretends to record, namely, 
the age of the poet at the time of his decease. 

Moliere died soon after entering upon his fifty-second year. He is repre- 
sented to have heen somewhat above the middle stature, and well proportioned ; 
his features large, his complexion dark, and his black, bushy eyebrows so 
flexible as to admit of his giving an infinitely comic expression to his physiog- 
nomy. He was the best actor of his own generation, and, by his counsels, 
formed the celebrated Baron, the best of the succeeding. He played all the 
range of his own characters, from Alceste to Sganarelle, though he seems to 
have heen peculiarly fitted for broad comedy. He composed with rapidity, 
for which Boileau has happily complimented him : 


‘*Rare et sublime esprit, dont la fertile vein 
Ignore en écriyant le travail et la peine ; ” 
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unlike in this to Boileau himself, and to Racine, the former of whom tanght 
the latter, if we may credit his son, “the art of rhyming with difficulty.” Of 
course, the verses of Molitre have neither the correctness nor the high finish 
of those of his two illustrious rivals. 

He produced all his pieces, amounting to thirty, in the short space of fifteen 
years. He was in the habit of reading these to an old female domestic by the 
name of La Forét, on whose unsophisticated judgment he greatly relied. On 
one occasion, when he attempted to impose upon her the production of a 
brother author, she plainly told him that he had never written it. Sir Walter 
Scott may have had this habit of Moliére’s in his mind when he introduced a 
similar expedient into his “Chronicles of the Canongate.” For the same 
reason, our past used to request the comedians to bring their children with 
them when he recited a new play. The peculia advantage of this humble 
criticism in dramatic compositions is obvious. Alfieri himself, as he informs 
us, did not disdain to resort to it. 

Molitre’s income was very ample, probably not less than twenty-five or 
thirty thousand francs,—an immense sum for that day ; yet he left but little 
property. The expensive habits of his wife and his own liberality may account 
for it. One example of this is worth recording, as having been singularly 
opportune and well directed. When Racine came up to Paris as a young ad- 
venturer, he presented to Moliére a copy of his first crude tragedy, long since 
buried in oblivion. The latter discerned in it, amid all its imperfections, the 
latent spark of dramatic genius, and he encouraged its author by the present 
of a hundred louis. This was doing better for him than Corneille did, who 
advised the future author of Phédre to abandon the tragic walk and to devote 
himself altogether to comedy. Racine recompensed this benefaction of his 
friend, at a later period of his life, by quarrelling with him. 

Moliére was naturally of a reserved and taciturn temper, insomuch that his 
friend Boileau used to call him the Contemplateur. Strangers who had ex- 
pected to recognize in his conversation the sallies of wit which distinguished 
his dramas went away disappointed. The same thing is related of La Fon- 
taine. The truth is, that Molitre went into society as a spectator, not as an 
actor ; he found there the studies for the characters which he was to transport 
upon the stage, and he occupied himself with observing them. The dreamer 
La Fontaine lived, too, in a world of his own creation. His friend Madame 
de la Sablitre paid to him this untranslatable compliment: “ En vérité, mon 
cher La Fontaine, vous seriez bien béte, si vous n’aviez pas tant esprit.” 
These unseasonable reveries brought him, it may be imagined, into many 
whimsical adventures. The great Corneille, too, was distinguished by the 
same apathy. A gentleman dined at the same table with him for six months 
without suspecting the author of the “Cid.” ; 

The literary reputation of Molitre, and his amiable personal endowments, 
naturally led him into an intimacy with the most eminent wits of the golden 
age in which he lived, but especially with Boileau, La Fontaine, and Racine ; 
and the confidential intercourse of these great minds, and their frequent 
véunions for the purposes of social pleasure, bring to mind the similar associa- 
tions at the Mermaid’s, Will’s Coffee-house, and Button’s, which form so 
pleasing a picture in the annals of English literature. It was common on 
these occasions to have a volume of the unfortunate Chapelain’s epic, then in 
popular repute, lie open upon the table, and if one of the party fell into 
a srammatical blunder, to impose upon him the reading of some fifteen or 
twenty verses of it: ‘‘a whole page,” says Louis Racine, “was sentence 
of death.” La Fontaine, in his Psyc/¢, has painted his reminiscences of these 
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happy meetings in the colouring of fond regret; where, “freely discussing 
such topics of general literature or personal gossip as might arise, they touched 
lightly upon all, like bees passing on from flower to flower, criticising the 
works of others without envy, and of one another, when any one chanced to 
fall into the malady of the age, with frankness.” Alas that so rare a union of 
minds, destined to live together through all ages, should have been dissolved 
by the petty jealousies incident to common men ! ul ® 

In these assemblies frequent mention is made of Chapelle, the most intimate 
friend of Moliere, whose agreeable verses are read with pleasure in our day, 
and whose cordial manners and sprightly conversation made him the delight 
of his own. His mercurial spirits, however, led him into too free an indulgence 
of convivial pleasures, and brought upon him the repeated though unavailing 
remonstrances of his friends. On one of these occasions, as Boileau was 
urging upon him the impropriety of this indulgence, and its inevitable conse- 
quences, Chapelle, who received the admonition with great contrition, invited 
his Mentor to withdraw from the public street in which they were then walk- 
ing into a neighbouring house, where they could talk over the matter with less 
interruption. Here wine was called for, and, in the warmth of discussion, a 
second bottle being soon followed by a third, both parties at length found 
themselves in a condition which made it advisable to adjourn the lecture to a 
more fitting occasion. 

Molitre enjoyed also the closest intimacy with the great Condé, the most 
distinguished ornament of the court of Louis the Fourteenth ; to such an 
extent, indeed, that the latter directed that the poet should never he refused 
admission to him, at whatever hour he might choose to pay his visit. His 
regard for his friend was testified by his remark, rather more candid than 
courteous, to an abbé of his acquaintance, who had brought him an epitaph of 
his own writing upon the deceased poet. ‘‘ Would to Heaven,” said the 
prince, “that he were in a condition to bring me yours !” 

We have already wandered beyond the limits which we had assigned to 
ourselves for an abstract of Moliére’s literary labours and of the most interest- 
ing anecdotes in his biography. Without entering, therefore, into a criticism 
on his writings, of which the public stand in no need, we shall dismiss the 
subject with a few brief reflections on their probable influence, and on the 
design of the author in producing them. 

The most distinguished French critics, with the overweening partiality in 
favour of their own nation, so natural and so universal, placing Moliere by 
common consent at the head of their own comic writers, have also claimed for 
him a pre-eminence over those of every other age and country. A. W. Schlegel, 
a very competent judge in these matters, has degraded him, on the other 
hand, from the walks of high comedy to the writer of ‘‘ buftoon farces, for 
which his genius and inclination seem to have essentially fitted him ;” adding, 
moreover, that ‘‘his characters are not drawn from nature, but from the fleet- 
ing and superficial forms of fashionable life.” This is a hard sentence, accom- 
modated to the more forcible illustration of the peculiar theory which the 
German writer has avowed throughout his work, and which, however reason- 
able in its first principles, has led him into as exaggerated an admiration of 
the romantic models which he prefers, as disparagement of the classical school 
which he detests. It is a sentence, moreover, upon which some eminent critics 
in his own country, who support his theory in the main, have taken the liberty 
to demur. 

That a large proportion of Moliére’s pieces are conceived in a vein of broad, 
homely merriment, rather than in that of elevated comedy, abounding in forced 
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situations, high caricature, and practical jokes; in the knavish, intriguing 
valets of Plautus and Terence ; in a compound of that good nature and invita 
bility, shrewdness and credulity, which make up the dupes of Aristophanes, is 
very true; but that a writer distinguished by his deep reflection, his pure 
taste, and nice observation of character should have preferred this to the higher 
walks of his art, is absolutely incredible. He has furnished the best justifica- 
tion of himself in an apology which a contemporary biographer reports him to 
have made to some one who censured him on this very ground: ‘‘If I wrote 
simply for fame,” said he, “I should manage very differently ; but I write for 
the support of my company. I must not address myself, therefore, to a few 
eople of education, but to the mob. And this latter class of gentry take very 
ttle interest in a continued elevation of style and sentiment.” With all these 
imperfections and lively absurdities, however, there is scarcely one of Moliare’s 
minor pieces which does not present us with traits of character that come home 
to every heart, and felicities of expression that, from their truth, have come 
to be proverbial. 

With regard to the objection that his characters are not so much drawn 
from nature as from the local manners of the age, if it be meant that they are 
not acted upon by those deep passions which engross the whole soul, and 
which, from this intensity, have more of a tragic than a comic import in them, 
but are rather drawn from the foibles and follies of ordinary life, it is true; 
but then these last are likely to be quite as permanent, and, among civilized 
nations, quite as universal, as the former. And who has exposed them with 
greater freedom or with a more potent ridicule than Moliére? Love, under all 
its thousand circumstances, its quarrels and reconciliations ; vanity, humbly 
suing for admiration under the guise of modesty ; whimsical contradictions of 
profession and habitual practice ; the industry with which the lower classes 
ape, not the virtues, but the follies of their superiors ; the affectation of 
fashion, taste, science, or anything but what the party actually possesses ; the 
esprit de corps, which leads us to feel an exalted respect for our own 
profession and a sovereign contempt for every other ; the friendly adviser, 
who has an eye to bis own interest; the author, who seeks your candid 
opinion, and quarrels with you when you have given it; the fair friend, who 
kindly sacrifices your reputation for a jest ; the hypocrite under every aspect, 
who deceives the world or himself,—these form the various and motley pano- 
rama of character which Molitre has transferred to his canvas, and which, 
though mostly drawn from cultivated life, must endure as long as society shall 
hold together. 

Indeed, Molitre seems to have possessed all the essential requisites for 
excelling in genteel comedy : a pure taste, an acute perception of the ridiculous, 
the tone of elegant dialogue, and a wit brilliant and untiring as Congreve's, 
but which, instead of wasting itself, like his, in idle flashes of merriment, is 
uniformly directed with a moral or philosophical aim. This obvious didactic 
purpose, in truth, has been censured as inconsistent with the spirit of the 
rama, and as belonging rather to satire ; but it secured to him an influence 
over the literature and the opinions of his own generation which has been 
possessed by no other comic writer of the moderns. ’ 

He was the first to recall his countrymen from the vapid hyperbole and 
puerile conceits of the ancient farces, and to instruct them in the maxim 
which Boileau has since condensed into a memorable verse, that “nothing is 
beautiful but what is natural.” We have already spoken of the reformation 
which one of his early pieces effected in the admirers of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet and its absurdities ; and when this confederacy afterwards rallied 
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under an affectation of science, as it had before done of letters, he again broke 
it with his admirable satire of the Femmes Savantes. We do not recollect 
any similar revolution effected by a single effort of genius, unless it be that 
brought about by the Paviad and Aviad. But Mr. Gifford, in the Della-Crus- 
can school, but “broke a butterfly upon the wheel,” in comparison with those 
enemies, formidable by rank and talent, whom Moliére assailed. We have 
noticed in its proper place the influence which his writings had in compelling 
the medical faculty of his day to lay aside the affected deportment, technica 
jargon, and other mummeries then in vogue, by means of the public derision 
to which he had deservedly exposed them. In the same manner, he so 
successfully ridiculed the miserable dialectics, pedantry, and intolerance of 
the schoolmen, in his diverting dialogues between Dr. Marphurius and Dr. 
Pancrace, that he is said to have completely defeated th serious efforts of the 
University for obtaining a confirmation of the decree of 1624, which had 
actually prohibited, wnder pain of death, the promulgation of any opinion con- 
trary to the doctrines of Aristotle. The orrét burlesque of his iriend Boileau, 
at a later period, if we may trust the J/enagiana, had a principal share 
in preventing a decree of the Parliament against the philosophy of Descartes. 
It is difficult to estimate the influence of our poet’s satire on the state of 
society in general, and on those higher ranks in particular whose affectations 
and pretensions he assailed with such pertinacious hostility. If he did not 
reform them, he at least deprived them of their fascination and much of their 
mischievous influence, by holding them up to the contempt and laughter of 
the public. Sometimes, it must be admitted, though very rarely, in effecting 
this object he so far transgressed the bounds of decorum as to descend even to 
personalities. 

From this view of the didactic purpose proposed by Molitre in his comedies, 
it is obviously difficult to institute a comparison between them and those of 
our English dramatists, or, rather, of Shakspeare, who may be taken as their 
representative. The latter seems to have had no higher end in view than mere 
aniusement: he took a leaf out of the great volume of human nature as he 
might find it; nor did he accommodate it to the illustration of any moral or 
literary theorem. The former, on the other hand, manifests such a direct 
perceptive purpose as to give to some of his pieces the appearance of satire? 
rather than of comedies ; argument takes the place of action, and the pro and 
con of the matter are discussed with all the formality of a school exercise. 
This essentially diminishes the interest of some of his best plays, the M/isan- 
thrope and the Femmes Savantes for example, which for this reason seem 
better fitted for the closct than the stage, and have long since ceased to be 
favourites with the public. This want of interest is, moreover, aggravated by 
the barrenness of action visible in many of Molitre’s comedies, where he seems 
only to have sought an apology for bringing together his coteries of gentlemen 
and ladies for the purpose of exhibiting their gladiatorial dexterity in conver- 
sation. Not so with the English dramatist, whose boundless invention crowds 
his scene with incidents that hurry us along with breathless interest, but which 
sadly scandalize the lover of the unities. 

In conformity with his general plan, too, Shakspeare brings before us every 
variety of situation,—the court, the camp, and the cloister ; the busy hum of 
populous cities, or the wild solitude of the forest,—presenting us with pictures 
of rich and romantic beauty which could not fall within the scope of his rival, 
and allowing himself to indulge in the unbounded revelry of an imagination 
which Moliére did not possess. The latter, on the other hand, an attentive 
observer of man as he is found in an over-refined state of society, in courts 
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and crowded capitals, copied his minutest lineaments with a precision that 
gives to his most general sketches the air almost of personal portraits ; season- 
ing, moreover, his discourses with shrewd hints and maxims of worldly policy. 
Shakspeare’s genius led him rather to deal in bold touches than in this nice 
delineation. He describes classes rather than individuals; he touches the 
springs of the most intense passions. The daring of ambition, the eraving of 
revenge, the deep tenderness of love, are all materials in his hands for comedy ; 
and this gives to some of his admired pieces—his “ Merchant of Venice” and 
his ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” for example—a solemnity of colouring that leaves 
them only to be distinguished from tragedy by their more fortunate termina- 
tion. Moliére, on the contrary, sedulously excludes from his plays whatever 
can impair their comic interest. And when, as he has done very rarely, he 
aims directly at vice instead of folly (in the Tartuffe, for instance), he studies 
to exhibit it under such ludicrous points of view as shall excite the derision 
rather than the indignation of his audience. 

But, whatever be the comparative merits of these great masters, each must 
be allowed to have attained complete success in his way. Comedy, in the 
hands of Shakspeare, exhibits to us man, not only as he is moved by the petty 
vanities of life, but by deep and tumultuous passion ; in situations which it 
requires all the invention of the poet to devise and the richest colouring of 
eloquence to depict. But if the object of comedy, as has been said, be “ to 
correct the follies of the age, by exposing them to ridicule,” who then has 
equalled Moliére ? 


ITALIAN NARRATIVE POETRY: 
(October, 1824.) 


Tur characteristics of an Italian school are nowhere so discernible in English 
literary history as under the reign of Elizabeth. At the period when England 
was most strenuous in breaking off her spiritual relations with Italy, she culti- 
vated most closely her intellectual. It is hardly necessary to name either the 
contemporary dramatists, or Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser, the former of whom 
derived the plots of many of their most popular plays, as the latter did the 
forms, and frequently the spirit, of their poetical compositions, from Italian 
models. The translations of the same period were, in several instances, 
superior to any which have been since produced. Harrington’s version of the 
“ Orlando Furioso,” with all its inaccuracy, is far superior to the cumbrous 
monotony of Hoole. Of Fairfax, the elegant translator of Tasso, it is enough 
to say that he is styled hy Dryden ‘the poetical father of Waller,” and quoted 
by him, in conjunction with Spenser, as “one of the great masters in our 
language.” The popularity of the Italian was so great even in Aschamn’s day, 
who?did not survive the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, as to draw from the 

1 1.“ The Orlando Innamorato ; translated 2. The Orlando Furioso; translated into 
into prose and verse, from the Italian of verse from the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto. 
Francesco Berni. By W. S. Rose.”—8vo, By W. S. Rose.” Vol. i, 8vo, London, 1823. 
pp. 279. London, 1823. 
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learned schoolmaster much peevish animadversion upon what he terms “ the 
enchantments of Circe, fond books of late translated out of Italian into English, 
and sold in every shop in London.” It gradually lost this wide authority 
during the succeeding century. This was but natural. Before the time of 
Elizabeth, all the light of learning which fell wpon the world had come from 
Italy, and our own literature, like a young and tender plant, insensibly put 
forth its branches most luxuriantly in the direction whence it felt this invigo- 
rating influence. As it grew in years and hardihood, it sent its fibres deeper 
into its own soil, and drew thence the nourishment which enabled it to assume 
its fair and full proportions. Milton, it is true, the brightest name on the 
poetical records of that period, cultivated it with e~inent success. Any one 
acquainted with the writings of Dante, Pulci, and ‘l'asso will understand the 
value and extent of Milton’s obligations to the Italian. He was far from 
desiring to conceal them, and he has paid many a tribute “of melodious 
verse” to the sources from which he drew so much of the nourishment of his 
exalted genius. “'T'o imitate, as he has done,” in the language of Boileau, “is 
not to act the part of a plagiary, but of a rival.” Milton is, moreover, one of 
the few writers who have succeeded so far in comprehending the niceties of 
foreign tongue as to be able to add something to its poetical wealth, and his 
Italian sonnets are written with such purity as to have obtained commenda- 
tions from the Tuscan critics.” 

Boilean, who set the current of French taste at this period, had a consider- 
able contempt for that of his neighbours. He pointed one of his antithetical 
couplets at the “‘ tinsel of Tasso” (“clinguant du Tasse”*),.and in another 
he ridiculed the idea of epics in which “ the devil was always blustering against 
the heavens.”* The English admitted the sarcasm of Boileau with the cold 
commentary of Addison ;* and the “clinquant du ‘Tasse” became a cant term 
of reproach upon the whole body of Italian letters. The French went still 
farther, and afterwards, applying the sarcasm of their critic to Milton as well 
as to Tasso, rejected both the poets upon the same principles. The French 
did the English as much justice as they did the Italians. No great change of 
opiuion in this matter took place in England during the last century. The 
Watrtons and Gray had a just estimation of this beautiful tongue, but Dr. 
Johnson, the dominant critic of that day, seems to have understood the 
language but imperfectly, and not to have much relished in it what he 
understood. 

In the present age of intellectual activity, attention is so generally bestowed 
on all modern languages which are ennobled by a literature, that it is not 
singular an acquaintance with the Italian in particular should be widely 
diffused. Great praise, however, is due to the labours of Mr. Roscoe. There 
can be little doubt that his elaborate biographies of the Medici, which contain 
as much literary criticism as historical narrative, have mainly contributed to 
the promotion of these studies among his countrymen. These works have of 
late met with much flippant criticism in some of their leading journals. In 
Italy they have been translated, are now cited as authorities, and have received 
the most encomiastic notices from several eminent scholars. ‘These facts 
afford conclusive testimony of their merits. The name of Mathias is well 
known to every lover of the Italian tongue; his poetical productions rank 


* Milton, in his treatise on The Reason of ceived with written encomiums, which the 
Church Government, alludes modestly enough Italian is not forward to bestow on men of 
to his Italian pieces and the commendations this side the Alps.” 
bestowed upon them: ‘Other things, which * Satire IX. 

I had shifted in scarcity of books and con- * LArt poétique, c. iii. 
veniencies tu hatch up among them, were re- * Spectator, No. Vi. 
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with those of Milton in merit, and far exceed them in quantity. To conelnde, 
it is not many years since Cary gave to his countrymen his very extraordinary 
version of the father of Tuscan poctry, and Rose is now swelling the catalogue 
with translations of the two most distinguished chivalrous epies of Italy. 

_ Epic romance has continued to be # great favourite in that country ever 
since its first introduction into the polished circles of Florence and Ferrara, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. It has held much the same rank 
in its ornamental literature which the drama once enjoyed in the English, and 
which historical novel-writing maintains now, It hardly seems credible thas 
an en pe people should long continue to take great satisfaction in poems 
founded on the same extravagant actions, and spun out to the appalling frceath 
of twenty, thirty, nay, forty cantos of a thousand verses each. But the 
Italians, like most Southern nations, delight exceedingly in the uncontrolled 
play of the imaginatiou, and they abandon themselves to all its brilliant 
illusions, with no other object in view than mere recreation. An Englishman 
looks for a moral, or, at least, for some sort of instruction, from the wildest 
work of fiction. Butan Italian goes to it as he would so to the opera,—to get 
impressions rather than ideas. He is extremely sensible to the tine tones of 
his native language, and, wnder the combined influence produced by the 
colouring of a lavish fancy and the imusie of a voluptuous versification, he 
seldom stoops to a cold analysis of its purpose or its probability. 

Romantic fiction, however, which flourished so exuberantly under a wari 
Southern sky, was transplanted from the colder regions of Normandy aud 
England. It is remarkable that both these countries, in which it had its 
origin, should have ceased to cultivate it at the very pe when the perfee- 
tion of their respective languages would have enabled them to do so with 
entire success. We believe this remark requires no qualification in regard to 
France. Spenser affords one illustrious exception among the English.° 

It was not until long after the extinction of thig species of writing in the 
North that it appeared in Italy. ‘he commercial habits and the republican 
institutions of the Italians in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were most 
unfavourable to the spirit of chivalry, and, consequently, to the fables which 

rew out of it. The three patriarchs of their literature, moreover, by the 
ight which, in this dark period, they threw over other wallcs of imagination, 
turned the attention of their countrymen from those of romance, Dante, 
indeed, who resembled Milton in so many other particulars, showed a similar 
predilection for the ancient tales of chivalry. His Comredia contains several 
encomiastic allusions to them ; but, like the English bard, he contented him- 
self with these, and chose a subject better suited to his ambitious genius and 
inflexible temper.? His poem, it is trne, was of too eccentric a character ta 


But the long to- 


© The influence, however, of the oll Nor- 
man romances may be discovered in the pro- 
ductions of a much later period. ‘Their in- 
credible length required them to be broken 
up into syttes, or cantos, by the minstrel, 
who recited them with the accompaniment of 
a harp, in the same manner as the epics of 
Homer, broken into rkapsodies, were chanted 
by the bards of Ionia, Tho roinstret who 
could thus beguile the tedium of u winter's 
evening was a welcome guest at the baronial 
custie and in the hall of the monastery, As 
Greck and Roman letters were revived, the 
legends of chivalry fell into disrepute, and 
the minstrel gradually retreated to the cuttage 
of the peasant, who was still rude enough to 


relish his simple melody, 
mance was beyond the comprehension or the 
tuste of the rustic. {[t thereture gave way to 
less complicated narratives, and from its 
wreck may be fairly said to have arisen those 
Korder songs und ballads which form the 
most beautiful collection of rural minstrelsy 
that helongs to any age or country. 

* Milton's poetry abounds in references to 
the subjects of romantic fable: and in his 
+ Bpitaphiaum Pemonis” he plainly intimates 
bis intention of writing an epic on the story 
of Arthur. It may be dowbted whether he 
would have succeeded on such atopic, His 
austere charucter would seem to have been 
better fitted to feel the impulses of religions 
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he widely imitated,* and both Boccaccio and Petrarch, with less talent, had a 
more extensive infinence over the taste of their nation. ‘The gaxrulous graces 
of the former and the lyrical finish of the latter are still solicited in the lighter 
compositions of Italy. ” Lastly, the discoveries of ancient manuscripts at home, 
aud the introduction of others from Constantinople, when that rich depository 
of Grecian science fell into the hands of the barbarian, gave a new direction 
to the intellectual enterprise of Italian scholars, and withdrew them almost 
wholly from the farther enltivation of their infaut literature. 

Chving to these circumstances, the introduction of the chivalrous epopee was 
protracted to the close of the fifteenth century, when its first snecessful speci-— 
mens were produced at the accomplished court of the Medici, The enconrage- 
ment extented by this illustrious family to every branch of intellectual culture 
has been too often the subject of encomiumn to require from us any particular 
animadyersion, Lorenzo, especially, by uniting in his own person the scholar- 
ship and talent which he so liberally rewarded in others, contributed more 
than all to the ellectual promotion of an enlightened taste among his country- 
men. Even his amusements were subservient to it, and the national literature 
may be fairly said at this day to retain somewhat of the character communi- 
cated to it by his elegant recreations. Tlis delicious villas at Fiesole and 
Cajano are celebrated by the scholars who, in the silence of their shades, — 
pursued with him the studies of his favourite philosophy and of poctry. Even: 
the sensual pleasures of the banqnet were relieved by the inventions of wit 
and fancy, Lyrical composition, which, notwithstanding its peculiar adapta- 
tion to the flexible movements of the Italian tongue, had fallen into neglect, 
was revived, and, together with the first elaquent productions of the romantic 
muse, was recited at the table of Lorenzo, alee 

Of the guests who frequented it, Pulei and Politian are the names most 
distingnished, and the only ones connected with our present subject. 
latter of these was received into the family of Lorenzo as the preceptor of his 
ebildren,—an office for which he seems to have been better qualified by his” 
extraordinary attainments than by his disposition, Whatever may have 
the asperity of his temper, however, his poetical compositions breathe the 
perfect spirit of harmony. ‘The most remarkable of these, distinguished as — 
the “ Verses of Politian” (Stanze di Polizians), is a brief fragment of an 
epic whose purpose was to celebrate the achievements of Julian ‘de’ Medici, a 
younger brather of Lorenzo, at a tournament exhibited at Florence in 1468. 
This would appear but a. meagre basis for the structure of a great very 

=P) 


Politian, however, probably in consequence of the untimely death of Julian 
his hero, abandoned it in the middle of the second canto, even before he 
had reached the event which was to constitute the subject of his story, +1 

The incidents of the poem thus abruptly terminated ave of no great account. 
We have a portrait of Julian, a huuting-expedition, a love-adventure, a — 
digression into the island of Venus, which takes up about half the canto, and — 
a vision of the hero, which ends just as the tournament, the subject of the 
piece, is about to begin, and with it, like the “fabric of a vision,” ends the 
poem also, In this shart space, however, the poet has concentrated all 
enthusiasm than those of chivalry; aud Eug- vigorous delineation hy a single coup de pin- 
land has no reason to regret Uoat her most ceaw is eminently /tavtesque, aod the mane : 
sublime poet was reserved for the oge of his poem is the exact counterpart of that o 
Cromwell instead of the romantic reign of the “Jnferno.” Instead of o mortal descend- 
Elizabeth. ing into the regions of the damned, one of 

” The best imitation of the ** Dieina Com. their number (the spirit of Busville,a French- 
media” is probably the “Cantihy im morte man) is sumtmoned back to the earth, to be- 
dé Ogo Basrille,” by the most eminent of the hold the crimes and miserira of his native 
living Italian poets, Monti, His talent for country during the period of the Revolution, 
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the heantics of his art, the melody of a musical ear, and the inventions of a 
plastic fancy, His island of love, in particular, is emblazoned with those 
gorgeous splendours which have since heen borrowed for the enchanted gardens 
of Alcina, Armida, and Acrasia, 

But this little fragment is not recommended, at least to an English reader, 
so much by its Oriental pomp of imayery as hy its more quiet and delicate 
sean of external nature. Brilliancy of imagination is the birthright of the 

talian poet, as much as a sober, contemplative vein is of the English. This 
is the characteristic of almost all their hest and most popular poetry during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The two creat poets of the fourteenth 
approach much nearer to the English character, Dante shows not only deeper 
reflection than is common with his countrymen, hut in parts of his work, in 
the Purgatorio more especially, manifests a sincere relish for natural beauty, by 
his most accurate igh of rural objects and scenery. Petrarch cherished 
the recollections of at unfortunate passion until, we nay say, without any 
mystical perversion of language, it became a part of his inteilectua! exist- 
ence” This gave a tender and melancholy expression to his peems, more par- 
ticularly to those written after the death of Laura, quite as much English 
as Italian. Love furnishes the great theme and impulse to the Italian poet. 
Tt is not too much to say that all their principal vevsitiers have written nuder 
the inspiration of a real or pretended passion. It is to them what a less 
showy and less exclusive sensibility is to an Englishman, The latter acknow- 
ledges the infinence of many other affections and relations in life. The death 
of a friend is far more likely to excite his muse than the smiles or frowns of 
his mistress, The Italian seldom dwells on melancholy reminiscences, but 
writes under the impulse of a living and ardent passion. Petrareh did loth : 
but in the poetry which he composed after the death of his mistress, exalted 
as it is hy devotional sentiment, he deviated from the customs of his nation, 
and adopted an English tone of feeling. A graver spirit of reflection and a 
deeper sympathy for the nnohtrusive heanties of nature are observable in some 
of their later writers; but these are not primitive elements in the Italian 
character, Gay, brilliant, imaginative, are the epithets which best indicate 
the character of their literature during its most fiourishing periods ; and the 
poetry of Italy seems to reflect as clearly her unclouded skies and slowing 


° Whatever may be thought of the specu- 
Jations of the Abbé de Sade, no doubt can be 
entertained of the substuntial existence of 
Laura, or of Petrarch’s passion for her. tn- 
deed, independently of the internal evidence 
afforded by his poetry, such direet notices 
of his mistress are seattered through his 
“Letters” and serious prose compositions 
that it is singular there should ever have 
existed a skepticism on these points, Ugo 
Foseolo, the well-known guthor of * Jacopo 
Oris,” has lately published an octavo volume, 
entitled “ Mssays on Petrareh,”” Among other 
particulars showing the unbounded influence 
that Laura de Sade obtsived aver the giind of 
her poetical lover, he quotes the following 
memorandnm, made by Petrarch tavo meuths 
‘ater ber decease, in his private manuseript 
copy of Virgil, now preserved in the Ambro- 
~ sian Library at Milan: 

“Tt was in the early days of my youth, on 
the sixth of April, in the morning, and in the 
year 1327, that Laura, distingnisned by ber 
own virtues, and celebrated in my verses, 


first blessed my eyes, in the Church of Sunta 
Clara, at Avignon: and it was in the sume 
city, on the sixth of the very same mouth of 
April, ut the very same hour ta the morning, 
in the year 1248, that this bright luminury 
was withdrawn from our sight, when L was 
at Verous, alas! ignorant of my calaiily. 
The remains of her chaste and beautiful body 
were deposited in the Church of the Condelers 
on the evening of the same day. To preserve 
the afflicting remembrance, £ have taken a 
bitter pleasure in recording it, particularly in 
this huolk, which is most frequently before 
my eyes, in order that nothing in this w orld 
may jive atty further attraction for me ; that, 
this great attachment to life being dissulved, 
Lmuay, by frequent reflection, and & proper 
estimation of our transitory existence, he ad- 
muonished that it ia high time for me to think 
of quitting this earthly Babylon, which T 
trust it will not be diffienlt for me, with a 
strong and uwnly courage, to accomptish."— 
Page 3a, 
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Jandseape as that of England does the tranquil and somewhat melancholy 
complexion of hey climate. ; ‘ ¥ i 

The verses of Politian, to return from our digression, contain many descrip- 
tions distinguished by the calm, moral beanty of which we have been speaking. 
Resemblances may be traced between these prssages and the writings of some 
of our best English poets. The descriptive poetry of Gray and of Goldsmith, 
particularly, exhibits a remarkable comeidence with that of Politian in the 
enumeration of rural images, The stanza cxxi., setting forth the descent of 
tupid into the island of Venus, may be cited as having suggested a mnch- 
admired simile in Gay’s popular ballad, * Black-eyed Susan,” since the Koglish 
verse is almost a metaphrase of the Italian : 

* Or poi che ad ail tese ivi pervenne, 
Forte le scosse, e gr culussi a piombo, 
Tutto serrate nelle sacre pene, 
Come a suo nido fa tieto colombo,” 
“So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his piuiuns to his breast, 
If chance his mate's shrill call he Bear, 
nu drops at once into her nest.” 

These “Stanze* were the first example of a happy cultivation of Italian 
verse in the fifteenth century, The scholars of that day composed altogether 
in Latin. Politian, as he grew older, disdained this abortive production of 
his youthful muse, and relied for his character with posterity on his Latin 
poems and his elaborate commentaries upon the ancient classics, Petrarch 
looked for immortality to his “ Africa,” as did Boccaccio to his learned Latin 
disynisition upon ancient mythology."” Conld they now, after the lapse of 
more than four centuries, revisit the world, how would they be astonished, 
perhaps mortified, the former to find that he was remembered only as the 
sonnetecr, and the latter as the novelist! The Latin prose of Politian may 
be consulted by an antiquary ; his Latin poetry must be admired by scholars 
of taste ; but his few Italian verses constitute the basis of his high reputation 
at this day with the great body of his countrymen. He wrote several lyrical 
pieces, and a short pastoral drama (Orfeo), the first of a species which after- 
wards grew into such repute under the hands of ‘Tasso and Guarini. All of 
these bear the same print of his genius, One cannot but regret that so rare 
a mind should, in conformity with the perverse taste of his age, have aban- 
doned the freshness of a living tongue for the ungrateful cultnre of a dead one. 
His “Stanze,” the mere prologue of an epic, still survive amid the complete 
and elaborate productions of sueeeeding poets; they may be compared to the 
graceful portico of some unfinished temple, which time and taste have 
respected, and which remains as in the days of its architect, a beautiful ruin. 

uici Pulei, the other eminent poet whom we mentioned as a frequent 
gest at the table of Lorenzo de’ Medici, was of a noble family, and the 
youngest of three brothers, all of them even more distinguished by their 
accomplishments than by birth, There seems to be nothing worthy of 
particular record in his private history. Tle is said to have possessed a frank 
and merry disposition, and, to judge from his great poem, as well as from 
some lighter pieces of burlesque satire, which he bandied with one of his 
friends whom he was in the habit of meeting at the house of Lorenzo, he was 


*° * De Genealogia Deorum."—The Latin paid rather to his achiewements in an ancient 
writings of Toeeacvio and Petrarch may be tongue than to any in bisown, Ife does not 
considered the foundation of their fume with even notice hie Ituliau lyrics in his “ Letters 
their contemporaries, The coronation of the — to Posterity,” 
latter in the Reman capitel was 9 bomage 
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not particularly fastidious in his humour. His MWorgante Maggiore is reported 
to have been written at the request of Lorenzo's mother, and recited at his 
table. It is a genuine epic of chivalry, containing twenty-eight eantos, 
founded on the traditionary defeat—the “ dolorosa_rotta ” —of Charlemagne 
ani his peers in the Valley of Ronecesvalles. It adheres much more closely 
than any of the other Italian romances to the lying chronicle of Turpin, ‘ 

It may appear singular that the intention of the author should not become 
apparent in the course of eight-and-twenty cantos, but it isa fact that scholars 

th at home and abroad have long disputed whether the poem is serious or 
satirical, Crescimbeni styles the author “modesto e moderato,” while Tiraboschi 
expressly charges him with the deliberate design of ridiculing Scripture, and 
Voltaire, in his preface, cites the Morganie as an apology for his profligate 
“Pucelle.” It cannot be denied that the story abounds in such ridiculous 
eccentricities as give it the air of a parody upon the marvels of romance. 
The hero, Morgante, is a converted infidel, “un gigante smisnrato,” whose 
formidable weapon is a bell-clapper, and who, after running through some 
tiventy cantos of gigantic valour and mountebank extravagance, is brought to 
an untimely end hy a wound iu the heel, not from a ‘Urojan arrow, but from 
the bite of a crab! We donbt, however, whether Pulci intended his satirical 
shafts for the Christian faith. Liberal allowance is to be conceded for the 
fashion of his age. Nothing is more frequent in the productions of that period 
than such irreverent freedoms with the most sacred topies as would be quite 
shocking in ours. Sneh freedoms, however, cannot reasonably be imputed to 
profanity, or even levity, since numerous instances of them occur in works of 
professed moral tendency, as in the mystcries and moralities, for example, 
those solemn deformities of the ancient French and English drama. The 
chronicle of Turpin, the basis of Pulci’s epic, which, though a fraud, was a 
pious one, invented by some priest to celebrate the triumphs of the Christian 
arms, is tainted with the same indecent familiarities." 

Tempora mutantur. In a scandalous pasquinade published by Lord Byron 
in the first number of his Liberal, there is a verse describing St. Peter 
officiating as the doorkeeper of heaven, Pulei has a similar one in the 
Morgante (canto xxvi., st. 91), which, no doubt, furnished the hint to his 
lordship, who has often improved upon the Italian poets. Both anthors 
deserile St. Peter's dress and vocation with the most whimsical minuteness. 
In the Italian, the passage, introduced into the inidst of a solemn, elaborate 
description, has all the appearance of being told in very good faith. No one 
will venture to put so charitable a construction upon his lordship’s motives. 

Whatever may have heen the intention of Pulci in the preceding portion 
of the work, its concluding cantos are animated by the genuine spirit of 
Christian heroism. The rear of Charlemagne’s army is drawn inte an 
ambuseade by the treachery of his confidant Ganelon. Roncesvalles, a valley 
in the heart of the Pyrenees, is the theatre of action, and Orlando, with the 
flower of French chivairy, perishes there, overpowered by the Saracens. Tbe 
battle is told in a sublime epic tone worthy of the cecasion. The cantos 
XXVi, xxvii, containing it, are filled with a coutinned strain of high religions 
enthusiasm, with the varying, animating bustle of a mortal conflict, with the 


‘This spurious document of the twelfth 
century contains, in a copy which we have 
now bofere us, less than sixty pages, Tt has 
neither the truth of history nor the beauty of 
fiction, It abounds in commonplace prodi- 
vies, uml sets forth Charlemagae's wars and 
his defeat in the Valley of Noncesvalles, an 


event whieh probably never happened. In- 
significaut as it js im every other respect, 
however, it is the seed from which have 
sprung op those romantic fictions which 
adorned the rude age of the Normans, and 
which flourished in such wide Lusuriance 
under Italian culture. 
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most solemn and natural sentiment suggested by the horror of the situation, 
Orlando’s charaeter rises into that of the divine warrior. Tis speech at_ the 
opening of the action, his kunent over his unfortunate army, his melancholy 
reflections ou the battle-feld the night after the engagement, are conceived 
with such sublimity and pathos as attest both the poetical tulent of Pulci and 
the grandeur and capacity of his subject. Yet the Morgante, the sreater 
part of which is so ludicrous, is the only eminent Malian epic winch has 
seriously described the celebrated rout at Roncesyalles, : 
Pulei’s poem is not much read by the Italians. Its style, in general, is too 
mnipolished for the fastidious delicacy of a modern ear, but, as it abounds in 
the old-fashioned proverbialisms (ribald?) of Florence, it is greatly prized hy 
the 'nsean pnrists, ‘These familiar sayings, the elegant slang of the Floren- 
tine nob, luuve a value among the Italian scholars, at least among a lar 
iraction of them, much like that of old coins with a virtuoso : the more vare 
and rusty, the better, They give a high relish to many of their ancient 
writers, Who, without other merit than their antiquity, are cited as authorities 
in their voeabulary."* ‘These vibobolé are to be met with most abundantly in 
their old wovelfe, those especially which are made up of fanuiliar dialogue be- 
tween the lower classes of citizens. Boceaccio has very many such ; Sacehetti 
has more than ail his prolific ibe, and it is impossible for a foreigner to dis- 
cern or to appreciate the merits of such a writer. The lower classes in 
Florence retain to this day much of their antique picturesque phraseology,” 
and Alfieri tells us that “it was his great delight to stand m some unnoticed 
corner and listen to the conversation of the mob in the market-place.” ’ 
With the eres of Orlando, Pulei has shown no great skill in delineation 
oi character. Charlemagne and Ganelon are the prominent personages, ‘The 
latter is a parody ou traitors ; he is a traitor to common sense. Charlemagne 
is a superannnated dupe, with just credulity sufficient to dovetail inte all the: 
ennning contrivances of Gan. The women have neither refinement nor virtue. 
‘The knights have none of the softer graces of chivalry ; they bully and arlene 
like the rnde heroes of Homer, and are exclusively occupied with the merciless 
extermination of infidels. We meet with none of the imagery, the rich sylvan 
scenery, so lavishly diffused throush the epics of Ariosto and Boiardo, The 
machinery bears none of the airy touches of an Arabian cage but is made 
out cf the cold exerescences of Northern superstition, ¢ : 
necromancers. Before quitting Pulci, we must point ont a passage (canto 


178 


XX¥., St. 229, 230) in which a devil announces to Rinaldo the existence of 


another continent, beyond the ocean, inhabited by mortals like himself. The 
theory of gravitation is also plainly intimated. As the poem was written 
before the voyages of Colynilus and before the physical discoveries of Galileo 
and Copernicus, the predictions are extremely curious."* The fiend, alluding 
to the vulgar superstitions entertained of the Pillars of Hercules, thus addresses 
his companion : 


warfs, giants, and 


** This has been londly censured by many 
of their scbelurs opposed to (he literary supre- 
moucy of the Dele-Cruscan Academy. See, 
ju particular, the acute treatise of Cesavotti, 
es Suggio sulla Filosufla delle Lingue,” Parte 


“«'T'be pore lauguaze of Roceacclo, and of 
other ancient writers, is preserved ut this day 
inuel more anoug the lower classes ot Flo- 
rentine mechanics aud of the neighbouring 
Jweusants than aueug the mure polished Tus- 
fan society, Whose original diglect has suf- 


fered great’ mutations in their interconrse 
with forzigners.” Pignotti, Storia della ‘tus: 
cana, tom. ii.jp. 107. al 

“™ Dante, two centuries before, had also_ 
expressed tho same belief in an undiscovered | 
gvarter uf the globe: 


“ De’ yostri sensi, ch’é del rimanente, 
Non vouliute negar l’espericuza, 
Diyetro al sol, def mondo senza gente” — 
Inferno, canto xxvi, vy, 5. 
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“Know that this theory is false: his bark 
The daring mariner shall urge far o'er 
The western wave, 4 smouth and level plain, 
Atheit the earth 1s fashioned tke a wheel. 
Man was in ancient lays of grosser mould, 
And Herentes might biust to learn now fur 
Reyord the limits he had viaiely set, 
‘The dniest s¢a-boat soon suall wing her way. 
Men shall lesery another hemisphere, 
Since to one commen centre all things bend ; 
Bo earth, by curfous mystery divine 
Well balanced, bangs amid the starry spheres, 
At our autipudes are cities, stotes, 
And thronged empires, ne’er divined of yore. 
But see, the sun speeds on his western path 
‘To glad the nations with expected light.” 


The dialogues of Pulci’s devils respecting free will and necessity, their former 
glorious and their present fallen condition, having sugyested many hints for 
our greater Milton to improve npon. The jugeling frolies of these fiends at 
the acral banquet in Saragossa may have heen the original of the comical 
marvels played off through the intervention of similar agents by Dr. Fanst. 
- Notwithstanding the good faith and poetical elevation of its concinding 
cantos, the Morgante, according to our apprehension, is anything but a serious 
romance. Not that it shows a disposition to satire, above all, to the religions 
satire often imputed to it; but there is a light banter, a vein of fam, running 
through the greater portion of it, which is quite the opposite of the lofty spirit 
of chivalry. Romantic fiction, among our Roniaan ancestors, grew so directly 
aut of the fendal relations and adventurous spirit of the age that it was treated 
with all the gravity of historical record. When reproduced in the polite and 
artificial societies of Italy, the same fictions wore an air of ludicrous extrava- 
gance which would no longer adinit of their heing pat seriously. Recom- 
mended, however, by a proper seasoning of irony, they might still amuse as 
ingenions tales of wonder, This may he kept in view in following ant, the 
ramifications of Italian narrative poetry ; for they will all he found, in a 
ter or less degree, tinctured with the sane spirit of ridicule.’ The circle 
for whour Pulei composed his epic was peculiarly distinguished by that fond- 
ness for good-humoured raillery which may be considered a national trait with 
his countrymen. 

Tt seems to have been the delight of Lorenzo de’ Medici, as it was aiter- 
wards, in a more remarkable degree, of his son Leo ‘l'enth, to abandon himself 
to the most unreserved sorial freedoms with the friends whom he collected 
around his table. The satirical epigrains which passed there in perfect good 
humour between his guests show, at least, full as much merriment as manners, 


A distinction may he pointed out be- 
tween the Norman and the [talian epics of 
chivalry. The former, composed in the rude 
ages of feudal beroisin, are entitled to muck 
credit, as pictures of the manners of thut 
period ; while the latter, written In an age of 
vefinement, have been carried by their poets 
into such heautiful extravagances of fiction 
as ave perfectly incompatible with a state of 
society at any period, Let any one compare 
the feats of romantic valour recorded by 
Froissart, the turbulent predatory habits of 
the barons and ecelestetstics under the early 
Norman dynasty, #5 reported by ‘Turner in lis 
late * History of Lagland,” with these old 


romances, and he will tind enough to justify 
our remark.  Ste.-Palaye, after a diligent 
study of (he ancient epics, speaks of them a3 
exhibiting a picture of seciety closely re- 
sembling that set furth in the chronicles of the 
period, Turner, aiter as diligent an exami- 
nation of early historical documents, pro- 
nounves that the facts contained in them per- 
fectly accord with the general porteature of 
mannera depict in ¢he romances. Mem. de 
V'Acad. des Inseriptions, tom. xx., art. sur 
VAncien Chevweric.-- Turner's History of 
England from te Norman Conquest, ete., 
vol, i, ely vi. 
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Machiavelli concludes his history of Florence with an elaborate portrait of 
Lorenzo, in whieh he says that “he took greater delight in frivolous pleasures, 
and in the society of jesters and satirists, than became so great aman.” The 
historian might have been less austere in his commentary upon Lorenzo's 
taste, since he was nod particularly fastidions in the selection of his own 
amusements,’ 

At the close of the fifteenth century Italy was divided into a number of 
small but indepencient states, whose petty sovereigns vied with each other not 
merely in the poor parade of royal pageantry, but in the liberal endowment of 
scientific institutions and the patronage of learned men, Almost every Italian 
scholar was attached to some one or other of these courtly circles, aud a 

enerous, eulightened emulation sprang up among the states of Italy, such as 
had never before existed in any other age or country. Among the republics 
of ancient Greece the rivalship was political, Their (terature, from the time 
of Solon, was almost exelusively Athenian. An interesting pieture of the 
cultivated manners and intellectual pleasures of these little courts may be 
vathered from the Cortiyiano of Castiglione, which contains in the intro- 
duction a particular account of the pursuits and pastimes of the court of his 
sovereign, the Duke of Urbino. 

None of these Italian states make so shining a figure in literary history as 
the insignificant duchy of Ferrara, The foul crimes which detile the domestic 
annals of the family of Este have been forgotten in the munificent patronage 
extended by them to letters, The librarians of the Biblioteca Estense, 
Muratori and Tirabosehi, have celebrated the virtues of their native princes 
with the encomiastic pen of loyalty ; while Ariosto and Tasso, whose misfor- 
tuues furnish but an inditferent commentary upon these enloginms, offering to 
them the grateful incense of poetic adulation, have extended their names still 
wider by iuscribing them upon their immortal epics. Their patronage had 
the good fortune, not always attending patronage, of developing genius. Those 
models of the pastoral drama, the Amine of ‘lasso, and the Pastor Fide of 
Guarini, whose luxury of expression, notwithstanding the dictum of Dr. 
Johnson,” it has been found as dificult to imitate in their own tongue as it is 
impossible to translate into any other; the comedies and Horatian satires of 
Ariosto; the Secedida Lupita of Tassoni, the acknowledged model of the 
movk-heroie poems of Pope and Boileau ; and, finally, the three great epies of 
ltaly, the Ordande Tnrumarato, the Furioso, and the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
were all produced in the brief compass of a centnry, within the limited 
dominions of the House of Este. Dante had reproached Ferrara, in the 
thirteenth century, with never having been illustrated by the name of a poet. 

Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, the author of the Orlando Innamorato, the 
first-born of these epics, was a subject of Hercules First, Duke of Ferrara, and 


' A letter written by Machiavelli, long 
unknown, at printed for the first time at 
Milan, 1820, gives a curious picture of his 
daily occupations when living in retirement 
on his little patrimony at 4 distance frou: 
Florence, Among other particulars, be men- 
lions that it was his custom after dinner to 
repairto the tavera, where be passed his after- 
noon at cards with the company whom he 
ordinarily found there, consisting of the hoat, 
a miller, a butcher, aud a lime-maker, An- 
other part of the epistle exhibits 4 more 
Pleasing view of the pursuita of the ex-sccre- 
tary: “In the evening I retura to my house 
and retire to my study. Itben take of the 


rustic garments which I had worn during the 
day, and, baving dressed myself in the ap- 
parel which 1 used to wear at court and in 
town, | mingle in the society of the great 
men of antiquity. I draw tiom them the 
nourishment which alone is suited to me, avil 
dauving the four hours passed in this inter- 
course T forget, all my misfortunes, and fear 
neither poverty nor death, In this manner L 
lave composed little work upon govern- 
meut.” ‘This little worte was * Pie Prince.” 

*7 “Dione is a counterpart to dminta and 
Pastor Fido, and other trifles of the same 
Kind, easily imitated, and unworthy of imi- 
tation,” —Life of Gay. 
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hy him appointed governor of Reggie, His military conduct in that oftice, 
and his learned translations from the ancient classics, show him to have been 
equally accomplished as a soldier and as a scholar. In the intervals of war, 
to which his active life was devoted, he amused himself with the composition 
of his long poem. He had spun this out into the sixty-seventh canto, without 
showing any disposition to bring it to a conclusion, when his literary labours 
were suddenly interrupted, as he informs us in his parting stanza, by the inva- 
sion of the French into Italy in 1494; and in the same year the author died. 
he Orlando Innamorato, as it advaneed, had been real by its author to his 
friends ; but no portion of it was printed till after his death, and its extra- 
ordinary merits were not then widely estimated, in consequence of its anti- 
quated phraseology and Lombard provincialisms, A rifecémento some time 
after appeared, by one Domenichi, who spoiled many of the beauties, without 
improving the style, of his original. Finally, Berni, in little more than thirty 
years after the death of Boiardo, new-m yulded the whole poem,'* with so much 
ilexterity as to retain the substance of every verse in the original and yet to 
clothe them in the sednetive graces of his own classical idiom. Berni’s version 
is the ouly one now read in [taly, and the original poem of Boiardo is so rare 
in that country that it was found impossible to procure for the library of 
Harvard University any copy of the Innamorato more ancient than the 
reformed one by Domenichi, 

The history of letters affords no stronger example of the power of sty/e than 
the difterent fate of these two prodnetions of Berni and Boiardo, We doubt 
whether the experiment ala have been attended with the same result 
aieng a people by whom the nicer beauties of expression are less cultivated, 
as with the English, for example. If we may judge from the few specimens 
which we have seen extracted from the Italian original, Chaucer exhibits a 
iore obsolete and exotic phraseology than Boiardo. Yet the partial attempt 
of Dryden to invest the father of English poetry with a modernized costume 
has had little success, aud the little epie of “Palamon and Arcite (The 
Knight’s Tale)” is much wore highly relished in the rade but muscular diction 
of Chaucer than in the polished version of his intitator, my 

Whatever may be the estimation of the style, the glory of the original 
delineation of character and incident is to he given exclusively to Boiardo. 
He was the first of the epic poets who founded a romance upon the love of 
Orlando; aula large portion of the poem is taken up with the adventures of 
this hero and his doughty paladins, assembled in a remote province of China 
for the defence of his mistress, the beautiful Angelica : 

“When Agican, with all his northern powers, 
Tesiegedl Albracea, as romances tell, - 
The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to wit 
The fairest of her sex, Angeli 
His daughter, sought by mar 


Both Paynim, and the peers of Charen , 
Paradise Regatuel 


With the exception of the midnight combat between Agrican and Orlando, 
in which the conversion of the dying Tartar reminds one of the similar Int 
more affecting death of Clorinda in the “ Jerusalem Delivered,” there is very 
little moral interest attached to these combats of Boiardo, which are mere 


ad | ig mistaken in saying that own death, ax is evident from bis beautiful 
fiseit tempgelioa ie teats siateryeers invocation to Verona and the Po (cauto Agen 
after Ube erisinul, He survived Buiuno only om whose bauks he was then writing eae 
forty-two years, and he bad balf completed — where be was living, 1526, in the capacity o| 
his vifacimento at least ten years before his secretary to the Bishop of Verona. 


¥ 
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gladiatorial exhibitions of hard fighting, and sharp, jealous wrangling. ‘The 
fairy vardens of Falerina and Morgana, upon which the poet enters in the 
second book, are much better adapted to the display of his wild and exuberant 
imagination. No [talian writer, not even Ariosto, is comparable to Boiardo 
for exhibitions of faucy, Enchantment follows enchantment, and the reader, 
hewildered with the lumber and rapidity of the transitions, Jooks in yain 
for sowe Clue, even the slender thread of allegory which is held out by the 
poet, to gnide him through the unmeaning marvellous of Arabian fiction, 
Ariosto has tempered his imagination with more discretion, Both of these 
ereat rowantic poets have wrought upon the same characters, and afford, in — 
this respect, a means of accurate comparison. Without going into details, we 
may observe, in general, that Boiardo has more strength than grace ; Ariosto, 
the reverse. Boiardo’s portraits are painted, or may be rather said to be 
sculptured, with a clear coarse hand, ont of some rude maaterial, Arviosto's are | 
sketched with the volatile graces, nice shwdes, and variable drapery of the 
most delicate Italian pencil. In female portraiture, of eourse, Ariosto is 
far superior to his predecessor. The glaring eoquetry of Boiardo’s Angelica is 
refined by the hand of his rival into something like the coquetry of high life, 
and the ferocious tigress beauties of the original Marfisa are softened into 
those of a more polished and courtly amazon, The Innamoyato contains no_ 
examples of the pure, deep feeling which gives a soul to the females of the 
Furioso, and we look in vain for the frolic and airy scenes which enchant us 
so irequently in the latter poem." We may remark, in conclusion, that the 
vapid and whiutermitting suecession of incidents in the Innamorata prevents 
the poct from indulging in those collateral beauties of sentiment and image 
which are prodigally ditfused over the romance of Ariosto, and which give to 
it an exqmsite finish. 

Bern's riieedmente of the Orlando Tnnamorato, as we have already observed, 
first made it popular with the Italians, by a magical varnish of versification, — 
which gave greater lustre to the beauties of his original and glossed over its~ 
defects, It has, however, the higher merit of exhibiting a great variety of | 
original retlectious, sometimes in the form of digressions, but more cee 
as introduetions to the cantos. These are enlivened by the shrewd wit and_ 
elebovate arilessness of expression that form the peenliay attraction of Berni’s — 
poetry. In one of the prefatory stanzas to the fifty-tirst canto the reader may 
recognize a cnrions coiueidence with a well-known passage in Shakspeare,—the — 
more so as Berni, we believe, was never tumed into English before the present 


jurtial attempt of Mr. Rose : r) 
“Who steals a bugle-horn, a ring, a steed, it 
Or such-like worthless thing, has some diservtiun 5 sit 


‘Tis petty larceny ; not 2uch lis deed 
Who robs us of our fame, our best posseasion, 
And ke who takes ouy labour’s worthiest meed 3 
May well be deem'd a felon by profession, 
Who so mucb more our hate and scourge deserves 
As from the rule of right he wider swerves.”’ = 
Tn another of these episodes the poet has introduced a portrait of himself. 
The whole passage is too long for insertion here ; but, as Mr. Rose has also 
trauslated it, we will borrow a few stanzas from his skilful version : wt 


‘His mood was choleric, and hia tongue was vicions, 
But be was praised for singleness of heart ; 


“ The chase of the Fairy Morgana, and the (L. ii., ¢. viii, x¥.), may however, 1 cons 
wialicions dance of the Loves avound Rinaldo sidered Rood exceptions 13 thie Toke F 
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Not tax'd a8 avaricious or ambitious, 
Affectionate and frank, and void of art ; 
A lover ot his friends, and unsuspicions, 
But where he hated knew no middle part; 
And men his malice by bis love might rate: 
But then be was more prone to love than lute. 


“To paint his person, this was thin and dry; 
Well sorting it, his legs were spare and lean : 
Broad was bis visage, and his nose was bigh, 
While narrow was the space that was between 
His eyebrows sharp; and blue his hollow eye, 
Which for his bushy beard had not been seen, 
But that the taster kept this thicket cleav’d, 
AL mortal war with mustache aud with beard. 


“No one iid ever servitude detest 
Like him, thongh servitude was still his dole; 
Since fortune or the devil did thelr best 
To keep him evermore beneath control, 
While, whatsoever was bis patron's hest, 
‘To exeente it went against his soul; 
Ilis service would Le freely yield nnask'd, 
Tut lost all heart and hope if he were task’d, 


« Nor musie, hunting-matel, nor mirthful measure, 
Nor play, bor other pastime, moved him aught ; 
And if “twas true that horses gave him pleasure, 
The simple sight ef them was all he sought, 
J ‘Too poor to prrchase; and his only treasure 
His naked bed; his pastime to do nauglt 
A But tumble there, and streteh his wear: 
And so yecruit bis spirits and his stre is 
Rove's Tnnemorato, |, 42. 


The passage goes on to represent the dreamy and luxurious pleasures of this 
indolent pastime, with such an epicurean nonuteness of detail as pmts the 
sincerity of the poet beyond a doubt. His smaller pieces—Crpitoli, as they 
are termed—contain many incidental allusions which betray the same lazy 
propensity. 7 : q 

The early part of Berni’s life was pessed in Rome, where he obtained a 
situation under the ecclesiastical government. Tle was afterwards established 
in a canoury at Florence, where he lel an easy, effeminate life, much caressed 
for his social talents by the Duke Alessandro de’ Medici. His end was more 
tragical than was to have heen anticipated fram so quiet and tnambitious a 
temper, He is said to have been secretly assassinated, 1536, hy the order of 
Alexander, for refusing to administer poison to the dnke’s enemy, the Cardinal 
Tlyppolito de’ Medici. The story is told in many contradictory ways by 
(lifferent Italian writers, some of whom disbelieve it altogether. The imputa- 
tion, however, is an evidence of the profligate character of that court, and, if 
true, is only one out of many examples of pertidions assassination, which in 
that age dishononred some of the most polished societies in Italy. . 

Berni has had the distinction of conferring his name on a peculiar species 
of Italian composition.*” The epithet “ Beriiesco ” is not derived, however, as 
has been incorrectly stated by some foreign scholars,” from his reformed 
version of the * Orlando,” but from his smaller pieces, his Copite/? more espe- 
cially. It is dificult ta convey a correct and adequate notion of this kind of 


“ He camnot be properly considered its ik- of refinement from the hands of his countes- 
" revers > lived in time to give = men, rh ; 
the last path a ee of familiar poetry Vide Annotasiont alla Vita di Berni, dal 

which had been long nndergoing the process conte Macauchelli, Clas, Ital, p. sxaxiv. 
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satirical tritiing, since its chief excellence results from idivinatic fehicities of 
expression that refuse to be transplanted into a foreign tongue, aud there is 
ho imitation of it, that we recollect, in our own language. It is a niisapplica- 
tion of the term Bernesque to apply it, as has been sometimes done, to the 
ironical style supposed to have been introduced by Lord Byron in fis Fanpe 
and Don Juan. ‘The clear, unequivocal vein of irony which plays through the 
sportive sallies of the Ltalian has no resemblance to the subdued but caustic 
suecy of the Englishman; nor does it, in our opinion, resemble in the least 
Peter Pindar's burlesque satire, to which an_ excellent critic in Itahan Lsstets 
has compared it? Pindar is much too unrefined in versification and in diction 
to justify the parallel. Italian poetry always preserves the purity of its ex- 
pression, however coarse or indecent may be the topic on which itis employed. 
The subjects of many of these poems are of the most whimsical and trivial 
nature, We tind some in Lede della Peste, del Dedito, etc. ; several in com- 
meudation of the delicacies of the table, of “ jellies,’ “eels,” or any other 
dainty which pleased his epicurean patate. These Ceprtofi, like most of the 
compositions of this polished versitier, furnish a perfect example of the 
triumph of style. The sentiments, sometimes indelicate, and often puerile, 
may he considered, like the warthless inseets occasionally found in amber, 
in oor og their preservation to the beautiful substance in which they are 
nvedde lL 

It isa curious fact that, notwithstanding the apparent facility and thient 
uruces uf Berni’s style, it was wrought with infinite care. Some of his verses 
have been correcteil twenty and thirty times. Many of his countrymen have 
imitated it, mistaking its familiarity of manner for facility of execution, 

This fustidions revision has heen common with the most eminent Italian 


poets. Petrarch devoted months to the perfecting of one of his exyuisite 
summets.*? aAvioste, as his son Virginins records of him, “was never satisfied 


with lis verses, but was continually correcting and recorrecting them ;” 
almost every stanza in the last edition of his poem published in his lifetime is 
altered from the original, and one verse is pointed out (canto xviii. st. 142) 
whose variatious filled many pages. Tassos manuscripts, preserved in the 
library at Modena, bave been so often retouched by him that they are hardly 
iutellizible ; and Altieri was in the habit not only of correcting verses, but of 
remolding whole tragedies, several of which, he tells us in his Memoirs, were 
thus transcribed by him no less than three times. It is remarkable that, in 
a country where the imagination has heen most active. the labour of the file 
shonld have been most diligently exerted on poetical compositions, Such 
examples of the pains taken hy men of real genius might furnish a wholesome 
hint to some of the rapid, dashing writers of ony own day.“ Avec quelque 
talent yon puisse étre no,” says Rousseau, in his Confessions, “art d'éerire 
ne se preud pas tout d'un coup.” 

We have violated the chronological series of the Italian epopee, in our 
notice of Berni, in order to connect his poem with the model on whieh it was 
east. We will quit him with the remark that for his fame he seems to have 


** Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
yul, i, p. 392, nate. 

"Phe following is a literal transiation of 
® succession Of memurandums in Latin at the 
head of one of bis sunnets: “I began this by 
the impulse of the Lond (Poméno jubente), 
tenth Septerber, at the dawn of day, after 
my morniog prayers." 

“T must make these two verses over agin, 
singing Chem, and T must transpose them. 


Three o'clock a.m., 1th October.” 

“I lke this (Hoc placet). oth October.” 

“No, this does not Please me, 20th De- 
cember, in the evening.” 

“February 18th, tewards noov, This is 
now well: however, look at it again.” 

A Was generally on Friday that he ocen- 
pied himself with the painful labour of cor- 
rection, and this was also set apart by him as 
a day of fast aud penitence, Essays, cit, sup, 
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been as innch indebted to yoo fortune as to desert. His countrymen have 
affixed his name to au illustrious poem of which he was not the author, and to 
a& popnlar species of composition of which he was not the inventor. 

In little more than twenty years after the death of Boiardo, Ariosto gave to 
the world his first edition of the Orlando Firiaso, The celebrity of the Inna- 
morato made Aviosto prefer building upon this sure foundation to casting a 
new one of his awn, and, as his predecessor had fortunately left all the 
dranvttis persone ot his watinished epic alive upon the stage, ‘s had only to 
continue their histories to the end of the drama. “As the former of these 
two poems has no termination, and the latter no tlar beginuing, they may 
both be considered as forming one complete epic.”#' The latter half was, 
however, destined not only to supply the deficiencies hut to eclipse the glories 
of the former. 

Louis Ariosto was born of a respectable family at Regyio, 1474. After 
serving a reluctant apprenticeship of five years in the profession of the law, his 
father allowed him to pursue other studies better adapted to his taste and 
poetical genins, The elegance of his lyrical compositions in Latin aud Itatian 
recommended him to the patronage of the Cardinal ILyppotite d’Este, and of 
his brother Alphonso, who in 1505 sueceeded to the ducal throne of Ferrara. 
Ariosto’s abilities weve found, however, not to be contined to poetry, and, amons 
other offices of trnst, he was employed by the duke in two important diplo- 
matic negotiations with thecourt of Rome, But the Muses still obtained his 
principal homage, and all his seeret leisure was applied to the perfecting of the 
gveat poem which was to commemorate at once his own gyatitude and the 
glories of the house of Este. After fourteen years’ assiduons labour, he pre- 
sented to the Cardinal Hyppolito the first copy of his Orlando Purieso, The 
well-known reply of the prelate, “ Aesser Lodovico, dove mat dvete trovute 
tunte funfaluche?” (* Master Louis, where have you picked up so many 
trifles 7”) Will be remembered in [taly as long as the poem itself.** 

Aviosto, speaking of his early study of jurispradence in one of his Satires,?* 
says that he passed five years Ue quelle ctuncie,—a word which signifies meh 
the same with the epithet fiaiulucke or coglionerie, whichever it wight have 
een, imputed to the cardinal, Ariosto was a poet ; the cardinal was a mathe- 
matician ; and each had the very common failing of nudervaluing a profession 
different from his own. The ‘courtly librarian of the Biblioteca Estense 
endeavours to explain away this and the subsequent conduct of Ariosto’s 
patron ; 27 but the poet’s Satires, in which he alludes to the behayionr of the 
cardinal with the fine yaillery, and to his own situation with the philosophic 
independence, of Horace, furnish abundant evidence of the cold, ungenerons 
deportment of Iyppolite.** 

fotwithstanding the alienation of the cardinal, the poet still continued in 

** "Pasan, Discorsi Poetici, p. 29. And soon after, In the sure epistle, be 

= An interrogation which might remind an adverts with tndisguised indignation Gy tbe 
Boa Shines 3 cent Be re erest ee ot oppressive patronage of LLyppolito : 

Jom ber land to Gr nm: ** vat, Mr, Gibbon, ie : aetrin Se 
scribble, scribble, scribble still 7” : eit iis | ena fy belleve 

#» A.M. Pietro Bembo Cardinale, He has a right to task my toil 

ar re apr poe Teatiana, tom. like any serf’s upen bis'soll, 
oes Oe oe aiicegselt ae: Riguaeantttn AH 1 enthrall me with a servile chain 


; That griuls my soul, bis hopes are vain, 
osto, he speaks openly of the wnprofitableness Sooner than he such hunsebold slave, 
of his poetic labours + 


‘The sternest poverty I'L brave, 
“Thanks to the Muses who reward And, from his pride and presents free, 
So well the service of their bard, Resume wy long-lost liberty,” 
He almost may be said to lack 
A dovent coat to clothe his back.” 
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fayour with Alphonso. The patronage bestowed upon him, however, seems to 
have been of a very selfish aud sordid complexion. He was employed by the 
duke in offices most vexatious to one of his studions disposition, and he passed 
three years in veducing to tranquillity a barharous, rebellious province of the 
duchy. His adventure there with a treop of banditti, who abandoned a 
nieditated attack wpou him when they learned that he was the author of the 
Orlando Furioso, is a enrious instance of homage to literary talent, which may 
serve as a pendant to the similar anecdote recorded of Tasso?" ; 

The latter portion of his life was passed on his own estate in comparative 
retirement. He refused all public employment, and, with the exception of his 
satires, and a few comedies which he prepared for the theatre committed to 
his superintendence Ly Alphonso, he produced no new work. His hours were 
diligently occupied with the emendation and extension of lis great poem ; and 

in 1532, soou after the republication of it in forty-six cantos, as it now stands, 
* he died of a disease induced by severe and sedentary application, 

Avivsto is represented to have possessed a cheerfu rom teniperate 
habits, and their usual concomitant,a good constitution, DBarotti has quoted, 
in his memoirs of the poet, some particulars respecting him, found among the 
papers of Virginius, his natural son. He is there said not to have been a 
wreat reader: Ilorace and Catullus were the authors in whom he took most 
delight. His intense meditation upon the subject of his compositions frequently 
hetrayed him into fits of abstraction, one of whieh is recorded, Tnten ing, on 
a fine morning, to take his usual walk, he set ont from Carpi, where he resided, 
and reached Ferrara late in the afternoon, in his slippers and robe de chambre, 
uninterrupted by any one. Tis patrimony, though small, was equal to his 
necessities, An ingeription which he placed over his door is indicative of that 
moderation and love of independence which distinguished his character : 

** Parva, sed apta mihi, sed nalii obnoxia, sed non 

Surdida, parte wico ged Lamen sere domus.”, 
It floes not appear probable that he was ever married. He frequently alludes 
in his poems to some object of his affections, but without, naming her. THis 
bronze inkstand, still preserved in the library at Ferrara, is surmounted hy a 
ritievo of a Cupid with his tinger upon his lip, emblematic of a discreet silence 
not very common in these matters with his countrymen. He is said to have 
intended his mistress by the beautiful portrait of Ginevra (cantos iv., v.), as 
Tasso afterwards shadowed ont Leonora in the affecting episode of Sophronia. 
This was giving them, according to Ariosto’s own allusion, a glorious niche in 
the temple of immortality.*° 

There still existed a general affectation anong the Italian scholars of writing 
in the Latin language, when Ariosto determined to compose an epic poem. 
The most accomplished proficients in that ancient tongue flourished about 
this period, and Politian, Pontano, Vida, Saunazarins, Sadolet, Bembo, had 
revived, beth in prose and poetry, the purity, precision, and classic elegance 
of the Augustan age. Politan and Lorenzo de’ Medici were the only writers 


" Ginguené, whose facts are never to be trampet of panegyric somewhat too stoutly, 


suspected, whatever credit may be attached 
to his opinions, Las related both these ud- 
ventures Without uny qualification (Histoire 
litteraire d"Ltalie, tom. iv. p, 959, tom. ¥. p. 
291). This learned Frenchman professes to 
have cotupiled his bistory under the desire of 
vindicating Itwlian literature from the dis- 
PaTaging opinions entertained of it among hie 
ronntremen, ‘This has Jed him te swell the 


—indeed, muck above the modest tone of the 
Italian savant whe, upon his premature death, 
was appointed tu continue the work. Gin- 
guend died before he hat completed the ma- 
terials for his ninth volume, and the hiatus 
supplied by Professor Salli curries down the 
literary narrative only to the conclusion of 
the sixteenth century 

Orlando Furieso, canto XxXv., st. 15, 16, 
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of the preceding century who had displayed the fecundity and poetical graces 
of their vernacular tongue, and their productions had been too few aud of too 
trilling a nature to establish ® permanent precedent, Bemlo, who wrote his 
elaborate history first in Latin, and who carried the complicated inversions, in 
fact, the idiom, of that language into his Italian compositions, would have 
persuaded Ariosto to write his poem in the same tongue; but he wisely replied 
that “he would rather be first among Tuscan writers than second among the 
Latin,” and, serie impulse of his own more discriminating taste, he 
gave, in the Orlando Furioso, such an exhibition of the fine tones and flexible 
movements of his native language as settled the question of its precedence for 
ever with his countrymen. 

Ariosto at first intended to adopt the fer: rimu of Dante ; indeed, the 
introductory verses of his poem in this measure are still preserved. He soon 
abandoned it, however, for the offave réme, which is much better adapted to 
the light, duet picturesque narrative of the romantic epic*! Every 
stanza furnishes a little picture in itself, and the perpetual reenrrence of the 
saine rhyme produces not only a most agreeable needy to the ear, but is very 
favourable to a full and more powerful development of the poet's sentiments. 
Instances of the truth of this rewark must be familiar to every reader of 
Ariosto. It has been applied by Warton, with equal justice, to Spenser, 
whom the similar repetition of identical cadences often leads to a copious and 
beautiful expansion of imagery.*? Spenser's stanza diflers materially from 
the Italian offeve rime, iu having one more rhyme, and in the elougated 
Alexandrine with which it is concluded. This gave to his verses “ the long, 
majestic march,” well suited to the sober sublimity of his genius; but the 
alditional rhyine much increased its metrical difficulties, already, from the 
comparative infrequeney of assonances in our language. far superior to those 
of the Italian, This has few componnd sounds, but, rolling wholly upon the 
five open vowels, «, ¢, i, 0, #, affords a prodigious number of corresponding 
terminations, ence their facility of improvisation. Voltaire observes that 
in the Jerusalem Delivered not more than seven words terminate in wu, and 
expresses his astonishment that we do not find a greater monotony in the 
constant recurrence of only four rhymes.** The reason may be that in Italian 
poetry the rhyme falls both upon the penultima and the final syllable of each 
verse; and, as these two syllables in the same word tun upon different 
vowels, a greater variety is given to the melody, This double rhyming 
termination, moreover, gives an inexpressible lightness and delicacy ta Italian 
poetry, very different from the broad comie whieh similar compound rhymes, 


* The Italians, since the failure of Tris- 
sino, lave very generally adopted this mea- 
sure for their epic poetry, while the fterza 
rima is used for didactic and satirical com- 
position, The graver subjects which have 
engaged the attention of some of their poets 
during the last century have made blank 
verse (verso sctoito) more fashionable among 
them. Cesarotti’s Ossian, one of the earliest, 
may bé cited as one of the most succeceful 
examples of it, No nation is so skilfulin « 
nice adaptation of style to the subject, and 
imitative harmeny has been carried by thew 
to a perfection fwhich it can never hope to 
attain in any other living language ; for what 
other language is mude so divecthy out of the 
elements of music? ; 

» The following stanza from tle * Faerie 
Queene," describing the habitation of Mor- 


phens “drowned deep in dvowsie fit," may 
serve as an exemplification of our meaning : 


* And more to lull him in his slumber soft, 
AA trickling streame from Ligh rock tam. 
bling downe, 
And ever drizling Taine upon the loft, 
Mint with o murnuring winde meh like 
the sowne 
Of swarming bees. did cast him in a 
swowne; 
No other noyes por people's troublous cryves, 
‘As still are wont to annoy the walled 
towne, 
Might there be heard; but careless quict 
lyes, 
Wrapt in eternal) silence fare from eue- 
wyes.” 
» Letive 2 Doodati di Tovazdi, 
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no doubt from the infrequency of their application to serious subjects, com- 
municate to the English. é Pe : 

Ariosto is commonly most wituired for the inexhaustible fertility of his 
fancy ; yet a large proportion of his fictions are borrowed, copied, or con- 
tinued from those of preceding poets. ‘The elegant allegories of ancient super- 
stition, as they were collected or invented by Homer and Ovid, the wikl 
ulventures of the Norman romances, the licentions merriment of the gossiping 
fablianx, and the enchantments of Eastern fable, have all heen employed in 
the fabric of Ariosto’s epic, But, although this diminishes his claims to an 
inventive fancy, yet, on the whole, it exalts his character as a ae ; for these 
same fictions tinder the hands of preceding romancers, even of Boiordo, were 
cokl and nninteresting, or, at best, raised in the mind of the reader only a 
stupid adiniration, like that occasioned by the grotesque and unmeaning 
wonders of a fairy-tale. But Ariosto inspired them with a deep and living 
interest ; he adorned them with the graces of sentiment and poetic imagery, 
and enlivened them by a vein of wit and shrewd vetlection, 

Aviosto’s style is most highly esteenied by his countrymen. The clearness 
with which it expresses the most subtleand delicate beanties of sentiment may 
be compared to Aleina’s 

“ vel sottile ¢ rato, 
Mie non copria dinanzi né di dietvo, 
litt che le rose o i gigli un chiano vetva."--C. vii. s. 28. 


We recollect no English poet whose manner in any degree resembles him. 
La Fontaine, the most exqnisite versifier of his nation, when in his least 
familiar mood, comes the nearest to him among the Preuch. Spence remarks 
that Spenser inust have imagined Ariosto intended to write a serious romantic 
poem. The same opinion has been maintained by some of the Italian erities. 
Such, however, is not the impression we receive from it. Not to mention the 
broad farce with which the narrative is occasionally checkered, as the adven- 
tures of Giocondo, the Enchanted Cup, ete., a sly suppressed smile seems to 
lurk at the bottom even of his most serious reflections ; sometimes, indeed, it 
plays openly upon the surface of his narrative, but more frequently, after a 

eautiful and sober deseription, it breaks ont, as it were, from behind a cloud, 
and Jights up the whole with a gay and comic colouring. It would seem as if 
the natural acnteness of his poetic taste led him to discern iu the magnenine 
mensogne of romantic fable abundant sources of the grand and beautiful, 
while the anti-chivalric character of his age, and, still more, the lively humour of 
his nation, led him to laugh at its oxtravagances. IRLence the delicate inter. 
mixture of serious and comic, which gives a most agreeable variety, though 
somewhat of a eurious perplexity, to his style. 

The Orlando Frvioso went through six editions in the anthor’s lifetime, two 
of which he supervised, and it passed through sixty in the conrse of the same 
century, — Its poetic pretensions were of too exalted a character to allow it to 
be regarded as a mere fairy-tale ; but it sorely puzzled the pedantic critics, 
both of that and of the succeeding age, to find ont a justitication for admitting 
it, with all its fantastic eccentricities, into the ranks of epic poetry. Multi-- 
tudes have attacked and defended it upon this ground, and justice was not 
rendered to it until the more enlightened criticism of a later day set all things 
right hy pointing out the distinction between the romantic and the elassieal.** 


“ 


es ~ A thin transparent veil, 
That all the beauties of her form discloses, 
As the clear crystal doth th’ imprison’d roses,” 


* Hurd ond T. Warton seem to have been 
among the earliest English writers who in- 
sisted pon the distinetion between the Hothle 
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The coll ail precise Boileau, who, like most of his countrymen, seems to 
have thought that heanty could wear only one form, and to have mistaken the 
beginnings of aneient art for its principles, quoted Horace to prove that no 
poet had the right to produce such grotesque combinations of the tragical 
wnd comic as ave found in Aviosto.2* In the ast century, Voltaire, a critic 
of a much wider range of observation, objects to a narrow, exclusive definition 
of an epic poem, on the jnst ground “that works of imagination depend 
so mnch on the different languages and tastes of different nations among 
whom tiey are produced, that precise definitions must have a tendency 
ta exclude all beauties that are niknown or unfamiliar tous.” (Essei sur fet 
Povsie Epiqne.) In less than forty pages farther we tind, however, that “ the 
Orlando Furioso, although popular with the mass of reaters, is very inferior 
to the genuine epic posi.” Voltaire’s general retlections were those of a 
philosopher ; their particular application was that of a Frenchman. 

At x later period of his lite he made a recantation of this precipitate 
opinion ; and he even went so far, in a parallel between the Purioso and the 
Odyssey, Which he considered the mecdef of the Italian poem, as to give a 
decided preference to the former. Ariosto’s imitations of the Odyssey, how- 
ever, are not sniticient to authorize its leing considered the model of his epic, 
Where these imitations do exist, they are not always the happiest efforts of 
his nse. The tedions and disgusting adventure of the Ogre, borrowed from 
that of the Cyclops Polvypheme, is one of the greatest llemishes in the Furiose, 
Such “ Jack the giant-killing” horrors do not biend happily with the airy and 
elegant fictions of the East. The fisedfieetty of Aviosto’s manner has aun 
apparent resemblance to the simplicity of Homer's, which vanishes upon 
nearer inspection, The unaffected ease common to both resembles, in the 
Italian, the fashionable breeding that grows ont of a perfect intimacy with the 
forms of good society. In the Greek it is rather an artlessness which results 
from never having heen embarrassed hy the conventional forms of society at 
all. Ariosto is perpetually addressing his reader in the most familiar tone of 
conversation; Homer pursues his course with the undeviating dignity ot an 
epic poet. Ie tells all his stories, even the ineredible, with an air of confiding 
truth. The Italian poet frequently qualifies his with some sly reference or 
apology, as. Sf will not vouch for it; [ repeat only what Tarpin has told 


lefore me: 


“ Mettendo lu lurpin, lo metto auch” iv.” 


Aviosto’s narratives are complicated and interrupted ia a most provoking 
inanner, ‘This has given olfence to some of his warmest wlmirers, and to the 
severe taste of Alfieri in partienlar. Yet this fault, if indeed it he one, seems 
iputable to the art, not to the artist. Te but followed preceding rowancers, 
and conformed to the Jaws uf his peculiar species of pees This involution 
nf the narrative may be even thought to afford a relief and at agreeable con- 
trast, hy its intermixture of grave and comic incidents ; at least, this is the 
apology set up for the same peculiarities of one own romantic drama. But, 


and the classical. In theic application of it Jocende. (Buvres de Boileau, tom. ii. p. 151. 


tu Spenser they display a philosoplicul cri- 
ticism, guided hot so Touch by ancient rules 
ashy the peculiar genius of modern institi- 
tions, Ilow superior this to the pedantic 
dognias of the French school, or of such a 
caviller a3 Rymer, whom Pryden used to 
quote, and Pope extolled as " the bestof Eng- 
lish critics"! 

40 Dissertation critique sur U Aventure de 


* Voltaire, with all his aversion to local 
prejudices, was too national to relish the 
naked simplicity of Homer. One of his witty 
reflections may show how he esteemed him. 
Speaking of Virgil's obligations to the Greek 
jet, Some say,” he observes, * that ILomer 
made Virgil: if so, this is, without doubt, 
the best work he ever made!” si cela est, 
evat sane daute gon plus hel aurrage. 


¥ 2 
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whatever exceptions may be taken by the acuteness or ignorance of critics at 
the conduct of the Orlando Furioso, the sagacity of its general plan is best 
vindicated by its wide and permanent popularity in its own country. None of 
their poets is so aAiverieny read by the Italians; and the epithet devine, 
which the homage of an enlightened few had before appropriated to Daunte, 
has heen conferred by the voice of the whole nation upon the “ Homer of 
Ferrera.’ While those who copied the classical models of antiquity are for- 
rotten, Ariosto, according to the beautifal euloginm of Tasso, “partendo dalle 
vestigie degli antichi serittori e dalle regole d’Aristotile, @ letto ¢ riletto da 
tutte Feta, da tutti i sessi, noto a tutte le lingue, ringiovanisce sempre nella 
sua fama, e yola glorioso per le lingue de’ mortali.” 

‘The name of Ariosto most naturaily snegests this of Tasso. his illustrious 
but unfortunate rival in the same brilliant caveer of epic poetry : for these 
two seem to hold the same relative rank, and to shed a lustre over the Italian 
poetry of the sixteenth century like that reflected by Dante and Petrarch 
npon the fourteenth, The interest always attached to the misfortunes of 
genius has heen heightened, in the ease of ‘Tasso, by the veil of mystery 
thrown over them; anid while his sorrows have been conseerated by the 
“melodious tear” of the poet, the eauses of them have furnished a most 
fruitful subject of speenlation to the historian, 

He had heen early devoted hy his father to the study of jurisprudence, but, 
as with Ariosto, a love for the Muses seduced him from his severer duties, 
Tlis father remonstrated; Int Tasso, a6 the aye of seventeen, produced ‘his 
Rinaldo, an epic in twelve cantos, and the almiration which it excited 
theoughout Italy silenced all future opposition on the part of his parent, Tn 
1565, Tasso, then twenty-one years of age, was received into the family of the 
Cardinal Luigi d’Este, to whom he had dedicated his precocious epie. ‘The 
hrilliant assemblage of rank and beanty at the little court of Ferrara excited 
the visions of the youthful poet, while its richly-endowed libraries and learned 
societies furnished a more solid nourishment to his understanding. Under 
these influences, he was perpetually giving seme new display of his poetic 
talent. His vein flowed freely in lyrical composition, and he is still regarded 
as one of the most perfect models in that saturated species of national poetry. 
In 1573 he produced his Aminta, which, in spite of its conceits and pastoral 
extravagances, exhibited such a nnion of literary finish and voluptuous senti- 
ment as was to be found in no other Italian poem. It was translated inta all 
the cultivated tongues in Europe, and was followed, during the lifetime of its 
author, by more than twenty imitations in Italy. No valuable work ever 
gave birth to a more worthless progeny, The Pastor Fido of Guarini is by 
far the best of these imitations ; fmt its claborate tnxury of wit is certainly not 
comparable to the simple, unsolicited beauties of the original. Tasso was, 
however, chiefly occupied with the composition of his great epic. He had 
written six cantos in & few nonths, but he was nearly ten years in completing 
it. He wrote with the rapidity of genius, but corrected with sernpulous deli- 
beration. lis ‘‘ Letters” show the unwearied pains which he took to obtain 
the counsel of his friends, and his critical “ Discourses” prove that no one 
could stand less in need of such connsel than himself. Tn 1575 he completed 
his ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered.” Thus, before he had reached his thirty-second 
year, Tasso, as a lyric, epic, and dramatic writer, may be fairly said to have 
earned a threefold immortality in the highest walks of his art. His subsequent 
fate shows that literary glory vests upon no surer basis then the accidental 
successes of worldly ambition. 


“ The name originally given to him by his rival Tasso. © Discorsi Poetici, p. 33. 
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‘The long and rigorous imprisonment of Tasso by the sovereign over whose 
reign his writings had thrown such a lustre has been as fruitful a source of 
speculation as the inexplicable exile of Ovid, and, in like manner, was for a 
long time imputed to an indiscreet and too aspiring passion in the poet. At 
length Tiraboschi announced, in an carly edition of his history, that certain 
letters and original manuscripts of ‘asso, lately discovered in the library of 
Modena, had been put into the hands of the Abbé Serassi for the farther 
investigation of the mysterious transaction. ‘I'he abbé’s work appeared in 
1785, and the facts disclosed by it clearly prove that the poet's passion for 
Leonora was not, as formerly imagined, the origin of his misfortunes.” These 
may be imputed to a varicty of circumstances, none of whieh, however, would 
have deeply affected a person of a less irritable or better diseiplined fancy. 
The calumuies and petty insults which he experienced from his rivals at the 
court of Ferrara, a clandestine attempt to puiish his poem, but, more than 
all, certain conscientious scruples which he entertained as to the orthodoxy of 
his own creed, gradually wrought upon his feverish imagination to such a 
degree as in a manner to unsettle his reason. He fancied that his enemies 
were laying snares for his life, and that they had concerted a plan for acensing 
him of heresy hefore the Inquisition‘! Te privately absconded from Ferrara, 
returned to it again, but soon after, disyuieted by the same unhappy suspicions, 
left it precipitately a second tine, without his manuscripts, without money 
or any means of subsistence, and, after wandering from court to court, and 
experiencing, in the sorrowful langnage of Dante, 

“Come sa di sale 


Lo pane altrui, ¢ com’ @ duro calle 
Lo scendere e ‘lL salir per Valtrui scale," * 


he threw himself once more upon the clemency of Alphonso ; Init the duke, 
already alienated from him by his past extravagances, was incensed to sneha 
degree by certain intemperate expressions of anger in which the poet indulged 
on his arrival at the court, that he cansed him to be confined ina mai-honse 
{Hospital of St. Anne). 

Here, in the darkness and solitude of its meanest cell, disturbed only by the 
cries of the wretched inmates of the mansion, he languished two years under 
the severest discipline of a refractory lunatic, Montaigne, in his visit to Italy, 
saw him in this humiliating situation, and his reflections tes it are evel 
colder than those which usually fall from the phlegmatic philosopher." The 
genius of Tasso, however, broke through the gloom of his dungeon, and several 


4° We are only acquainted with Serassi’s 
“Life of Tasso” through the epitomes of 
Pabroni: and Ginguené. The latter writer 
scems to us to lay greater stress npon the 
poet's passion for Leonora thun is warranted 
by his facts, Tasso dedicated, it istrue, many 
an elegant sonnet to her charms, and distorted 
her name into as wany ingenious puns as died 
Petrarch that of his mistress; but when we 
consider that this sert of poetical tribute is 
very common with the Italians, that the lady 
was at least ten years older than the poet, 
and that, in the progress of this passion, he 
had four or five other well-attested subordi- 
nate flames, we shall have little reason (0 
believe it produced a deep impression on bis 
character. Ray 

* His "Letters" betray the same timid 
jealousy. Ie is perpetually complaining that 


his correspondence is watched and mtercepted, 


42 & How galt the savour is of others’ bread, 

Hlow hard the passage to descend and 

climk 
By others’ stairs. Cary, 
© «7 felt even wore spite that compassion 

to see bim in so miserable a stute rviving, 
as it were, himself, nnmindful cither of tam. 
self or his works, whieh, withuat bis concur: 
yence, und before his eyes, were published to 
the world meorrect and deformed,” Chasais 
de Montaigne, tom. v. p. Li4.) Montaigne 
donbeless exaggerated the mental degradation 
ot Tasso, since i¢ favoured a position which, 
in the vain Jove of paradox thst bas often dis- 
tinguished his countrymen, he was then en- 
deavonring to establish, viz, Che superiority 
of senpidity and ignorance over genius. 
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of the lyrical compositions of his imprisoned imuse were as brilliant and heauti- 
ful as in the day of her prosperity, ‘The distempered state of his imagmation 
seems never to have clouded the vividness of his perceptions on the subjects 
of his composition, and duving the remaining five years of his confinement at 
St. Anne es wrote, in the form of dialogues, several highly-esteemed disquist- 
tions on philosophical and moral theorems. During this latter period Tasso 
had enjoyed a more conmodions apartment, hut the duke, probably dreading 
some literary reprisal fram his injured prisoner, resisted all entreaties for his 
release. This was at length effected, throngh the intercession of the Prince 
of Mantua, in 1486. 

Tasso quitted Ferrara without an interview with his oppressor, and spent 
the residue of his days in the south of [taly. Tlis countrymen, affected by his 
wunmerited persecutions, received him wherever he passed with enthusiastic 
triunph. The nobility and the citizens of Florence waited upon him in a hody, 
as if to make amends for the unjust strictures of their acadetny upon his poem, 
and a day was appointed by the court of Rome for his solemn coronation in the 
capitol with the poetic wreath which had formerly eneireled the brow of 
Petrarch, Te died a few days before the intended ceremony. Tis body, 
attired in a Roman toga, was accompanied to the grave by nobles and ecclesi- 
astics of the highest dignity, and his temples were decorated with the lanrel of 
which his perverse fortune had defrauded him when living. 

The unhappy fate of Tasso has atixed a deep stain on the character of 
Alphonso the Second. The eccentricities of his deluded fancy could not have 
justified seven years of solitary confinement, cither as a medicine or as a 
punishment, least of all from the man whose name he had so loudly celebrated 
In one of the most glorious productions of modern genins, What a caustic 
commentary upon his unrelenting rigour mast Alphonso have found in one 
of the opening stanzas of the Jurusalem ; 


“Tu, magnanimo Alfonso, i] quul ritogli 
Al furor di fortuna, © cuidiin porto 
Me peregrino errante, ¢ fra gli scogti 
FE fra Voude agitato, & quasi assorto ; 
Queste mic carte in Licta fronte accogli,” ete, 


The illiberal conduct of the princes of Este both towards Ariosto and ‘Tasso 
essentially diminishes their pretensions to the munificent patronaye so ex: 
elusively unputed to them by their own historians and by the eloquent pen 
of Gibbon.** A more aceurite picture, perhaps, of the second Alphonso may 
he found in the concluding canta of Childe atold, where the poet, in the 
language of indignant sensibility, not always so judicionsly directed, lias 
rendered more than poetical justice to the “ antique brood of Este,” 

The Jerusalem was surreptitiously published, for the first time, during 
Tasso’s imprisonment, andl, notwithstanding the extreme inaceuracy of its 
early editions, it went through no less than six in as many months, Others 
grew rich on the productions of an author who was himself languishing in the 
most abject poverty,—one example out of many of the insecurity of literary 


“' Muratori’s Antichili Fstensi are ex- 
Pressly intended to record the virtues of the 
fumily ef Este, Tirahosehi's Storia della 
Letteratura Itwligns is a splendid punegyric 
upon the intellectual achievements of the 
whole nation. More than a due share of this 
praise, lowever, is claimed for his native 
princes ot Fervara. It is anmneing to sce by 
What evasions the historian abrempts to justify 


their conduct both towards Tassn and Arioste. 
Gibbon, who had less apology for partiality, 
in his laborions researches into the * Aun- 
quities of the House of Brunswick" has nut 
tempered his encominms of the Alphonsos 
with @ single avimadyersion upon their illi- 
beral conduct towards their two illustrions 
subjects, 
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property in a country where the number of distinct independent governments 
almost defeats the protection of a copyright." z 

Notwithstanding the general puinietce which the Jerusalem excited 
throughout Italy, it was assailed, on its first appearance, with the coarsest 
criticism it ever experienced. A comparison was naturally snygested between 
it and the Orlando Furioso, aud the Italians became divided into the factions 
of Tassisti and Arivstisti. The Della-Crusean Academy, just then instituted, 
in retaliation of some extravagant encomiums bestowed on the Jerusalem, 
entered into an accurate but exceedingly intemperate analysis of it, in which 
they degraded it not only below the rival epic, but, denying it the name of a 
poem, spoke of it as “acold and barren compilation.” It is a enrions fact 
that both the Della-Crusean and French Academies counnenced their career 
of criticism with an unlucky attack upon two of the most extraordinary poems 
in their respective languages.” 

Although Tasso was only one-atnd-twenty years of age when he set about 
writing his Jerusalem, yet it is sulticiently apparent, from the sagacious eriti- 
cism exhibited in his letters, that he brought to it a mind ripened by extensive 
studies and eareful meditation, Ife had, moreover, the advantage of au 
experience derived both from his own previons labours and those of several 
distinguished predecessors in the same kine of composition. The learned 
Trissino had fashioned, some years before, a rexular heroic poem, with pedantic 
precision, upon the models of antiquity. From this circumstance, it was so 
format and tedious that nobody could read it, Bernardo Tasso, the father of 
Torquate, who might apply to himself, with eguad justice, the reverse of the 
younger Racine’s Iameut, 

“Et mot pire inconnua d'un si glorieux fils,” 


had connnenced his celebrated Amadis with the same deference to the rues of 
Aristotle, Finding that the audiences of his friends, to whom he was accus- 
tomed to read the epic as it advanced, vradually thinned off, he had the dis- 
cretion to take the hint, and new-cast it in a more popular and romantic form. 
Notwithstanding these inauspicious examples, ‘lasso was determined to give 
to his national literature what it so mneh wanted, a great heroic poem ; his 
fine eye perceived at once, however, all the :ulvantages to be derived from the 
peculiar institutions of the moderns, and, while he conformed, in the general 
plan of his epic, to the precepts of antiqnity, he animated it with the popular 
and more exalted notions of love, of chivalry, and of religion, His Jerusalent 
exhibits a perfect combination of the romantic and the classical, - 

The subject which he selected was most happily adapted to his complicated 
design. However gloomy a picture the Crusades may exhibit to the rational 
historian, they are one of the most. brilliant and imposing ever offered to the 
eye of the poet. It is surprising that a subject so fruitful in marvellous and 
warlike adventure, and which displays the full triumph of Christian chivalry, 
should have been so long neglected by the writers of epical romance. The plan 
of the Jerusalem is not withont defects, which have been pointed out by the 
Italians, and bitterly ridiculed by Voltaire, whose volatile sarcasms have led 
him into one or two blunders that have excited muel wrath among some of 
Tasso’s countrymen,'? ‘The conceits which occasionally glitter on the surface 


feratura, tom, ii. pP. S26, 


© 4 Poreigners,” says Denina, * who ask if 
there are great writers in Italy new, as iu 
fimes past, wonld be surprised at the muunher, 
weve they to learn how mutch even the best 
of them are brought in debt by the puibileae 
tien of their own works," Viernde delta Let- 


“dt is hardly necessary to refer to Cor- 
neilie's " Cid,” so clumsily anatomized by the 
Academie Frangaise at the jealous instigs- 
tion of Cardinal Richelieu, 

~ Among other leingus standers, Le lad 
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of ‘Tasso’s clear and polished style haye afforded another and a fair ground for 
censure. Boileau’s metaphorical distich, however, has given to them an un- 
deserved importance. The epithet ¢énse? (clinquant), used by him without 
any limitation, was yuoted by his countrymen as fixing the value at once of all 
Tasso’s compositions, and afterwards, by an easy transition, of that of the 
whole body of Italian literature. Boileau subsequently diluted this censure of 
the Italian poet with some partial commendations ;* but its ill effects were 
visible in the unfavourable prejudices which it left on the minds of his own 
countrymen, and on those of the English, for nearly a century. ‘ 

The atfectations imputed to Tasso are to be traced to a much more remote 
origin. Petrarch’s best productions are stained with them, as are those of 
preceding poets, Cino da Pistoja, Guido Cavalcanti, and others,” and they 
seem to have flowed directly from the Provengal, the copious fountain of 
italian lyrical poetry. Tiraboschi referred their mtroduction to the influence 
of Spanish literature under the viceroys of Naples during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, whieh provoked a ering replication, in seven volumes, 
from the Spanish Abbé Lampillas. ‘The Italian had the better of his adversary 
in temper, if not in argument. This false refinement was brought to its 
height nastag the first half of the seventeenth century, under Marini aud his 
imitators, and it is somewhat maliciously intimated by Denina that the 


foundation of the Academy Della Crnsca pasted sin with the commencement 


of the decay of good taste.’ Some of their ear’ 


y publications prove that they 


have at least as good a claim to be considered its promoters as Tasso.** 


Tasso is the most lyrical of all epic poets. 


This often weakens the signifi- 


cance and pe delineation of his narrative, by giving to itan ideal and 


too general character, 
were, Into a miniature sonuet. 


His eight-line stanza is frequently wrought up, as it 
He himself censures Aviosto for occasionally 


indulging this lyrical vein in his romance, and cites as an example the cele- 


brated comparison of the virgin and the rose (canto i,, s, 42), 


How many 


similar examples may be found in his own epic! ‘The gardens of Armida are 


termed the musical bird “di color vari " *e 
purpureo rostro”' in Armida's gardens a 
“ parvot,”’ and the “fatal Donzella” (canto 
Xv.)}, “ whose conntenance was beautiful like 
that of the angels,” an “ald waman," which 
his Ttalian censor assures bis couutrywen “is 
much worse than 4 eeelda donna.” For the 
borst.of Iodiguation which these aud similar 
sins brought upon Voltaire’s head, vide An- 
notaaioni di Canti xy., xvi., Claus. Ital. 

" Both Gingueué and some Italian eritics 
affect ¢o consider these commendations as an 
unde funsrable on the part of Bolleau- 
They, however, amount to very little, and, 
ike the Frenchman's compliment to Yorick, 
lave full as much of bitter as of sweet in 
them. The remarks quoted by DOlivet ( His- 
tuire de I’ Académie Francaise) as having been 
dnetle by the eritiy & short time previous to 
his death, are & convincing proof, on the 
other hand, that he was tenacious to the last 
ut his original heresy. So litcle,” said he, 
“have I changed, that, on reviewing Tasso 
oF late, T regretted exceedingly thet I had not 
been more explicit in my strictures upon 
him." He then goes on to supply the hiatus 
by taking up all the blemishes in detail 
which he Tad before only alluded to en grar. 

” These veteran versificrs have been con- 


densed into twe volumes Svo, In an_ edition 
ned at Florence, 1810, under the title 
veti del Primo Secolo. 
~ Vicende dela Letteratura, tom. ii, p. 52. 
*\ A distinetion seems to be authorized be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns in regard 
to what is considered Pgh of taste. The 
earliest writings of the former are distin 
guisued by it, wod it fell into decay only with 
the decline of the nution; [while uo vicious 
taste is visible in the earliest stages of modern 
literature, and it has leen cerrected only by 
the corresponding refinement of the nation. 
The Greek lauguage was written in classic 
patty from Homer until long after Greece 
verself Lad become tributary to the Romans, 
and the Latin tongue from the time of Te- 
rerice till the nation had sacrificed its liberties 
to its emperors; while the carly Italian 
authors, as we bave already secu, the Span- 
favs in the oge of Ferdinand, the English 
in that of Elizabeth, and the French under 
Francis the First (the epechs which may fix 
the dawn of their respective literatures), seem 
to have heen deeply tofected with a passion 
for conceits and quibbles, which bas been 
purified ouly by the diligent cultivation of 
ages. 
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fullof them, ‘To this cause we may perhaps ascribe the clittering affectations, 
the effnquant, so often noticed in his poetry. Dazzling aud epigrammatic 
points are often solicited in sonnets. ‘To the same cause may be referred, in part, 
the nicely-adjusted harmony of his verses. It would almost seem as if cach 
stanza was meant to be set to music, as Petrarch is known to have composed 
iuany of his odes with this view.** The melodious rhythm of Tasso’s verse has 
none of the monotonous sweetness so cloying in Metastasio. It is diversitied 
by all the modulations of an exquisitely sensible ear. For this reason, no 
Italian poct is so frequently in the months of the common people. Ariosto’s 
familiar style and lively narrative are better suited to the popular apprehen- 
sion ; but the lyrical melody of Tasso triumphs over these advantages in his 
rival, and enables him literally eirém volitare per ore. Lt was onee common 
for the Venetian gondoliers to challenge each other and to respond in the 
verses of the Jerusalem, and this sort of musical contest might be heard for 
hours in the silence of a soft summer evening. The same beautiful ballads, if 
we may so call these fragments of an epic, are still occasionally chanted by the 
Italian peasant, who is less afiected by the sublimity of their sentiments than 
the musical flow of the expression.* 

Tasso’s sentiments are distinguished, in our opinion, by a moral grandeur 
surpassing that of any other Italian poet. His devout mind seems to have 
been fully inspired with the spirit of his subject. We say in our opinion, for 
an eminent German critic, F. Schlegel, is disposed to deny him this merit, 
We think in this instance he must have proposed to himself what is too 
frequent with the Germans,—an ideal and exaggerated standard of elevation. 
A few stanzas (st. 1 to 19) in the fourth canto of the Jerusalem may be said 
to contain almost the whole argument of the Paradise Lost. The convocation 
of the devils in the dark abyss, the picture of Satan, whom he injudiciously 
names Pinto, his sublime iwldress to his confederates, in which he alludes to 
their rebellion and the subseyrent creation of man, were the cerms of Milton's 
most glorious conceptions. Dante had before shadowed forth Satan, but it 
was only in the physical terrors of a hideous aspect and gigantic stature, The 
ancients had clothed the Furies in the same external deformities. Tasso, in 
obedience to the superstitions of his age, gave to the devil similar attributes, 
but he invested his character with a moral sublimity which raised it to the 
rank of divine intelligences : 


“Tbbero f pli feliei alloy vittoria . 
Riwase a noi d’invilto andr la gloria.” 


* Siu destin eit ch’io voglio.” 


Tn the literal version of Milton, 
©“ What | will is fate." 


Sentiments li also dive to Satan, in Paradise Lost, his superb and 
fone ae ‘ ; a finer finish to the portrait, by dis- 


terrific majesty. Milton, however, gave 


se “ey * otc., pe 13> “The semi-stanza which describes the 
eed a ma of seaiaial harmony is hoarse reverberations of the infernal trumpet 
visible in the lower classes, who commit to — in this Pandemonium ts cited, by ~ Tealiuus 
memory the stanzas of Tasso, and cing them = as & Lappy example of imitative harmony ; 
without comprehending them. They even « Chiaina gli abitator dell’ ombre eterne 
disfigure the language so as tu inake nunsense Ti rauco suon dela tartarea trom ba. 
of ft, their senses deceived all the while hy ‘Troman le spaziose atre caverne, 
E Vaer cieco 9 quel romor rimbomba,” 


the unmeaning melody.” Pignotti, Storia, 
tte., tor, iv, pp, 192. 
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peusing altogether with the bugbear deformities of his person, and by depicting 


tas a form that 
“Thad yet not lost 
All its original brightnces, nor appear'd 
Less than arebaugel ruin’d,” 


It seems to us a capital mistake in Tasso to have made so little use of the 
diablerie which he has so sll portrayed. Almost all the machinations 
of the infidels in the subsequent cantos turn upon the ageney of petty 
WeECTOMANCELS. 

Tasso frequently deepens the expression of his pictures by some skilful 
woral allusion. TLow tinely has he augmented the misery of the soldier 
perishing under a consuming drought before the walls of Jerusalem, by 
recalling to lis imagination the cool and erystal waters with which he had 
onee Leen familiar ! 

“se alcun glammai tra fromleggianti rive 
Vure vide stagnar liquide argento, 
© aif precipitese ir acyue vive 
Per Alpe, o'n piaggia erbose a passe lento; 
(uelle at] vago desio forma ¢ descrive, 
E ministra materia al suo tormento; 
Che Vimagive lor gelida € molle 
L’ssciuga ¢ sealda, © nel peusier ribelle.” * 
Cuntu tii, sl. 60. 

In all the manifold punishinents of Dante’s “ Tell” we remember one only 
in which the mind is made use of as a means of torture. A counterfeiter 
(harratieve) contrasts his situation in these dismal regions with his former 
pleasant residence in the green vale of the Arno: an allusion whieh adds a 
new sting to his anguish and gives a fine moral colouring to the picture. 
Dante was the first great Christian poet that had written ; and when, in con- 
formity with the charitable spirit of his age, he assigned all the ancient heathens 
a place either in his Ae/? or purgatory, he intlicted upon them corporeal 
punishments which alone had been threatened by their poets, 

Both Aviosto and ‘lasso elaborated the style of their compositions with 
itfinite pains. This labo, however, led them to the most opposite results, 
It gave to the Furioso the airy graces of elesant conversation ; to the Gern- 
salemme a stately and imposing eloquence. In this last you may often find 
it consummate art carried into affectation, as in the former natural beauty is 
sometimes degraded into vulgarity, and even obscenity. Ariosto has none of 
the national vices of style imputed to his rival, but he is tainted with the less 
excusable impurities of sentiment. It is stated by a late writer that the 
exceptionable passages in the Furioso were found crossed out with a pen in a 
manuscript copy of the author, showing his intention to have suppressed them 
at some future period. The fact does not appear probable, since the edition 
as it now stands, with all its original blemishes, was revised and published by 
himself the year of his death. 

Tasso possessed a deeper, a more abstracted and lyrical turn of thouglit. 
Ariosto infuses an active worldly spirit into his poetry; his beauties are social, 
while those of his rival are rather of a solitary complexion. Aviosto’s muse 


" He that the gliding rivers erst had ssen Those he desired in vain, new torments been 
pas their verdant channels gently Augmented thus with wish of comforts 
roll'd, ‘ old; 
Or falling streams, which to the valley: ‘'buse waters cool he drank in vain conceit, 
arecu Which more ineveased bis thirst, increased bis 
Distilld from tops of Alpine mountains heat.” PAIRFAN, 


cold, 
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seems to have caught the gossiping spirit of the fodder, and ‘Tasso’s the 
lyrical refinements of the Provengal. Ariosto is seldom sublime like the other, 
This may be imputed to his subject, as well as to the character of his genins. 
Owing to his subject, he is more generally entertaining. The easy freedom of 
his narrative often leads him into natural details much more affecting than the 
ideal generalization of Tasso, How pathetic is the dying scene of Braudi- 
warte, with the half-finished name of his mistress, Fiordiligi, upon his lip: 
© Orlando, fu che tt racconti 
Di me nell’ orazion tue grate a Dies 
Ne men ti raccomando Sa mia Fierdi . . . 

Ma die non pote Wat, & qui tinfo.” © 
‘Tasso could never have descended to this beautiful negligence of expression? 

Tasso challenged # comparison with his predecessor in his gardens of 
Armida. ‘The indolent and languishing repose of the one, the brisk, amorous 
excitement of the other, are in some measure characteristic of their different 
novels The parallel has been too often pursued for as to weary our readers 
wath It, 

The Italians have a copious variety of narrative poetry, and are very nice 
in their subdivisions of it. Withant attending to these, we have been guided 
hy its chronological succession. We have hardly room to toueh upon the 
“Seechia Rapita ® (“ Rape of the Bucket") of ‘Tassoni, the modcl of the mock 
heroic poems afterwards frequent in Staly,®* of Boilean’s * Latrin,” anc of the 
“Rape of the Lock.” Tassoni, its author, was a learned and noble Modenese, 
who, after a life passed in the heats of literary controversies, to whieh he hid 
himselé given rise, died 1535, aged seventy-one. The sniject of the poent isa 
war between Modena and Bologna, at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, in consequence of a wooden bucket having been carried off frou the 
market-place in the latter city by an invading party of the former, This 
memorable trophy has been preserved dowu to the present day in the cathedral 
of Modena, ‘Tassoni’s epic will confer upon if a more lasting existence. 

“The THucket, which so sorely lial offered, 
In the Great Tower, where yet it toay be found, 
Was from on bigh by poadenvus chain susoendled, 
And with a marble cope eseiron dl round. 


ed “Orlando, | implore thee 
That in thy prayers my name may be cou 
mended, 

And to thy care 1 leave my loved Mrlordi— 
Ligt he could not add: but here be ended.” 
© "The ideal, which we have imputed to 

Tasso, may be cited, however, as a character- 

istic of the national literature, and as the 

point in which their lit rature is most de~ 
eidedly opposed to our own, With the ex- 
ceptiun of Dante and Parini, whose copies 
from life have all the precision of prool-int- 
drei it would be diMeuit tu fin ta picture 

n the compass of Italian poetry executed 

with the fidelity to nature Fo ubservable im 

our good authors, so apparent in every pace 

of Cowper or Thomson, for example, Ttmight 
he well, perhaps, for the English artist, if he 
could embellish the minute and liters) details 
of his own school with some of the ideal 
yraces of the Indian, Byron tay be con- 
sidered as having done this more effectually 
ihan any contemporary poet. Byron's love 
ef the ideal, it must be alluwed, however, has 


“tao often bewildered him in mysticisw atid 


hyperbole. 

The Elalions lang dispnted with great 
acrimony whether this or the comic-herot 
poem of Dracctolini (Le Seheraiv degtt Ver) 
was Preewdcat in point of age. Te ayy 
ptobable that ‘Tassoni’s was written Nr, 
although printed lust. No country bas been 
half so fruithul as Thuy in literary quarrels, 
and in none have they been pursued with 
such bitterness and pertinacity. In some 
instances, ws iu that of Morini, they have 
even been maintained by assassination. ‘The 
sarcastic commentaries of Galileo upen the 
“Jerusalem,” euoted in the vulgar edition of 
the “Classics,” were found sadly mutilated 
by one of the offended Tasstet/, into whose 
lunds they bad fallen more than two cen- 
tories after they were written 5 su long dees 
a titerary faction last in Ltaly! ‘The Italiaus, 
inhibived from a ftee disenssion on political 
or religious topics, entered wath incredible 
youl unite those of a porely abstract and often 
uiimporiant Character. 
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By portals tive the entrance is defended: 
Nor cavalier of uote is that way bound, 
Nor pious pilgrim, bul doth pause to see 
The spoil go clorinus of the victory.”—Canto L., st. 64. ; 

Gironi, iu his lite of the poct, triumphantly adduces, in evidence oi the 
superiority of the Italian epic over the French mock-heroic poem of Boileau, 
that the subject of the former is far more insignificant than that of the latter, 
and yet the poem has twelve cantos, being twice the nuinber of the Lutrin, 
He might have added that cach canto contains about six hundred lines instead 
of two hundred, the average complement of the French, so that Tassoni’s epic 
has the glory of being twelve times as long as Boileau’s, and all about a 
Imeket ! This is somewhat characteristic of the Italians, What other people 
would good-humouredly endure such an interminable epic npon so trivial an 
affair, which had taken place more than four centuries before? ‘To make 
amends, however, for the wants of pungeney in a satire on transactions of 
such an antiquated date, Tassoni has besprinkled his poem very liberally with 
allusions to living characters. 

We may make one general objection to the poem, that it is often too much 
in earnest for the perfect keeping of the mock-heroic. ‘The cutting of throats 
and fighting regular pitched battles are tao bloody a business fora joke. How 
much more in the genuine spirit of this species of poetry is the bloodless battle 
with the books in the Lutrin ! 

The machinery employed hy ‘Tassoni is composed of the ancient heathen 
deities. These ave frequently bronght upon the stage, and are travestied 
with the coarsest comic humour, But the burlesque which reduces great 
things to little is of a grosser anil much less agreeable sort than that which 
magnifies little things into great, The ‘t Rape of the Lock” owes its charnis 
to the latter process. ‘The importance which it gives to the elegant nothings 
of high life, its perpetual sparkling of wit, the fairy fretwork which constitutes 
its machinery, have made it superior, as a fine piece of irony, to either of its 
foreign yivals. A Frenchman would doubtless prefer the epic regularity, pro- 
eressive action, and smooth seesaw versification of the Lutrin;** while an 
Italian wonld find sufficient in the grand hervic sentiment and the voluptuous 
pened with which Tassoni’s unequal poem is occasionally inlaid, to justify 
1is preference of it. There is no accounting for national taste. La Tlarpe, 
the Aristarchns of French critics, censures the gossamer iachinery of the 
“Rape of the Lock” as the greatest defect in the poem. ‘ La fable des 
Sylphes, que Pope a tres-inutilement empruntée du Conte de Gabalis, pour 
ch taire le merveillenx de son poéme, n’y produit rien Zagréable, rien @inte- 
ressan’ f° 

ltaly, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was innudated with ernde 
and insipid roniauces, distributed into all the varieties of epie poetry. ‘The 
last oue, however, of sufficient importance to require our notice, namely, the 
Riceiardetia of Nicholas Fortiguerra, appeared as late as 1738. After two 
centuries of marvellous romance, Charlemagne and his paladins became rather 
insipid dramatis persoive, What could not be handled seriously, however, 
might be ridiculed ; and the simile half suppressed by Ariosto and Berni broke 
out into broad buffoonery in the poem of Fortiguerra. 

The Riceiardetto may he considered the Don Quixote of Italy ; for although 
it did not bring aliout that revolution in the national taste ascribed to the 

© The verification of the Lutrin is es. at least upon a foreign ear, which has been 
teemud as faultless as any In the language. well likened by one of thely own nation to 
The tame and monoetonuus flow of the best of ‘the drinking of coll water." 
French rhyme, however, produces an eect, 
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Spanish romance, yet it is, like that, an unequivocal parody upon the achiev 
ments of knight-errantry. It may be doubted ahecher ee Gets tl 
was not the consequence rather than the cause of the revolution in the national 
taste. Fortiguerra pursued an opposite method to Cervantes, and, instead of 
introducing his crack-braiued heroes into the realities of vilgar life, he made 
them equally ridiculous by involving them in the most absurd caricatures of 
romantic fiction. Many of these adventures are of a licentious, and sometimes 
of a disgusting, nature ; but the graceful though negligent beauties of his style 
throw an illusive veil over the grossuess of the narrative. Imitations of Pulei 
may be more frequeutly traced than of any other romautie poet. But 
although more cele wated writers are occasionally, and the extravagances of 
chivalry wre perpetually, parodied by Fortiguerra, yet his abject does not seem 
to have been deliberate sative so much as good-humored jesting. What he 
wrote was for the simple purpose of raising a laugh, not for the derision or the 
correction of the taste of his countrymen, The tendency of his poem is 
certainly satirical, yet there is nota Jine indicating such an intention on his 
ee The most pointed humour is aimed at the clergy." Fortiguerra was 

imself a canon. He commenced his epic at the suggestion of some friends 
with whom he was passing a few weeks of the autumn at a hunting-seat. ‘The 
conversation turned upon the Jabour bestowed by Pulci, Berni, and Ariosto 
on their great pocms ; and Fortignerra undertook to furnish, the next day, a 
canto of ses oetry exhibiting some of the peculiarities of their respective 
styles. He fulfilled his promise, and his friends, delighted with its sprightly 
gvaces, persuaded him to pursue the epic to its present complenient of thirty 
cantos, Any one acqnainted with the facilities for improvisation aflorded hy 
the flexible organization of the Italian tongue will be as less surprised at the 
rapidity of this composition, The “ Ricciardctto * tay be looked upon as a 
sort of improvisation. 

In the following literal version of the two opening stanzas of the poent we 
have attempted to convey some notion of the sportive temper of the original ; 


“Tt will not let wy busy brain alone; 

‘The whim has taken me te write a tale, 
In poetry, of things till now unknown, 

Or if iot Wholly new, yet nothing stale, 
My muse is not a daughter of the Sun, 

With harp of gold and chony; 4 bale 
And baxom country lugs, she sports at ease, 
‘And, free as air, sings to the passing breeze, 


© Yot, though accustom’d to the wood,—its springs 
Her only beverage, and her food its mast— 
She will ot heroes and of battles sing, 
The loves and bigh emprizes of the past, 
Then, if she falter on so bold a wing, 
Light be the blame upon Ler errors casts 
She never studied; and she well may err, 
Whose home hath been beneath the owk and fir” 


© One of the leading characters is Perragus, 
who had figured in all the old epics as ote of 
the most formidable Saracen chieftains, He 
turns hermit with Fortiguerra, and beguiles 
his lonely winter evenings with the innocent 
pastime of making candles: 

«JF ne Vorrida bruma, 
Quando Varia & piu fredda, & piu crudele, 
To mi diverte in far detla candele."—iii 53. 


A coutrast highly diverting to the Italiaua, 
who bad been taught to associate very lofty 
jdens with the name of Ferragus. The cone 
flict kept up between the devout scruples of 
the new saint and his old heathen appetites 
affords perpetual subjects for the profane 
coutl, 
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Fortizuerra’s introductions to his cantos are seasoned with an extremely 
pleasant wit, which Lord Byron has attentively studied, and, in some passages 
af his mare fauiliar poetry, closely imitated, The stanza, for example, in 
Beppo, beginning 

“She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people calla certadn @. 
Which yet the most uncertain age appears,” ete., 


was evidently suggested by the following in “ Ricciardetto : * 


*(huande si giugne ad una certe ele, 

Chia non voglio deserivervi qual é, 
Bisogua stare allora a quel chwn ba, 

Ne Multro amante provar pin la fc, 
Verehe, donne nie care, la belta 

Ha V alial capo, alle spaile, ed a’ pie; 
I. vela si, che won si seorge pli 
Vestigio aloun ue’ visi, dove fi." 


Byrens wit, Lowever, is pointed with a keener sareasiu, aud his serious 
veHections show a finer perception both of natural aud moral beauty, than 
helony to the [talian. No two things are more remote from each other than 
sentiment and satire. In “Don Juan” they are found side by side in almost 
every stanza, ‘The effect is disagreeable. ‘The heart, warmed by some picture 
of extreme beauty or pathos, is suddenly chilled ly a seltish sneer, a cold- 
blooded maxim, that makes you ashamed of having beeu duped into a good 
feeling by the writer even for amoment. It is a melancholy reflection that 
the last work of this extraordinary poet should be the monument alike of his 
veuius aud his infamy, Vuoltaire’s licentious epic, the * Pucelle,” is written in 
ad manner, perhaps, more neariy corresponding to that of the Italian; but the 
philosophical irouy, if we my so call it, which forms the substratum of the 
nore familiar conspositions of this witty and pretligate author is of somewhat 
too deep a east for the light, superficial banter of Fortiguerra. 

We have now traced the course of Italian narrative poetry down to the 
middle of the last century. Tt has by no means become extinct since that 
period, and, amony others, an author well known here by his history of our 

evolutionary War has coutributed his share to the epopee of his country, 
in his “* Camillo, o Vejo Conquistata.”’ Almost every Italian writer has a 
poetic vein within bin, which, if it dees not find a vent in sonnets or canzones, 
will How ont into more formidable compositions.* 

In glancing over the long range of Italian narrative poems, one may be 
naturally led to the reflection that the most prolific branch of the national 
literature is devoted excfitsively to purposes of mere amusement. Brilliant 
inventions, delicate humour, and a beautiful colouring of language are lavished 
upon all; but, with the exception of the “‘ Jerusalem,” we rarely meet with 
sublime or ennobling sentiment, and very rarely with anything like a moral or 
philosophical purpose. Madame de Stal has attempted to fasten a reproach 
on the whole body of Italian letters, “that, with the exception of their works 
on physical science, they have never been directed to weiléty.?"* The impnta- 
tion applied in this almost unquallitied manner is unjust. The language has 
heen enriched by the valuable retiections of too many historians, the solid 
lahours of too many antiyuaries and crities, to be thus lightly designated. The 


' Roecaccio, Machiavelli, Bembo, Varchi, '- “ Tous les ouvrages des Italiens, exceypte 
Castiglione, Pignetti, Botta, and a host of ceux qui traitent des sciences physiques, 
other classée prose writers of Italy, have all n'ont jamais pour but Pathe.” Dela Lit- 
confessed the “impetus sacer,” and given téralnre, ete, 
birth tu epics, lyrics, or banolics, 
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Jearned lady may have found a model for her own comprehensive manner of 
philosophizing, and an ample refutation of her assertion, 1n Machiavelli alone." 
{u their works of imagination, however, such an imputation appears to be well 
merited. The Italians scem to demand from these nothing farther than from 
a fine piece of music, where the heart is stirred, the ear soothed, Imt the 
understanding not a whit refreshed. The splendid apparitions of their poet's 
fancy fade away from the mind of the reader, and, like the enchanted fabrics 
described in their romances, leave not a trace behind them. 

In the works of faney in our langnage, fiction is almost universally made 
subservient to more important and nobler purposes. The ancient drama, and 
novels, the modern prose drama, exhibit historical pictures of manners and 
wecurate delineations of character, Most of the English pocts in other walks, 
from the “moral Gower” to Cowper, Crabbe, aul Wordsworth, have made 
their verses the elegant vehicles of religions or practical truth. Even deserip- 
tive poetry in England interprets the silence of external nature into a language 
of sentiment and devotion. It is characteristic of this spirit in the nation that 
Spenser, the only one of their classic writers who has repeated the fartastie 
legends of chivalry, deemed it necessary to veil his Italian faney in a clon 
of allegory, which, however it may be thought to allect the poem, shaws 
unequivocally the didactic intention of the poet, 

These grave and extended views are seldom visible in the ornamental 
writing of the Italians. It rarely conveys useful information or inenleates 
moral or practical truth; but it is too commonly an elegant, unprofitable 
pastime. Novelle, lyrical and epic poetry may be considered as constituting 
three principal streams of their lighter literature. These have continned to 
flow, with little interruption, the two first from the “ golden urns” of Petrarch 
and Boceaecio, the last from the early sourees we have already traced down to 
the present day. ‘heir multitudinons novelle, with all their varieties of tragic 
and comic ineident, the last by far the most freynent, present few jnst por- 
traitures of character, still fewer examples of sonni ethics or wise philosophy." 
Tn the exuberance of their sonnets und eanzone, we find some, it is true, 
animated by an etticient spirit of religion or patriotism ; but too frequently 
they are of a purely amatory nature, the nnsubstantial though brilliant exhala- 
tions of a heated fancy. The pastoral drama, the opera, and other beautiful 
varieties of invention, which, under the titles of Berneseo, Burlesco, Macche- 
rénico, and the like, have heen niecly classed according to their different 
modilications of style and Inmnour, while they manifest the mercurial temper 
nnd the originality of the nation, eontirm the justice of onr position. 

The native melody of the Italian tongue, by seducing their writers into an 
overweening attention to sonnd, has doubtless been im one sense prejidieial 
to their literature. We do not mean to imply,in conformity with a vulgar 
opinion, that the language is deficient in energy or compactness. Its harmony 


© We say manner, not spirit. The * Dis- 
corsi sopra T, Livio,” however, require jess 
(uitification on the score of their principles, 
They obviously furnished the model to the 
“Grandeur et Décadence des Romains," aud 
the same extended philosophy which Mon- 
uleu imitated in civil history, Madame de 
Stacl has carried into literary, Among the 
historians, antiquaries, etc., whose names tre 
known where the language is not read, we 
might cite Gaicciardini, Bembo, Sarpi, Gian- 
none, Nardi, Pavila=Denina, Muaratori, ‘Pira- 
hoschi, (iravina, Bettinelli, Algarotti, Bee- 
caria, Filangieri, Cesaretti, Mignetn, and 


many others; a bollow muster-roll of names, 
that it would be somewhat ridicyions te run 
over did not their wide celebrity se in a 
stronger light Madame de Stuel’s sweeping 
Assertion. 

™ The heavier charge of indecency lies 
upon many, The Novelle of Casti, published 
ax late ag 1804, muke the fuulest tales of Boc- 
caccio appear fair beside them. They have 
run throngh several editions since thei fest 
appearance, and it tells not well for the Jani 
that a numerous class of readers can be fond 
in it who take delight in banqueting npen 
such abominable offal, 
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is no proof of its weakness. Tt allows more licenses of contraction than any 
other European tongue, and retaius more than any other the vigorous inver- 
sions of its Latin original. Dante is the most concise of carly moderns, and 
we know none superior to Alfieri in this respeet among those of our own age. 
Davanzati’s literal translation of Tacitus is condensed into a sinaller compass 
than its original, the most sententious of ancient histories ; but stiil the silver 
tones of a language that almost sets itself to music as it is spoken must have 
an undue attraction for the harmonious ear of an Italian. Their very first 
classical model of prose composition is an obvious example of it. 

The freqneney of dwmprovisetion is another circumstance that has naturally 
tended to introduce a less serious and thoughtful habit of composition. 
Above all, the natural perceptions of an Italian seem to be peculiarly sensible 
to beawty, independent of every other quality. Any one who has been in 
Italy must have recoxnized the glimpses of a pure taste through the rags of 
the meanest begear. ‘he musical pieces, when first exhibited at the theatre 
of San Carlo, are correctly pronounced upon by the lazzaroni of Naples, and 
the mol of Florence deci with equal accnracy upon the productions of their 
iminortil school, Cellini tells us that he exposed his celebrated statue of 
Perseus in the public square by order of his patron, Duke Cosmo First, who 
declared himself perfectly satisfied with it on learning the commendations of 
the people’ Tt is not extraerdinary that this exquisite sensibility to the 
beautiful should have also influenced them in literary art, and have Jed them 
astray sometimes from the substantial and the useful. Who but an Italian 
historian would, in this practical age, so far blend fact and fiction as, for the 
sake of rhetorical effect, to introduce into the mouths of his personages senti- 
ments aud speeches never uttered by them, as Botta has lately done in his 
history of the American War? 

In justice, however, to the Italians, we must admit that the reproach 
incurred by too concentrated an attention to beauty, to the exclusion of 
more enlarged and nseful views, in their lighter compositions, does not fall 
upon this or the last century. They have imbibed a graver and more philo- 
sophical cast of reflection, for which they seem partly indebted to the intinence 
of English literature, Several of their most eminent authors have either 
visited or resided in Great Britain, and the genius of the language has been 
made known through the medium of skilful translations. Alfieri has trans- 
ported into his tragedies the solemn spirit and vigorous characterization 
peculiar to the English. Tle somewhere remarks that “he could not read 
the language ;” but we are persuaded his stern pen would never have traced 
the dying scene of Saul had he not witnessed a representation of Macbeth. 
Tppolita Pindemonte, in his descriptive pieces, has deepened the tones of his 
native idiom with the moval melancholy of Gray and Cowper. Monti’s com- 
positions, both dramatic and miscellaneons, bear frequent testimony to his 
avowed admiration for Shakspeare; and Cesarotti, Foseolo, and Pignotti 
have introduced the “ severer niuses” of the North to a still wider and more 
familiar acquaintance with their countrymen. Lastly, among the works of 
fancy which attest the practical scope of Italian letters in the last century, 
we mmst not omit the “Giorno” of Parini, the most curious and nicely- 
elaborated specimen of didactic satire produced in any age or country. Its 

© Vita di Benvenuto Cellini,tom. ii. p.339. by his foreign ernditioy, Las contributed more 


“© Both the prose and poetry of Fascolo are than any other to extend the influence of 
pregnant with more serious meditation and 


warmer patriotism than is usual in the works 
of the Italians, Piguotti, althongh his own 
national manner bas been but little affected 


Knglish letters atuong bis countrymen. Ilis 
works abound in allusions to them, and two 
of his principal poems are dedicated to the 
machory of Shakspeare and of Pope, 
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eg irony, pointed at the domestic vices of the Italian nobility, indicates 
poth the proflizacy of the nation and the moral independence of the poet. 

The Italian language, the first-horn of those descended from the Latin, is 
also the most beautiful. It is not surprising that a people endowed with an 
exquisite sensibility to beanty slid have been often Jed to regard this 
language rather as 1 means of pleasure than of utility. We must not, how- 
ever, so far yield to the unqualified imputation of Madame de Staél as to 
forget that they have other claims to our admiration than what arise from 
the inventions of the poet, or from the iden! heauties which they have revived 
of Grecian art; that the light of genius shed upon the world in the four- 
teenth, and that of fearing in the fifteenth century, was all derived from 
‘Italy; that her writers first unfolded the sublimity of Christian doctrines as 
applied to modern literature, and by their patient philological labours restored 
to life the buried literature of antiqnity ; that her schools revived and ex- 

ounded the ancient code of Jaw, since become the basis of so important a 

ranch of jurispradence both in Europe and our own country; that she 
orivinated literary, and brought to a perfection unequalled in any other 
language, unless it be our own, civil and political, history ; that she Jed the 
way in physical seience and in that of political philosophy ; and, finally, that 
of the two enlightened navigators who divide the glory of adding a new 
quarter to the globe, the one was a Genoese and the other a Florentine. 

Tn following down the stream of Italian narrative poetry, we have wandered 
into so many details, especially where they would tend to throw light on the 
intellectual character of the nation, that we have little room, and our readers, 
doubtless, less patience, left for a disenssion of the poems which form the text 
of our article. The few stanzas descriptive of Berni, which we have borrowed 
from the Innamorate, may give some notion of Mr, Rose’s manner, The 
translations have been noticed in several of the English journals, and we 
perfectly accord with the favonralle opinion of them which has been so often 
expressed that it needs not here he repeated. 

"he composite style of Ariosto owes its charms to the skill with which the 
delicate tints of his irony are mixed with the sober colouring of his narrative. 
Tlis translators have spoiled the harmony of the composition by overcharging 
one or other of these ingredients. Harrington has earieatured his original 
into burlesque ; Hoole has degraded him into a most melancholy proser. The 
popularity of this latter version has been of infinite disservice to the fame of 
‘Aviosto, Whose aerial fancy loses all its buoyancy under the heavy hexameters 
of the English translator, The purity of Mr. Rose's taste has prevented lit 
from exaggerating even the beauties of his original. 
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POETRY AND ROMANCE OF THE ITALTIANS! 


(Joly, 2331.5 


Tp is net our intention to go into an analysis, or even to disenss the merits, of 
the works at the heal of this article, which we have selected only as a text 
for such reflections on the poetry and ornamental prose-writing of the Italians 
its thight naturally sugeest thenselyes to an English reader. ‘The points of 
view from which a native contemplates his own literature and those from 
which it is seen by a foreigner are so dissimilar that it would be hardly possible 
that they should come precisely to the same results withont affectation or 
servility on the part of the latter. The native, indeed, is far better qualitied 
than any foreigner can be Lo estimate the productions of his own countrymen ; 
but, a3 each is subjected to peculiar infinences, truth may be more likely to 
we ae from a collision of their mutual opinions than from those exclusively 
of either. 

The Italian, althongh the first modern tongue to produce what still endare 
as classical models of composition, was, of all the Romance dialects, the last 
to be applied to literary purposes. The poem of the Cid, whieh, with all its 
muvness, exhibits the frank bexene of the age in a highly poetie aspect, was 
written nearly a century previously to this event. ‘The northern French, which 
even some Italian scholars of that day condeseended to employ as the most 
popular vehicle of thought, had been richly enltivated, indermnifying itself in 
anticipation, as it were, by this extraordinary precocity, for the poetic sterility 
with which it has been cursed ever since. In the South, and along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, every remote corner was alive with the voice of 
song, A beautiful poetry had ripened into perfection there, and nearly 
perished, before the first lispings of the Italian muse were heard, not in her 
own land, but at the court of a foreigner, in Sicily. The poets of Lombardy 
wrote in the Proveneal. ‘The histories—ani almost every city had its historian, 
anl some two or three-—were conpased in Latin, or in some hali-formei, «is- 
cordant dialeet of the conntry. “The Ltalian of that age,” says Tiraboschi, 
“more nearly resembled the Latin than the 'Tascan does now any of her sister 
dialects.” It seemed doubtful which of the contlicting idioms wonld prevail, 
when a inighty genius arose, who, collecting the scattered elements together, 
formed one of those wouderfal creations which make an epoch in the history 
of civilization, and for ever fixed the destinies of his language, 

We shall not trouble our veaders with a particular criticism on so popular a 
work as the Divine Comedy, but confine ourselves to a few such desultory 
o'servations as have heen sugested on a reperusal of it, ‘The Inferno is more 


- 


* (The reader may find in this article sume 2. “Storia della Letteratura Italiana, det 
inadvertent repeticions of what kad boon said cavaliere Ginseppe Maffei.” 3 tom. 12mo, 
in (wu articles written sone years before, and Milano, 1825, 
covering, in part, the same cround.j “Storia detla Letteratura Ttatiana nel 

_}. “Tela Letteratura Italiana, diCamitlo — Serolo XVLU., di Antonio Lombardi," dtom,. 
Uyoni.” atom, 12m...  Breseia, rsta, avo, Madena, 1827-29, 
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frequently quoted and ewlogized than any other portion of the Commedia. It 
exhibits & more marked progress of the action, and, while it affects us by its 
deepened pictures of misery, it owes, no doubt, something to the piquant ‘per- 
sonalities which have to this day not entirely lost their relish. Notwithstaul- 
ing this, it by no means displays the whole of its anthor’s intellectual power, 
and so veryvarious are the merits of the different portions of his epie that one 
who bas not read the whole may be truly said not to have read Dante. The 
oet has borrowed the hints for his punishments partly from ancient mytho- 
Ory, pay from the metaphorical denunciations of Sere, hut principally 
from his own inexhaustible faney ; and he has adapted them to the specific 
crimes with a truly frightful ingenuity, We could wish that he had made 
more use af the mind as a means of torture, and thus given a finer moral 
colouring to the picture. This defect is particularly conspicnous in his 
portraiture of Satan, who, far different from that spirit whose form has net 
yet lost all her original brightness, is depicted in the gross and superstitions 
terrors of a childish imagination, This decidedly had taste must be imputed 
to the rudeness of the age in which Dante lived, ‘The progress of refinement 
is shown in Tasso’s subsequent portrait of this same personage, who, “* towering 
like Carpe or huge Atlas,” is sustained by that unconquerable temper which 
wives life to the yet more spiritualized conceptions of Milton. he faults of 
Dante were those of his age ; but in his elevated conceptions, in the wild and 
desolating gloom which he has thrown aronnd the city of the dead, the world 
saw for the first time, the genius of modern literature fully displayed ; and in 
his ripe and vigorous versifcation it beheld also, for the first time, the poetical 
capacities of a modern idiom.* 
he Purgatory relies for its interest on no strong emotion, but on a contem- 
plative moral tone, and on such luxuriant descriptions of nature as bring it 
minch nearer to the style of English poetry than any other part of the work. 
It is on the Paradise, however, that Dante has lavished all the stores of his 
fancy. Yet he has not succeeded in his attempt to exhibit there a regular 
gradation of happiness ; for happiness cannot, like pain, be measured by any 
scale of physical sensations, Neither is he always successful in the notions 
which he has conveyed of the occupations of the blessed. There was no source 
whence he could derive this knowledee. ‘lhe Scriptures present no determi- 
nate idea of such occupations, and the mythology of the ancients had so little 
that was consolatory in it, even to themselves, that the shade of Achilles is 
mae to say, in the Odyssey, that “he had rather be the slave of the meanest 
living man than rnle as a sovereign among the dead” ; 

Dante wisely placed the moral sources of happiness in the exercises of the 
mind. The most agreeable of these to himself, though, perbaps, to few of his 
readers, was metaphysical polemies, Ile had, unfortnnately, in his youth 

ained a prize for successful disputation at the schools ; aid in every page of 
these gladiatorial exhibitions we discern the diseiple of Seatis and Aquinas, 
Tlis metered is made up of light, music, al motion. ‘These he has arranged 
in every possible variety of combination. We are borne along from one mag- 
nificent fete to another, and, as we rise in the seale of being, the motion of the 
celestial danee inereases in velocity, the light shines with redoubled brillianey, 
and the music is of a more ravishing sweetness, until all is confounded in the 
intolerable splendours of the Deity, 


i ogy for it i is Convito, especially pp. $1 
* Dante anticipated the fival triumph of — logy for it in his Cony ita, espe 3 ls 
tho Italian wake a generous confidence not 82, tom. iv., ol. 1758, See, nls, Purgatoriy 
shared by the more timid scholars of his own eanite SNEY, 

ot the succeeding age. See bis eloquent apo 
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Dante has failed in his attempt to personify the Deity. Who, indeed, has 
not? No such personification can be effected without the aid of illustration 
from physical objects; and how degrading are these to our conceptions of 
Omnipotence! ‘The repeated failures of the Italians who have attempted this 
in the arts of design are still more conspicuous. Even the genius of Raphael 
has only furnished another proof of the impotence of his art. The advance- 
ment of taste may be again seen in ‘lasso’s representation of the Supreme 
Being by his attributes ;? and, with similar diseretion, Milton, like the Grecian 
artist who drew a mantle over the countenance which he could not trust him- 
self nN paint, whenever he has introduced the Deity has veiled his glories in a 
cloud, 

The characters and conditions of Dante and Milton were too analogous not 
to have often invited the parallel. Both took an active part in the revolutions 
of their age ; both lived to see the extinction of their own hopes and the rain 
of their party ; and it was the fate of both. to compose their immortal poems 
in poverty and disgrace, These circumstances, however, produced dillerent 
effects on their minds. Milton, in solitude and darkness, from the cheerful 
ways of men cut off, was obliged to seek inwardly that celestial light which,as 
he pathetically laments, was denied to him from without. Hence his poem 
breathes a spirit of lofty contemplation, which is never disturbed by the 
impurities that distigure the page of Dante. The latter poet, au exile in a 
foreign land, condemned to eat the bread of dependence from the hands of his 
ancient enemies, felt the iron euter more deeply into his soul, and, in the 
spirit of his age, has too often made his verses the vehicle of his vindictive 
scorn, Both stood forth the sturdy champions of freedom in every form, above 
all, of intellectual freedom. The same spirit which animates the controversial 
writings of Milton glows with yet fiercer heat in every page of the Divine 
Comedy, Tiow does its author denounce the abuses, the erying abuses, of the 
Chureh, its hypocrisies aud manifold perversions of Seripture! How boldly 
does he declare his determination to proclaim the truth, that he may live in 
the memory of the just hereafter! His Ghibelline connections were indeed 
unfavourable to these principles; but these connections were the result of 
necessity, not of choice, His fandy spirit had heen nursed in the last stages 
of the republic: and it may be truly said of him that he became a Ghibeiline 
in the hope of again becoming a Florentine. The love of his native soil, as 
with most exiles, was a vital principle with him. How pathetically does he 
recall ihose good old times when the sons of Florence were sure to find a grave 
within her walls! Even the bitteraess of his heart against her, which breaks 
forth in the very courts of heaven, proves, paradoxical as it may appear, the 
tenacity of his affection, It might not he easy to ronse the patriotism of a 
modern Italian even into this symptom of vitality. i 

The genius of both was of the severest kind, “For this reason, any display 
of their sensibility, like the light breaking through a dark cloud, affects us the 
ore by contrast. Such are the sweet pictures of domestic bliss in Paradise 
Lost, and the tender tale of Francesca da Rimini in the Inferno. Both are 
sublime in the highest signification of the term; but Milton is an ideal poet 
and delights in generalization, while Dante is the most literal of artists, and 
paints everything in detail. He refuses no imagery, however mean, that can 
illustrate his subject. This is too notorious to require exemplification. He 
is, moreover, cmminently distinguished by the power of depicting his thought 
by a single vigorous touch,—a manner well known in Italy under the 
name ol Dentesgue, It would not be easy for such a verse as the following, 

* Gerusalemme Liberata, ¢, ix., s. 56, 
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Without sacrifice of idiom, to be condensed within the same compass in our 
language : 
“Con viso, che tacendo dicea, taci.” 

Tt would be interesting to trace the similarity of tastes in these great minds, 
as exhibited in their pleasures equally with their serious pursuits ; in their 
exuyuisite sensibility to musie; im their carly fondness for those ancient 
yomances Which they have so often celebrated both in prose and verse; but 
our limits will not allow us to pursue the subject farther, 

Dante's epic was creeted by his countrymen in that rude age with the general 
enthusiasm with which they have ever welcomed the works of genius. A chair 
was instituted at Florence for the exposition of the Divine “omedy, and 
Boccaccio was the first who filled it, ‘The bust of its anther... crowned with 
lanvels ; his daughter was maintained at the public expeses and the fickle 
Florentines vainly solicited from Ravenna the ashes of their poet, whom they 
had so bitterly perseeuted when living. 

Notwithstanding all this, the father of Italian verse has had a much less 
sensible influence an the taste of his countrymen than cither of the illustrious 
triumvirate of the fourteenth century. Tlis bold, masculine diction and his 
concentrated thought were ill suited to the effeminacy of his nation. One or 
two clumsy imitators of him appeared in his own age: and in ours a school 
has been formed, professing to be modelled on the severe principles of the 
trecentisti ; It no one has yet arisen to bend the how of Ulysses. 

Several poets wrote in the Tusean or Italian dialect at the close of the thir- 
teenth century with tolerable purity; but their amorous effusions would 
probably, like ‘those in the Provengal, have rapidly passed into oblivion had 
the language not been conseerated by some established work of genius like the 
Divina Commedia. It was fortymate that its author selected a subject which 
enabled him to exhibit the peculiar tendency of Christianity and of modern 
institutions, and to demonstrate their immense superiority for poetical pur- 

oses over those of antiquity. It opened a cheering prospect to those who 
Tonbted the capacities of a modern idiom ; and, after ages of barbarism, it 
ms eoored as a sign that the waters had at length passed from the face of 
the earth. 

We have been detained long upon Dante, though somewhat contrary to our 
intention of discussing classes rather than individuals, from the cireumstanee 
that he constitutes in himself, if we may so say, an entire and independent 
class. We shall now proceed, as concisely as possible, to touch upon sone of 
the leading peculiarities in the lyrical poetry of the Italians, which forms with 
them a very important branch of letters. «ND 

‘Lyrical poetry is more immediately the offspring of imagination, or of deep 
feeling, than any other kind of verse, and there can he little chance of 
reaching to high excellence in it among a nation whose character is defective 
in these qualities. The Italians are, undoubtedly, the most ee in this 
department, as the French are the least so, of any people in Europe, 
Nothing ean be more mechanical than a French ode, Reason, wit, pedantry, 
anything but inspiration, find their way into it ; and when the poet is in ex- 
tremity, like the countryman in the fable, he calls upon the pagan gods of 
antiquity to help him out. The best ade in the language, according to La 
Harpe, is that of J. B, Rousseau on the Count de Lue, in which Phebus, or 
the Fates, Pluto, Ceres, or Cybele, figure in every stanza, There is little of 
the genuine impetits sacer in all this. Lyrical compositions, the expression 
of natural sensibility, are generally most abundant in the earlier periods of a 
nation’s literature, Such are the beantiful collections of rural minstrelsy in 
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our own tongue, and the fine oll ballads and songs in the Castilian ; which 
last have had the advantage over ours of being imitated down to a late day 
hy their most polished writers. But Italy is the only country in which lyrical 
cimposition, from the first, instead of assuming a plebeian garb, has received 
wll the perfection of literary finish, and which, auid every vicissitude of taste, 
has been cultivated by the most polished writers of the age. , 

One eause of this is to be found in the ciremustauces and peculiar character 
of the father of Italian song. ‘The life of Petrarch furnishes the most 
lvilliant example of the trinmph of letters in a country where literary 
celebrity has been often the path to political conseynence. Princes anil 
pontifls, cities and universities, vied with each other in Javishing honours 
upon him. ILis tour throngh Italy was a sort of reyal progress, tile inhabi- 
tants of the cities thronging out to meet him, and providing a residence for 
him at the publie expense. : 

The two most enlightened capitals in Europe contended with each other for 
the honour of his poetical coronation. Tis intluence was solicited in the prin- 
cipal negotiations of the Italian States, and he enjoyed at the same time the 
contidence of the ferocions Viscouti and the accomplished Robert of Naples. 
Ilis immense correspondence connected him with the principal characters, 
both literary and political, throughout Europe, and his personal biography 
may be said to constitute the history of his age. 

It must be confessel that the heart of Petrarch was not insensible to this 
universal homage, and that his writings occasionally betray the vanity anil 
eaprice which indicate the spoiled child of fortune; but, with this moderate 
alloy of hnmanity, his general deportment exhibits a purity of principle and 
a yveverous elevation of sentiment far above the degenerate polities of lis 
tine, Te was, indeed, the first in an age of servility, as Dante had been the 
last in an age of freedom. If he was intimate with some of the petty tyrants 
of Lombardy, he never prostituted bis genius to the vindication of their vires. 
Ilis political negotiations were conducted with the most generous and extended 
views for the weal of all Italy. How independently did he remonstrate with 
Dandolo on his war with the Genoese! How did he lift his voice against the 
lawless banditti who, as forcign mercenaries, ravaged the fair plains of Lom- 
hardy! How boldly, to a degree which makes it difficult to account for his 
personal safety, did he thunder his invectives against the Western Babylon ! 

Even his failings were those of a generous nature. Dwelling much of his 
time at a distance from his native land, he considered himself rather as a 
citizen of Italy than of any particular district of it, He contemplated her 
with the eye of an ancient Roman, and wished to see the Inperial City once 
wore restune her supremacy among the nations, This led him for a moment 
tu give in to the brilliant ilusion of liberty which Rienzi awakened, “ Who 
would not,” he says, appealing to the Romans, “rather die a freeman than 
live a slave!"* Vout when he saw that he hal been deceived, he did nat 
attempt to conceal his indignation, and, in an animated expostulation with the 
tribune, he admonishes him that he is the minister, not the master, uf the 
republic, and that treachery to one’s country is a crime which nothing can 
expiate. 

_ As he wandered amid the rnins of Rome, he contemplated with horror the 
violation of her venerable editices, and he called upon the pontiffs to return 
to the protection of their * widowed metropolis.” Tle was, above all, solicitous 
for the recovery of the intellectual treasures of antiquity, sparing no expense 
ov personal fatigue in this cause. Many of the mouldering manuseripts he 

* Epist. ad Nic, Lanrentii: Opera, p65. * Famil Epist., ib, vii. ep. 7, p. 677, Basil ed. 
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restored or copied with Lis own hand; and his beautiful tratseript of the 
epistles of Cicero is still to be seen in the Laurentian Library at Mlovence. 

The influence of his exawple is visible in the generous emulation for letters 
kindled svophens Italy, and in the purer principles of taste which directed 
the studies of the Schools.* lis extensive correspondence diffused to the 
remotest corners of Europe the sacred tlame which glowed so brightly in his 
own boson; and it may be truly said that he possessed an tutellectual 
empire such as was never before enjoyed, and rane never can be again, in 
the comparatively high state of civilization to which the world is arrived. 

Ttis not, however, the antiquarian researches of Petrarch, nor those elaborate 
Latin compositions which secured to hint the laurel wreath of poetry in the 
capitol, that have kept bis metmory still green in the hearts of his eounteyiuen, 
Init those duumbler etfusions in his own Janguage, which he cid not even eon 
descend to mention in his Letter to Posterity, and which he freely gave away 
is alins to ballad-singers. It was avspicious for Italian literature that a poet 
like Dante should have been followed by one of so flexible a character as 
Petrarch. It was beauty succeeding vigour. ‘The langnage to which Dante 
had given all its compactness and energy was far from having reached the full 
harmony of nnmbers of which it was capable. ile had, moreover, occasionally 
distorted it into such Latinized inversions, wneouth phrases, Hebraisus and 
Grecisms, as were foreiyn to the genius of the Longue, These blemishes, of so 
little account in Dante's extensive poem, would have been fatal to the lyrical 
nieces of Petrareh, which, like miniatures, from their minnteness, demand the 
lighest finish of detail, ‘The pains which the latter poct hestowed on the cor- 
rection of his verses ave almost inconceivable, Some of then would appear, 
from the memoranda which he lias left, to have been submitted to the fle for 
weeks, nay, months, before he dismissed them. Nor was this fasticiouspess 
of taste frivolous in one who was correcting not for himself but for posterity, 
aud who, in these peculiar graces of style, was creating beautiful and perma 
hent forms of expression for his countrymen. _Ilis acquaintance with the 
wodern dialects, ospecially the Spatish and the Provenyal, enriched his voca 
bulary with many exotic beauties. His fine ear disposed him to refuse all but 
the most harmonious combinations of sound. THe was accustomed to try the 
welody of his verses by the Inte, and, like the fabled Theban, built up his 
elegant fabric by the chavins of nmusic. By these means he eveated a style 
seareely more antiquated than that of the present day, aud which ean hardly 
be said to contain an obsolete phrase ; an assertion not to be ventured respect- 
ing any author in our language before the days of Queen Anne. Indeed, even 
a foreigner can hardly open a page of Petrarch without being struck with the 
precocity of a language which, like the vegetation of any aretic summer, seems 
to lave ripened into full maturity at once, There is nothing analogous to 
this in any other ougue with whieh we are acquainted, mules it be the Greek, 
which, in the poems of Homer, appears to have attained its last perfection ; a 
circumstance which has led Cicero to remark, in his Brutus, that “ there inst, 
doubtless, have existed poets autecedent to Homer, since invention and per- 
fection ean hardly go together.” : : ach 

The mass of Petrarch’s Italian poetry is, as is well known, of an aniorous 
complexion. He was naturally of a melancholy temperament, and his wnfor- 
tunate passion became with him the animating principle of being. His 

. f % ce, with a aha Istor. Fiorent., lib. xi. cap. 93), at a time 
Peet elecran wrgreenay of she tar: -* hen the bigher classes in the rest of Yur, Re 
teenth century, reckons at ninety thousand were often uninstructed in the elementary 


souls, there were from eight ty ten thousarmid prineipl’s of know lalye- 
children who received w liberal educ tio 
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compositions in the Latin, as well as those in the vulgar tongue, his voluminous 
correspondence, his private memoranda or confessions, which, from_ their 
nature, seem never to have been destined for the public eye, all exhibit this 
passion in one shape or another. Yet there have been those who have affected: 
to doubt even the existence of such a personage as Laura, : scan 

His Sonnets and Canzoni, chronologically arranged exhibit pretty fairly 
the progress of his life and love, and, as such, have been judiciously used by 
the Abbe de Sade, The most trivial event seems to have stirred the poetic 
feeling within him. We find no less than four somets indited to his inistress’s 
eloves, and three to her eyes ; which last, styled, par excellence, “The Three 
Sisters,” are in the greatest repute with his countrymen,—a judgment on 
which most. English critics would beat issue with them. Notwithstanding the 
vicious attectation of style and the mysticism which occasionally abscure these 
and other pieces of Petrarch, his geneval tone exhibits a moral dignity 
nnknown to the sordid appetites of the ancients, and an earnestness of pas- 
sion rarely reflected from the eold glitter of the Provengal. But if is in the 
verses written after the death of his mistress that he confesses the inspira- 
tion of Christianity, in the deep moral colouring which he has given to-his 
descriptions of nature, and in those visions of immortal happiness which he 
contrasts with the sad realities of the present life. He dwells rather on the 
hielancholy pleasures of retraspection ian those of hope; unlike most of the 
poets of Italy, whose wari, sunny skies seem to have scattered the gloom 
which hangs over the poetry of the North. In this and gome other peeuliari- 
tics, Dante and Petrarch appear to have borne greater resemblance to the 
English than te their own nation. 

Petrarch’s career, however brilliant, may serve rather as a warning et as 
amodel, ‘The querulous tone of some of his later writings, the shade of real 
sorrow which seems ta come across even his brightest moments, show the 
utter inetticacy of genius and of worldly glory to procure to their possessor a 
substantial happiness. 1t is melancholy to witness the aberrations of mind 
into which so fine a genius was led by uifortunate passion, The apparition. 
of Laura haunted him by night as well as by day, in society and in solitude, 
He sought to divert his mind by travelling, hy pouitical or literary occupation, 
hy yeason and religion; but in vain. His letters and private confessions 
show, no less than his poetry, low incessantly his imagination was tortured by 
douhts, hopes, fears, melancholy presages, regrets, and despair. She triumphed 
over the decay of her personal charms, and even over the grave, for it 
was a being of the mind he worshipped. There is something affecting in 
seving such a mind as Petrarch’s feeding on this unrequited passion, and more 
than twenty years after his mistress’s death, and when on the verge of the 
grave himself, depicting her in all the bright colonring of youthful fancy, and 
ielonie her in anticipation to that heaven, where he hapes soon to be united 
to her. 

Petrareh’s example, even in his own day, was widely infections. Te sar- 
castically complains of the quantities of yerses sent to him for correction, from 
the farthest north, from Germany and the British Isles, then the Ultima 
Thule of civilization. The pedants of the snceceding age, it is true, wasted 
their efforts in hopeless experiments upon the ancient languages, whose chill- 
ing intnence seems to have entirely closed the hand of the native minstrel ; 
and it was not until the time of Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose correct taste led 
him to prefer the flexible movements of a living tongue, that the sweet tones 
vf the Italian lyre were again awakened, ‘The excitement, however, soon 
became general, affecting all ranks, from the purpled prelate down to the most 
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humble artisan ; and a collection of the Becwties (as we should call them) of 
this latter description of worthies has been gathered into « respeetable volume, 
which Baretti assures us, with a good-natured criticism, may be compared 
with the verses of Petrarch. In all these the burden of the song is love. 
Those who did not feel could at least affect the tender passion. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici pitched upon a mistress as deliberately as Don Quixete did on his 
Dulcinea ; and Tasso sighed away his soul to 2 nymph so shadowy as sorely 
to have puzzled his commentators till the time of Serassi. i 

Tt would be unavailing to attempt to characterize those who have followed 
in the footsteps of the Laureate, or we might dwell on the romantic sweetness 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the purity of Vittoria Colonna, the elaborate polish of 
Bembo, the vivacily of Marini, and the eloquence, the Platonic reveries, and 
rich colouring of Tasso, whose beauties and whose defects so nearly resemble 
those of his great original in this department. But we have no leisure to go 
minutely into the shades of difference between the imitators of Petrarch, 
One may regret that, amid their clouds of amorous incense, he can so rarely 
discern the religious or patriotic enthusiasm which animates the similar com- 
positions of the Spanish poets, and which forms the noblest basis of lyrical 
eat at all times. The wrongs of Italy, the common battle-tield of the 

ditti of Europe for nearly a century, and at the very time when her poetic 
vein flowed most freely, might well have roused the indignation of her children, 
The comparatively few specimens of this theme from Petrarch to Filicaja are 
justly regarded as the happiest efforts of the Italian lyre. 

The seventeenth century, so unfortunate for the national literature in all 
other respects, was marked by a holder deviation from the eternal track of 
the Petrarchists; a reform, indeed, whieh may he traced back to Casa. 
Among these innovators, Chiabrera, whom Tiraboschi styles both Anaereon 
and Pindar, but who may he content with the former of these appellations 
and Filieaja, who has found jn the Christian faith sources of a sublimity tha 
Pindar could never reach, are the most conspicuons. ‘Their salutary example 
has not been lost on the modern Italian writers. 

Some of the ancients have made a distinct division of lyrical poetry, mder 
the title of meticus.’ If, as it would seem, they mean something of a more 
calm and uniform tenor than the impetuous dithyrambic flow, something in 
which symmetry of form and ielody of versification are chiefly considered, in 
which, in fine, the efleminate beauties of sentiment are preferred to the mare 
hardy conceptions of fancy, the term may he significant of the sreat mass of 
Ttalian lyrics, But we fear that we have insisted too far on their defects. 
Our criticism has been formed rather on the average than on the highest 
specimens of the art. In this way the very luxuriance of the soil is a disad- 
vantage to it, The sins of exuberance, however, are much more corrigible 
than those of sterility, which all npon this department of poetry in almost 
every other nation. We must remember, too, that no people had exhibited 
the passion of love under such a variety of heautiful aspects, and that, after 
all, although the amount be comparatively small, no other modern nation cau 
probably produce so many examples of the very highest lyrical inspiration. 

‘But it is time that we should return to the Romantic Epics, the most im- 
portant and, perhaps, the most prolific Inanch of the ornamental literature of 
the Italians. They have been distributed into a great variety of classes hy 
their own critics. We shall confine our remarks to some of their most eminent 
models, without regard to their classification. Ra ee 

Those who expect to find in these poems the same temper which animates 

> Ausonlus, Edyl. 1V,, 54.—Vivero, De Opt. Gen, Oratorum, i. 
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the old Kuvlish tales of chivalry will he disappointed. A imuch more correct 
notion of their manner nay be formed from Mr. Ellis’s Bernesque (if we may. 
he allowed a significant tevin) vecapitulations of these latter. In short, they 
are the marvels of an heroic aye, told with the fine incredulous air of a polite 
one. It is this contrast of the dignity of the matter with the familiarity of 
the manner of narration that has occasioned among their countryien so many 
animated dispntes respecting the serious or satirical intentions of Pulei,. 
Ariosto, Bernt, and the rest. ’ : 

The Ttalians, althongh they have brought tales of chivalry to higher per- 
fection than any other people in the world, are, of ali others, in their character 
the most anti-chivalrous. Their early republican institutions, which brought 
ill classes nearly to the same level, were obvicusly uufavourable to the spirit 
of chivalry. Commerce hecame the read to preferment. Wealth was their 
peligree, wud their patent of nobility. ‘The maguiticent Medici were bankers 
wud merchants : anil the ancient aristocracy of Venice employed their eapital 
in traltie nutil an advanced period of the republic. Courage, so esseutial in 
the character of a knight, was of littke account in the busy communities of 
ltaly. Like Carthage of old, they trusted their defence to mercenaries, first 
foreign, and afterwards native, but who in every instance fought for hire, not 
honour, selling themselves, aud often their employers. to the highest bidder ; 
and who, cased in impenetrable wail, fought with so little personal hazard that 
Machiavelli has related more than one infamous encounter in which the only 
lives Jost were from sufforation under their ponderous panoplies, So low 
lad the military reputation of the Italians declined, that in the war of the 
Neapnlitan succession in 1502 it was thought necessary for thirteen of their 
hody to vindicate the national character from the imputation of cowardice hy 
sdlenin defiance and battle agaiust an equal ueober of French knights, in 
presence of the hostile armies, 

ITence other arts came to be strdied than that of war—the arts of diplomacy 
and intrigue. Ilence statesmen were formed, but not soldiers. The campaign 
was fonght in the cabinet instead of the field. Every spring of cunning and 
corruption was essayed, and an insidious policy came into vogue, in which, as 
the philosopher who has digested its prinemples into a system informs us, “the 
failure, not the atvovity of a deed, was considered disgraceful.”* The law of 
honour became diferent with the Italians from what it was with other nations. 
Couspiracy was preferred to open defiance, and assassination was a legitimate 
uethod af revenge. The State of Venice condescended to employ a secret 
agent against the life of Francis Sforza; and the noblest escutcheons in Italy, 
those of Este and the Medici, were stained with the crimes of fratricide and 
incest, 

Iu this general moral turpitude, the literature of Italy was rapidly rising 
to its highest perfection. There was scarcely a petty state which, in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, had not made 
brilliant advances in elegant prose, poetry, or the arts of design, Intellectual 
culture was widely diffused, and men of the highest rank devoted themselves 
with eagerness to the occupation of letters ; thus, too, at a time when learning 
in other countries was banished to colleges and cloisters; when books were 
net always essential in the education of a gentleman. Dn Gueselin, the 
flower of French chivalry in the fourteenth century, could not read a word. 
Castiglione, in his Cortegiano, has given us so pleasing a picture of the 
veereations of the little court of Urbino, one of the many into which Italy was 
distributed at the close of the fifteenth centnry, as to suggest an exalted 

* Machiavelli, Istor, Mior., L. vi. 
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notion of its taste and enltivated habits: and Guieciardini has described, with 
all the eloynence of regret, the flonrishing condition of his country at the 
same period, ere the storm had deseended on her beautiful valleys. In ail 
this we see the characteristics of a highly-polished state of society, but none 
‘of the hardy virtues of chivalry. 

It was precisely in such a state of society, light, lively, and licentious, pos- 
sessed of a high relish for the beauties of imagination, but without moral 
dignity or even a just moral sense, that the Muse of romance first appeared 
in Italy; and it was not to be expected that she would retain there her 
majestic Castilian port, or the frank, cordial bearing which endeared her tw 
our Norman ancestors. In fact, tho Italian fancy seems to have caught rather 
the gay, gossiping temper of the fabliaus, The most familiar and grotesque 
adventures are mixed in with the most serious, and even these last are related 
in a fine tone of ironical ' proae Magnificent inventions are recommended 
hy agreeable illusions of style; but they not nnfrequently furnish a flimsy 
drapery for impurity of sentiment. The high devotion and general moral 
aspect of our English Faerie Queene are not characteristic, with a few eminent 
exceptions, of Italian tales of chivalry, in which we too often find the best 
interests of our nature exposed to all the license of frivolous banter. Pniei, 
who has furnished an apology for the infamous Pucelle," and Fortignerra, 
with their school of imitators, may afford abundant examples to the curious 
in these matters. 

The first successful models of the romantic epie were exhibited at the table 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, that remarkable man, who, as Machiavelli says of him, 
“seemed to unite in his person two distinct natares,—who could pass from 
the severe duties of the council-chamber to mingle in the dances of the people, 
nnd from the abstractions of lis favourite philosophy to the broad merriment 
of a convivial table. Amid all the elegance ot the Medici, however—of 
Lorenzo and Leo X,,—there seems to have been a lurking appetite for vulgar 

leasure, at Ieast if we may judge from the coarse, satirical repartee which 
Nranco and his friend Pulet poured ont upon ave another for the entertain- 
inent of their patron, and the still more bald butfoonery which enlightened the 
palace of his pontifical son. : 7 

The Stanze of Politian, however, exhibit no trace of this obliquity of taste. 
This fragment of an epic, almost too brief for eviticism, like a prelude to some 
beautiful air, seems to have opened the way to those delightful creations of 
the Muse which so rapidly followed, and to have contained within itself their 
various elements of beauty,—the invention of Boiardo, the picturesqne narra- 
tive of Ariosto, and Tasso’s flush of calour. Every stanza is music to the ear, 
and affords a distinet picture to the eye. Unfortunately, Politian was soon 
seduced by the fashion of the age from the enlture of his native tongue. 
Probably no Italian poet of equal Usbaaneg was ever sacrificed to the manes of 
antiquity. Tlis voluniinous Latin Jalours are now forgotten, and this frazment 
of an epie affords almost the only point frou: which he is still contemplated by 
posterity. . ‘“ 

Pulei's Morgante is the first thorough-bred romance of chivalry which the 
Italians have veeeived as fext of the tongue. It is fashioned much more 
literally than any of its successors on ‘Turpin’s Chronicle, that gross medley of 
fact and fable, too barren for romance, too false for history ; the dunghill 
from which have shot np, nevertheless, the bright flowers of French and 


Fi "spre to it, Chapelain’s Boileau. It waa the hard fate of the Heroine 
Rad Agni Sparen subject, La ueelle of Orleans to he canonized iu a dali eple and 
dOrleans, lives now only im Ure ratire of damned in a witty one, 
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Italian fiction, In like manner as in this, religion, not love, is the principle 
of Pulei’s action, The theological talk of his devils may remind one of the 
prosy conference of Roland and Ferracute ; and, strange to say, he is the only 
que of the eminent Italian poets who has adopted from the chronicle the cele. 
Iyated rout at Roncesvalles. In his concluding cantos, which those who have 
censured him as a purely satirical or burlesque pa can have hardly reached, 
Pulei, throwing off the vulgar trammels which seem to have oppressed his 
genins, rises into the noblest conceptions of poctry, and describes the tragical 
catastrophe with all the eloquence of pathos and moral grandeur, Had he 
written often thus, the Morgante would now be resorted to by native purists, 
not merely ag the well of Tuscan undefiled, but as the gennine fount of epic 
inspiration. 

Prom the rauk and military profession of Boiardo, it might be expected that 
his poem, the Orlando Innamorato, would — more of the lofty tone of 
chivalry than is usual with his countrymen ; but, with some exceptions the 
portrait of Ruggiero, for example, it will be difficult to discern this, Te, how- 
ever, excels them all in a certain force of characterizing, and in an inex- 
haustible fertility of invention. His dramztis persone, continued by Ariosto, 
might afford an excellent subject for a parallel, which we have not room to 
discuss. In general, he may be said to sculpture where Ariosto paints, His 
heroes assume a fiercer and more indomitable aspect, and his Amazonian 
females a more glaring and Jess fastidious coquetry. But it is in the regions 
of pure fancy that his muse delights to sport, where, instead of the cold con- 
ceptions of a Northern brain, which makes up the machinery of Pulei, we are 
introduced to the delicate fairies of the East, to gardens blooming in the 
midst of the desert, to palaces of crystal, winged steeds, enchanted armour, 
and all the gay fabric of Oriental mythology. It has been the singular fate o! 
Boiardo to ; eat had his story continued and excelled by one poet, and his 
style reformed by another, until his own original work, and even his name, 
have passed into comparative oblivion. Berni’s rifweinento is perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of the triumph of style on record. Every stanza 
reflects the sense of the original ; yet such is the fascination of his diction, 
compared with the provincial barbarism of his predecessor, as to remind one 
of those mutations in romance where some old and withered hag is suddenly 
transformed into a blooming fairy, Lt may be doubted whether this could have 
sueceeded so completely in a language where the beauties of style are less 
appreciated. Dryden has made a similar attempt in the Canterbury Tales ; 
but who does not prefer the racy, romantic sweetness of Chaucer ¢ 

The Orlando Furioso, from iis superior literary execution, as well as from 
its union of all the peculiarities of Italian tales of chivalry, may be taken as 
the representative of the whole species. Some of the national critics have 
condemned, and some have endeavoured to justify, these peculiarities of the 
romantic epopee,—its complicated narrative and provoking interruptions, 
its transitions from the gravest to the most familiar topics, its lawless extrava- 
gance of fiction, and other deviations from the statutes of antiquity,—bnt very 
few have attempted to explain them on just and philosophical principles, The 
romantic eccentricities of the Talian poets are not to be imputed either to in- 
attention or jgnorance. Most of them were accomplished scholars, and went 
to their work with all the forecast of consummate artists. Boiardo was so 
well versed in the ancient tongues as to have made accurate translations of 
Herodotus and Apuleius.  Ariosto was such an elegant Latinist that even the 
classic Bembo did not disdain to learn from him the mysteries of Horace. He 
consulted his friends over and over again on the disposition of his fable, 
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assigning to them the most sufficient reasons for its complicated texture. In 
like manner, Tasso shows, in his Poetical Discourses, how deeply he had re- 
volved the principles of his art, and his Letters prove his dexterity in the 
application of these principles to his own compositions, These illustrious 
ininds understood well the ditierence between copying the ancients and copy- 
ing nature. They knew that to write by the rules of the former is not to 
write like them ; that the genius of our institutions requires new and peculiar 
forms of expression ; that nothing is more fantastic than a modern antique ; 
vie they wisely left the attempt and the failure to such spiritless pedants as 
issino. 

The difference subsisting between the ancients and moderns, in the consti- 
tution of society, amply justifies the different principles on which they have 
praeeiet in their works of imagination. Religion, love, honour, what dif- 
erent ideas are conveyed by these terms in these different periods of history! '” 
The love of country was the pervading fecling which, in the ancient Greek or 
Roman, seems to have absorbed every other, and to have obliterated, as it 
were, the moral idiosyncrasy of the incividnal, while with the moderns it is the 
individual who stands forward in principalvelief, His loves, his private feuds 
and personal adventures, form the ohject almost of exclusive attention. 
Hence, in the classical fable strict mnity of action and concentration of inte- 
rests are demanded, while in the romantic the object is best attained by 
variety of action and diversity of interest, and the threads of personal adyen- 
ture separately conducted, and perpetually intersecting each other, make np 
the complicate texture of the fable. Tlence it becomes so exceedingly diti- 
cult to discern who is the real hero, aud what the main action, in such poems 
as the Innamorato and Furioso. Tence, too, the episode, the accident, if we 
may so say, of the classical epic, beeomes the essence of the romantic, On 
this explication, ‘l'asso’s delighttul exenrsions, his adventures of Sophronia 
and Erininia, so often condemned as excrescences, may be admired as perfectly 
sg ree beauties, 

ee eens of Homer were intended as historical compositions, They were 
revered and quoted as such by the most circumspect of the national writers, as 
Thucydides and Strabo, for example. The romantic poets, on the other hand, 
seem to have intended nothing beyond a mere defassenent of the imagination, 
The oll Norman epics, it is true, exhibit a wonderful coincilence in their 
delineations of manners with the contemporary chronicles, But this is not the 
spirit of Italian romance, which has rary had any higher ostensible aim than 
that of pure amusement, 

" Sevitta cosi come fa peuta getta, 
Per faggir Vozio, e non per cercar gloria,” 

and which was right, therefore, in seeking its materials in the willest extraya- 
gances of fiction, the wutgnanime menzogre of chivalry, and the brilliant 
chimeras of the Hast. 


The immortal epies of Ariosto and Tasso are too generally known to require 
froin us any particular analysis, Some light, however, may he reflected on 


these poets from a contrast of their peculiarities, 
wrote was one of high religious fermentation. 
er recently been 


overawed Europe, 


 Ifow feeble, as an operative principle 
must religion have been among a people who 
openly avowed it to be the creation of their 
own poets! ‘Homer and Hesiod," says He- 
rodotus, ‘created the theogony of the Greeks, 


The period in which Tasso 
The Turks, who had so long 


iscomfited in the memorable sea-fight of 


assigning to the gods their yarions titles, cha- 
racters, aud forms.” (Hevod., ii. eS) fe 
ligion, it is well kuown, was a principal basis 
of modern chivalry, 
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Lepanta, an] the kindling enthusiasm of the nations sccmed to threaten for 
a moment to revive the follies of the Crusades. ‘Tasso’s character was of a 
kind to be peculiarly sensible to these intluences. THis soul was penetrated 
with religious fervour, to which, as Serassi has shown, more than to any cause 
of mysterinns passion, are to be imputed his occasional mental aberrations. 
He was distinguished, moreover, by his chivalrous personal valour, pot to the 
test in more than oue hazardous encounter: and he was reckoned the most 
expert swordsman of his time. Tasso's peculiarities of character were singn- 
larly suited to his subject. Te has avaiied himself of this to the full in 
exhibiting the resourees and triumphs of Ubristian chivalry. The intellectual 
rather than the physical attributes of bis supernatural agents, his solemn 
jweditations on the fragility of earthly glory, and the noble ardour with which 
he leads us to aspire after an imperishable crown, give to his epic a moral 
eyandeur which no preceding peet had ever reached, It has been objected to 
him, however, that ie preferred the intervention of subordinate agents to that 
of the Deity ; but the God of the Christians cannot be introduced like those 
of pagan uiythology. They espoused the opposite sides of the contest ; bat 
wherever He appears the balance is no louger suspended, and the peetical 
interest is conseyiently destroyed. 
“Vietrix causa Dis placuit, sed vicea Catoni.” 


This might be snblime with the ancients, but wonld be blasphemons and 
absurd with the moderns; and Tasso judged wisely in availing himself of 
inferior and intermediate ministers. 
Ariosto’s various subject— 
Le donne, i cavalier’, Marme, gli amori"— 


was equally well suited with Tasso’s to his own various and flexible genius. It 
‘lid nos, indeed, admit of the sume moral elevation, in which he was himself 
perhaps deficient, but it embraced within its range every variety of human 
yassion and portraiture. Tassa was of a solitary, as Ariasto was of a social 
temper. He had no acquaintance with alfairs, aud Gravina accuses him of 
drawing his knowledge from books instead of men. He turned his thoughts 
inward, and matured them ly deep and serious meditation, He had none of 
the volatile talents of his rival, who seems to have parted with his brilliant 
fancies as readily as the tree gives up its leaves in autumn. Ariosto was 
aman of the world, and in his philosophy may be styled an Epienrean, His 
satires show a familiarity with the practical coucems of life, and a deep insight 
intu the characters of men. His conceptions, however, were of the earth ; and 
his pure style, which may he compared with Aleina’s trausparent clrapery, too 
often reveals to us the grossest impurity of thought. 

The muse of Tasso was of a heavenly nature, and nonrished herself with 
celestial visions ated ideal forms of beanty, He was a disciple of Plato, and 
hence the source of his general elevation of thought, and, tou often, of his 
mystical abstraction. The healthful bloom of his language imparts an inex- 
pressible charm to the purity of his sentiments, and it is truly astonishing that 
s0 chaste and dignified a composition should have been produced in an age 
and court so corrupt. 

Both of these great artists elaborated their style with the utmost care, but 
with totally different results. This frequently gave to Tasso’s verse the finish 
of « lyrica), or, rather, of a musical composition ; for many of his stanzas have 
less resemblance to the maguificent rhythm of Petrarch than to the melodious 
monotony of Metastasio, This must be considered a violation of the trne epic 
style. It is singular that Tasso himself, in one of his poetics) criticisius, 
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should have objected this very defect to his rival! The elaboration of 

Ariosto, on the other hand, resulted in that exquisite negligence, or, rather, 

artlessness of expression, so easy in appearance, but so diffenlt in reality to 

be imitated : : 
Facil’ versi che costan tanta pena.” 


‘The Jerusalem Delivered is placed, by the nice discrimination of the Italian 
critics, at the head of their heroic epics. In its essence, however, it is strictly 
romantic, though in its form it is accommodated to the general proportions of 
the antique. In Aviosto’s complicated fable it is dificult to discern vither a 
leading hevo or a predominant action. Sismondi applauds Gingnene for having 
discovered this hero in Ruggiero, But both those writers might have found 
this discovery, where it was revealed more than two centuries ago, in Tasso’s 
own Discourses." We doubt, however, its accuracy, and cannot but think 
that the prominent part assigned to Orlando, from whom the poem derives its 
name, manifests a different intention in the author. 

The stately and imposing beauties af Tasso’s epic have rendered it generally 
the most acceptable to foreigners, while the volatile graces of Arinsto have 
ade him most popular with his own nation. Both poets have had the rare 
felicity not only of obtaining the appluuse of the learned, bnt of cireulating 
among the lumblest classes of their countrymen. Fragments of the Furinso 
are still reeited by the dzcuren? of Naples, as those of the Jernsalem once 
were by the voudoliers of Venice, where this beautiful epic, broken up ints 
ballads, might he heard for miles along the canals on a tranquil sumper 
evening. Tad Boiletu, who so bitterly sneers at the elfayucnet of Tasso, 
“heard these musical contests,” says Voltaire, “he would have bad nothing to 
say.” It is worthy of remark that these two celehvatedl poets, tagether with 
the Aminta, the Pastor Mido, and the Secchia Rapita. were all produced within 
the brief compass of i century, in the petty principality of the house of Este, 
which thus seemed to indemnify itself for its scanty territory hy its ampte 
“ai peers in the intellectnal world. 

Nhe inass of epical intitations in [taly, both of Ariosto and Tasso, especially 
the former, is peer overwhelming. Nor is it easy to nnderstatndl the 
patience with which the Italians lave yesivned themselves to these jutermi- 
nable poems of seventy, eighty, or even ninety thousand verses each. Many of 
them, it must be admitted, ave the work of men of veal genius, and, in a 
literature Jess fruitful in epie excellence, would have given a wide celebrity to 
their authors ; and the amonnt of others of less note, in a department so rarely 
attempted in other countries, shows in the nation at large a wonderful feeun- 
dity of faney. 

The Italians, desirous of combining as many attractions as possible, and 
extremely sensible to harmony, have not, as has been the case in France and 
England; divested their romances of the music of verse, They have rarely 
adopted a national subject for their story, but have eondescended to borrow 
those of the old Norman minstrels: and, in conformity with the characteristic 
temperament of the nation, they have almost always preferred the mercurial 
temper of the court of Charlemagne to the more sober complexion of the Round 
Table. 

With a few exceptions, the romantic poets, since the time of Ariosto, appear 


to have gained as little in elevation of sentiment as in national feeling, The 
" Piscorsi Pectici, iii. countrymen, in admitting the saperiority of 
' Loid, ii this latter class of vommances over those of 


© The French antiquary ‘Tressan foruishes (hayleuagee, 
au exception to the genera! criticism of bis 
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nice classification of their critics seems to relate only to their varieties of comie 
character, and, as we descend toa later period, the fine, equivocal raillery of 
the older romances degenerates into a broad and undisguised burlesque. In 
the latter class, the Ricciardetto of Fortiguerra is a jest rather than a satire 
upon tales of chivalry. The singular union which this work exhibits of 
eleganee of style and homeliness of subject may have furnished, especially in 
its introduction, the model of that species of poetry which Lord Byron has 
familiarized us with in Don Juan, where the contrast of sentiment and satire, 
of vivid passion and chill misanthropy, of images of beanty and splenetic 
gareasm, may remind one of the whimsical combinations in Alpine scenery, 
where the strawberry blooms on the verge of a snow-wreath, 

The [talians elaini to have given the first models of mock-heroie poetry in 
modern times. The Secchia Rapita of Tassoni has the merit of a graceful 
yersification, exhibiting many. exquisite pictures of voluptuous repose, and 
some passages of an imposing grandeur. But these accord ill with the vulgar 
merriment and general burlesyue tone of the piece, which, on the whole, 
presents a strange medley of beauties and blemishes mixed up promisenously 
together. Twelve cantos of hard fighting aad cutting of throats are far too 
serious for a joke. ‘The bloodless battle of the books in the Lutrin, or those 
of the pot-valiant heroes of Knickerbocker, are in much better kee ae The 
Italians have uo poetry of a mezzo caraéfere like our Rape of the Lock,” 
where a fine atmosphere of irony pervades the piece and gives life to ever’ 
character in it. They appear to delight in that kind of travesty which 
reduces great things into little, but which is of a much less spiritual nature 
than that which exalts little things into great. Parini’s exquisite Giorno, if 
the satire had not rather too sharp an edge, might furnish an exception to 
both these remarks. 

But it is time that we should return to the Verel?e, those delightiul * tales 
of pleasantry of love,” which form one of the most copious departments of the 
national litérature. And here we may remark two peculiarities : first, that 
similar tales in France and England fell entirely into neglect after the fifteenth 
century, while in Italy they have been eultivated with the most unwearied 
assiduity from their earliest appearance to the present hour; secondly, that 
in hoth the former countries the fudZiawe were almost universally exhibited 
in a poetical dress, while in Italy, contrary to the popular taste on all other 
occasions, they have been as uniformly exhibited in prose. These peculiarities 
are undoubtedly to be imputed to the intinence of, Boccaccio, whose transcen- 
dent genius gave a permanent popularity to this kind of composition, and 
finally determined the forms of elegant prose with his nation. 

The appearance of the Decameron is, in some points of view, as remarkable 
4 phenomenon as that of the Divine Comedy. It furnishes the only example 
ou record of the almost simultaneous development of prose and poetry in the 
literature of «a nation. ‘The earliest prose of any pretended literary value in 
the Greek tongue, the most precocious of any of antiquity, must be placed 
near four centuries after the poems of Tlomer. To descend to modern times, 
the Spaniards have a little work, “ El Conde Lucanor,” nearly contemporary 
with the Decameron, written on somewhat of a sitnilar plan, but far more 
didactic in its purport. Its style, though marked hy a certain freshness and 
naivete, the healthy beauties of an infant dialect, has nothing of a classical 
finish ; to which, indeed, Castilian prose, notwithstanding its fine old chronicles 
and romances, can make no pretension before the close of the fifteenth century. 
In France a still later peice must be assigned for this perfection. Dante, it 

+ Plenottl, Storia della Toscana, tom, x. p. 1:12, 
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is true, speaks of the peculiar suitableness of the French language in his day 
for prose narration, on account of its flexibility and freedom;! but Dante 
had few and very inadequate standards of comparison, and experience has 
shown how many ages of purification it was to undergo before if could become 
the vehicle of elegant composition. Paseal’s Provincial Letters furnish, in the 
opinion of the national critics, the earliest specimen of good prose. Jt would 
be more difficult to agree upon the author or the period that arrested the 
fleeting forms of expression in our own language; but we certainly could 
not venture upon an earlier date than the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century. 

The etyle of the Decameron exhibits the full maturity of an Augustan age. 
The finish of its periods, its long, Latinized involutions, hunt especially its 
redundancy and Asiatic Inxury of expression, vices imputed to Cicero by his 
own contemporaries, as Quintilian informs us, reveal to us the model on which 
Boceaccio diligently formed himself. In the move elevated parts of his subject 
he reaches to an eloquence not unworthy of the Roman orator himself. The 
introductions to his novels, chietly descriptive, are adorned with all the music 
and the colouring of poetry ; much too poetic, indeed, for the prose of any 
other tongue. It cannot be doubted that this brilliant piece of mechanisn 
has had an immense infinence on the Italians, both in seducing them inte a 
too exclusive attention to mere beauties of style, and in leading them to solicit 
such heauties in graver and less appropriate subjects than those of pure 
invention. 

In the celebrated description of the Plague, however, Boceaccio has shown 
a muscular energy of diction quite worthy of the pen of ‘Thucydides. Yet 
there is no satisfactory evidence that he had read. the similar performance of 
the Greek historian, and the conjecture of Baldelli to that effect is founded 
only on a resemblance of some detached passages, Which might well oceur in 
treating of a similar disease.’ In the delineation of its fearful moral conse- 

uenees, Boccaccio has undoubtedly surpassed his predecessor. It is singular 
that of the three celebrated narratives of this distemper, that by the English- 
man De Foe is by far the most circumstantial in its details, and yet that he 
was the only one of the three historians who was not an eye-witness to 
what he relates.’ The Plague of London happened in the year succeeding 

is birth. . 
we Italian novelists have followed so closely in the track of Boccaccio that 
we may discuss their general attributes without particular reference to hin, 
their beauties and their blemishes varying only in degree. They ransacked 
every quarter for their inventions,--Kastern legends, Norman fablicne, 
domestic history, tradition, and vulgar contemporary anecdote. 17 hey even 
helped themselves, plenis manibus, to one another's fancies, particularly fileh. 
ing from the Decameron, which has for this reason been pleasantly compared 
to a pawnbroker’s shop. But no exceptions seem to be taken at such la- 
giarisin, and, as long as. the story coulil be disguised ina different dress, they 
cared little for the credit of the invention. ‘These fictions are oftentimes of 
the most grotesie and improbable character, exhibiting no great skill in Ln 
liaison of events, which are strung together with the rude ne ° - 
primitive ¢rowsenr, while most promising begumnings are frequently roug! - 
up by flat and impotent conclusions. Many of the vovelle are mac . up 0 
mere personal anecdote, proverhialisms, and Florentine table-talk, the in- 


yi i, cap. x. sage in Boceacelo, cited by Randell, that he 
be ee wads ar Ah . Snes. witnessed the plagne in some other elty of 
" It seem’ probable, however, from a pas- Italy than Florence, 
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eyedients of an encyclopedia of wit, In all this, however, we often find less 
Wit than merriment, which shows itself in the most puerile practical jokes, 
played off upon idiots, unfortunate pedants, and other imbeciles, with as little 
taste as feeling. i ‘ 

The novefle wear the usual light and cheerful aspect of Italian literature, 
They seldom aim at a serious or didactic purpose. Their tragical scenes, 
though very tragical, ave seldom affecting. We recollect in them no example 
of the passion of love treated with the depth and tenderness of feeling so 
freuent in the English dramatists and novelists, They can make little pre- 
tension, indeed, to accurate delineation of character of any sort. Even Boc- 
eaccio, Who has acquired, in our opinion, a somewhat undeserved celebrity in 
this way, paints professions rather than individuals, The brevity of the 
Italian tale, which usually affords space only for the exhibition of a cata- 
strophe, is an important obstacle to a gradual development of character. 

A remarkable trait in these novelfe is the extreme boldness with which the 
reputations of the clergy are handled. ‘Their yenality, lechery, hypocrisy, and 
abominable impositions ave all exposed with a reckless independence. The 
heal of the Clhuvel: himself is not spared. It is not easy to account for this 
anthorized latitude in a country where so jealous a surveillanee has heen main- 
tained over the freedom of the press in relation to other topies. Warton 
attempts to explain it, as far as regards the Decameron, by supposing that the 
ecclesiastics of that age had become tainted with the dissoluteness so prevalent 
after the Plagne of 1348; and Madame de Stiel suggests that the govern- 
ment winked at this license as the jesting of children, who are content to et 
their masters so they may langh at them, But neither of these solutions will 
suflice ; for the license of Boccaccio has been assumed more or less by nearly 
every succeeding novelist, and the jests of this merry tribe have been converted 
into the most stinging satire on the clergy, in the hands of the gravest and 
most powerful writers of the nation, from Dante to Monti. 

It may be truly objected to the Italian novelists that they have been as 
little solicitous about purity of sentiment as they have been too much so about 
purity of style. The reproach of indecency lies heavily upon most of their 
writings, from the Decameron to the infamous tales of Casti, which, reeking 
with the corruption of a brothel, bave passed into several surreptitious editions 
during the preseut century. This indecency is not always a mere exerescence, 
jut deeply ingrained in the body of the piece. It is not conveyed in innuende, 
or softened uncer the varnish of sentiment, but is exhibited in all the naked- 
ness of detail which a debauched imagination can divine. Petrarch’s encomi- 
astic letter to his friend Boccaccio, written at the close of his own life, in which 
he affects to exeuse the licentionsness of the Decameron from the youth of the 
author," although he was turned of forty when he composed it, has been con- 
strned into an ample apology for their own transgressions by the subsequent 
school of novelists, 

Tt is trne that some of the popes, of a more fastidious conscience, have taken © 
exceptions at the license of the Decameron, and have placed it on the Index ; 
Int an expnrgated edition, whose only alteration consisted in the substitution 
of lay names for those of the clergy, set all things right again, 

Such adventures as the seduction of a friend’s wife, or the deceptions 
practised upon a contiding husband, are represented as excellent pieces of wit 
in these fictions,—in some of the best of them, even; and often when their 
wuthors would be moral they betray, in their confused pereeptions of right 
wt wrong, the most deplorable destitution of a moral sense. Grazzini (i 


‘+ Petrarea Opera, ed. Basil. p. 540. 
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Laser}, one of the most popular of the tribe of the sixteenth century, after 
invoking, in the most soleui Tanner, ihe countenance of the Deity upon his 
labours, and beseeching Tim to inspire his mind “ with such shone only as 
may redound to his praise an glory,” enters immediately, in the next page, 
upon one of the most barefaced specimens of “bold bawdry,” to wake use of 
the plain language of Roger Ascham, that is to be found in the whole work. 
I¢ is not easy to estimate the demoralizing influence of writings many of which, 
being possessed of the beauties of literary finish, are clevated into the rank of 
classies and thus find their way into the most reserved and fastidious libraries. 

The literary exeention of these tales is, however, by no means equal. In 
some it is even neglected, and in all falls below that of their great original. 
Still, in the larger part the graces of style are sedulonsly cultivated, and in 
many constitute the principal merit, Some of their anthoys, especially the 
more ancient, as Sacehetti and Ber Giovanni, derive great repute from their 
picturesyne proverbialisms (vibodols], the racy slang of the Wlorentine mob.— 
pearls of little price with foreigners, but of great estimation with their own 
countrymen, On these qualities, however, as on all those of mere external 
form, a stranger should pronounce with great ditidence ; lut the intellectual 
and moral character of a composition, especially the last, are opeu to universal 
criticism. The principles of taste may differ in different nations; but, low- 
ever after: obscured by education or habit, there can be only one true standard 
of morality. 

We may concede, then, to inany of the woeeffe the merits of a delicate work 
of art, gracefulness, nay, eloquence of style, agreeable facility of narrative, 
pleasantry that sometimes rises into wit, occasional developuents of character, 
an an inexhaustible novelty of situation. But we cannot help regretting 
that, while so many of the finest wits of the nation have amuse themselves 
with these compositions, they should not have exhibited virtue ina more noble 
and imposing attitude, or studied w wore scientitic delineation of passion, or a 
more direct moral aim or practical purpose. Tow rarely do we Jind, unless it 
be in some few of the last century, the didactic or even satirical tone of the 
Knglish essayists, who seldom assume the Qricntal garb, so frequent in [talian 
tales, for any other purpose than that of better conveying a pradential lesson 
Goldsmith and Hawkesworth may furnish us with pertinent examples of this. 
How rarely do we reeagnize in these novelfe the living portraiture of Chaucer, 
ox the philosophical point which sharpens the pleasautry of La Fontaine ; both 
competitors in the same walk. Without any higher object than that of 

resent alntisement, these produetions, like many others of their clegant 
iterature, seem to be thrown off in the mere gayety of the heart. ‘ 

Chaneer, in his pecniiarities, represents as faithfully those of the English 
nation as his rival and contemporary Boccaccio represeuts the Italian. Ina 
searching anatomy of the laman heart he as far excels the Jatter as in rhe- 
torieal beauty he is surpassed by him, The prologue to his Canterbury Tales 
alone contains a gallery of portraits such as is uot to he found in the whole 
compass of the Decameron ; his friar, for example, 

“That sumewhat lisped from his wantonnesse 
To make his Englisbe sweete upon his touge;” 
his worthy parson, “lad to teche and glad to lerne ;” his man of law, who, 
“Though so besy a roau as he ther was, 
Yet seemed besier than be was; 
ad his inimitable wag of a host, breaking his jests, like Falstaff, indis- 
criminately npon every one he meets, Chaucer was a shrewd observer of the 
» 
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realities of life. Ile did not indulge in day-dreams of visionary pertection. 
His little fragment of Sir Thopaz isa fine quiz mpon the dxeredibilia of chivalry, 
In his conchision of the story of the patient Griselde, instead of adopting the 
somewhat fade eulogiums of Boccaccio, he good-naturedly jests at the ultra 
perfection of the heroine. Like Shakspeare and Seott, his successors anil 
superiors in the school of character, he seems to have had too vivid @ percep- 
tion of the vanities of human life to allow him for a moment to give in to those 
extravagances of perfection which have sprung from the brain of so many 
fond enthusiasts. ; é é 

Chaucer's genius was every way equal to that of Boccaccio, yet the direct 
influence of the one can geareely be discerned heyond his own age, while that 
of the other has reached to the present generation. A principal cause of this 
is the difference of their style; that of the former exhibiting only the rude 
eraces af & primitive dialect, while Boccaccio's may be said to have reached 
the full prime of a cultivated period. Another cause is discernible in the new 
and more suitable forms which came to be adopted for that delineation of 
character which constitutes the essence of Chaucer’s fictions, viz., those of the 
drama and the extemled novel, in both of which Italian literature has, until 
very recently, been singularly deficient. Boccaccio made two elaborate essays 
in novel-writing, but his genins seems to have been ill adapted to it, and in 
his strange and prolix narrative, which brings upon the stage again the 
obsolete deities of antiquity, even the natural graces of his style desert him. 
The attempt has scarcely been repeated wntil ovr day, when the impulse com- 
municated by the English, in romance and historical novel-writing, to other 
nations on the Continent, scems to have extended itself to Italy; and the 
extraordinary fayour which has heen shown there to the first essays in this 
way may perhaps lead eventually to more brilliant snecesses. 

The Spaniards, under no better circumstances than the Italians, made, 
previously to the lastamentioned period, a nearer approach to the genuine 
novel. Cervantes has furnished, amid his caricatures of chivalry, many 
passages of exquisite pathos and pleasantry, and a rich variety of national 
portraiture. The same, though in a less degree, may be affirmed of his shorter 
tales, Vovetas exemplures, which, however inferior to those of the Decameron 
in rhetorical elegance, certainly surpass them in their practical application. 
But the peculiar property of the Spaniards is their picavesee novel, a mere 
chronicle of the adventures and mischievous pranks of young pickpockets and 
cheval iers Mindustrie, invented, whimsically enough, by a Castilian grandee, 
one of the proudest of his caste, and which, notwithstanding the glaring con- 
trast it affords to the habitual gravity of the nation, has, perhaps from this 
very circumstance, been a great favourite with it ever since. 

The French have made other advances in novel-writing. They have pro- 
duced many specimens of wit and of showy sentiment, but they seldom afford 
any wide range of observation or searching views of character. The con- 
ventional breeding that universally prevails in France has levelled all inequali- 
ties of rank, and obliterated, as it were, the moral physiognomy of the different 
classes, Which, however salutary in other respects, is exceedingly unpropitious 
ta ihe purpnses of the novelist, Moliére, the most popular character-monger 
of the French, has penetrated the superficies of the most artificial state of 
soriety, His spirited sketches of fashionable folly, though very fine, very 
Parisian, are not always founded on the universal principles of human nature, 
and, when founded on these, they ave sure to he carried more or less into 
caricature, The French have little of the English talent for humour. They 
have bufloonery, a lively wit, and a nairete beyond the reach of art,-Rabelais, 
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Voltaire, La Yontaine,-everything but humour. Tow spivitless and aftected 
are the caricatures so frequently stuck up at their shop-windows, and which 
may be considered as the popular expression in this way, compared with iluse 
of the English! It is impossible to conceive of a French Goldsmith or 
Fielding, a Hogarth oy a Wilkie. They have, indeed, produced a Le Saye, but 
he seems to lave coufessed the deficiency of his own nation by deriving his 
models exclusively from a foreign one. 

On the other hand, the freedom of the political aud social institutions, both 
in this country and in England, which has encouraged the nudisguised expan- 
sion of intellect and of peculiarities of temper, had made them the proper 
theatre for the student of his species. Hence man has been here delineated 
with an accuracy quite unrivalled in any aucient or modern nation, and, as the 
Greeks have surpassed every later people in statuary, from their familiarity 
with the visible naked forms of manly beauty, so the English may be said, 
from an analogous cause, to have excelled all others in moral portraiture, To 
this point their most eminent artists have directed their principal attention, 
We have already noticed it in Chaucer. It formed the essence of the drama 
in Elizabeth’s time, as it does that of the modern novel. Shakspeare and 
Scott, in their respective departments, have nndoubtedly carried this art to 
the highest perfection of which it is capa, sacrificing to it every minor con- 
sideration of probability, incident, and gradation of plot, which they seem to 
have valued only so far as they might be mate subservient to the main pur- 
pose of a clearer exposition of character, . 

But it is time to return from the digression into which we have beeu led by 
a desire of illustrating certain peculiarities of Italian literature, which can in 
no way be done so well as by comparing them with those of corresponding 
departments in other languages. Such a comparison abandattly shows how 
much deeper and more philosophical have been the views proposed by prose 
fiction in England than in Ttaly. . a 

We have reserved the Draina for the last, as, muti very recent period, it 
has been less prolific in eminent models than either of the great divisions of 
Ttalian letters. Yet it has been the one most assiduously cultivated from a 
yery early period, and this, too, by the ripest scholars and most ap roved 
wits, The career was opened by such minds as Ariosto and Machiavelli, ata 
time when the theatres in other parts of Europe had given hirth only to the 
unseemly abortions of mysteries and movalities. Bouterwek has been led 
into a strange error in imputing the low condition of the Italian drama to oe 
small number of men of even moderate abilities who have cultivated it. Fae 

lance at the long muster-roll of eminent persons employed upon it, from 
{fachiavell to Monti, will prove the contrary,” The unprecedented favour 
bestowed on the most successful of the dramatic writers nay serve, 4 show, : 
Jeast, the aspirations of the people. The Merope of Mattei, chat ag ae 
deemed the first dawn of improvement in the tragic art, passed ; rite 1 sixty 
editions. Notwithstanding all this, the Italians, in comedy, anc stil qnose fe 
tragedy, until the Jate apparition of Alfieri, remained far below several of the 
wae eee Nae ar eh repeated failures has been often referred to the 
PE or ir s¥s hich required a blind conformity with the 
inbereo’, views oF thelt & er, H th : prous load of antiquity, the free 
supposed rules of Aristotle. Under the cumbrous tigquity 
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dom and grace of natural movemeut were long impeded. Their first attempts 
were transiatious, or literal imitations, of the Latin theatre. Some of these, 
though objectionable in form, contain the true spirit of comedy. Those of 
Ariosto aud Machiavelli in particular, with eveu greater licentiousness of 
detail and a wore immoral conclusion than belong either to Plautus or 
‘Terence, fully equal, perhaps surpass them, in their spirited and whimsical 
draughts of character. Ariosto is never more a satirist than in his comedies ; 
and Machiavelli, in his Mandragola, bas exposed the hypocrisies of religion 
with a less glaring caricature than Molitre has shown ia his Tartuife. The 
spirit of these great masters did not descend to their immediate successors, 
Goldoni, however, the Mohere of Italy, in his numerous comedies or farces, 
has succeeded in giving a lively, graphic portraiture of local manuers, 
with intimite variety and comic power. but uo great depth of interest. He 
has seldom risen to refined and compreheusive views of society, and his pieces 
we may trust, are not to be received as faithfully retiecting the nationa 
character, which they would make singularly deficient both in virtue and the 
principle of honour. The writers who have followed in the footsteps of Galdoni 
exhibit, for the most part, similar defects, with far inferior comic talent. Their 
productions, on the whole, however, may be thought to maintain an advan- 
tageous comparison with those of any other people in Europe diving the same 
period, although some of them, to judge from the encomiastic tone of their 
critics, appear to have obtained a wider celebrity with their contetuporaries than 
will be probably conceded to theim by posterity. The comedies of art which 
foldoni superseded, and which were, perhaps, more indicative of the national 
taste than any other dramatic performauces, can hardly come within the scope 
of literary eriticism. 

The Italian writers would seem not even to have agreed upon a suitable 
measure for comedy, some using the common versi setoléz, some the sdrucetoli, 
others, again, the merteffian’, and many wore preferring prose.*! Another 
impediment to their success is the great variety of dialects in Italy, as nume- 
yous as her petiy states, which prevents the recognition of any one mniform 
style of familiar conversation for comedy. The greater part of the pieces of 
Gedoni are written, more or less, in the local idiom of one of the extremities 
of Italy,—an inconvenience which cannot exist and which can hardly he 
wppreciated in a country where one acknowledged capital has settled the 
mediuin of polite intercoturse. 

The progress of the nation in the tragic art, until a late period, has been 
yet more doubtful, Some notion may be formed of its low state in the last 
century from the circumstance that when the players were in want of a 
serions piece they could find none so generally acceptable as an opera of 

. Metastasio, stripped of its musical accompaniments, The appearance of 
Alfieri at this late season, of a genius so austere, in the midst of the volup- 
tuous, Sybavite elfeminacy of the period, is a remarkable phenomenon. It was 
as if the severe Doric proportions of a Pestum temple had been suddenly 
raised np amid the airy forms of Palladian architecture. The reserved and 
impenetrable character of this man has been perfectly laid open to us in his 
own antobiography. It was made up of incougruity and paradox, ‘To indo- 
titable passions he joined the most frigid extertor, With the fiercest aristo- 
rate nat he yet quitted his uative state that he might enjoy unmolested 

16 sweets of liberty. He published one philippic against kings, and another 
* Professor Salli afflyma prose to be the on the Ttalian comic drama, prefixed to the 
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against the people. His theoretic love of freedom was fav from heing warmed 
hy the gennine glow of patriotism, Of all his tragedies, he condescended to 
derive two only from Italian history ; and when, in his prefaces, dedications, 
or elsewhere, he takes occasion to notice his countrymen, he does it in the 
hitterness of irony and insult. 

When he first set about his tragedies, le could compose only in a sort of 
Freneh and Piedmontese peters. THe was unacyuainted with any written 
‘dramatic literature, though he had witnessed the theatrical exhibitions of the 
principal capitals of Europe, He was, therefore, to form himself all fresh upon 
such niodels as he might prefer. His haughty spirit carried him back to the 
trecentisti, especially to Dante, whose stern beauties he sedulonsly endeavoured 
to transfuse into his own style, He studied Tacitus, moreover, with diligence, 
and made three entire translations of Sallust. He was greatly afraid of falling 
into the cuntilene of Metastasio, and sought to avoid this by sudden abrup- 
tions of Janguage, by an eccentric use of the articles and pronouns, by dis- 
locating the usual structure of verse, and by distributing the emphatic words 
with exclusive reference to the sense.** 

This unprecedented manner brought upon Alfieri a host of erities, and he 
was compelled, in a subsequent edition, to soften down its most offensive 
asperities. Te imputes to himself as many different styles of composition as 
distinguish the works of Raphael, and it is pretty evident that he considers 
the Jast as near perfection as he could well hope to attain. It is, indeed, a 
noble style: with the oecasional turbulence of a mighty rapid, it bas all its 
fulness and magniticent flow ; and it shows how utterly impossible it is, hy 
any effort of art, to repress the natural melody of the Tuscan, 

Alfieri effected a still more important revolution in the intellectual character 
of the drama, aronsing it from the lethargy into which it had fallen, and 
making it the vehicle of generous and heroic sentiment, He forced his pieces 
sometimes, it is true, by violent contrast, but be bronght ont his characters 
with a fulness of relief and exhibited a dexterous combat of passion that may 
not unfrequently remind us of Shakspeare. He dismissed all supernumeraries 
from his plays, and put into action what his predecessors had coldly narrated. 
Ile dispensed, moreover, with the eurions coincidences, marvellous surprises, 
and all the be? colpi Zi scenct so familiar in the plays of Metastasio. He lis 
dained even the poetical aid of imagery, relying wholly for effect on the 
dignity of his sentiments and the imposing character of his agents. 

‘Alfieri has been thought to have made a nearer approach to the Greek 
tragedy than any of the moderns, He, indeed, disclaims the imitation of any 
foreign model, and he did not learn the Greek till late in life ; hut the dram 
of his own nation had always been servilely accommodated to the rules of the 
ancients, and he himself had rigorously adhered to the same code, His 
severe venins, too, wears somewhat of the aspect af that of the father of 
Grecian tragedy, with which it has heen repeatedly compared; but any 
apparent resemblance in their compositions vanishes on a closer inspection. 
he axtassination of Agamenmon, for example, forms the subject of a Sane 
with both these writers ; but on what different_prineiples is it conduteter by 
each! The larger proportion of the play of ZEschylus is en o Bl = 
melancholy monolognes of Cassandra and the chorus, Sag » bo ing he 
coming disasters of the house of Atrens, or mourning over the c ero s het 
ave poured forth in a lofty dithyrambic eloquence that gives es : he Mi 0 et he 
air of a lyrical rather than a dramatic composition. It was this lyrical enthu- 


== See a summary of these peculiarities in Casalbigi’s Letter, prefixed to the Tate edition of 


Alflert’s tragedies. 
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siasm which, doubtless, led Plutareli to ascribe the inspiration of AUschylus to 
the influence of the grape? The dialogne of the piece is of a most inartificial 
texture, and to an Tolish audience might sometimes appear flat. The action 
moves heavily, and the principal—indeed, with the exception of Agamemnon, 
the only—attempt at character is in the part of Clytemnestra, whose gigantic 
stature overshadows the whole piece, and who appalls the spectator by avow- 
ing the deed of assassination with the same ferocity with which she had 
executed it. tes : ye 

Alfieri, un the other hand, refuses the subsidiary aids of poctical imagery. 
Te expressly condemns, in his criticistus, a confounding of the lyric and the 
dramatic styles. He elaborated his dialogue with the nicest art and with 
exclusive reference to the final catastrophe. Scene non levis artifex. His 
principal aim is to exhibit the collision of passions. The conflicts between 
passion and principle in the bosom of Clytemnestra, whom he has made a 
subordinate agent, furnish him with his most powerful scenes. He has por- 
trayed the Iago-like features of Aigisthus in the darkest colours of Italian 
veugeance. The noble nature of Agamemnon stands more fully developed 
than in the Greek, and the sweet character of Electra is all his own, The 
assassination of the king of men in his bed, at the lonely honr of midnight, 
must forcibly remind the English reader of the similar scene in Macbeth ; 
nt, though finely conceived, it is far inferior to the latter in those fearful 
poetical accompaniments which give such an air of breathless horror to the 
story. In solemn, mysterious imaginings, who indeed can equal Shakspeare ? 
He is the only modern poet who has sueceeded in introducing the dim form 
of an apparition on the stage with any tolerable eifect. Yet Voltaire accuses 
lim of mistaking the horrible for the terrible. When Voltaire had occasion 
to raise a ghost upon the French stage (a tieklish experiment), he made him 
so amiable in lis aspect that Queen Semiramis politely desires leave to 
“throw herself at his feet and to embrace them.” 74 

{t has heen a matter of debate whether Italian tragedy, as reformed by 
Alfieri, is an improvement on the French. Both are conducted on the same 
general principles. A, W, Schlegel, a competent critic whenever his own 
prejudices are not involved, decides in favour of the French. We must 
confess ourselves inclined to a ditferent opinion. ‘The three master-spirits in 
French tragedy seem to have contained within themselves all the elements of 
dramatic creation, yet their best performances have something tame and 
unsatisfactory in them. We see the influence of that fine-spun web of 
criticism which in France has hound the wing of genius to the earth, and 
which no one has been hardy enough to burst asunder. Corneille, after a 
severe lesson, submitted to it, though with an ill grace. The flexible character 
of Racine moved under it with more freedom, but he was of too timid a 
temper to attempt to coutravene established prejudices. Tis reply to one 
who censured him for making Tlippolyte in love, in his Phédre, is well known : 
“What would our petits-maitres have said had I omitted it?” Voltaire, 
although possessed of a more enterprising and revolutionary spirit, left. the 
essential principles of the drama as he found them. His multifarious 
criticisms exhibit a perpetual paradox, His general principles are ever at 
variinee with their particular application, No one lauds more highly the 
scientific system of his countrymen ; witness his numerous dramatic prefaces, 


* Sympos, LVIL, Prob. 10. Inthe same — sur la Tragédie, ete., addressed to Cardinal 
Spirit, a critic of a more polished age has de- — Queriui. 
nounced Shakspeare’s Hamlet as the work of a “ Semiramis, acte ii, s. 6, 
drunken savage! See Voltaire's Dissertation 
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dedications, and articles in the encyclopedia. He even refines upon it with 
hypercritical acumen, as in his commentaries on Corneille. But when he 
feels its tyrannical pressure on himself, he is sure to wince; see, for example, 
his lamentable protest in his Preface to Brutus. 

Alfieri acknowledged the paramount authority of the ancients equally with 

the French dramatic writers. He has but thrice violated the unity of place, 
and very rarely that of time; but, with all his deference for antiquity, the 
Ttalian poet has raised himself far above the narrow code of French criticism. 
Tle has relieved tragedy from that eternal chime of love-sick damsels, so 
indispensable in a French piece that, as Voltaire informs us, out of four 
hundred which had appeared before his time, there were not more than twelve 
which did not turn upon love. He substituted in its place a more pure and 
exalted sentiment. It will be dittieult to find, even in Racine, such beautiful 
personifications of female loveliness as his Electra and Micol, to name no 
others. He has, moreover, dispensed with the confidantes, those insipid 
shadows that so invariably walk the round of the French stage. Instead of 
insulated axioms and long rhetorical pleadings, he has introduced a brisk 
moving dialogue ; and instead of the ceremonious breeding, the perruque and 
chapeau bordé, of Louis the Fourteenth’s court, his personages, to horrow an 
allusion from a sister art, are sculptured with the bold natural freedom which 
distinguishes the school of Michael Angelo. 
[tis true that they are apt to show too much of the same fierce and sareastic 
temper, too much of a family likeness with himself and with one another ; 
that he sometimes mistakes passion for poetry; that he has left this last too 
naked of imagery and rhetorical ornament ; that he is sometimes stilted when 
he would be dignified; and that his affected euergy is too often carried into 
mere muscular contortions. His system has, indeed, the appearance of a 
aspiration after some ideal standard of excellence which he could not wholly 
attain, It is sufficient proof of his power, however, that he sueceeded in 
establishing it, in direct opposition to the ancient taste of his countrymen, to 
their love of poetic imagery, of verbal melody, and voluptuousness of sentiment. 
i a the ten of genins over the prejudices, and even the constitutional 
eelings, of a nation, . 

We have dwelt thus long on Alfieri, because, like Dante, he seems himself 
to constitute a separate department in Italian Jiterature, It is singular that 
the two poets who preseut the earliest and the Jatest models of surpassing 
excellence in this literature should bear so few of its usual characteristics. 
Alfieri’s example has eflected a decided revolution in the theatrical taste of 
his countrymen, It has called forth the efforts of some of their most gifted 
minds, Monti, perhaps the most eminent of this school, surpasses him in the 
graces of an easy and brilliant eloeution, but falls far below him in energy of 
conception aud character. ‘The stoical system of Alfieri would seem, indeed, 
hetter adapted to his own peculiar temperament than to that of his nation : 
and the successful experiment of Manzoni in discarding the unities, and other- 
wise relaxin the unnatural rigidity of this system, would appear to be much 
better suited to the popular taste as well as talent. | . ; 

Our limits, necessarily far too seanty for our subject, » ill not allow us to go 
into the Opera and the Pastoral Drama, two beautiful divisions in this depart- 
ment of Italian letters. It is singular that the former, notwithstanding the 
natural sensibility of the Italians to harmony, and the melody of their 
language, which almost sets itself to music as it is spoken, should have been 
so Jate in comine to its perfection under Metastasio, Nothing can be more 
rinfair than to judge of this author, or, indeed, of any composer of operas, iy 
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the effect produced on ue in the closet. Their picees are intended to he 
exhibited, not read. ‘The sentimental ariedtes of the heroes, the romantic 
hombast of the heroines, the racks, ropes, poisoned daggers, and other fee-faw- 
fim of a nursery tale, so plentifully besprinkled over them, have certainly, in 
the closet, a very fide and ridiculous aspect: but an opera should be con- 
sidered as an appeal to the senses by means of the ilhisions of music, dancing, 
ad decorations. ‘The poetry, wit, sentiment, intrigue, are mere accessories, 
and of valne only as ‘ay nity serve to promote this illusion, Hence the 
necessity of love,—love, the vivifying principle of the opera, the gnly passion: 
in perfect accordance with its voluptrous movements. Henee the propriety 
of exhibiting character in exaggerated colour of light and shadow, the pit! 
oxewrs of poetry, as the imagination is most forcibly affeeted by powerful con- 
trast. Yet this has been often condemned in Metastasio. Ou the above 
principle, too, the seasonable disclosures, miraculous escapes, and all the other 
magical apparatus before alluded to, may be defended. The mind of the 
spectator, “highly stimulated through the medium of the senses, Felis a 
corresponding extravagance, if we may so say, in the creations of the poet. 
{n this state, a yeracious copy of nature would fall flat and powerless ; to 
reach the heart, it nmust be raised into gigantic proportions, and adorned with 
a brigtiter flush of colouring than is to be found in real life. As a work of 
art, then, but not as a purely intellectual exhibition, we may criticise the 
opera, and, in this view of it, the peculiarities so often condemned in the 
artist may be, perhaps, sufficiently justified. ; 
The Pastoral Drama, that attetnpt to shadow forth the beautiful absurdities 
of a golden age, claims to be invented hy the Italians. It was carried to its 
ultimate perfection in two of its earliest specimens, the poems of Tasso and 
(inarini. Both these writers have adorned their subject with the highest 
charms of versitication and imagery. With "Passo all this seems to proceed 
spontaneously from the heart, while Guarini’s Pastor Fido, on the other hand, 
las the appearance of being elaborated with the nicest preparation. It may, 
in truth, be regarded as the solitary monument of his genius, aud as such he 
seeis to have been desirans to concentrate within it every possible variety of 
excellence. During his whole life he was employed in retouching and enrich- 
ing it with new beauties. This great variety and finish of details somewhat 
impair its unity, and give it too much the appearance of a curious collection 
of specimens. Yet there are those, and very competent critics too, who prefer 
the spleudidl patchwork of Guarini to the sweet, unsolicited beauties of his 
rival. Dr. Johnson has condemmed both the Aminta and Pastor Fido a: 
‘‘tritles easily imitated and unworthy of imitation.” The Italians haye not 
found them so, Out of some hundred specimens cited by Serassi, only three 
or four are deemed by him worthy of notice. An English eritie should have 
shown more charity fora kind of composition that has given rise to some of 
the most exqnisite creations of Fletcher and Milton, 
_ We have now reviewed the most important branches of the ornamental 
literature of the Italians. We omit some others, less conspicnons, or ot 
essentially differing in their characteristics from similar departments in the 
literatures of other Kuyopean nations. An exception may perhaps be made 
in favour of satirical writing, which, with the Italians, assumes a peculiar 
form, and one quite indicative of the national genius. Satire, in one shape or 
another, has been a great favourite with them, from Ariosto, or, indeed, we 
may say Dante, ta the present day. It is, for the most part, of a light, 
vivacious character, rather playful than pointed. Their eritics, with their 
usu precision, have subdivided it into a great variety of classes, among which 
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the Berisque is the most original, This epithet; derived not, as some have 
supposed, from the rifeefmenta but from the Capitoli of Berni, designates a 
style of writing compounded of the beautiful and the burlesque, of which it ix 
nearly Lupossible to convey an adequate notion, either by translation or«de- 
seription, in a foreign lansnage. Even so mature a scholar as Mr, Roscoe has 
failed to do this, when, in one of his histories, he compares this manner to 
that of Peter Pindar, und in the other to that of Sterne. But the Italian has 
neither the coarse diction of the former vor the sentiment of the latter. It is 
generally occupied with some frivolous topie, to whieh it aseribes the most 
extravayant properties, deseanting on it through whole pages of innocent 
irony, and clothing the most vulgar and oftentimes obscene ideas in the 
lished phrase or idiomatic graces of expression that never fail to disarm an 
talian critic. A foreigner, however, not so sensilile to the seductions of style, 
will searcely see in it anything more than a pmerile debauch of faney. an 

Historians are fond of distributing the literature of Italy into masses, 
chronologically arranged in successive centuries, ‘The successive revolutions 
in this literature justify the division to a degree unknown in that of any other 
et i and a brief illustration of it may throw some additional light on our 
subject. 

hus the fourteenth ceniiry, the age of the trecenfésti, as it is ealled, the 
ave of Dante, Petrarch, and Boceaceio, is the period of high and original 
invention, These three great writers, who are alone capable of attracting our 
attention at this distance of tite, were citizens of a free state, and were early 
forme: to the contemplation and practice of publie virtue, Hence their works 
manifest an independence and a generous selt-confillence that we seek in yain 
in the productions of a later period, foreed in the artificial atmosphere of a 
court. Their writings are marked, moreover, by a depth of reflection not to 
he discerned in the poets of a similar period of antiquity, the pioneers of the 
civilization of their times. ‘The duman mind was then in its infaney; bat in 
the fourteenth century it seemed to awake from the slumber of ages, with 
powers newly invigorated, and a meniory stored with the accumulated wisdom 
af the past. Compare, for example, the Divine Comedy with the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod, and observe how much superior to these latter writers is 
the Italian in moral and intellectual science, as well as in those higher specu. 
lations which relate to our ultimate destiny.“* The rhetorical beanties of the 
great works of the fourteenth century have equally contributed to their per- 
manent popularity and influence, While the early productions of other coun- 
tries, the poems of the Niebelungen, of the Cid, of the Novnian trowvewss, and 
those of Chaucer, even, have passed, in consequence of their colloquial barha- 
risms, into a certain degree ot oblivion, the writings of the frecenfrsti are still 
revered as the models of purity and elegance, to be for ever imitated, thengh 
never equalled. ‘ 

The following age exhibits the reverse of all this. [1 was as remarkable for 
the general diffusion of learning as the preceding had been for the concentra- 
tion of talent. The Italian, which had heen so successfully cultivated, came 
to be universally neglected for the ancient laugnazes. Tt wend seem as if the 
soil, exhausted by too abundant harvests, must lie fallow another century 
before it could be capable of reproduction. The scholars of that day disdained 
any other than the Latin tongne for the medium of their publications, or 


°3 [fesiod, It is true, bas digested a com- which betray the twilight of civilization, 
pact body of ethics, wonderfully mature for See, in particular, the concluding portion of 
the age in which he wrote: but the best of it, his Works and Days. 
is distigored with those childish superstitions 
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even of their private epistolary correspondence, They thought, with Waller, 
that 


© Those who lasting marble seek 
Mnst carve in Latiu or in Greek." 


But the marble has crumbled into dust, while the natural beauties of their 
predecessors are still green in the memory of their countrymen. ‘To make use 
of a simile which Dr, Young applied to Ben Jonson, they “pulled down, like 
Samson, the temple of antiqnity on their shoulders, and buried themselves 
wnder its ruins,” 

But let us not err hy despising these men as a race of unprofitable pedants. 

They lived on the theatre of ancient art, in an age wheu new discoveries were 
daily making of the long-lost monuments of intellectual and material beanty, 
wud it is no wonder that, dazzled with the contemplation of these objects, they 
showld have Leen blind to the modest merits of their contemporaries. We 
should be grateful to men whose indefatigable labours preserved for us the 
dy remains of classic literature, and who thus opened a free and 
aniiliar converse with the great minds ef antiyuity ; and we may justly feel 
some degree of reverence fer the enthusiasm of an age in which the scholar 
was Willing to exchange his learned Jeisure for painful and perilous pilgrim- 
ages, when the merchant was content to barter his rich freights for a few 
monidering, worm-eaten folios, and when the present of a single manuscript 
was deemed of sufiieient value to heal the dissensions of two rival states. 
Such was the fifteenth centnry in Italy; and Tiraboschi, warming as he 
approaches it, in his preface to the sixth volume of his history, has accordingly 
invested it with more than his usual blaze of panegyric. 

The genius of the Ltalians, however, was sorely fettered by their adoption 
of an ancient idiom, and, like Tasso’s Erminia when her delicate form was 
enclosed in the iron mail of the warrior, lost its elasticity and grace. But at 
the close of the century the Italian muse was destined to regain her natural 
freedom inthe court of Lorenzo de’ Medici. His own compositions, especially, 
are dlistingnished by a romantic sweetness, and his light popular pieces,— 
Carmascialeschi, Contadineschi,—so abundantly imitated since, have a buoyant, 
exhilarating air, wholly uulike the pedantic tone of his age. Under these new 
auspices, however, the Italian received a very diflerent complexion from that 
which had heen imparted to it by the hand of Dante. 

The sixteenth century is the healthful, the Angustan age of Italian letters, 
The contiicting principles of an ancient and a modern school are, however, to 
he traced throughout almost the whole course of it. A curious passage from 
Virchi, who flourished about the middle of this century, informs us that 
when he was at school it was the custom of the instructors to interdict to their 
pupils the study of any vernacular writer, even Dante and Petrarch." Hence 
the Latin came to be cultivated almost equally with the Italian, and both, 
singularly enough, attained simultaneously their full development. 

There ave few phrases more inaccurately applied than that of the Age of 
Leo X., to whose brief pontificate we are accustomed to refer most of the 
Inagnificent creations of genius scattered over the sixteenth century, although 
yery few, even of those produced in his own reign, can be imputed to his 
influence, The nature of this influence in regard to Italian letters may even 
admit of question, Tis early taste led him to give an almost exclusive atten- 
tion to the ancient classies, ‘The great poets of that century, Ariosto, Nanaz- 


oy 


zavo, the Tassos, Rucellai, Guarini, and the rest, produced their immortal 
* Ercolana, Ques, VILL 
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works far from Leo's court. Even Bembo, the oracle of his day. retired in 
disgust from his patron, and composed his principal writings in his retreat. 
Ariosto, his ancient friend, he coldly neglected,*? while he pensioned the in- 
famous Aretin, He surrounded his table with buffoon literati and parasitical 
poets, who amused him with feats of improvisation, eluttony, and intemper- 
ance, some of whom, after expending on then his convivial wit, he turned over 
to public derision, and most of whom, debauched in morals and constitution, 
were abandoned, under his austere successor, to infamy and death. Tle 
collected about him such court-flies as Berni and Molza ; but, as if the papal 
atmosphere were fatal to high continued effort, even Berni, hke Trissino and 
Rucellai, could find no leisure for his more elaborate performance till after his 
patron’s death. Ie magniticently recompensed his musica) retainers, making 
one an coat ty another an archdeacon; bmt what did he do for his 
countryman Machiavelli, the philosopher of his age?** Ie hunted, and 
hawked, and caroused; everything was a jest; and while the nations of 
Europe stood aghast at the growing heresy of Luther, the merry pontiff and 
his ministers found strange matter of mirth in witnessing the representation 
of comedies that exposed the impudent nuummeries of priesteraft, With such 
an example, and tnder such an influence, it is no ph that nothing better 
should have been produced than burlesque sative, liceutious farces, and frivo- 
lous impromptus, Contrast all this with the elegant recreations of the little 
court of Urbino, as described in the Cortegiano; or compare the whole result 
on Italian letters of the so much vannied patronage of this Juxurions pontiff 
with the splendid achievements of the petty state of Nste alone dnring the 
first half of this century, and it will appear that there are few misnomers 
which convey crosser misconceptions than that of the age of Lea X. 

The seventeenth century (se?cento) is one of humiliation in the literary annals 
of Italy ; one in which the Muse, like some dilapidated beauty, endeavoured to 
supply the loss of natural charms by all the aids of coquetry and meretricious 
ornament. It is the prodigal use of “these false brilliants,” as Boileau terns 
them, in some of their best writers, which has brought among foreigners an 
undeserved diseredit on the whole body of Italian letters, and which has made 
the condemned age of the setcentisti a by-word of reproach even with their 
own countrymen. The principles of a corrupt taste are, however, to be dis- 
cerned at an earlier period, in the writings of Tasso especially, and still more 
of Guarini; but it was reserved for Marini to reduce them into a system, and 
by his popularity and foreign residence to diffuse the infection among the other 
nations of Europe. ‘To this souree, therefore, most of these nations have 
agreed to refer the impurities which at one time or another have disfigured 
their literatures. Thus the Spaniard Lampiilas has mustered an array of 
seven yolumes to prove the dares of original corruption on the Italians, 
though Marini openly affected to have formed himself upon a Spanish model.* 
In like manner, La Harpe imputes to them the sins of Jodelle and the 
contemporary wits, though these last preceded Iyy some years the literary 
existence of Marini; aud the vices of the English metaphysical school have 
heen expressly referred by Dr. Johnson to Marini and his followers. ; 

A nearer inspection, however, might justify the opinion that these various 
affectations bear too much of the physiognomy of the respective nations in 

™ Rescue attempts to explain away the against the Medici, in which his participation 


conduct of Leo: but the satires of the poet — was never proved, was allowed to linger out 


furnish a bitter commentary mpon it, not to his days in poverty and disgrace. : 
he misunderstood. *” Gbras sneltas de Lope de Vega, tom, xxi, 


* Machiavelll, after having suffered tor. — p. 17, 
ture on acconnt of a suspected conspiracy 
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which they are found, and are capable of being traced to too high a souree in 
each, to be thus exclusively imputed to the Italians. ‘Thus the elements ot 
the cvftisne of the Spaniards, that compound of flat pedantry and Uriental 
hyperbole, so different from the fine eoncetfé of the Italian, are to be traced 
through some of their most eminent writers up to the fugitive pieces of the 
fifteenth century, as collected in their Cancioneros ; and, in like manner, the 
elements of the metaphysical jargon of Cowley, wiose intellectual combinations 
and far-fetched analogies show too painful a research after wit fur the Italian 
taste, may be traced in England through Donne and Ben Jonson, to say 
nothing of the “unparalleled John Lillie,’ up to the veteran versitiers of the 
fifteenth aud fourteenth centuries. ‘hus, also, some features of the style pr¢- 
erene of the Hotel de Rambouillet, so often lashed by Boileau and langhed at 
hy Moligve, may be imputed to the malign iniluence of the constellation of 
pedants celebrated in France under the title of Pleiades, in the sixteenth 
century, 

The Greek is the only literature which irom the first seems to have main- 
tained a sonud and healthful state, In every other, the barbaric love of 
ornament, so discernible even in the hest of the earlicr writers, has been 
chastised only by long and assiduous eriticisin ; but the principle of corruption 
still remains, and the season of perfect ripeness seems to be only that of the 
commencement of decay. Thus it was in Italy in the perverted age of the 
seicentisfi, an age yet warm with the productions af an Ariosto and a Tasso, 

The literature of the Italians assumed in the last century a new and highly 
improved aspect. With less than its usual brilliancy of imagination, it dis- 
played an intensity, and, under the circumstances in which it has been pro- 
duced, we may add, intrepidity of thought quite worthy of the great spirits of 
the fourteenth century, and a freedom and nature in its descriptions altogether 
opposed to the heartless affectations of the seventeenth. The prejudicial 
influence of their neighbours threatencil at one time, indeed, to precipitate the 
language into a French inackéronico; but a counter-ciurrent, equally ex- 
elusive, in favour of the trecentisti, contributed to check the innovation and 
to carry then back to the ancient models of purity and vigour, The most 
eminent writers of this period seem to have formed themselves on Dante, in 
purticular, as stuslionsly as those of the preceding age allected the more 
efleniinate graces of Petrarch. Among these, Monti, who, in the language of 
his master, may be truly said to have mberited from him ‘* Lo bello stile, che 
Yha fatto onore,” is thought most nearly to resemble Dante in the literary 
execution of his verses ; while Alfieri, Parini, and Foscolo approach him still 
nearer in the rugged virtue and independence of their sentiments, There 
seers to be a didactic inport in nnich of the poetry of this age, too, and, in its 
descriptions of external nature, a sober, contemplative vein, that may remind 
us of writers in our own langnage, Indeed, an English influence is clearly 
discernible in some of the most eminent poets of this period, who have either 
visited Great Lritain in person or matle themselves familiar with its language” 
The same intinence may be, perhaps, recognized in the moral complexion of 
many of their compositions, the most elegant specimen of which is probably 
Parini’s sative, which disynises the sarcasm of Cowper in the rich, embroidered 
verse which belongs to the Ltalians, 

In looking back on the various branches of literature which we have been 
discussing, we are struck with the almost exclusive preference given to poetry 
over prose, with the great variety of beautiful forms which the former exiibite, 


“ Among these oy be mentioned Monti, Piudemonte, Uesarottl, Mazza, Alfieri, Pignotti, 
and Kescolo. 
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with its finished versification, its inexhaustible inventions, and a wit that 
never tires, But in all this admirable mechanism we too often feel the want 
of an informing soul, of a nobler, or, at least, some more practical object thay 
juere amusement. Their writers too rarely seem to feel 

“Divinity within them, breeding wings 

Wherewith (6 spuru the earth.” 

They have gone beyond every other people in painting the intoxication of 
voluptuous passion ; but how rarely have they exhibited it in its purer and 
more ethereal form! Tow rarely have they built up their dramatic or epic 
fables on national or patriotic recollections! Even satire, disarmed of its 
nioral sting, becomes in their hands a barren, though perhaps a brilliaut, jest, 
—the harmless electricity of a summer sky, 

The peculiar inventions of a people best show their peculiar gevins. The 
romantic epic has assumed with the Italians a perfectly original form, in whieh, 
stripped of the fond illusious of chivalry, it has descended, through all the 

vadations of mirth, from well-bred raillery te broad and bald butfoonery, In 
the same me vein their various inventions in the burlesue style have heen 
conceived. Whole cantos of these puerilitics have been strung together with 
a patience altogether unrivalled except by that of their indefatigable comten- 
tators?! Even the most austere intellects of the nation, a Machiavelli and a 
Galileo, for exaniple, have not disdained to revel in this frivelons debauch of 
fancy, and may remind one of Michael Angelo, at the instance of Pietro de’ 
Me ici, employing his transcendent talents in sculpturing a perishable statue 
of snow ! 

The general scope of our vernacular literature, as coutrasted with that of the 
Italian, will set the peculiarities of the latter in a still stronger light. In the 
English, the drama and the novel, which may be considered as its staples, 
aiming at more than a vulgar interest, have always been made the theatre of 
a scientific dissection of character. Instead of the romping merriment of the 
novelle, it is furnished with those periodical essays which, in the form of 
apologne, of serious dis(nisition or criticism, convey to ns lessons of practical 
wisdom, [ts pictures a external nature have been deepened hy a sober eon- 
templation not familiar to the mercurial! fancy of the Italians. Its biting 
satire, from Pierce Plowman’s Visions to the Baviad and Meeviad of our day, 
instead of breaking into vapid jests, has been sharpened against the follies or 
vices of the age, and the bady of its poetry, m general, from the diys of 
“ moralle Gower” to those of Cowper and Wordsworth, breathes a spirit of 
piety and unsullied virtue. Even Spenser deemed it necessary to sluroud the 
eccentricities of his Italian imagination in sober allegory ; and Milton, while 
he adopted in his Comus the beautiful an somewhat Tuxnrions form of the 
Aminta and Pastor Fido, animated it with the most devotional seutinents. 

“The political situation of Italy nay afford a key ta some of the peculiarities 
of her literature, Oppressed by foreign or domestic tyrants for more than 
five centuries, she has been condemned, in the indignant language of her 
poet, elena essl 
« Par servir sempre, @ vineitive o vita, 

Tier citizens, excluded from the higher walks of public action, have too often 
yesiened themselves to corrupt ad efleminate pleasure, and her writers, 
inhibited from the free discussion of important topies, have too frequently 
contented themselves with an impotent play of fancy, ‘The histaries of 


4 'The annotations upou Lippi's burlesque — ferior in bulk to those only on the Diviue 
poem of the Malmantile Kucqnisiota are ui Comedy 
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Machiavelli and of Guiceiardini were not permitted to be published entire until 
the conclusion of the last century. The writings of Alemanni, from some 
nuibrage given to the Medici, were burned by the hands of the common 
hangman. Mavchetti’s elegant version of Lucretius was long prohibited on 
the ground of its epienrean philosophy, and the learned labours of Giannone 
were recompensed with exile. Under such a government,{it is wonderful that 
so any rather than so few writers should have been found with intrepidity 
sttflicient to raise the voice of unwelcome truth. It is not to be wondered at 
that they should have produced so few models of civil or sacred eloquence, the 
fruit of a happier and more enlightened system ; that they should have been 
too exclusively devoted to mere beauties of form, have been more solicitous 
about style than thought, have studied rather to aiuse than to instruct. 
Hence the superabundance of their philological treatises and imere verbal 
criticisms, of their tomes of commentaries with which they have illustrated or 
obseured their most insignificant pocts, where a verse furnishes matter for a 
lecture, and a cenzone becomes the text for a volume. This is no exaggera- 
tion? Hence, too, the frequency and ferocity of their literary quarrels, into 
which the Italians, excluded too often from weightier disquisition, enter with 
an euthusiasm which in other nations can be roused only by the dearest 
interests of humanity. The comparative merit of some obscure classic, the 
orthography of some obsolete term, a simple sonnet, even, has been sufficient 
to throw the whole community into a ferment, in which the parties have not 
always confined theinselves to a war of words. 

The influence of academies on Italian literature is somewhat dowbtful. 
‘They have probably contributed to nourish that epicurean sensibility to mere 
verbal elegance so conspicuous in the nation. The great variety of, these in- 
stitutions scattered over every remote district of the country, the whimsicality 
of their titles, and still more of those of their members, have an air sufficiently 
ridiculons.™ Some of them have been devoted to the investigation of science. 
But a license refused to individuals will hardly be conceded to public associa: 
tions ; and the persecution of some of the most eminent has proved an effectual 
warning to confine their speculations within the inoffensive sphere of literary 
criticism. Hence the exuberance of prose and leztont, endless dissertations on 
harren rhetorical topics, and those vapid attempts at academic wit, which 
should never have transcended the hounds of the Lyceum. 

It is not in such institutions that the great intellectual efforts of a nation 
are displayed, All that any academy can propose to itself is to keep alive the 
ame whieh genius has kindled; and in more than one instance they have 
gone near to smother it. The French Academy, as is well known, opened its 
career With its celebrated attack upon Corneille; and the earliest attempt of 
the Crusean was upon Tasso’s Jerusalem, which it compelled its author to 
remodel, or, in other words, to reduce, hy the extraction of its essential spirit, 
into a flat and insipid decoction, Denina has sarcastically intimated that the 
eva of the foundation of this latter academy corresponds exactly with that of 
the commencement of the decline of good taste, pe liberal crities concede, 


** Benedetto of Ravenna wrote ten lectures the “Ardent,” the ‘ Frozen,” the ‘* Wet,” 
on the fourth sonnet of Petrarch; Pico della the " Dry," the * Stupid,” the “Lazy.” The 
Mirandela devoted three whole books to the Cruseay takes its name from Crusca (bran). 
illustration of a canzone of his friend Beni- and its members adopted the corresponding 
vienl; and three Arcadians publisbed_ a = epithets of ‘+ brown bread,” ‘ewhite bread,” 
volume in defence of the Ive Sorelle of Pe- “the kneaded,” etc, Some of the Italians, as 
trarch! It would be easy to multiply similar © Lasca, La Bindo, for instance, are better 
exaples of critical prodigality. known by their frivolous academic names 

™ Take at hazard some of the most familiar, than by their own, 
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however, that this body has done much to preserve the integrity of the tongue, 
and that a pure spirit of criticism was kept alive within its bosom when it 
had hecome extinet in almost every other part of Italy.* Their philological 
labours have, in truth, been highly valuable, though perhaps not so completely 
successful as those of the French academicians. We do not allude to any 
capricious principle on which their vocabulary may have been constructed,— 
an affair of their own critics,—but to the fact that, after all, they have not 
been able to settle the language with the same precision and uniformity with 
which it has been done in France, from the want of some great metropolis, 
like Paris, whose authority would be received as paramount throughout the 
country. No such universal deference has been paid to the Cruscan academy ; 
and the Italian language, far from being accurately determined, is even too 
loose and inexact for the common purposes of business, Perhaps it is for this 
very reason better adapted to the ideal purposes of poetry. 

The exiuisite mechanism of the Italian tongue, made up of the very 
elements of music, and picturesque in its formation beyond that of any other 
living language, is undoubtedly a cause of the exaggerated consequence in- 
puted to style by the writers of the nation, The author of the Dialogue on 
Orators points out, as one of the symptoms of depraved eloquence in Rome, 
that “ voluptuous artificial harmony of cadence, which is hetter suited to the 
purposes of the musician or the dancer than of the orator.” The same vice 
tad infected Italian prose from its earliest models, from Bocexecio and Bembo 
down to the most ordinary book-wright of the present day, who hopes to disguise 
his poverty of thought under his metodious redundancy of diction, Hence it 
is that their numerous Letters, Dialogues, and their specimens of written elo- 

uence are too often defective both in natural force and feeling. Even in 
those graver productions which derive almost their sole value from their facts, 
they are apt to be far more solicitous about style and ingenious turns of 
thought, as one of their own critics has admitted, than either utility or sound 

hilosophy.™ BF sett 
B A pitcteal cause, alter all, of the varions pecniiavities of Italian literature, 
of which we have been speaking, is to be traced to that fine perception of the 
beautiful, so inherent in every order of the nation, whether it proceed from 
a happier physical organization, or from an early familiarity with those models 
of ideal beauty by which they are everywhere surrounded. Whoever has 
visited Italy must have heen strnek with a sensibility to elegant pleasure, 
and a refinement of taste, in the very lowest classes, that in other countries 
helong ouly to the more cultivated. This is to be discerned in the most 
trifling particulars ; in their various costume, whose picturesque arrangement 
seems to have been studied from the models of ancient statuary; In the 
flowers and other tasteful ornaments with which, an Jete-slays, they decor ‘ate 
their chapels and public oa ir in the eagerness with which the peasant 
and the artisan, after their daily toil, resort to the theatre, the opera, 4 
similar intellectual amusements, instead of the bear-baitings, ball te v3 
drunken orgies so familiar to the populace of other countries ; anc : t be 
quiet rapture with which they listen for hours, in the public aber rd the 
strains of an drprovisaiore or the recitations of a story-teller, withou Fore 
other refreshment than a glass of water, Even the art of im chore 
carried to such perfection by the Italians, is far less imonteh ee the re , ay 
of their verse than to the poetical genits of the people ; an evidence of witch 

* See, in particular, the treatise of Parint, » Bettinelli, Ricorgimento d'Italia, Lutrod.- 


hiveself a Lombard, De’ Principt detle Belle =p. Me 
Lettere, part it. cap. ¥. 
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is the abuidance of ¢mpravisaters in Latiu in tho sixteenth century, when 
that langnage came to be widely cultivated. 

It is time, however, to conchule our remarks, which have already encroached 
too liberally on the patience of our readers. Notwithstanding our sincere 
admiration, as generally expressed, for the beautiful literature of Italy, we 
fear that some of our reflections may be unpalatable to a peaple who shrink 
with sensitive delicacy from the rnde toneh of foreign criticism. The most 
liherad opinions of a foreigner, it is true, coming through so different a mediun 
of prejudice and taste, most always present 4 somewhat distorted aspect to 
the eye of u native. On those finer shades of expression which constitute, 
indeed, neve of the value of poetry. none Dut a metive can pronounce with 
aeenracy ; but on its intellectual anc moral character a foreign critic is better 
«nalified to decide. Ife may be more perspicacious, even, than i native, in 
detecting those obliquities from a correct standard of taste, to which the Jatter 
has been reconciled by prejudice and long example, or which he may have 
learned to reverence as beanties. 

There must be so many exceptions, too, to the sweeping range of any 
general criticism, that it will always carry with it a certain air of injustice. 
Thus, while we object to the Italians the diluted, redundant style of their 
compositions, may they not refer ns to their versions of Tacitus and Perseus, 
the niost condensed writers in the most condensed language in the world, in a 
form equally compact with that of the originals? May they not object to ns 
Dante and Alfieri, scarcely capable of translation into any modern tongue, in 
the same compass, withont a violence to idiom? And may they not cite the 
sane hardy models in refutation of an unqualified charge of efleminacy ? 
Where shall we tind examples of purer and more exalted sentiment than in 
the writings of Petrarch and ‘Tasso! Where of a inore chastised composition 
than in Casa or Caro? And where move pertinent examples of a didactic ainy 
than in their numerens poetical treatises on hushandry, manufactures, and 
uther useful arts, which in other countries form the topics of bulky disqnisi- 
tions in prose? ‘This is all just. Bat such exceptions, however imposing, in 
no way contravene the general truth of our positions, founded on the prevalent 
tone and characteristics of Italian literature. 

Let ns not, hnwever, appear insensible to the inerits of a literature pre- 
eminent above al others for activity of fancy and beautiful variety of form, 
uv to those of a conntry so frnitfol in interesting recollections to the scholar 
wid the artist; in which the lman mind has displayed its highest energies 
uutired through the longest sevies of ages ; on which the light of science shed 
iis parting ray. and where if first broke again upon the nations ; whose history 
is the link that counects the past with the present, the ancient with the | 
modern, and whose enterprising wenins enlarged the boundaries of the Old 
World by the discovery of a New; whose scholars opened to mankind the 
intellectual treasures of antiquity ; whose schools first expounded those prin- 
ciples of law which have become the basis of jurisprudence in most of the 
civilized nations of Knrope; whose cities gave the earliest example of free 
institutions, and, when the vision of liberty had passed away, maintained their 
ewupire over the mind by those admirable productions of art that revive the 
night period of Grecian glory ; and who, even now that her palaces are made 
desolate and her vineyards trodden down under the foot of the stranger, 
retains within her bosom all the fire of ancient genius. It would show a 
strange insensibility indeed did we not sympathize in the fortunes of a nation 
that las manifested, in such a variety of ways, the highest intellectual power ; 
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of which we may exclaim, in the language which a modern poet las applied 
to one of the most beautiful of her cities, 
*O Decus,O Lux 
Ansonia, per quam libera turba sumus, 
Pee quam Barbacies nobis non imperat, et Sol 
Exoriens nostro clurius ore nitet "" 


SCOTTISH SONG.’ 


(July, £926.) 


Tv is remarkable that poetry, which is esteemed so wuch move dificult than 
prose among cultivated people, should mniversally have been the form which 
man, in the primitive stages of society, has adopted for the easier development 
of his ideas. It may he that the infancy of nations, like that of individuals, 
is more taken up with imagination and sentiment than with reasoning, and is 
thus instinctively led to verse, as best suited, by its sweetness and harmony, 
to the expression of passionate thought. It may he, too, that the refinements 
of modern criticism have multiplied rather than relieved the dificulties of the 
art. Theancient poct poured forth his carmina dneondite with no other am- 
bition than that of accommodating them to the natural musie of his own ear, 
eareless of the punctilious observances which the fastidions taste of a polished 
age so peromptorily demands. TTowever this may be, it is certain that poetry 
is more ancient than prose in the records of every nation, and that this poetry 
is found in its earliest stages almost always allied with music. Thus the 
Rhapsodies of Homer were chanted to the sound of the lyre by the wandering 
bards of Ionia; thus the citharcedi of the ancient Romans, the Welsh harper, 
the Saxon gleeman, the Scandinavian seald, and the Norman minstrel, soothed 
the sensual appetites of an unlettered age by the more exalted charms ot 
poetry and music, This precocious poetical spirit seems to have been more 
widely diffused among the modern than the ancient European nations. The 
astonishing perfection of the Homeric epics makes it probable, it is tyne, that 
there must have been previously a diligent cultivation of the diyine art among 
the natives.* 

The introduction of the bards Phemius and Demodocus into the Odyssey 
shows also that minstrelsy had long been familiar to Tomer’s countrymen. 
This, however, is but conjecture, as no undisputed fragments of this early ave 
have come down to us. The Romans, we know, were not till a very Jate 
period moved by the dmpetus saucer, One or two devotional chants and a few 
ribald satires are all that claim to he antiqnities in their prosaic literature. 

Tt was far otherwise with the nations of modern Europe. Whether the 
romantic institutions of the age, or the warmth of classic literature not wholly 
extinguished, awakened this general enthusiasm, we know not; but no sooner 

te Ss dd, Ancient anc In four volumes. London, 1925. 12mo, 
a etnies gegen “Nee dubitari debet quiu fuerint ante 
Historical and Critical, and the Characters of — Homerum poeta," Cie, Brut, 1s. 
the Lyric Poets. By Allan Cunningham,” 
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had the thick darkness which for centuries had settled over the nations begun 
to dissipate, than the voice of song was heard in the remotest corners of 
Europe, where heathen civilization had never ventured,—from the frozen isles 
of Britain and Scandinavia, no less than from the fertile shores of Italy and 
Provence. We do not mean that the light of song was totally = 
even at the darkest period. 1t may be faintly discerned in the barbaric 
festivals of Attila, himself the theme of more than one venerable German 
romance: and, at a later period, in the comparatively refined courts of Alfred 
and Charlemagne. 

But it was not until the eleventh or twelfth century that refinement of taste 
was far advanced among the nations of Europe; that, in spite of all the 
obstacles of a rude, unconcocted dialect, the foundations and the forms of their 
poetical literature were cast, which, with some modification, they have retained 
ever since. Of these, the ballads may be considered as coming more imme- 
diately from the body of the people. In no country did they take such de 
yoot as in Spain and Scotland, and, although cultivated more or less by 
the Northern nations, yet nowhere else have they had the good fortune, by 
their own intrinsic beauty, and by the influence they have exerted over the 
popular character, to constitute so important a part of the national literature, 
The causes of this ave to be traced to the political relations of these countries, 
Spain, divided into a number of petty principalities, which contended with 
each other for pre-eminence, was obliged to carry on a far more desperate 
struggle for existence, as well as religion, with its Saracen invaders; who, 
after advancing their victorious crescent from the Arabian desert to the foot 
of the Pyrenees, had established a solid empire over the fairest portions of the 
Peninsula, Seven long centuries was the ancient Spaniard reclaiming, inch 
hy inch, this conqnered territory; thus a perpetual crusade was carried on, 
and the fertile fields of Andalusia and Granada beeame the mimic theatre-o 
exploits similar to those performed by the martial enthusiasts of Europe, on a 
much greater scale, indeed, on the plains of Palestine. The effect of all this 
was to infuse inte their popular compositions a sort of devotional heroism, 
which is to be looked for in vain in any other. The existence of the Cid so 
early as the eleventh century was a fortunate event for Spanish poetry. The 
authenticated actions of that chief are so nearly allied to the marvellous that, 
like Charlemagne, he forms a convenient nucleus for the manifold fictions in 
which snecessive bards have enveloped him. The ballads relating to this 
doughty hero have been collected into a sort of patchwork epic, whose fabrica- 
tion thus resembles that imputed to those ancient poems which some modern 
critics have determined to he but a tissue of rhapsodies executed by different 
masters. But, without comparing them with the epics of Tomer in symmetry 
of design or perfection of versification, we may reasonably claim for them a 
moral elevation not inferior, and a tone of courtesy and generous gallantry 
altogether unknown to the heroes of the Liad. , 

The most interesting of the Spanish hallads ave those relating to the Moors, 
This people, now so degraded in every intellectual and moral aspect, were, as 
is well known, in the ninth and tenth centuries the principal depositaries of 
useful science and elegant art. This is particularly true of the Spanish cali- 
phate; and more than one Christian prelate is on record who, in a superstitious 
age, performed a literary pilgrimage to the schools of Cordova, and drank from 
these profane sources of wisdom. ‘The peculiarities of Oriental costume, their 
showy military exercises, their perilous bull-feasts and cane-fights, their chi- 
valric defiance and rencounters with the Christian knights on the plains before 
the assembled city. their brilliant revels, romantic wooings, and midnight 
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serenades, afforded rich themes for the muse ; above all, the capture and deso- 
lation of Granada, that “ city without peer,” the ‘ pride of heathendom,” on 
which the taste and treasures of the Western caliphs had been lavished for 
seven centuries, are detailed ina tone of welancholy grandeur, which comes 
over us like the voice of an expiring uation. ; 

_Une trait has been pointed out iu these poems most honourable to the 
Spanish character, and in whieh, in later times, it has beeu lamentably defi- 
cient, that of religious toleration ; we find none of the fierce bigotry which 
armed the iron hand of the Inquisition ; which coolly condemned to exile or 
the stake a numerous native population for an honest difference of religious 
opinion, and desolated with fire and sword the most Houcishing of their 
Christian provinces. 

The ancient Spaniard, on the contrary, intlaenced by # more enlightened 
policy, as well as by humanity, contracted familiar intimacies, nay, even 
natrunonial alliances, with his Mohammedan rivals, and the proudest of their 
nobles did not disdain, in an honest canse, to fight under the banners of the 
Infidel. It would be a curious study to trace the progress and the causes ot 
this pitiable revolution in national feeling. ; 

_ The Spaniards have good reason to cherish theiy aucient ballads, for nowheve 
is the high Castilian character displaye'l to such advantage, —haughity, it is 
true, jealous of insult, and without the tincture of letters which throws a lustre 
over the polished court of Charles and Philip, but also without the avarice, 
the insatiable cruelty, and dismal superstition which deface the bright page of 
their military renown.* ‘The Cid himself, whose authentie history nay vindi- 
cate the hyperbole of romance, was the beau idea? of chivalry. 

The peculiarities of early Scottish poetry may also be referred, in a great 
degree, to the political relations of the nation, which for many centuries was 
distracted by all the rancorons dissensions incident to the ill-balanced fabric 
of fendal government. The frequent and long regencies, always unfavourable 
to civil concord, multiplied the sources of jealousy, and armed with new powers 
the factions aristocracy. In the absence of legitimate authority, each baron 
sought to fortify himself by the increased number of his retainers, who, in 
their turn, willingly attached themselves to the fortunes of a chief who secured 
to them plunder and protection. Hence a system of clanship was organized, 
more perfect and move dnvable than has existed in any other country, which 
is not entirely effaced at the present day. ‘To the nobles who warrisoned the 
Marches, still greater military powers were necessarily delegated for purposes 
least compunetion, Tn the same spirit, the 


* An ancient Arabian wriler concludes « 1 Nirit, 
harharous excesses of his countrymen in South 


florid euloginm on the arehitecture anid loval 


bewuties of (Granada in the fourteenth cen-+ 


tury, with likening ft, in Oviental fashion, Gu 
“a'vichly-wrought wase of silver, filled with 
Jacinths and emeralds." (Historia de los 
Avabes de Espaia, tom, iii, p. 147,) Among 
the ballads relating to the Moorish wars, two 
of the most beautiful are the ‘ Lament over 
Albama,” indifferently translated by Tyron, 
and that beginning with “En la ciudad de 
Gyanada,” rendered by Lockhart with his 
usual freedom and vivacity, Hita, {, 464, and 


Depping, 240, 

af Ruflicient evidence of this may Le found 
in works of imagination, as well as the his- 
tovles of the period, The plays of Lope de 
Vega, for instance, are filled with all manner 
of perfidy and assassination, which \takes 
place a8 a matter of course, and withont the 


America are detailed hy Ercifla, in bis his- 
torieal opie, Lee Avaucana, The flitusy pre- 
text of conseience, for which those crimes are 
perpetuated, cannot veil their enormity from 
any bot the eyes of the offender. 

"The veracity of the traditionary bistory 
of the Cid, inlecl, bis existence, discussed 
aud denied by Masden, in bis Iistoria critica 
de Espaiia, bas been satisfactorily established 
by the learned Miller; aud the conclusions 
of the latter writer are recently confirmed by 
Condé's posthumous publication of translated 
‘Avabion manuscripts of great antiquity, 
where the Cid is repeatedly mentioned as the 
chief kuown by the name of the Warrior, ¢/ 
Compenton: “the Cid whom Alla curse ;"" 
“the tyrant Cid; " “the accursed Cid,” ete. 
See Tlittoria de los Arabes le Espafia, ib 92. 
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of state defence, aud the names of Home, Douglas, aud Buecleuch make a far 
more frequent and important figure in national history than that of the 
reigning sovereigu. Hence private feuds were inflamed and vindicated by 
national antipathies, and a pretext of patriotism was never wanting to justify 
erpetnal hostility. Hence the scene of the oltl ballads was Jaid chietly on the 
wyders, and heuce the minstrels of the “ North Countrie ” obtained such pre- 
eminence oyer their musical brethren. 

The odious passion of revenge, which seems adapted Wy nature to the ardent 
temperaments of the South, but which even there has leen mitigated by the 
spirit of Christianity, glowed with tierce heat in the bosoms of those Northern 
savages. Au offence to the meanest individual was espoused by his whole 
clans, and was expiated, not by the blood of the offender only, but by that of 
his whole kindred. The sack of a peaceful castle and the slaughter of its 
sleeping inhabitants seem to have been as fiuniliar occurrences to these 
Border heroes as the lifting of a drove of cattle, and attended with as little 
compunetion, The following pious invocation, uttered on the eve of au 
approaching foray, may show the acuteness of their moral sensibility ; 

“Je that ordained us to be born 
Sent us mair meat Jor the morn, 
Come by right or cume by wring, 
Christ, jet ns not fast owre Lang, 
Hut blithely spend what's gaily got. 
Ride, Rowland, hough 's i’ the pot.” 


When superstition usurps the place of religion. there will be little morality 
amovg the peaple, The ouly law they kuew was the comnnnd of their chiet, 
wal the only one he admitted was his sword. “ By what right,” said a Scottish 
Jrince to a marauding Donglas, “do you hold these lands’? “ By that of 
ny sword,” be ausivered. 

From these causes the early Scottish poetry is deeply tinged with a gloomy 
ferocity, and abounds in details of cool, deliberate cruelty, It is true that 
this is frequently set off, as in the fine old ballads of Chevy Chase and Auld 
Maitland, by sneh deeds of rude but heroic gallantry as, in the words of 
Sidney, “stir the soul Fke the sound of a trumpet.” But, on the whole, 
althongh the scene of ‘he oldest ballads is pitched as Jate as the fourteenth 
century, the manners ihey exlibit are not much superior, in point of retine- 
ment aml hamanity, tu those of onr own North American savaves." 

Frou wanton or vindictive cruelty, especially when exercised on the defence- 
less or the innocent, the cultivated mind naturally shrinks with horror and 
disgust ; but it was long eve the stern hearts of our English ancestors yielded 
to the soft impulses of mercy and benevolence. The reigns of the Norman 
dynasty are written in characters of fire and blood, As late as the conclusion 
of the fourteenth century, we find the Black Prince, the “ tlower of English 
knighthood,” as Froissart styles him, superintending the Imtehery of three 
thousand unresisting captives, men, women, and children, who malin) clung to 
him for merey. The general usage of surrendering as hostages their wives 
wud children, whose members were mutilated or lives sacrificed on the least 
infraction of their engagements, is a still better evidence of the universal 
barbarism of the so much lauded age of chivalry. 

Another trait in the old Scotch poetry, and of a very opposite nature from 
that we have heen describing, is its occasional sensibility : touches of genuine 

* For proof of this assertion, see “ Min- “Young Benjie”” Lond William,” “ Duel of 


strelsy of the Scottish Border,” and in par- Wharton and Stuart," “Death of Feather 
ticular the ballads of *Jellon Grame,” stonelhaygh,” “ Douglas Tragedy," etc, 
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pathos are found scattered among the cold, appalling passions of the age, like 
the flowers which, in Switzerland, are said to bloom alongside the avalanche. 
No state of society is so rude as to extingnish the spark of natural affection ; 
tenderness for our offspring is bt a more enlarged selfishness, perfectly com- 
patible with the ntmost ferocity towards others, Ilence scenes of parental 
and filial attachment are to be met with in these poems which cannot be read 
without emotion, _The vassion of love appears to have been a favourite study 
with the ancient English writers, and by none, in any language we have read, 
is it managed with so mueh art and feeling as by the dramatic writers of 
Queen Elizabeth's day, The Scottish iminstrels, with less art, seem to be 
entitled to the praise of possessing an equal share of tenderness. fn the 
Spanish ballad love glows with the tierce ardour of a tropical snu, ‘Tie amorous 
serenader celebrates the beauties of his Zayda (the name which, from its fre- 
ese Aen: seem to be a general title for a Spanish mistress) in all the florid 
hyperbole of Oriental gallantry, or, as a disappointed lover, wanders along the 
banks of the Guadalete, imprecating curses on her head and vengeance on his 
devoted vival. The calm dejection and tender melancholy which ave diffused 
over the Scottish love-songs are far more affecting than ail this turbulence of 
passion. The sensibility which, even in a rnde age, seems to have charae- 
terized the Scottish maiden, was doubtless nonrished by the solenin complexion 
of the scenery by which she was surrounded, by the sympathies continually 
awakened for her lover in his career of peril and adventure, and by the facili- 
ties alforded her for brooding over her misfortunes in the silence of rural 
solitude, 

‘To similar physical canses may be principally referred those superstitions 
whieh are so liberally diffused over the poetry of Scotland down to tie present 
day. The tendency of wild, solitary districts, larkened with mountains and 
extensive forests, to raise in the inind ideas of solemn, preternatural awe, has 
Deen noticed from the earliest ages. “ Where is a lofty and deeply-shaded 

rove,” writes Seneca, in one of his epistles, ** filled with venerable trees, whose 
interlacing boughs shut out the face of heaven, the grandeur of the wood, 
the silence of the place, the shade so dense and uniform, infuse into the breast 
the notion of a Nieintty ;” and thus the speculative fancy of the ancients, 
always realy to supply the apparent void of nature, garrisoned each grove, 
fountain, or grotto with some local and tutelary genins. These sylvan deities, 
clothed with corporeal figures and endowed with mortal appetites, were 
brought near to the level of Iuumanity ; but the Christian revelation, which 
assures us af another world, is the “evidetice of things nnseeu,” and, while it 
dissipates the gross and sensible creations of classic mythology, raises our con- 
ceptions to the spiritual and the infinite, Tn onr eager thirst Tor communica- 
tion with the world of spirits, we naturally imagine it can only be throngh the 
imodiam of spirits like themselves, and, in the wlgar creed, these apparitions 
never come om the abodes of the blessed, hut from the tomb, where they are 
‘supposed to await the period of a tinal and universal resurrection, and whence 
they are allowed to ‘ revisit the glimpses of the moon,” for penance or some 
other inscrutable purpose. Hence the gloomy, undefined character of the 
‘modern apparition is mach more appalling then the sensual and social per- 
sonifications of antiquity. ; 4 
~The natural phenomena of a wild, nneultivated country greatly conspire to 
promote the illusions of the fancy. ‘The power of claus to reflect, to distort, 
gud to magnify objects is well known, and on this principle many of the pre- 
ternatural appearances in the German mountams and the Seottish Tlighlands, 
whose lofty summits and unreclaimed valleys are shromded in clonds and 
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exhalations, have heen ingeniously and philosophically explained. The solitary 
peasant, ag the shades of evening close around him, witnesses with dismay the 
gathering phantoms, and, hurrying home, retails his adventures with due 
amplification. What is easily believed is easily seen, and the marvellous inci- 
dent is soon placed beyond dispute hy a multitude of testimonies. The 
appetite, once excited, is keen mn detecting other visions and prognostics, 
which as speedily cirenlate throngh the channels of rustic tradition, until in 
time each glen and solitary heath has its unearthly visitants, each family its 
omen or boding spectre, and superstition, systematized into a science, is ex- 
ponnded by indoctrinated wizards and gifted seers, 

In addition to these fancies, common, though in a less desree, to other 
nations, the inhabitants of the North have inherited a more material mytho- 
logy, which has survived the elegant fictions of Greece and Rome, either 
because it was not deemeil of sutticient importance to provoke the arm of 
the Chureh, or because it was too nearly accommodated to the moral constitu- 
tion of the peaple tu be thus easily eradicated, The character of a mytholo 
is always intimately connected with that of the scenery and climate in which 
it is invented. ‘Thus the graceful Nymphs and Naiads of Greece, the Peris 
of Persia, who live in the colours of the rainbow and on the odowrs of 
flowers, the Fairies of England, who in airy circles *‘ dance their ringlets to 
the whistling wind,” have the frail gossamer forms and delicate functions 
congenial with the beautifnl countries which they inhabit; while the Elves, 
Bogles, Brownies, and Kelpies, which seem to have legitimately descended, 
in ancient Highland verse, from the Scandinavian Dvergar, Nisser, ete, are 
of a stunted and inalignant aspect, and are celebrated for nothing better than 
inaiming cattle, hewildering the benighted traveller, and conjuring out the 
souls of new-lhorn infants, Within the memory of the present generation, 
very well authenticated anecdotes of these ghostly kidnappers have been 
cirenhited and greedily credited in the Seattish Highlands. But the sunshine 
of civilization is rapidly dispelling the lingering mists of superstition. The 
spirits of darkness Jove not the cheerful haunts of men, and the bustling 
activity of an increasing, iudnstrious popwation allows brief space for the fears 
or inventions of faney. . 

The fierce aspect of the Scottish ballad was mitigated under the general 
tranquillity which followed the accession of James to the united crowns of 
England and Scotland, and the Northern muse might have canght some of 
the inspiration which fired her Southern sister at this remarkable epoch, had 
not the fatal prejudices of her sovereign in favour of an English or even a 
Latin idiom diverted his ancient srbjects fram the cultivation of their own. 
As it was, Drummond of Hawthornden, whose melodions and melancholy 
strains, however, are to be enrolled among English verse, is the most emineut 
name which adorns the scanty annals of this reign. The civil and religious 
broils, which, by the sharp concussion they gave to the English intellect during 
the remainder of this unhappy century, seemed to have forced out every latent 
spark of genius, served only to discourage the less polished muse of the North. 
The austerity of the Reformers chilled the sweet flow of social song, and 
the only verse in vogne was a kind of rude satire, sometimes pointed at the 
licentiousness of the Roman clergy, and sometimes at the formal affectation 
of the Puritans, but which, froin the coarseness of the execution, and the 
transitory interest of its topics, has for the most part been consigued to a 
tleeent oblivion, : , 

The Revolution in 1688, and the subsequent wnion of the two kingdoms. 
hy the permanent assurance they gave of ciyil and religions liberty, and, lastly, 
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the establishment of parochial schools about the same period, by that wide 
diffusion of intelligence among the lower orders which has elevated them 
above every other European peasantry, had a most sensible influence on the 
mnoral and intellectual progress of the nation. Improvements in art and 
agriculture were introduced ; the circle of ideas was expanded and the feelings 
liberalized by a free communication with their southern neighbours; and 
religion, resigning much of her austerity, lenta prudent sanction to the hilarity 
of social intercourse, Popular poetry agurally reflects the habits and pre- 
vailing sentiments of a nation, The ancient notes of the border trumpet were 
exchanged for the cheerful sounds of rustic revelry ; and the sensibility which 
used to be exhausted on subjects of acute but painful interest now celebrated 
oc temperate pleasures of domestic happiness and rational though romantic 
Jove. 

The rustic glee which had put such mettle into the compositions of James 
the First and Fifth, those royal poets of the commonalty, as they have been 
aptly styled, was again venewed ; ancient songs, purified from their original 
yices of sentiment or diction, were revived ; new ones were accommodated to 
ancient melodies ; and a revolution was gradually effected in Scottish verse, 
which experienced little variation during the remainder of the eighteenth 
century. The existence of a national music is essential to the entire success 
of lyrical poetry. It may be said, indeed, to give wings to song, which, in 

ite of its imperfections, is thus borne along from one extremity of the 
nation to the other, with a rapidity denied to many a nobler composition. 

Thus allied, verse not only represents the present, but the past; and, while 
it invites us to repose or to honourable action, its tones speak of joys which 
are gone, or wake In us the recollections of ancient glory. 

It is impossible to trace the authors of a large portion of the popular lyrics 
of Scotland, which, like its native wild flowers, seem to have sprung up spon- 
tancously iv the most sequestered solitudes of the country, Many of these 

ts, even, who are familiar in the months of their own countrymen, are 

tter known south of the Tweed by the compositions which, under the title 
of “Scottish Melodies,” ave diligently thrummed by every miss in her teens, 
than by their names; while some few others, as Ramsay, Ferguson, ete, 
whose independent tomes maintain higher reputation, are better known hy 
their names than their compositions, which, much applaided, are, we suspect, 
but little read. 

The union of Scotland with England was unpropitions to the language of 
the former country ; at least it prevented it from attaining a classical perfee 
tion, which some, perhaps, may not regret, as being in its present state a 
better vehicle for the popular poetry so consonant with the genius of the 
nation. Under Edward the First the two nations spoke the same language, 
and the formidable epics of Barbour and Blind Harry, his contemporaries, are 
cited by Warton as superior models of English versification. After the lapse 
of five centuries, the Scottish idiom retains a much greater affinity with the 
original stock than does the English; but the universal habit with the Scotch 
of employing the latter in works of taste or science, and of relinquishing their 
own idiom to the more humble uses of the people, has degraded it to the un- 
merited condition of a provincial dialect. Few persons care to bestow much 
time in deciphering a vocabulary which conceals no other treasures than those 
of popular fancy and tradition. 

genius like Burns certainly may do, and doubtless has done, much to 
diffuse a knowledge and wrelish for his native idiom, His character as a poet 
has been too often canyassed by writers and biographers to require our 
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panegyric. We define it, perhaps, as concisely as nay be, by saying that it 
consistel of an acute sensibility regulated by uncommon intellectual vigour. 
Hence his frequent visions of rustic love and courtship never sink into mawkish 
sentimentality, his quiet pictures of domesti¢ life are without insipidity, and 
“is mirth is not the unmeaning ebullition of animal spirits, but is pointed with 
the reflection of a keen observer of uman nature. This latter talent, less 
applauded in him than some others, is in our opinion his most eminent, With- 
out the grace of La Fontaine, or the broad buffoonery of Berni, he displays 
the same facility of illuminating the meanest topics, seasons his humour with 
as shrewd a moral, and surpasses both in a generous sensibility which gives an 
air of truth and cordiality to all his sentiments. Lyrical poetry adinits of less 
variety than any other species ; and Burns, from this circumstance, as well as 
{rom the tiexibility of his talents, may be considered as the representative of 
lis whole nation, Indeed, his universal genius seems to have concentrated 
within itself the rays which were scattered among his predecessors,—the 
simple tenderness of Crawford, the fidelity of Ramsay, and careless humour of 
Ferzuson, The Dorie dialect of his country was an instrument peculiarly 
fitted for the expression of his manly and unsophisticated sentiments. But 
no one is more itwebted to the national music than Burns: embalmed in the 
sacred melody, his songs are familiar to us from childhood, and, as. we read 
them, the silver sounds with which they have been united seem to linger in 
our memory, heightening and prolonging the emotions which the sentiments 
have excited. 

Mr, Cunningham, to whom it is high time we should tarp, in some prefatory 
reflections on the condition of Scottish poetry, laments exceedingly the im- 
provements in agvienitnre and mechanics, the umiltiplication of pursuits, the 
wider expansion of knowledge, which have taken plice among the peasantry 
of Scotland duving the present centary. 

“Change of condition, increase of knowledge,” says he, “the calling in of 
machinery to the aid of himan labour, and the ships which whiten the ocean 
with their passing and repassing sails, wafting luxuries to our backs and our 
tables, are all matters of delight to the historian or the politician, hut of 
sorrew ta the poet, who delights in the primitive glory of a people, and con- 
templates with pain all chauges which lessen the original vigour of character 
and reline mankind till they become too sensitive for enjoyment, Man has 
now to labour harder and longer to shape out new ways to riches, and even 
bread, and feel the sorrows of the primeval curse, a hot and sweaty brow, more 
frequently and more severely than his ancestors, All this is mnicongenial to 
the creation of song, where many of our finest songs have been created, ani 
to its enjoyment, where it was long and fondly enjoyed, among the peasantry 
of Seotland.”"—Prefirce. f 

These circumstances certainly will be a matter of delight to the historian 
an politician, aud we doubt if they afford any reasonable canse of Jamenta- 
tion to the poet. Anage of rudeness and ignorance is not the most propitious 
to a Honrishing condition of the art, which indulges quite as much in visions 
of the past as the present, in recollections as in existing occupations ; and this 
is not only true of civilized, but of ruder ages: the forgotten bards of the Nie- 
belungen and the Heldenbuch, of the romances of Arthur and of Charlemagne, 
looked back through the vista of seven hundred years for their subjects, and 
the earliest of the Border minstrelsy celebrates the antique feuds of a pre- 
ceding century, On the other hand, a wider acquaintance with speculative 
and active concerns may be thought to open a bolder range of ideas and 
illustrations to the poet, Examples of this may be discerned among the 
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Seottish poets of the present age; and if the most eminent, as Scott. Camp- 
bell, Joanna Baillie, have deserted their natural dialect and the humble 
themes of pone interest for others better suited to their aspiring genins, 
and for a language which could diffuse and perpetuate their compositions, it 
can hardly be matter for serious reproach even with their own couutrvmen. 
But this is not true of Scott, who has always condescended to illuminate the 
most rugged and the meanest topics relating to his own nation, and who has 
revived in his “ Minstrelsy” not merely the costume but the spirit of the 
ancient Border muse of love and chivalry. 

In a similar tone of lamentation, Mr. Cunningham deprecates the untimely 
decay of superstition throughout the land. But the seeds of superstition are 
not thus easily eradicated : its grosser illusions, indeed, may, as we have before 
said, be scattered by the increasing light of science ; but the principal differ- 
ence between a rude and a civilized age, at least as regards poetical fiction, 
is that the latter requires more skill and plausibility in working up the 
matériel than the former, ‘The witches of Macbeth are drawn too broadly to 
impose on the modern spectator, as they probably did on the credulous age of 
Queen Bess; but the apparition in Job, or the Bodach Glass in Waverley, 
is shadowed with a dim and mysterious portraiture that inspires a solemn 
interest sufficient for the purposes of poetry. The philosophic mind may 
smile with contempt at popnlar fancies, convinced that the general experience 
of mankind contradicts the existence of apparitions; that the narratives of 
them are vague and ill authenticated ; that they never or rarely appeal to 
more than one sense, and that the most open to illusion ; that they appear 
only in moments of excitement and in seasons of solitude and obscurity ; that 
they come for no explicable purpose and effect no perceptible result ; and that, 
therefore, they may in every case be safely ee to a diseased or a deluded 
imagination, But if, in the midst of these solemn musings, our philosopher's 
candle should chance to go out, it is not quite certain that he would continue 
to pursue them with the same stoical serenity. In short, no mun is quite so 
much a hero in the dark as in broad daylight, in solitude as in society, in the 
gloom of the churchyard as in the blaze of the drawing-room. The season 
and the place may he such as to oppress the stoutest heart with a mysterious 
awe, which, if not fear, is near akin to it. We read of adventurous travellers 
who through a sleepless night have defied the perilous nonentities of a haunted 
chamber, and the very interest we take in their exploits proves that the super- 
stitious principle is not wholly extinguished in our own bosoms. So, indeed, do 
the mysterious inventions of Mrs. Radeliffe and her ghostly school; of our 
own Brown, in a most especial manner; and Scott, ever anxious to exhibit 
the speculative as well as practical character of his countrymen, has more than 
once appealed ‘to the same general principle, Doubtless few in this enlightened 
age are dispose] boldly to admit the existence of these spiritual phenomena ; 
but fewer still there are who have not enough of superstitious feeling lurking 
in their bosoms for all the purposes of saben interest. 4 

Mr. Cunningham's work consists of four volumes of lyrics, ina descending 
series from the days of Queen Mary to onr own. The more ancient, after the 
fashion of Burns and. Ramsay, he has varnished over with a colouring of 
diction that gives greater Instre to their faded beauties, occasionally restoring 
a youtilated member which time and oblivion had devoured, Our author's 
prose, consisting of a copious preface and critical notices, is both florid and 

antic; it continually aspires to the vicious affectation of poetry, and 
explains the most common sentiments by a host of illustrations and. iraagee, 
thus perpetnally reminding us of the children’s play of “* What is Saat 
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As a poet, his fame has long been established, and the few original pieces 
which he has introduced futo the present collection have the ease and natural 
vivacity conspicuous in his former compositions. We will anote one or two, 
which we presume are the least familiar to our readers : 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
Awl bends the gallant mast! 

And bends che geile: Tnast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the zood ship flies, and leaves 
Old Evglaud on the lee. 


“Oli for a soft and gentle wind! 

T heard a fuir one ery ; 

But give to me the swelling breeze, 
And white waves heaving, bigh ; 

And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
‘The good sbip Gight and free; 

‘The world of waters is our beme, 
And merry men are we, 


* There's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in you eloud; 

And bark the music, oigriners! 
The wind is wakening loud. 

The wind is wakening loud, my hoys, 
The lightning fasbes free : 

The bolle oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea,"”—Vol, iv, p. 208. 


This spivited water-pieve, worthy of Campbell, is one evidence among others 
of the tendency of the present improved condition of the Scottish peasan 
to expand the beaten circle of poetical topics and illustrations. The following 
is as pretty a piece of fairy gossamer as has been spun out of this skeptical age: 


“SONG OF THE ELFIN MILLER. 


Full merrily rings the millstone round, 

Pull merrily rings the wheel, 

Full merrily gushes out the grist,— 
Come, taste my fragrant meal, 

As sends the lift its snowy drift, 
So the meal comes in a shower; 

Work, fairies, fast, for time flies past 
I borrow'd the mill au bour. 


“The miller he’s a worldly m 

And mauu tac doulie fee* 

Se draw the sluice of the cburl’s dam, 
And let the stream come free. 

Shout, fairies, shout! sec, gushing aut, 
‘The meal comes like u river: 

The top of the grain on hill and plain 
Is ours, aud shall be ever, 


One elf goes chasing the wild bat’s wing, 

And one the white owl’s horn; 

One bunts the fox for the white o' bis tail, : 
And we winna hae him till morn, 

One idle fay, with the slow-worm’s ray, 
Runs glimmering 'maug the mosses} 

Another goes tramp wi' the will-o-wisp's lamp, 
To light a lad tu the lnsses, 
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 Obaste, my brown elf, bring me corn 

From bonnie Blackwood plains; 

Go, gentle fairy, bring me grain 
From green Dalgonar mains: 

But, pride of a’ at Closeburn ba’, 
Fair is the corn and fatter; 

Taste, fairies, taste, a gallanter grist 
Has never been wet with water, 


“*Hilloab! my nopper is heaped bigh ; 

Hark to the well-hung wheels! 

They sing for joy; the dusty root 
}t clatters and it reels, 

Llaste, elves, and turn yon wountain burn— 
Bring streams that shine like siller ; 

‘The dam 1s down, the moon sinks soon, 
And 1 moun grind my meller. 


“Ha! bravely done, my wanton elves! 

That ts » foaming stream ; 

See bow the dust trom the mill-ee Mies, 
Aud chokes the cold muonbeam. 

Haste, fairies feet, come baptized feet, 
Come sack and sweep up clean, 

And meet me soon, ere sinks the moon, 
Jn thy green vale, Dalveen.”—Vol, av. p, 327. 


The last we can afford is a sweet, amorous effusion, mm the best style of the 
romantic muse of the Lowlands. It has before found a place in the * Nithsdale 
and Galloway” collection : 


© Thon hast vow'd by thy faith, uy Jeanie, 

By that prey white Land of thine, 

Avr by all the lowitg stars in beaver, 
That thou wouldst aye be mine ; 

Aud | baye sworn by my faith, wy Jeanie, 
And by that kind heart of thine, 

By all the stars sown thick o'er heaven, 
‘That thou spall aye be mine, 


“ Foul fa’ the bands wad loose sic bands,’ 
And the beart wail part sic love; 
(|. But there's nae band can loose the band 
fiut the finger of Llim ahove. 
Though the wee wee col mann be my bield, 
Aud my clothing e’er sae mean, 
T should Jap me op rich in the fautds of love ‘ 
Heaven's arwfn' of my Jean, 


“Thy white arm wad be a pillow to me, 
Far softer than tae down, - 
And Love wad winnow o'er us bis kind, kind wings, 
And sweetly we'd sleep and soun’, 
Cote bere to me, thou lass whom | love, 
Come bere and kneel wi’ me, - 
The morning is full of the presence of Gol, 
And I cannot pray but thee. 


«The wind is sweet amang the new flowers, 

The wee birds sing Sait on the tree, 

Our goodman sits in the bonnie sunshine, 
And a blithe old bedie is he; 

The Beuk mann be ta’en when be comes Lame, 
Wi the lotic psalmodie, 

And I will gpeale of thee when T pray, 
And thou mun speak of me."—YVol, iv, p. dds, 
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Qur readers may think we have been detained too long by so humble a 
theme as old songs and ballads ; yet a wise man has said, * Give me the making 
of the ballads, and I eare not who nuvkes the Jaws of a nation.” Indeed, they 
will not be lightly regarded by those who consider their influence on the 
character of a simple, susceptible people, particularly in a rude age, when they 
constitute the authentic records of national history. Thus the wandering 
minstrel kindles in his unlettered audience a generous emulation of the deeds 
of their ancestors, and while he sings the Hoody feuds of the Zegris and 
Abencerrages, the Perey and the Douglas, artfully fans the flaine of an 
expiring hostility. Under these animating influences, the ancient Spaniard 
and the Border warrior displayed that stern military enthnsiasin which dis- 
tinguished them above every other peasantry in Europe, Nor is this influence 
altogether extinguished in a polite age, when the narrow attachments of 
feudal servitude are ripened into a more expanded patriotism; the generous 
principle is nourished and invigorated in the patriot by the simple strains 
which recount the honourable toils, the homebred joys, the pastoral adventures, 
the rouiantic scenery, which have endeared to him the land of his fathers, 
There is 10 moral cause which operates more stronyly in infusing a love of 
country into the mass of the people than the wnion of a national music with 
popular poetry. 

ut these productions have an additional value in the eves of the antiquarian 
to what is derived from their moral or political infinence, as the repertory of 
the motley traditions and superstitions that have descended for ages through 
the various races of the North. ‘The researches of modern scholars have 
discovered a surprising affinity between the ancient Scottish ballad and the 
Teutonic, Scandinavian, and even Calmuck romance, Some of the most 
eminent of the old Border legends are almost literal versions of those which 
inttamed the martial ardonr of our Danish ancestors.’ A fainter relationship 
had before been detected between them and Sonthern and Oriental fable. 
Thus, in a barbarous age, when the nearest provinces of Europe had but a 
distant intercourse with each other, the electric spark of fancy seems to have 
run arrowed the circle of the renotest regions, ammnating them with the same 
wild and original creations. 

Even the lore of the nursery may sometimes ascend to as high an antiquity. 
The celebrated Whittington and his Cat can display a Teutonic pedigree of 
more than eight centuries; “Jack, commonly called the Giant-Killer, and 
Thomas Thumb,” says an antiquarian writer, ‘landed in England from the 
very same keels and war-ships which conveyed Hengist and Horsa, and Ebba 
the Saxon ;” and the uursery-naid who chants the friendly monition to the 
“Lady-bird,” or narrates the ‘feedaw-fum” adventure of the carnivorous 
giant, little thinks she has purloined the stores of Teutonic song and 
Seandinavian mythology.® The ingenious Blanco White, who, under the name 
of Doblado, has thrown great light on the character and condition of modern 
Spain, has devoted a chapter to tracing out the genealogies of the games and 
popular pastimes of his country. Something of the same kind might be 
attempted in the uutrodden walks of nursery literature. IZynorance and youth 


* Such are “ The Childe of Elle,” * Catba- 
tine aud Junfarie,” “Cospatric,” “ Willie's 
Lady," ete. 


has soothed the slnombers of the German 
infant for many ages. The giant who so 
cunningly scented the “blood of an Engtish- 


* “Tady-bird, lady-bird, fiy away home, 
Your bonse is on fire, your children will 
roum.’” 


This frgment of a respectable little poem 


men" is the counterpart of the personage 
recomled iu the collection of Icelandic mytho- 
logy made by Snorre in the thirteenth cen 
tury, dda, Fable 23, 
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are satisfied at no great cost of invention. The legend of one ati 

answers, with little variation, for the next, and, within the ph nreges 
the nursery, obtains that imperishable existence which has been the vain 
boast of many a loftier lyric, That the mythology of one age should be 
abandoned to the “ Juvenile Cabinet” of another, is indeed curious. Thus 
the doctrines most venerated hy man in the infancy of society become the 
sport of infants in an age of civilization, furnishing a pleasing example of the 
ooh i : human intellect, and a plansible colouring for the dream of 


DA PONTE’S OBSERVATIONS: 
Ghuly, 1425.) 


Tue larger part of the above work is devoted to sti es upon an article on 
“Italian Narrative Poetry,” which appeared in October, 1824. ‘The author is 
an eminent Italian teacher at New York. Ilis poetical abilities have been 
highly applanded in his own country, and were rewarded with the office of 
Cxsarean poct at the court of Vienna, where he acquired new laurels as sue- 
cessor to the celebrated Metastasio. Tis various fortunes in literary and 
fashionable life while in Europe, and the eccentricities of his enthusiastic 
character, furnish many interesting incidents for an autobiography published 
by him two years since at New York, and to this we refer those of onr readers 
who are desirous of a more intimate acquaintance with the author. 

We regret that our remarks, which appeared to us abundantly encomiastic 
of Italian letters, and which certainly proceeded from our admiration fur them, 
should have given such deep offence to the respectable author of the Usser- 
vazioni as to compel him, although a ‘ veteran” in literature, to arm himself 
against us in defence of his “calumniated” country. According to him, “we 
judge too lightly of the Italians, and quote as axioms the absurd opinions of 
their insane rivals (eecaniti rivali) the French. We conceal some things 
where silence has the appearance of malice ; we expose others which common 
generosity should have induced us to conceal; we are guilty of false and 
arbitrary accusations, that doa grievons wroug to the most tender and most 
compassionate of nations; we are wauting m a decent reverence for the 
illustrious men of his nation; finally, we pry with the eyes of Argus into the 
defects of Italian literature, and with one eye only, and that, indeed, half shut 
(anche quello saechiuso), into its particular merits.” It is true, this sour 
rebuke is sweetened once or twice with a compliment to the extent of our 
knowledge, and a “confession that many of our reasonings, facts, and rTeflee- 
tions merit the gratitude of his countrymen ; that our intentions were doubt- 
less generous, praiseworthy,” and the like; but such vague commendations, 
besides that they are directly inconsistent with some of the imputations 

1 Aleune Osservazioni suli’ Articulo  L. Da Ponte. Nuova-Jores. Stampatori 
Quarto publicsto nel North American Re- Gray e Bunce.” 1825. 
view, il Mese d’Gttobre dejl’ Anno L824, Tha 
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formerly alleged against us, are too thinly seattered over sixty pages of criti- 
cism to mitigate very materially the severity of the censure. The opinions of 
the author of the Ossereazion? on this subject are undoubtedly entitled to 
great respect ; but it may be questioned whether the excitable temperament 
usual with his nation, and the local partiality which is common to the indi- 
viduals of every nation, may not have led him sometimes into extravagance 
and error. This seems to us te have been the case ; aud,as he has more than 
once intimated the extreme difticulty of forming a correct estimate of a foreign 
literature, “especially of the [talian,” we shall rely exclusively for the support 
of our opinions on the authorities of his own countrymen, clatming one excep- 
tion only in favour of the industrious Ginguené, whose opinions he has himself 
recommended to “the diligent study of all who wonld form a correct notion of 
Italian literature.” * 

His first objection is against what he considers the unfair view which we 
exhibited of the intinence of Italy on English letters. This influence, we had 
stated, was most perceptible under the reigu of Elizabeth, but had gradually 
declined during the succeeding century, and, with a few ati os, among 
whom we eited Milton and Gray, could not be said to be fairly discerned until 
the commencement of the present age. Our censor is of a different opinion. 
“Tustead of confining Armself” (he designates us always by this humble pro- 
noun} “to Milton,” he says, “for which exception J wchknowledye no obliga- 
fion to him, since few there are who were not previously acquainted with it, I 
would have had him acknowledge that many English writers not only loved and 
admired, but studiously imitated, our authors, fom the time of Chancer to that 
of the great Byron ; for the eearest evidence of which it will suffice to read 
the compositions of this last poet, of Milton, and of Gray,” Tle then censures 
us for not specifying the obligations which Shakspeare was under to the early 
Italian novelists for the plots of many of his pieces ; “which silence” he 
deems “as little to be commended as would he an attempt to conceal the 
light, the most beautiful prerogative of the sun, from one who had never before 
seen it, And,” he continues, * these facts should, for two reasons, have been 
especially communicated to Americans ; first, to animate them more and more 
to study the Italian tongue ; and, secondly, in order not to imitate, by what 
may appear a malicious silence, the example of another nation [the French], 
who, after drawing their intellectual nourishment from us, have tried every 
method of destroying the reputation of their earliest masters.”—Pp. 74-79. 

We have extracted the leading ideas diffused by the author of the Osserva- 
ziont over half a dozen pages, Some of them have at least the merit of 
novelty. Such are not, however, those relating to Chaucer, whom we believe 
uo one ever doubted to have found in the Tuscan tongue—the only one of 
that rade age in which 


“The pure well-head of poesie did dwell ”— 


one principal sonrce of his premature inspiration. We acknowledged that the 
same sources nourished the genius of Queen Elizabeth’s writers, among whom 
we particularly cited the names of Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser. And if we 
did not distinguish Shakspeave amid the circle of contemporary dramatists 
whom we confessed to have derived the desizns of many of their most popular 
plays from Italian models, it was because we did not think the extent of his 
obligations, amounting to half a dozen imperfect skeletons of plots, required 


* “Ma bisognava aver Vanima di Gin- Ginuené, per sentire,” cte, Osservaziora, 
guené, conoscer la lingua @ la letteratura pp. 115, 114,, 
Italiana come Ginguen, € amar il vero come 
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any such specification ; more especially as several of his great minor contem- 
poraries, as Fletcher, Shirley, and others, made an equally liberal use of the 
same materials, The obligations of Shakspeare, such as they were, are, more- 
over, notorious to every one. The author of the Osservaziont expressly dis- 
claims any feelings of gratitude towards us for mentioning those of Milton, 
because they were notorious. It is really very hard to please him. The 
literary enterprise which had been awakened under the reign of Elizabeth 
was in no degree diminished under her successor ; but the intercourse with 
Italy, so favourable to it at an earlier period, was, for obvious reasons, at au 
end. A Protestant people, but lately separated from the Church of Rome, 
would not deign to resort to what they believed her corrupt fountains for the 
sources of instruction. ‘The austerity of the Puritan was yet more seandalized 
by the voluptuons beauties of her lighter compositions, and Milton, whose 
name we cited in our article, seems to have been a solitary exception on the 
records of that day, of an eminent English scholar thoronghly imlued with a 
relish for Italian letters. 

Aiter the days of civil and religious faction had gone by, a new aspect was 
“Mee to things under the brilliant auspices of the Restoration. The French 
anguage was at that time in the meridian of its glory, Boileau, with an acute 
but pedantic taste, had draughted his critical ordinances from the most 
perfect models of classical antiquity. Racine, working on these principles 
may be said to have put into action the poetic conceptions of his frien 
Boilean; and, with such a model to illustrate the excellence of his theory, it 
is not wonderful that the code of the French legislator, recommended as it 
was, too, hy the patronage of the most iuposing court in Europe, should have 
found its way into the rival kingdom and have superseded there every other 
foreion influence? It did so. “French criticism,” says Bishop Hurd, 
speaking of this period, ‘‘ has carried it before the Italian with the rest of 

rope. This dexterous people have found means to lead the taste, as well 
as set the fashions, of their neighbours.” Again: “The exact but cold 
Boileau happened to say something of the effaqucnt of Tasso, and the magic 
of this word, like the report of Astolfo’s horn in Ariosto, overturned at once 
the solid and well-built foundation of Italian poctry: it beeame a sort of 
wateh-word among the critics.” Mr. Gifford, whose acquaintance with the 
ancient literature of his nation entitles him to perfect confidence on this 
subject, whatever we may be disposed to concede to him on some others, in 
his introduction to Massinger remarks, in relation to this period, that “criticism, 
which in a former reiem had been making no inconsiderable progress under 
the great masters of Tale. was now diverted into a new channel, and only 
studied under the puny and jejune canons of their degenerate followers, the 
French.” Pope and Addison, the legislators of their own and a future age, 
cannot be exempted from this reproach, The latter conceived and published 
the most contemptuous opinion of the Italians. In 2 very early paper of the 
Spectator bearing his own signature (No. 6), he observes, “'The finest writers 
among the modern Italians [in, coutradistinction to the ancient Romans] 
express themselves in such a florid form of words, and such tedious cireumlo 
cutions, as are used by none but pedants in our own country, and at the same 
time fill their writings with such poor imaginations and conceits as our youths 

* Boilean’s sagacity in fully appreciating — tells us that his fother, in his youth, was 
the merits of Phédre and of Atbalie, and his civen to u vicious taste (vonesttt, and that 
independence {n supporting therm against the Boilean led him back to nature, and ftanghe 
fashionable factions of the day, are well linn 10 rhyme with kbour Gvmer digiervle- 
known. But he conferred a still greater obli- weit). 
gation on his friend. Racine the younger 
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are ashamed of before they have been two years at the university.” In the 
same paper he adds, “1 entirely agree with Monsieur Boilean, that ono verse 
of Virgil is worth all the tinsel of Tasso.” This is very uneqnivocal language, 
and our censor will do ns the justice to believe that we do not quote it from 
any “malicious intention,” but simply to show what must have been the 
popular taste, when sentiments like these were promulgated by a leading 
eriti¢ of the day, in the most important and widely circulated journal in the 
kingidom.* 

Th conformity with this anti-Italian spirit, we find that no translation of 
Ariosto was attempted subsequent to the very imperfect one by Harrington 
in Elizabeth’s time. In the reign of George the Second a new version was 
published by oue Huggins. In his preface he observes, “ After this work was 
pretty far advaneed, I was informed there har heen a translation published in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and dedicated to that queen ; whereupon I requested 
a friend to obtain a sight of that book ; for it is, it seems, very scarce, and the 
glorious original much more so, in this country.” Hugyins was a learned 
scholar, although he made a bad translation. Yet it seems he had never met 
with, or even heard of, the version of his predecessor Harrington. But, with- 
out encumbering ourselves with authorities, a glance at the compositions of 
the perio in question would show how feeble are the pretensions of an Italian 
inttence, and we are curious to know what important names, or productions, 
or characteristics can be cited by the author of the Usservazioni in support of 
it. Dryden, whom he has objected to_us, versified, it is true, three of his 
Fables from Boeeaccio : but this brief effort is the only evidence we can recall, 
in the multitude of his miscellaneous writings, of a respect for Italian letters, 
and he is well known to have powerfully contributed to the introduction of a 
French taste in the drama, The only exception which ocenrs to our general 
yemarkc is that afforded by the Metaphysical School of Poets, whose vicious 
propensities have heen referred hy Dr. Johnson to Marini and his followers, 
But as an ancient English model for this affectation may be found in Donne, 
and as the doctor was not prodigal of golden opinions towards Italy, we will 
not urge Rpon our oppovent what may be deemed an ungenerous, perhaps an 
unjust, imputation. The same indifference appears to have lasted the greater 
portion of the eighteenth century, and with few exceptions, enumerated in our 
former article, the ‘Tusean spring seems to have heen alinost hermetically 
sealed against the English scholar. The inereasing thirst for every variety of 
intellectual nourishment in our age has again invited to these early sources, 
and, while every modern tongue has been anxiously explored by the diligence 
of erities, the Italian has hai the good fortune to be more widely and more 
successfully cultivated than at any formey period. 

We should apcineee to our readers for atticting them with so much com- 
monplace detail, but we know no other way of rebutting the charge, which, 
according to the author of the Osservezion?, might be imputed to ns, of 
a “maticions silence” in our account of the influence of Italian letters in 
England. 

But if we have offended: by saying too little on the preceding head, we have 
given equal offence on another occasion by saying too much. Our antagonist 
attacks us from such opposite quarters that we hardly know where to expect 


* Addiaon tells us, in an early number of in proportion to the numerical population 
the Spectator, that three thousand copies were and intellectual culture of that day, very far 
daily distributed; and Chalmers somewhere superior to that of the most popular journals 
Temarks that this circulation was afterwards at the present time, 
increased tu fourteen thonsand ; au amount, 
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hin, W ¢ had spoken,and in terms of censure, of Goileau’s celebrated sarcasm 
upon ‘Tasso; and we had added that, notwithstanding an affected change of 
‘opinion, “he adhered until the time of his death to his original heresy.* “As 
much,” says our censor, * asit would have been desirable in him (the reviewer] 
to have spoken on these other matters, so it would have been equally proper 
to have suppressed all that Boileau wrote upon Tasso, together with the 
remarks made by him in the latter part of his life, as having a tendency to 
prejudice unfavourably the minds # such as had not before heard them. Nor 
should he have coldly styled it his ‘original heresy ;’ but he should have said 
that, in spite of all the heresies of Boilean and all the blunders of Voltaire, the 
Jerusalem has been regarded for more than two centuries and a half, and will 
be regarded, as long as the earth has motion, by a// the nations of the civilized 
world, as the most noble, most magnificent, most sublime epic produced for 
more than eighteen centuries; that this consent and this duration of its 
splendour are the strongest and most authentic »seal of its incontrovertible 
merit ; that this unlucky efvnquent, that defaces at most a hundred verses of 
this poem, and which, in fact, is nothing but an excess of overwrought beanty, 
is but the merest flaw in a mountain of diamonds; that these hundred verses 
are compensated by more than three thousand in which are displayed all the 
naires grace, leaning, eloquence, and colouring of the loftiest poetry.” 

n the sameswell of commendation the anthor procecds for half a page farther. 
We know not what inadvertence on our part can have made it necessary, by 
way of reproof to us, to pour upon Tasso’s head such a pelting of pitiless pane- 
gyric. Aniong all the Italian poets there is no one for whom we have ever felt 
so sincere a veneration, after 


*€ quel signor dell’ altissimo canto 
Che sevra gli altri, com’ aquila vola,” 


as for Tasso. In souie respects he is even superior to Dante,  Ifis writings 
are illustrated by a purer morality, as his heart was yenetrated with a more 
genuine spirit of Christianity. Oppression, under which they both sulfered the 
greater part of their lives, wronght a very different efleet upon the gentle 
character of Tasso and the vindicative passions of the Ghibelline. The 
religious wars of Jerusalem, exhibiting the triumphs of the Christian chivalry, 
were a subject peculiarly adapted to the character of the poet, who united the 
qualities of an accomplished Knight with the most unattected piety. The 
vulgar distich, popular in his day with the common people of Ferrara, is a 


homely but unsuspicious testimony 
fault was an ill-regulated sensibility, 


been thrown among people who knew ne 


of genius, 


to his opposite virtues.* 
and his createst misfortune was to have 
t how to compassionate the infirmities 
In contemplating such a character, one may withont affectation 


Tis greatest 


feel a disposition to draw a veil aver the few imperfections that tarnished it, 
and in our notice of it, expanded into a dozen pages, there are certainly not 
the same number of lines devoted to his defects, and those exclusively of a 


* “Colla penna e colla spada, 
Nessun val quanto Torquato.” 


This elegaut couplot was made in conse- 

uence of a victory obtained by Tasso over 
three cavaliers who treacherously attacked 
him in one of the public squares of Ferrara, 
His skill in feneing is notorious, and bis pas- 
sion for it is also betrayed by the frequent, 
circumstantial, and masterly pictures of it 
in bis Jerusalem.” See, in particular, the 


mortal combat between Tancred and Argante, 
canto xix, where all the evolutions of the 
art are depicted with the accuracy of a pro- 
fesse aword-player, Im the same manner, 
the numerous and animated allusions to field- 
sports betray the fivourite pastime of the 
autbor of Waverley ; and the falcon, the per- 
petual subject of illustration and simile in 
the * Diviua Commedia,” might lead us to 
suspect a similar predilection in Dante, 


242 
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literary nature. This is hut a moderate allowance for the transgressions of 
any man; yet, according to Mr. Da Ponte, “ we close our eyes against the 
merits of his countrymen, and pry with those of Argus into their defects.” 

But why are we to be debarred the freedom of criticism enjoyed even by 
the Italians themselves? To read the Osservazion?, one would conclude that 
Tasso, from his tirst appearance, had united all suffrages in his favour; that, 
by unanimons acclamation, his poem had been placed at the head of all the 
epies of the last eighteen centuries, and that the only voice raised against him 
had sprung from the petty rivalries of French criticism, from which source we 
are more than once complimented with having recruited our own forees. Does 
our author reckon for nothing the reception with which the first academy in 
Italy greeted the Jerusalem on its introduction into the world, when they 
would have smothered it with the kindness of their criticism ? Or the volumes 
of caustic commentary by the celebrated Galileo, almost every line of which is 
a satire? Or, to deseend to a later period, when the lapse of more than a 
century may be supposed to have rectified the caprice of contemporary judg- 
ments, may We not shelter ourselves under the authorities of Andrés,” whose 
favourable notice of Italian letters our author cites with deference ; of Metas- 
tasio, the avowed admirer and eulogist of Tasso ;* of Gravina, whose philo- 
sophical treatise on the principles of poetry, a work of great authority m his 
own country, exhibits the most ungrateful irony on the literary pretensions of 
Tasso, almost refusing to him the title of a poet ¢* 

But, to proceed no farther, we may abide by the solid judgment of Ginguené, 
that second Daniel, whose opinions we are advised so strenuously “ to study 
aud to meditate.” “As to florid images, frivolous thoughts, affected turns, 
conceits, and jewa de mots, they are to be found in greater abundance in 
Tasso’s poem than is conunonly imagined. The ennmeration of them would 
be long, if one should run over the Jerusalem and cite all that could be classed 
under one or other of these heads, ete. Let us content ourselves with a few 
examples.” He then devotes ten pages to these few examples (our anthor is 
indignant that we should have bestowed as many lines}, and closes with this 
sensible reflection : ‘I have not promised a blind faith in the writers I admire 
the most; [ have not pooped it to Boileau, I have not promised it to Tasso ; 
and in literature we all owe our faith and homage to the eternal laws of truth, 
of nature, and of taste.” “ 

But, in order to relieve Tasso from an undue responsibility, we had stated 
in our controverted article that “the affectations imputed to him were to be 
traced to a much more remote origin:” that ‘ Petrarch’s best productions 
were stained with them, as were those of preceding poets, and that they 
seemed to have flowed divectly from the Proveneal, the fountain of Italian 
lyric poetry.” ‘This transfer of the sins of one poet to the door of another is 
not a whit more to the approbation of our censor, aud he not only flatly denies 
the truth of our remark, as applied to “ Petrarch’s best productions,” but 
gravely pronounces it ‘tone of the most solemn, the most horrible literary 
blasphemies that ever proceeded from the tongue or pen of mortal!”"* “TI 
maintain,” says he, “that not one of those that are truly Petrarch’s best pro- 
ductions, and there are very many, can be accused of such a defect; let but 
the critic point me out a single affected or vicious expression in the three 


* Dell’ Origine, ete, d'ogni Letteratura, ” Histoire littéraire, tom, v. pp. 368, 378. 
tom. iv, p, 250, ' «Dird essere questa wna delle pid Fo~ 
* Opere postume di Metastasio, tom. ii. Jenni, delle pid orribili letterarie bestemmie, 
p, 30. che sia stata mai pronuuziata o sevitta da 
* Ragion poetica, pp. 161. 192. lingus o penna mortale.”—P. 94. 
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patriotic Canzoni, or in the Chiare, Freache ¢ dolcé aegite, or in the Tre Sorelle,” 
ete. (he names several others), “ or, in truth, in any of the rest, excepting one 
or two only, Tle then recommends to us that, ‘instead of hunting out the 
errors and blemishes of these masters of our intellects, and ocenpying onr- 
selves With unjust and unprofitable criticism, we showd throw over them the 
mantle of gratitude, and recompense them with our eulogiums and applanse.” 
Tn conformity with which, the anthor proceeds to pour out his grateful tribute 
on the head of the ancient laureate for two pages farther, but which, as not 
material to the argument, we must omit. 

We know no better way of answering all this than by taking up the gauntlet 
thrown down to us, and we are obliged to him for giving us the means of 
bringing the matter to so speedy an issue. We will take one of the first 
Canzoni, of which he has challenged our serutiny. It is in Petyareh’s best 
manner, and forms the first of a seriestwhich has received, xer’ é€ox ie, the title 
of the Thvee Sisters (Tre Sorelle). It is indited to his mistress’s eyes, and the 
first stanza contains a heantiful invocation to these sources of a lover's in- 
pveson ; but in the second we tind him relapsing into the genuine Provengal 

TeSy : 

“When I become snow before their burning rays, 
Your noble pride 
1s pevbaps offended with my wnwarthiness. 
Oh, if this my apprehension 
Shonld not temper Whe Name (hat conswmes me, 
Happy should T be to dissafve ; since in thete presence 
It ia dearer to me to dic than to live without them, 
Then, that L do nod mett, 
Being sv frail an object, before so potent a fire, 
Itis not my own strength which suyes we frou it, 
But principally fear, 
Which congeals the blood wandering through my veins, 
And mends the heart that it may burn a long time.” ** 


This melancholy parade of cold eonceits, of fire and snow, thawing and 
freezing, is extracted, be it observed, from one of those choice productions 
which is recommended as without a blemish ; indeed, not only is it one of the 
best, but it was esteemed by Petrarch himself, together with its two sister 
a the very best of his lyrical pieces, and the decision of the poet has heen 
ratified by posterity, Let it not be objected that the spirit of an ode must 
necessarily evaporate in a prose translation, The ideas may be faithfully 
transcribed, and we would submit it to the most ordinary taste whether ideas 
like those above quoted can ever be ennobled hy any artifice of expression, 

We think the preceding extract from one of the * best of Petrareh’s compa- 
sitions” may sufficiently vindicate us from the imputation of unprecedented 
“blasphemy * on his poetical character; but, lest an suvenl he again made, 
on the ground of a diversity in national taste, we will endeavonr to fortify our 
feeble judgment with one or two anthoritiesamong his own countrymen, whom 
Mr, Da Ponte may be more inclined to admit. : : 

The Italians have exceeded every other people in the grateful tribute of 
commentaries which they have paid to the writings of their eminent men : 
some of these are of extraordinary value, especially in verbal criticism, while 


» «Quando agli amenti rai neve divegno, Danque ch’? non mi sfaccia, 
ostro gentile sdegno Si frale oggetto a si possente foco, : 
Forse ch’ allor mis indegnitate offende, Non é proprio valor, che me ne scampi; 
O, se questa temenze Ma la paura un poeo, aa 
Non temprasse l’ arsura che m' incende, Che ’] cangue vage per le vene agghiaccia, 
Beato venir men’ che n' lor presenza Risalda "I cor, perche pi tempo avyvampi. 


‘M’ é pit caro il morir, che I viver senza. Canzone vii, nell’ Edizione di Muratori. 
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many more, by the contrary lights which they shed over the path of the 
scholar, serve rather to perplex than to enlighten it?* Tassoni and Muratori 
are accounted among the best of Petrarch’s numerous commentators, and the 
latter, in particular, has discriminated his poetical character with as much 
independence as feeling. We cannot refrain from quoting a few lines from 
Muratori’s preface, as exceedingly pertinent to our present purpose: ‘* Who, 
I beg to ask, is sv pedantie, so blind an admirer of Petrarch, that he will pre- 
tend that no-defects are to be found in his verses, or, being found, will desire 
they shoulcl be respected with a religious silence? Whatever may be our rule 
in regard to moral defects, there can be no doubt that in those of art and 
scienve the public interest repre; that truth should be openly unveiled, since 
it is important that all should distinguish the beautiful from the bad, in order 
to imitate the one and to avoid the oth-y.”'? In the same tone speaks Tira- 
boschi-(tom. v. p. 474}. Yet more to the purpose is an observation of the 
Abbé Denina upon Petrarch, “ who,” says he, ‘not only in his more ordinary 
sonnets atfords obvious examples of affectation and coldness, but in his most 
tender and most beauéiful compositions approaches the conceited and inflated 
style of which Tam now speaking.”"* Andthe “ impart Ginguené,” a name 
we-love to quote, coufesses that “Petrarch could not deny himself those 
puerile antitheses of cold and heat, of ice and fiames, which occasionally dis- 
igure his most interesting and most agreeable pieces.” It would he easy 
to marshal many other authorities of equal weight in our defence, but obvionsly 
superfluous, since those we have adduced are quite competent to our vindica- 
tion from the reproach, somewhat severe, of having uttered ‘the most horrible 
blasphemy which ever proceeded from the pen of mortal.” 
The age of Petrarch, like that of Shakspeare, must be accountable for his 
defects, vol in this manner we may justify the character of the poet where 
we cantiot that of his compositions. ‘The Provengal, the most polished Euro- 
pron dialect of the Middle Ages, had reached its last perfection before the 
ourteenth century. Its poetry, chiefly amatory and lyrical, may be considered 
as the homage offered by the high-bred cavaliers of that day at the shrine of 
beauty, and, of whatever value for its literary execution, is interesting for the 
beautiful grace it diffuses over the irou age of chivalry, It was, as we have 
said, principally devoted to love ; those who did not feel could at Jeast affect 
the tender passion ; 2nd hence the influx of subtle metaphors and frigid con- 
ceits that give a meretricions brilliancy to most of the Provencal poetry. The 
fathers of Italian verse, Guido, Cino, ete., seduced hy the fashion of the 
period, clothed their own more natural sentiments in the same vicious forms 
of expression ; even Dante, in his admiration, often avowed, for the 'Trouba- 
dours, could not be wholly insensible to their influence: lint the less austere 
Petrarch, both from constitutional temperament and the accidental cireum- 
stances of his situation, was more deeply affected hy them. In the first place, 
a pertinacions attachment to a mistress whose heart was never warmed, 


A single ode haa fornished a repast for a 
volame, ‘The munber of Petrarch's commen- 
tators is incredible; no Jess than a dozen of 
the most eminent [talian scholars have been 
orcupiel with annotations upon him at the 
same time. Dante has been equally fortu- 
nate, A noble Florentine projected an edi- 
tion of a hundred volumes for the hundred 
cantos of the * Commedia,” which should em- 
brace the differerit iliustrations. One of the 
latest of the fraternity, Biagioli, in an edition 
ef Duute, published at Paris, 1818, nut only 


claims for bis master a foreknowledge of the 
existence of America, bot of the celebrated 
Harveian diseovery of the circulation of the 
biood! (Tom. i. p. 18 note.) After this, 
oue may feel less surprise at the bulk of these 
commentaries, 

» Le Rime di F. Petrarca; con le (sser- 
vazioni di Tassoni, Muzio, € Murateri. Pref. 


p- 9. ‘ 
* Vicende della Letteratara, tom. ii. p. 55, 
* Histoire littéraire, tom. ii. p. 566, 
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although her vanity may have been gratified by the adulation of the finest 
poet of the age, seems to have maintained an inexplicable control over his 
affections, or his fancy, during the greater portion of his life, In the amatory 
poetry of the ancieuts, polluted with coarse and Jicentious images, he could 
find no model for the expression of this sublimated passion, But the Platonic 
theory of love had been imported into Italy by the fathers of the Church, and 
Petrarch, hetter schooled in ancient learning than any of his contemporaries, 
became early enamoured of the speculative doctrines of the Greek philosophy. 
To this source he was indebted for those abstractions and visionary ecstasies 
which sometimes give a generous elevation, but very often throw a cloud over 
his conceptions. And, again, an intimate familiarity with the Provengal 
try was the natural consequence of his residence in the south of Franee. 
here, too, he must often have been a spectator at those metaphysical dispu- 
tations in the courts of love, which exhibited the same ambition of metaphor, 
studied antithesis, and hyperbole, as the written compositions of Provence, 
To all these causes aay be referred those defects which, under favour he it 
spoken, occasionally offend us, even “in his most perfect compositions.” ‘The 
Tich finish which Petrarch gave to the Tuscan idiom has perpetuated these 
defects in the poetry of his country. Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. 
His beauties were inimitable, but to copy his errors was in some measure to 
tread in his footsteps, and a servile race of followers sprang up in Italy, whe, 
under the emphatic name of Petrarchists, have been the object of derision or 
applause, as a good or a bad taste predominated in their country. Warton, 
with apparent justice, refers to the same sonrce some of the early corruptions 
in English poetry ; and Petrarch—we hope it is not “blasphemy ” to say it— 
becomes, by the very predominance of his genius, eminently responsible for 
the impurities of diction which disiyure some of the best productions both in 
English literature and his oven. 

We trust that the free manner in which we have spoken will not be set down 
by the author of the Osservezion? ton uialicions desire of ** caluinniating ” 
the literature of his country. We have been necessarily led to it in vindication 
of our former assertions. After an interval of nearly five centuries, the dis- 
passionate voice of posterity has awarded to Petyarelt the exact measure of 
censure and applause. We have but repeated their judgment. No one of the 
illustrious triumvirate of the fourteenth century ean pretend to have possessed 
so great an influence over his own age and over posterity, Dante, sacrificed 
by a faction, was, as he pathetically complains, a wandering mendicant in & 
land of strangers ; Boccaccio, with the interval of a few years in the meridian 
af his life, passed from the gayety of a court to the seclusion of a cloister ; but 
Petrarch, the friend, the minister of princes, devoted, during the whole of his 
long career, his wealth, his wide authority, and his talents to the generous 
cause of philosophy and letters. He was unwearied in his researches after 
ancient mannscripts, and from the most remote corners of Italy, from the 
obsenre recesses of churches and monasteries, he painfully collected the 
mouldering treasures of antiquity. Many of them he copied with his own 
hand,—among the rest, all the works of Cicero ; and his beantiful transcript 
of the epistles of the Roman orator is still preserved in the Laurentian Library 
at Florence, In his numerous Latin compositions he aspired to revive the 

urity and elegance of the Augustan age ; and, if he did not altogether succeed 
in the attempt, he may claim the merit of having opened the soil for the more 
successful cultivation of later Italian scholars. : 

Tlis own efforts, and the generous impulse which his example comnyunicated 
to his age, have justly entitled him to he considered the restorer of classical 
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learning. His greatest glory, however, is derived from the spirit of life which 
he breathed into modern letters. Dante had fortified the Tuscan idiom with 
the vigour and severe simplicity of an ancient language, but the graceful 
genius of Petrarch was wanting to ripen it into that harmony of numbers 
which has made it the most musical of modern dialects. His knowledge of 
the Provengal enabled him to enrich his native tongue with many foreign 
heanties ; his exquisite ear disposed him to refuse all but the most melodious 
combinations ; and, at the distance of five hnndred years, not a word in him 
has became obsolete, not a phrase too quaint to be used. Voltaire has passed 
the same high eulogium upon Pascal; but Pascal lived three centuries later 
than Petrarch. It would be diffienlt to point ont the writer who so far 
fixed the rea wrepdevva; we certainly could not assign an earlier period than 
the commencement of the last century. Petrareh’s brilliant success in the 
Italian led to most important consequences all over Europe by the evidence 
which it aiforded of the capacities of a modern tongue, He relied, however, 
for his future fame on his elaborate Latin compositions, and, while he dedicated 
these to men of the highest rank, he gave away his Italian lyrics to ballad- 
mongers, to be chanted about the streets for their own profit. lis con- 
temporaries authorized this judgment, and it was for his Latin eclogues, and 
his epic on Scipio Africarms, that he received the Janrel wreath of poetry in 
the Capitol. But nature must eventually prevail over the decisions of pean 
or iashion, By one of those tluctuations not very uncommon in the history of 
letters, the author of the Latin “ Africa” is now known only as the lover of 
Lanra and the father of Italian song. 

We have heen led into this long. we fear tedious. exposition of the character 
of Petrarch, partly fron the desire of defending the justice of our former 
criticism against the heavy imputations of the anthor of the Osservacion:, 
and partly from reluctance to dwell only on the dark side of a picture so 
brilliant as that of the laureate, who, in a barbarous age, with 

“his rhetorike so swete 
Enluminid al! Itaile of poetrie.” 

Our limits will compel us to pass lightly over some less important strictures 
of our author, 

About the middle of the last century a bitter controversy arose between 
Tiraboschi and Lampillas, a learned ut intemperate Spaniard, respecting 
which of their two natious had the best claim to the reproach of having cor- 
rupted the other's literature in the sixteenth century. In alluding to it, we 
had remarked that “the Italian had the better of his adversary in temper, if 
not in argument.” The author of the Oaservazioni styles this “a dry and 
dogmatic decision, which so much displeased a certain Italian letterato that 
he had promised him a confutation of it.” We know not who the indignant 
letterato may be whose thunder has been so long hanging over us, but we 
must say that, so far from a “dogmatic decision,” if ever we made a circum- 
spect remark in our lives, this was one. As far as it went, it was compli- 
mentary to the Italians: for the rest, we waived all discussion of the merits 
of the controversy, both because it was impertinent to our subject, and because 
we were not sufficiently instructed in the details to go int it. One or two 
reflections, however, we may now add. The relative position of Italy and 
Rpain, political and literary, makes it highly probable that the predominant 
influence, of whatever kind it may have been, proceeded from Italy, 1. She 
had inatured her literature to a high perfection while that of every other 
nation was in its infaney, and she was, of course, much more likely te com- 
mnunicate than to receive impressions. 2, Her political relations with Spain 
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were such as particularly to increase this probability in reference to her. ‘The 
occupation of an insignificant corner of her own territory (for Naples was very 
insignificant in every literary aspect) by the house of Aragon opened an 
obvious channel for the transmission of her opinions into the sister kingdom. 
3. Any one, even au Italian, at all instructed in the Spanish literature, will 
adinit that this actually did happen in the reign of Charles the Fifth, the 
gollen age of Italy; that not only, indeed, the latter country influenced but 
changed the whole complexion of Spanish letters, establishing, throngh the 
intervention of her high-priests, Bosean and Garecilaso, what is universally 
recognized under the name of an Italian school. This was an era of good taste ; 
but, when, only fiity years later, both languages were overrun with those 
deplorable affectations which, in Italy particularly, have made the very name 
of the century (sezeento) a term of reproach, it would seem probable that the 
same country which but so short a time before had possessed so direct an 
influence over the other should through the same channels have diffused the 
poison with which its own literature was infected. As Marini and Gon- 
gora, however, the reputed founders of the school, were contemporaries, it is 
extremely difficult to adjust the precise claims of either to the melancholy 
credit of originality ; and, after all, the question to foreigners ean be one of 
little interest or inyportance. 

Much curiosity has existed respecting the source of those affectations which, 
at different periods, have tainted the modern Janguages of Europe. Each 
nation is ambitions of tracing them toa foreign origin, and «// have at some 
period or other agreed to find this in Italy. From this quarter the French 
crities derive their style preeveus:, which disappeared before the satire of 
Moliére and Boileau ; from this the Enclish derive their aetaphysical school 
of Cowley ; and the ev/tisme, of which we have been speaking, which Lope 
and Quevedo condemned by precept but authorized by example, is referred by 
the Spaniards to the same sonrce. The early celebrity of Petrarch and his 
vicious imitators may aford a specious justification of all this ; but.a generous 
criticism may perhaps he excused in referring them to a more ancient origin. 
The Provengal for three centuries was the most popular and, as we have before 
said, the most polished dialect in Europe. The language of the people all 
along the fertile coasts of the Mediterranean, it was also the language of 

aetry in most of the polite courts of Eurape,—in those of Toulouse, Provence, 
Sicily, and of several in Italy ; it reached its highest perfection under the 
Spanish nobles of Aragon ; it passed into England in the twelith century with 
the dowry of Eleanor of Guienne and Poicton ; even kings did not disdain to 
cultivate it, and the lion-hearted Richard, if report. be true, could embellish 
the rude virtues of chivalry with the milder glories of a Troubadour,’ When 
this precocions dialect had become extinct, its inflnence still remained. The 
early Italian poets gave a sort of classical sanction to its defects ; but, while 
their genius may thus with justice be accused of scattering the seeds of cor- 
ruption, the soil must be confessed to have been universally prepared for their 
reception at a more remote period. 

Thas the metaphysical coneceits of Cowley's school, which Dr. Johnson has 


‘9 Every one is acquainted with Sismondi’s 
elegant treatise on the Provencai poctry. Lt 
cannot, however, now be relied on as of the 
highest authority. The subject has been much 
more fully explored, since the publication of 
his work, by Monsieur Raynonard, Secretary 
of the French Academy, His Poésies des 
, Troubadours has now reached the sixth 


volume; and W. A, Schlegel, in a treatise of 
Httle bulk but great learning, entitled Obser- 
vations cur la Langue et la Littérature Pro- 
yeneale, bay pronounced it, by the facts it 
has bronght to light, to have given the coup 
de gyice to the Gory of Father Andrés, 
whom Slsmondi bas chiefly fSllowed. 
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referred to Marini, may be traced through the poetry of Donne, of Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries, of Surrey, Wyatt, and Chancer, up to the fugitive 
pieces of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which have been redeemed 
from oblivion by the diligence of the antiquarian. In the same manner, the 
religious and amatory poetry of Spain at the close of the thirteenth century, 
as exhibited in their Cuncioneros, displays the same subtleties and barbaric 
taste for ornament, from which few of her writers, even in the riper season of 
her literature, have been wholly uncontaminated. Perhaps the perversities of 
Voiture and of Scudéry may find as remote a genealogy in France. The cor- 
ruptions of the Pleiades muy afford one link in the chain, and any one who has 
leisure might verify our snzgestions. Almost every modern literatnre seems 
to have contained in its earliest germs an active principle of corruption. The 
perpetual lapses inte barbarism have at times trinmphed over all efforts of 
sober criticism ; and the perversion of intellect for the greater part of a century 
may furnish to the scholar an ample field for humiliating reflection. How © 
jnany tine geniuses in the condemned age of the seicentist/, wandering after 
the false lights of Marini and his school, substituted cold conceits for wit, 
puns for thoughts, and wire-drawn metaphors for simplicity and nature! How 
many, with Cowley, exhausted a genuine wit in hunting ont remote analogies 
and barren combinations, or, with Lope, and even Calderon, devoted page. to 
curions distortions of rhyme, to echoes or acrosties. in scenes which invited all 
the eloquence of poctry! Prostitutions of genins like these not merely dwarf 
the human mind, but carry it back centuries to the scholastic subtleties, the 
alliterations, anagrams, and thousand puerile devices of the Middle Ages, 

But we have already rambled too far from the author of the Osservazioni. 
Our next rock of offence is a certain inconsiderate astonishment which w 
expressed at the patience of his countrymen under the infliction of epies of 
thirty and forty cantos in length; and he reminds us of our corresponding 
taste, cyually unaccountable, for novels and romances spun ont into an inter- 
mmable length, like those, for example, by the author of Waverley [p. 82 to 
85). A liberal criticism, we are aware, will be diffident of censuring the dis- 
crepancies of national tastes. Where the value of the thought is equal, the 
luxury of polished verse and poctic imagery may yield a great. superiority to 
poetry over prose, particularly with a people so sensible to melody and of so 
vivacious a fancy as the Italians; but, then, to accomplish all this requires a 
higher degree of skill in the artist, and mediocrity in poetry is intolerable. 

* Mediocribus esse poctiz 
Non homines, non Di,” ete. 


Horace’s maxim is not the less true for being somewhat stale. D'Alembert 
has uttered a sweeping denunciation against all long works in verse, as im- 
possible to he read through without experiencing ennwi ; from which he does 
not except even the masterpieces of antiquity.” What would he have said 
to a second-rate Italian epic, wire-drawn into thirty or forty cantos, of the 
incredifitia of chivalry ! 

_ The English novel, if tolerably well executed, may convey some solid 
instruction in its details of life, of human character, and of passion ; but the 
tales of chivalry—the overcharged pictures of an imaginary state of society, 
of “Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire’—can be regarded only as an intel- 
lectual refascation. In a less polished dialect, and in a simpler age, they 
beguiled the tedious evenings of our unlettered Norman ancestors, and as 
late as Elizabeth's day they incurred their partiug malediction from the 


" (Euvres philosophijues, ete, tom, iv, p. 162, 
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worthy Ascham, as “stuff for wise men to laugh at, whose whole pleasure 
standeth in open manslaughter and bold bawdry.” The remarks in our 
article, of course, had no reference to the chef-@euvres of their romantic muse, 
many of which we had been diligently commending, It is the prerogative of 
genius, we all know, to consecrate whatever it tonches. 
Some other of our general remarks seem to have been barbed arrows to the 
patriot breast of the author of the Osservazioni. Such are our reflections 
on the want of a moral or philosophical aim in the omamental writings of 
the Italians;” on “love, as suggesting the constant theme and impulse to 
their poets ;* on the evil tendency of their language, in seducing their writers 
into “an overweenin, attention to sound.” There are few general retlections 
which have the good fortune not to require many, and sometimes very im 
ortant, exceptions, The physiornomy of a uation, whether moral or 
intellectual, must be made up of those features which arrest the eye most 
frequently and forcibly on a wide survey of them; yet how many individual 
rtraits. after all, may refuse to correspond with the revailing one! The 
wotians were dull to a proverb ;'° yet the most inspired, in the most inspired 
region of Greek poetry, was a Boeotian. The most amusing of Greek prose 
writers was a Breotian. Or, to take recent examples, when we find the 
“accurate Ginguené” speaking of “the wxicerse? corruption of taste in Italy 
during the seventeenth century,” or Sismondi telling us that “ the abuse of 
wit extinguished there, during that age, every other species of talent,” we are 
obviously not to nail them down te a pedantic precision of language, or how 
are we to dispose of some of the finest pocts and scholars Italy has ever pro- 
dneed—of Chiabrera, Filicaja, Galileo, and other names sufficiently numerous 
to swell into a bulky quarto of ‘liraboschi? The same pruning principle 
applied to writers who, like Montesquieu, Madame de Staél, and Schlevel, 
deal in general views, would go near to strip them of all respect or credibility. 
But it is frivolous to multiply examples. Dante, Tasso, Alemanni, Guidi, 
Petrarch often, the generous Filicaja always, with, doubtless, very many 
others, afford an honourable exception to our remark on the want of a moral 
aim in the lighter walks of Italian letters, and to many of these, by indirect 
criticism, we accorded it in our article. But let any scholar cast his eve over 
the prolitie productions of their romantic muse, which even Tirahoschi censures 
as “erude and insipid,” ? and Gravina deplores as having “excluded the light 
of truth” from his countrymen ;%? or on their thousand tales of pleasautry 
and love, which, since Buceaccio’s example, have agreeably perpetuated the 
ingenions inventions of a barbarous age ;7" or round “ the cirele of frivolous 
extravagances,” as Salfi*? characterizes the burlesque novelties with which the 
Ttalian wits have regaled the laughter-loving appetite of their nation; or 
on their hecatombs of amorous lyries alone; and he may accept, in these 


* “Sus Bootica, auris Bmotica, Beeoticum 
ingenium.”” 

** Letteratura Italiana, tom. vii. part. iit. 
8. 42. 

© Ragion poetica, p, 14. 

™ The Italian Novelle, it is well known, 
were originally suggested by the French 
Fabliauz of the twellth and thirteenth 
centuries, It may be worthy of remark that, 
while in Italy these amusing fictions have 
been diligently propagated from Buecaccio to 
the present day, in England, although recom- 
mended by a genius like Chaucer, they have 
scarcely been adopted by a single writer. 
The sume may be said of them in France, 


their native soil, with perhaps a solitary ex- 
ception im the modern imitations by La 
Fontaine, himself inimitable, 

+ ‘This learned Italian is now employed in 
completing the unfinished history ot M. Gine 
guené. With deference to the opinions of the 
author of the “Osservazioni " (vide pp, 115, 
116), we think he has stiown in it 4 more in- 
dependent and impartial criticism than his 
predecessor, His own cotntrymen seem to 
be of the came opinion, and in a recent flat- 
tering notice of his work they have qualified 
their general encomium with more than one 
rebuke on the severity of his strictures, Vide 
Antologia for April, 1=24. 
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saturated varieties of the national literature, a decent apology, if not an 
ample justification, for our assertion, : 

ut we ave not to speak of “love as furnishing the great impulse to the 
Italian poet,” and “as prevailing in the bosom far over every other affection 
or relation in life’? Tave not their most illnstrious writers, Dante, Petrarch, 
Buceaccio, Sannazarins, Tasso, nay, philosophic prelates like Bembo, politic 
statesmen like Lorenzo, embalmed the names of their mistresses in verse, until 
they have made them familiar in every corner of Ltaly as their own! Is not 
nearly half of the miscellaneons selection of lyrics, in the vulgar edition of 
* Italian classics,” exclusively amatory ! Had Milton, Dryden, Pope, or, still 
more, such solid personages as Bishop Warburton or Dr. Johnson {whose 
“Tetty,” we suspect, never stirred the doctor's poetic feeling), dedicated, not 
a@ passing sonnet, but whole volumes to their Beatrices, Lauras, and Leonoras, 
we think a eritice might well be exensed in regarding the tender passion as the 
vivide vis of the English anthor, Let ns not be misunderstood, however, as 
implying that nothing but this amorous incense escapes from the Italian lyric 
muse, ‘To the exceptions which the anthor of the Osservazient has ennme- 
rated, he might have added, had not his modesty forbidden him, as inferior 
to none, the sacred melodies which adorn his own autobiography ; above all, 
the magniticent canzone on the * Death of Leopold,” which can derive nothing 
from our commendation, when a critic like Mathias has declared it to have 
“secured to its author a place on the Italian Parnassus, by the side of Petrarch 
and Chiahbrera.” *? 

As to onr remark on the tendency of the soft Ltalian tones “ to seduce their 
writers inte an overweening attention to sound,” we are snrprised that this 
should have awakered two sneh grave pages of admonition from ow censor. 
Why, we were speaking of 

“The Tuscan’s siren tongue, 

That music in itself, whose sounds are song.” 
We thought the remark had been as true as it was old. We cannot but think 
there is something in it, even now, as we are occasionally lost in the melli- 
Hous redundances of Beubo or Boceaccio, those celebrated models of Italian 
eloquence, At any rate, our remirk fell far short of the candid confession of 
Bettinelli, who, in speaking of historical writing, observes that ‘in this, as 
in every other department of literature, his countrymen have been more 
solicitous about sty/e, and ingenious turns of thought, than utility or good 
philosophy.” ** 

Bat we must hasten to the last, not by any means the least. offence recorded 
on the rolkof our enormities, his is an ill-omened stricture on the poetical 
character of Metastasio, for which the author of the Ossereazioni, after lavish- 
ing upon him a shower of golden compliments at our expense, proceeds to 
censure ns as “ wanting in respect to this famons man; as perspicacions only 
in detecting blemishes ; as gnilty of extravagant and unworthy expression 
which prove that we cannot have read or digested the works of this crue’ 
dramatist, nor those of his biographers, nor of his critics.” (Pp. 98-111.) 
And what, think you, gentle rearler, invited these unsavonry rebukes, with 
the dozen pages of panegyrical accompaniment on his predecessor? “ The 
melodious rhythm of Tasso’s verse has none of the monotonous sweetness so 
_ "A letter from Mr. Mathias, which fell have heard it, he would bave assigned to its 
into onr hands some time since, concludesa author a seat very near te his own, without 
complimentury analysis of the above canzone requiring any other evidence of his vivacious, 
With this huidsome eulogium : * After having copious, and sublime genius."” 


Tead au) reflected much on this wouderfu “ Hisorgimento d'Italia, Introduz., tom. 1, 
production, £ ovlieve that, if Petrarch could =p. 14. 
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cloying in Metastusio.” In this italicized line lies the whole of our offending ; 
no more. 

We shall consult the comfort of our readers by disposing of this point as 
brietly as possible, We certainly do not feel, and we will not affect, that 
profound veneration for Metastasio which the author of the Osservazions 
professes, and which may have legitimately descended to him with the inherit- 
ance of the Cesarean laurel. We have always looked upon his operas as 
exhibiting an effeminacy of sentiment, a violent contrivance of incident, and 
an extravagance of character, that are not wholly to be vindicated by the con- 
stitution of the Musical Drama. But nothing of all this was intimated in our 
unfortunate suggestion ; and, as we are unwilling to startle anew the prin- 
ciples or prejudices of our highly respectable censor, we shall content ourselves 
with bringing into view one or two stout authorities, behind whom we might 
have intrenched ourselves, and resigy the field to him. 

The author has presented his readers with an abstract of about forty pages 
of undiluted commendation on his favourite poet, by the Spaniard Arteaga, 
We have no objection to this; but, while he recommends them as the opinions 
of “a learned, judicious, and indubitably impartial eritie,” we think it would - 
have been fair to temper these forty pages of commendation with some allu- 
sion to five-and-thirty pages of almost unmitigated censure which immediately 
follow them.** In the course of this censorious analysis, it may be noticed that 
the“ impartial Arteaga,” speaking of the common imputation of monotosy i 
the structure of Metastasio's verse, and of his periods, far from acquitting 
him, expressly declines passing judgment upon is. 

But we may find ample countenance for our “ irreverent opinion” in that of 
Uxo Foscolo, a name of high consideration both as a poet and a eritic, and 
whom, for his perspicacity in the latter vocation, our author, an another ocea- 
sion, has himself cited and eulogized as his “magnus Apollo,” Speaking 
incidentally of Metastasio, he observes, ‘lo please the court of Vienna, the 
musicians, and the public of his day, and to gratify the delicacy of his own 
feminine taste, Metastasio has reduced his fangeage aid versification to so 
limited a number of words, phirases, and caclences that they seem always the 
same, aud in the end produce only the etfeet of a finte, which conveys rather 
delightful melody than quick anid distinct sensations.” ** ‘To precisely the 
same effect speaks W, A, Schlegel, in his eighth lecture on Dramatic Litera- 
ture, whose acknowledged excellence in this particular department of criticism 
may induce us to qnote him, although a foreigner. These authorities are too 
pertinent and explicit to require the citation of any other, or to make it neces- 
sary, by a prolix but easy enumeration of extracts from the poet, more fully 
to establish our position. 

« Hie aliquid plus 
{Quam satis est.” 

We believe we ave quite as weary as on readers of the very disagreeable 
office of dwelling on the defects of a literature so beantiful, and for which we 
feel so sincere an admiration, as the Italian. The severe impeachment made, 
both upon the spirit and the substance of onr former remarks, by so accom 
plished a scholar as the author of the Osserveston, has necessarily compelled us 
to this course in self-defence. The tedious parade of citations must be excused 
by the necessity of buoying up our opinions in debatable matters of taste by 
those whose authority alone our censor is disposed to admit,—that of his own 
eountrymen. He has emphatically repeate his distrust of the capacity of 
foreigners to decide upon subjects of literary taste: yet the extraordinary 


© Le Rivoluzioni del Teatro musicale, etc.,pp. 375, 414. *© Essays on Petrarch, p. 93. 
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diversity of opinion manifest between hin -and those eminent authorities 
whom we have quoted might lead us to anticipate hut little correspondence in 
the national criticism, Au acquaintance with Italian history will not serve to 
diminish our suspicions ; and the fends which, from the learned but querulous 
scholars of the fifteenth century to those of our own time, have divided her 
republic of letters, have not been always carried on with the bloodless weapons 
of scholastic controversy.?? 

That some assertions too unqualified, some errors or prejudices, should have 
escaped, in the course of fifty or sixty pages of remark, is to be expected from 
the most cireumspect pen; but a benerdkent critic, instead of fastening upon 
these, will embrace the spirit of the whole, and by this interpret and excuse 
any specific inacenracy. It may not be easy to come up to the standard of 
our author's principles, it nay be his partialities, in estimating the intellectual 
character of his country ; but we think we can detect one source of his dis- 
satisfaction with us, iu his misconception of our views, which, according to 
him, were that “a particular knowledge of the Italian should be widely 
diffused in America.” This he quotes and requotes with peculiar emphasis, 
objecting it to us as perfectly inconsistent with our style of criticism. Now, 
in the first place, we made no such declaration. We intended only to give a 
veracious analysis of one branch of Italian letters. But, secondly, had such 
been our design, we doubt exceedingly, or rather we do not doubt, whether 
the best way of effecting it would be by indiscriminate panegyric. The ampli- 
fication of beauties, and the prudish concealment of all defects, would carry 
with it an air of insincerity that must dispose the mind of every ingenuous 
Treader to reject it, Perfection is not the lot of humanity more in Italy than 
elsewhere, Such intemperate panegyric is, moreover, unworthy of the great 
nien who are the objects of it. They really shine with too brilliant a light to be 
darkened by i few spots; and to be tenacious of their defects is in some 
measure to distrust their genins, Rien nest heau que le vrai, is the familiar 
reflection of a critic whose general maxims in his art are often more sound 
than their particular application. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty urged by Mr. Da Ponte of forming a correct 
estimate of a foreign language, the science of general literary criticism and 
history, which may be said to have entirely grown up within the last fifty 
years, has done much to eradicate prejudice and enlarge the circle of genuine 
knowledge. A century anda half ago, ** the best of English crities,”** in the 
opinion of Pope and Dryden, could institute a formal examination, and, of 
course, condenmation, of the plays of Shakspeare “ by the practice of the 
ancients.” The best of French critics,’ in the opinion of every one, could 
condemn the “ Orlando Furioso” for wandering from the rules of Horace ; even 
Addison, in his triumphant vindication of the “ Paradise Lost,” seems most 
solicitous to prove its conformity with the laws of Aristotle ; and a writer like 
Lope de Vega felt obliged to apologize for the independence with which he 
deviated from the dogmas of the same school and adapted his beautiful inven- 


"Take two familiar examples: that of 
Cero and (hat of Murini, The adversary of 
the former poet, accused of murder, heresy, 
etc., was condenmed by the Inquisition, and 
compelled to seek bis safety in exile. The 
adversary of Marini, in an attempt to assassi- 
nate him, fortunately shot only a courtier of 
the King of Sardinia. In both cases, the wits 
of Italy, ranged under opposite banners, 
fougut with incredible acrimony during the 


greater part of a century. The subject of 
fierce dispute, in both instances, was &@ 
sonnet | B 

** "The Tragedies of the Last Age, con- 
sidered and examined by the Practice of the 
Ancients,” ete. By Thomas Rymer. London, 
1678, 

% 4 Dissertation ghey sur l'Aventure de 
Jovonde.” Buvres de Boileau, tum. ii. 
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tions in the drama to the peculiar genius of his own countrymen.” The 
magnificent fables of Ariosto and Spenser were stigmatized as barbarous, 
because they were not classiead ; and the polite scholars of Enrope sneered at 
‘the bad taste which could prefer an ‘Arioste to a Virgil, a Romance to an 
Tliad’”#*? But the reconciling spirit of modern criticism has interfered ; the 
character, the waits of dificrent nations and ages have been consulted ; from 
the local beauties peculiar to each, the philosophic inquirer has deduced 
certain general principles of beauty applicable to all ; petty national prejudices 
have been extinguished ; and a difference of taste, which for that reason alane 
was before condemned as a deformity. is now admired as a beautiful variety in 
the order of nature, 

The English, it must be confessed, can take little credit to themselves for 
this improvement. ‘Their researehes in literary history amount to little in 
their own language, and to nothing in any other. Warton, Johnson, and 
Campbell have indeed furnished an accurate inventory of their poetical 
wealth ; but, except it he in the limited researches of Drake and Dunlop, 
what record have we of all their rich and various prose! As for foreign 
literature, while other cultivated nations have been developing their views in 
voluminous and valuable treatises, the English have been profoundly mute.* 
Yet for several reasons they might be expected to make the best general 
critics in the world, and the collision of their judgments in this matter with 
a of the other European scholars wight vroduce new and important 
Tests. 

The author of the Osservazioné has acensed us of being too much under the 
influence of his enemies the French (p. 112). There are slender grounds for 
this imputation. We have always looked upou this fastidious people as the 
worst general critics possible ; and we scarcely once alluded to their opinions 
in the course of our article without endeavouring to controvert them. The 
truth is, while they have contrived their own system with intinite skill, and 
are exceedingly acute in detecting the least violation of it, they seem incapable 
of understanding why it should not be applied to every other people, however 


* «Arte de hacer Comedias.”” Obras 


sueltus, tom. iv. p. 406, 


“Y quando he de escribir una Comedia, 
Encierro jos preceptos cun ects Haves 
Saco a Terencio y Planto de mi estudio, 
Para que no me den voces, que sucle 
Dar gritos la verdad en libros mudes," ete. 


™' See Lord Shattesbury's “ Advice to an 
Author ;" a treatise of great authority in its 
day, hut which could speak of the * Gothic 
Muse of Shakspeare, Fletcher, and Milton as 
lisping with stammering tongucs. that nothing 
but the youth and rawness of the age could 
excuse! Sir Williams Temple, with a purer 
taste, is not more liberal. ‘The term Gothic, 
with these writers, is applied to much the 
same subjects with the modern term Ko- 
mantic, with this difference: the latter is 
simply distinctive, while the former was also 
an opprobrious epithet, 

“The late translation of “Sismondi's 
Southern Europe” is the only one, we 
believe, which the English puszeas of a 
detailed literary bistory, The discriminating 
tuste of this sensible Frenchman bas been 
liberalized by bis familiarity with the lau- 


guages of the North. His knowledse, how- 
ever, 13 not always equa) to bis subject, and 
the eredit of bis opinions is not unfrequently 
due to another, The historian of the * Jtajiau 
Republics" may be supposed to be at home 
in treating of Italian letters, and this is un- 
doubtedly the strongest part of his work; but 
in what relates to Spain Le bas helped him- 
self “roanibos plenis” from Bouterwek, 
much too liberally, indeed, for the scanty 
acknowledgments tmade by bim to the 
accurate and learned German. Page upon 
page iz Uterally translated from bim. dis. 
mondi’s work, however, is intrinsically valu- 
able for its philosopbical illustrations of the 
character of the Spaniands by the pecullari- 
ties of their literature, His analysis of the 
national drama, as opposed to that of Schlegel, 
is also extremely ingenious, Is tt not more 
sound than that of the German? We trust 
that this hitherto untredden field im our 
langage will be cutered before long by one 
wf oor own scholars, whose researches have 
enabled bim to go much mere extensively 
into the Spanish department than either of 
his predecessors. 
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opposite its character from their own. The consequence is obvious. Voltaire, 
whose elevated views sometimes wlvanced him to the level of the generous 
criticism of our own day, is by no Ineans an exception. Tlis Commentaries 
on Corneille are filled with the finest reflections imaginable on that eminent 
poet, or, rather, on the French drama; but the application of these same 
principles to the productions of his neighbours leads him into the grossest 
absurdities. “Addison's Cato is the only well-written tragedy in England.” 
“ Tamlet is a barbarons production, that would not be endured by the meanest 
populace in France or Italy.” Lope de Vega and Calderon familiarized their 
countrymen with all the extravagauces of a gross and ridiculous drama.” But 
the French theatre, modelled upon the ancient Greek, can boast “ of inore 
than twenty pieces which surpass their most admirable chef-d’a@uvres, without 
excepting those of Sophocles or Enripides.” So in other walks of poetry, 
Milton, Tasso, Ercilla, oceasionally fare no better, “Who would dare to talk 
to Boileau, Racine, Molitre, of an epic poem npon Adam and Eve?” Voltaire 
had one additional reason for the exaltation of his native literature at the 
expense of every other: he was hinself at the head, or aspired to he, of every 
Seperenent in it. 

Madame de Staél is certainly an eminent exception, in very many partienlars, 
ta the general character of her nation. Her defects, indeed, are rather of an 
opposite cast. Instead of the narrowness of conventional precept, she may 
he sometimes accused of vague and visionary theory ; instead of nice specific 
details, of dealing too freely in abstract and independent propositions, Her 
faults are of the German school, which she may have in part imbibed from 
her intimacy with their literature (no common circumstance with her country- 
nen}. from her yesidence in Germany, and from her long intimacy with one 
of its most distingnished scholars, who lived under the same roof with her for 
many years, But, with all her faults, she is entitled to the praise of havin 
shown a more enlarged and truly philosophical spirit of criticism than any 
her countrymen. : 

The English have never yielded to the arbitrary legislation of academies ; 
their literature has at different periods exhibited all the varieties of culture 
which have prevailed over the other European tongues; and their language, 
derived both from the Latin and the Teutonie idiom, affords them a much 
greater facility for entering into the spirit of foreign letters than can be 
enjoyed by any other European people, whose language is derived almost 
exclusively from one or the other of these elements. With all these peenliar 
facilities for literary history and criticism, why, with their habitual freedom 
of thought, have they remained in it so far behind most other cultivated 
nations | 
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SPANISH LITERATURE, 


(January, 1852.) 


Literary history is the least familiar kind of historical writing. It is, in 
some respects, the most dithcult, requiring certainly far the most laborious 
study. The facts for civil history we gather from personal experience, or from 
the examination of a comparatively few authors, whose statements the historian 
transfers, with snch modification and commentary as he pleases, to his own 
pages. But in literary history the books are the facts, and pretty substantial 
ones in many eases, which ave not to be mastered at a glance, or on the report 
of another. It is a tedious process to read through a library in order to decide 
that the greater part is probably not worth reading at all. 

Literary history must come late in the intellectual development of a nation. 
It is the history of books, and there can be no history of books till books are 
written. It presupposes, moreover, a critical knowledge,—an acquaintance 
with the principles of taste, which can come only from a wide study and 
comparison of models. It is, therefore, necessarily the product of an advanced 
state of civilization and mental culture, 

_ Although eriticism, in one forny or another, was studied and exemplified by 

the ancients, yet they made no progress in direct literary history. Neither 
has it been cultivated by all the nations of modern Europe. At least, in some 
of them it has met with very limited success. In England, one might have 
thought, from the iree scope given to the expression of opinion, it would have 
flourished beyond all other countries, But Ltaly, and even Spain, with all the 
restraint imposed on intellectual movement, have done more in this way than 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race, The very freedom with which the English 
could enter on the career of political action has not only withdrawn thei 
from the more quiet pursuits of letters, but has given them a decided taste for 
descriptions of those stirring scenes in which they or their fathers have taken 
“iba Hence the great preponderance with them, as with us, of civil history 
over literary. 

It may be further remarked that the monastic institutions of Roman 
Catholic countries have been peculiarly favourable to this, as to some other 
kinds of composition. The learned inmates of the cloister have been content 
to solace their leisure with those literary speculations and inquiries which had 
ho immediate connection with party excitement and the tirmoils of the world. 
The best literary histories, from whatever case, in Spain and in Italy, have 
been the work of members of some one or other of the religious fraternities. 

Still another reason of the attention given to this study in most of those 
countries may be found in the embarrassments existing there to the general 
pursuit of science, which have limited the powers to the more exclusive culti- 
vation of works of imagination, and those other productions of elegant 
literature that come most properly within the province of taste and of literary 

st. : : 
bak in England, during the last generation, in which the mind has been 
unusually active, if there have heen few elaborate works especially devoted te 

» a History of Spanish Literature.” By George Tickuor. New York ; Harper and Brothers 
1349, 3 vols. 6v0, 
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criticism, the electric tid has been imperceptibly carried off from a thousand 
minor points, in the form of essays and peadien! reviews, which cover nearly 
the whole ground of literary inquiry, both foreign and domestic. ‘The student 
who has the patience to consult these scattered notices, if he cannot find a 
system ready made to his hands, may digest one for himself by a comparison 
of contradictory judgments on every topic under review. Yet it may he 
doubted if the multitude of eross-lights thrown at random over his path will 
not serve rather to perplex than to enlighten him. ; ; 

Wherever we are to look for the reasons, the fact will hardly be disputed, 
that, since Warton’s learned fragment, no general literary history has been 

woduced in England which is likely to endure, with the exception of Hallam’s 
ate work, that, under the modest title of an “ Introduction,” gives a general 
survey of the scientific and literary culture of hoi during three centuries. 
If the English have done so little in this way for their own literature, it can 
hardly be expected that they should do much for that of their neighbours. 
they had extended their researehes to the Continent, it might probably have 
been in the direction of Spain ; for no country has been made with them the 
subject of so large historical investigation. One or two good histories devoted 
to Italy and Germany, as many to the revolutionary period of France—the 
country with which they are most nearly bronght into contact—make up the 
sun of what is of positive value in this way, But for Spain, a scries of writers 
—Robertson, Watson, Dunlop, Lord Mahon, Coxe, some of the highest order, 
all respectable—have exhibited the political annals of the monarchy under 
the Austrian and Bourbon dynasties. Even at the present moment, a still 
livelier interest seems to be awakened to the condition of this romantic land. 
‘Two excellent works, by Head and by Stirling,—the latter of especial value, 
—have made the world acyuainted, for the first time, with the rich treasures 
of art in the Peninsula. And last, not least, Ford, in his Tland-hook and 
other works, has joined to a curious erudition that knowledge of the Spanish 
character and domestic institutions that cau be obtained only from singular 
acuteness of observation combined with a long residence in the country he 
describes, 

Spain, too, has been the favourite theme of more than one of our own 
writers, in history and romance; and now the Jong list is concluded by the 
attempt of the work before us to trace the progress of intellectual culture in 
the Peninsula, 

No work on a similar extended plan is to be found in Spain itself. Their 
own literary histories have been chiefly limited to the provinces, or to par- 
ticular departments of letters. We may except, indeed, the great work of 
Father Andrés, which, comprehending the whole circle of European science 
and literature, left but a comparatively small portion to his own country, ‘To 
his name may also be added that of Lampillas, whose work, however, from its 
rambling and its controversial character, throws but a very partial and un- 
satisfactory elaunce on the topics which he tonches, 

The only books on a sister lan, which cover the same ground with the 
one before us, are the histories of Bouterwek and Sismondi. The former was 
written as part of a great plan for the illustration of European art and science 
since the revival of learning,—projected by a literary association in Gottingen. 
The plan, as is too often the case in such copartnerships, was very imperiectly 
executed. The best fruits of it were the twelve volumes of Bouterwek, on 
in elegant literature of modern Europe. That of Spain oceupies one of these 
Yoluines, 


It is written with geuteness, perspicuity, and candour, Notwithstanding 
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the writer is perhaps too much under the influence of certain German theories 
then fashionable, his judgments, in the main, are temperate and sound, and 
he is entitled to great credit as the earliest pioneer in this untrodden field of 
letters, ‘The great defect in the book is the want of proper materials on 
which to rest these judgments, Uf this the writer more chat once complains. 
It is a capital defect, not to be compensated by any talent or diligence in the 
author. For in this kind of writing, as we have said, books are facts, the 
very stulf out of which the history is to be made. 

Bouterwek had command of the great library of Géttingen, But it would 
not be safe t rely on any one library, however large, for supplying all the 
materials for an extended literary history. Above all, this is true of Spanish 
literature, The difticulty of making a literary collection in Spain is far greater 
than in most other parts of Europe. The booksellers’ trade there is a very 
different affair from what it is in more favoured regions. The taste for reading 
is not, or, rather, has not been, sufficiently active to create a demand for the 
republication always of even the best authors, the ancient editions of whose 
works have hecome scarce and most difficult to be procured. The impediment 
ta a free expression of opinion has condemned many more works to the silence 
of manuscript, And these manuscripts are preserved, or, to say truth, buried, 
in the collections of old families, or of public institutions, where it requires no 
ordinary interest with the proprietors, private or public, to be allowed to dis- 
inter them, Some of the living Spanish scholars are now busily at work in 
these useful explorations, the result of which they are giving, from time to 
time, to the work! in the form of (ivraisons or numbers, which seem likely to 
form an important contribution to historical science. For the impulse thus 
civen to these patriatic labours the world is mainly indebted to the late vene- 
rable Nayarette, who, in his own person, led the way by the publication of a 
series of important historical documents. It is only from these obseure and 
uncertain repositories, and from booksellers’ stalls, that the more rare and 
recondite works in which Spain is so rich can be procured; and it is only 
under great advantages that the knowledge of their places of deposit can be 
obtained, and that, having obtained it, the works can be had, at a price pro- 

ortioned to their rarity. The embarrassments caused by this circumstance 

ave been greatly diminished under the more liberal spirit of the present day, 
which on a few oceasions has even unlocked the jealous archives of Simaneas, 
that Robertson, backed by the personal authority of the British ambassador, 
strove in vain to penetrate. 

Spanish literature occupies also one volume of Sismondi’s popular work on 
the culture of Sonthern Europe. But Sismondi was far less instructed in 
literary criticism than his German predecessor, of whose services he had freely 
availed himself in the course of his work. Indeed, he borrows from him not 
merely thoughts, but language, translating from the German page after page 
and incorporating it with his own eloquent commentary, He does not hesitate 
to avow his obligations ; but they prove at once his own deficiencies in the 
performance of his critical labours as well as in the peers of the requisite 
materials, Sismondi’s ground was civil history, whose great lessons no one 
had meditated more deeply ; and it is in the application of these lessons to 
the character of the Spaniards, and in tracing the influence of that character 
on their literature, that a great merit of his work consists. He was, more. 
over, a Frenchman,—or, at least, a Frenchman in language and education ; 
and he was prepared, therefore, to correct some of the extravagant theories of 
the German critics, and to rectify some of their judgments by a moral standard 
which they had entirely overlooked in their passion for the beantifal, 
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With all his merits, however, and the additional grace of a warm and 
picturesque style, his work, like that of Bonterwek, must be admitted to afford 
only the outlines of the great picture, which they have left to other hands to 
fill up in detail and on a far more extended plan. To aceomplish this great 
task is the purpose of the volumes before us; we are now to inquire with 
what result. But, before entering on the inquiry, we will give some account of 
the preparatory training of the writer, and the materials which he has brought 
together. 

‘Mir. Ticknor, who now first comes before the world in the avowed character 
of an author, has long enjoyed a literary reputation which few authors who 
have closed their eareer might not envy. While quite a young man, he was 
appointed to fill the chair of Modern Literature in Harvard College, on the 
foundation of the Jate Abiel Sinith, Esq., a distinguished merchant of Boston. 
When he received the appointment, Mr. Tieknor had been some time in 
Europe pursuing studies in philology. He remained there two or three years 
afterwards, making an absence of above four years in all. A part of this 
period was passed in diligent study at Géttingen. In Paris he explored, 
under able teachers, the diflicult 2orance dialects, the medium of the 
beautiful Provengal. 

During his residence in Spain he perfected himself in the Castilian, and 
establisheu an intimaey with her most eminent scholars, who aided him in the 
collection of rare books and manuscripts, to which he assiduously devoted 
himself. It is a proof of the literary consideration which, even at that early 
age, he had obtained in the society of Madrid, that he was elected a corre- 
sponding meniber of the Royal Academy of Tlistory. His aequisitions in the 
early literature of modern Kurope attracted the notice of Sir Walter Scott, 
who in a letter to Southey, printed in Lorkhart’s Life, speaks ofhis young guest 
es r. Picknor was then at Abbotsford} as a “ wonderful fellow for romantic 

ore. 

On his return home, Mr. Ticknor entered at once on his academic labours, 
and delivered a series of lectures on the Castilian and French literatures, as 
well as on some portions of the English, hefore successive classes, which he 
continued to repeat, with the vecasional variation of oral instruction, during 
the fifteen years he remained at the University. ? 

We well remember the sensation produced on the first delivery of these 
Lectures, which served to break down the harrier which had so long confined 
the student to a converse with antiquity ; they opened to him a free range 
among those great masters of modern literature who had hitherto been veiled 
in the obsenrity of a foreign idiom. The influence of this instruction was soon 
visible in the fiigher education as well as the literary ardour shown by the 
graduates. So decided was the impulse thus given to the popniar senti- 
Tent that considerable apprehension was felt lest modern literature was 
to receive a disproportionate share of attention in the scheme of collegiate 
education, 

After the lapse of fifteen_years so usefully employéd, Mr. Ticknor resigned 
his office, and, thus released from his academic labours, paid a second visit to 
Europe, where, in a second yvesidence of three years, he much enlarged the 
amount and the value of his literary collection. In the mere perfect comple- 
tion of this he was greatly assisted by the professor of Arabic in the University 
of Madrid, Dou Pascual de Gayangos, a scholar to whose literary sympath 
ane assistance more than one American writer has heen indebted, and who to 
a profound knowledge of Uriental literature unites one erally extensive in 
the Enranean, : 


. 
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With these aids, and his own untiring efforts, Mr. Ticknor succeeded in 
bringing together a body of materials in print and manuseript, for the illustra- 
tion of the Castilian, such as probably has no rival either in public or private 
collections. This will be the move readily believed when we find that nearly 
every anthor employed in the composition of this great work—with the excep- 
tion of a few, for which he has made ample acknowledgments—is to be found 
on his own shelves. Weare now to consider in what manner he has availed 
himself of this inestimable collection of materials. 

The title of the book—the “ History of Spanish Literature "—is intended 
to comprehend all that relates to the poetry of the country, its romances, and 
works of imagination of every sort, its criticism and eloyuence,—in short, 
whatever can be brought under the head of elegant literature. Even its 
chronicles and regular histories are included ; for, though scientific in their 
import, they are still, in respect to their style and their exeention as works of 
art, brought into the department of ornamental writing. In Spain, freedom 
of thought, or, at least, the free expression of it, las been so closely fettered 
that science, in its strictest sense, has made little progress in that unhappy 
country, and a history of its elegant literature is, more that in any other 
land, a general history of its intellectual progress. 

The work is divided into three great periods, having reference to time rather 
than to any philosophical arrangement. Indeed, Spanish literature allords 
less facilities for such an arrangement than the literature of many other 
countries, as that of England and of Italy, for example, where, from diferent 
causes, there have heen periods exhibiting literary characteristics that stamp 
them with a peculiar physiognomy. For example, in England we have the 
age of Elizabeth, the age of Queen Anne, our own age. In Italy, the philo- 
Co de arrangement seems to correspond well enough with the chronological, 
Thus, the Trecentisti, the Seicentisti, convey ideas as distinet and as inde- 


pouaent of each other as the different schools of Italian art. But in Spain, 
i 


terature is too deeply tinctured at its fountain-head not to retain somewhat 
of the primitive colouring through the whole course of its descent. Patriotism, 
chivalrous loyalty, religious zeal, under whatever modification and under what- 


ever change of circumstances, have constituted, as Mr, Ticknor has well in- 


sisted, the enduring elements of the national literature. And it is this obvious 
preponderance of these elements throughant which makes the distribution 
into separate masses on any philosophical principle extremely dificult. A 

roof of this is afforded by the arrangement now adopted by Mr. Ticknor 


himself, in the limit assigned to his first period, which is considerably 


shorter than that assigned to it in his original Lectures. The alteration, as 
we shall take occasion to notice hereafter, is, in our judgment, a decided im- 
provement. ; ; 

The first great division embraces the whole time from the earliest appear- 
ance of a written document in the Castilian to the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, the reign of Charles the Fitth,—a period of nearly four 
centuries. . 

At the very outset we are met by the remarkable poem of the Cid, that 
primitive epic, which, like the Nieblungenlied or the Tlind, stands as the 
traditional lesend of an heroicage, exhibiting all the freshness and glow whieh 
belong to the morning of a nation’s existence. The name of the author, as is 
often the case with those memorials of the olden time, when the writer thought 


Jess of himself than of his work. has not come down to us. Even the date 


sition is uncertain,—probably before the year 1200; a century 


i om 3 
eal la half before Petrarch and 


earlier than the poem of Dante; a century ant 
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Chaucer, The subject of it, as its name imports, is the achievements of the 
renowned Ruy Diaz de Bivar,—the Cid, the Campeador, “the lord, the 
champion,” as he was fondly styled by his countrymen, as well as by his 
Moorish foes, in commemoration of his prowess, chietly displayed against the 
infidel. The versification is the fourteen-syllable measure, artless, and 
exhibiting all the characteristics of an unformed idiom, but, with its rough 
melody, well suited to the expression of the warlike and stirring incidents in 
which it abounds. It is impossible to peruse it withont finding ourselves 
carried back to the heroic age of Castile ; and we feel that in its simple and 
cordial portraiture of existing manners we get a more vivid ve ghee of the 
feudal period than is to be gathered from the more formal pages of the 
chronicler. Heeren has pronounced that the poems of Tlomer were one of 
the principal bonds which held the Grecian states together. The assertion 
may seem extravagant; but we cau well understand that a poem like that of 
the Cid, with all its defects as a work of art, by its prond historic recollections 
of an heroic age should do much to nourish the principle of patriotism in the 
bosoms of the people. ' 

From the “Cid” Mr. Ticknor passes to the review of several other poems 
of the thirteenth and some of the fourteenth century. They are usually of 
considerable length. The Castilian muse, at the outset, seems to have 
delighted in works of Jonge haleine. Some of them are of a satirical 
character, directing their shaits against the clergy, with an independence 
which seems to have marked also the contemporaneous productions of other 
nations, but which, in Spain at least, was rarely found at alater period. Others 
of these venerable productions are tinged with the religions bigotry which 
enters so largely into the best portions of the Castilian literature. 

One of the most remarkable poems of the period is the Danza General,— 
the “ Dance of Death.” The subject is not original with the Spaniards, and 
has been treated by the bards of other nations in the elder time. It repre- 
sents the ghastly revels of the dread monarch, to which all are summoned, of 
every degree, from the potentate to the peasant. c 

“Tt is founded on the well-known fiction, so often illustrated both in 

‘painting and in verse during the Middle Ages, that all men, of all conditions, 
are summoned to the Dance of Death; a kind of spiritual masquerade, in 
which the different ranks of society, from the Pope to the young child, appear 
dancing with the skeleton form of Death. In this Spanish version it is 
striking and picturesque,—more so, perhaps, than in any other,—the ghastly 
nature of the subject being brought into a very lively contrast with the festive 
tone of the verses, which frequently recalls some of the better parts of those 
flowing stories that now and then occur in the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates.’ 

“The first seven stanzas of the Spanish poem constitute a prolegue, in 
which Death issues his summons partly in his own person, and partly in that 
of a preaching friar, ending thus - 

“Come to the Dance of Death, all ye whose fate 

By birth is mortal, be ye great or small; 

And willing come, nor loitering, nur late, 
Else force shall bring you struggiing to my thrall: 
For since yon friar hath uttered loud his call 

To penitence and godliness sincere, 

He that delays must hope no waiting here; 
Por still the ery fs, Taste! and, Iuste to all!” 


“Death now proceeds, as in the old pictures and posts to summon, first 
the Pope, then ¢ardinals, kings, bishops, and so on, down to day-labourers ; 


all of whom are forced to join his mortal dance, though each first makes some 
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remonstrance that indicates surprise, horror, or reluctance. The eall to youth 
and beauty is spirited : 
“*Bring to my dance, and bring without delay, 
Thosé damsels twain you see so bright aud fair; 
They came, but came not in a willing way, 
To list my chants of wortal crief and care: 
Nor shall the flowers and roses fresh they wear, 
Nor rich attire, avail their forms to save. 
They strive in vain who strive against the serave ; 
It may not be, my wedded brides they are.’ 

Another poem, of still higher pretensions, but, like the last, still in manu- 
eerie, is the Poema de Jo3se—the “Poem of Joseph.” It is probably the 
work of one of those Spanish Arabs who remained under the Castilian domi- 
“nation after the great body of their countrymen had retreated. It is written 
in the Castilian dialect, but in Arabic characters, as was not very uncommon 
with the writings of the Moriscoes. The story of Joseph is told, moreover, 
conformably to the version of the Koran, instead of that of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The manner in which the Spanish and the Arabie races were mingled 
together after the great invasion produced a strange confusion in their lan- 
guages. ‘Ihe Christians, who were content to dwell in their old places under 
the Moslem rule, while they retained their own language, not unfrequentl 
adopted the alphabetical characters of their conquerors. Even the coins struc 
w some of the ancient Castilian princes, as they recovered their territory from 
the invaders, were stamped with Arabic letters. Not unfrequently the archives 
and municipal records of the Spanish cities, for a can silarails time after their 
restoration to their own princes, were also written in Arabic characters. On 
the other hand, as the great inundation gradually receded, the Moors who 
lingered behind under the Spanish sway often adopted the language of their 
conquerors, but retained their own written alphabet, In other words, the 
Christians kept their language and abandoned their alphabetical characters ; 
while the Moslems kept their alphabetical characters and abandoned their 
Janguage. The contrast is curious, and may perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that the superiority conceded by the Spaniards to the Arabic literature in 
this early period led the few scholars among them to adopt, for their own 
compositions, the characters in which that literature was written. The 
Moriscoes, on the other hand, did what was natural when they retained their 
peculiar writing, to which they had been accustomed in the works of their 
countrymen, while they conformed to the Castilian language, to which they 

had become accustomed in daily intercourse with the Spaniard. However 
aes the fact is curious. But it is time we should return to the Spanish 
rab poem. ‘ 

Wersive the following translation of some of its verses by Mr. Ticknor, with 
his few prefatory remarks : F ; 

“On the first night after the outrage, Jasuf, as he is called in the poem, 
when travelling along in charge of a negro, passes @ cemetery on a hill-side 
where his mother lies buried, 

“ And when the negro heeded not, that guarded him behind. 
From off the camet Jusuf sprang, on which be rode confined, 


‘And bastened, with all speed, his mother's grave to find, 
Where be knelt and pardon sought, to relieve bis troubled mind. 


“ He cried, ‘God's grace be with thee still, O Lady mother dear! 
 motber, you would sorrow, if you jooked upon me bere; 
For my neck is bound with chains, and L live in grief and fear, 
Like u traitor by my brethren gold, like a captive to the spear. 
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“*They have sold me! they have sold me! though T never did them lav 
They lave tora me from wy father, from his strong and living arm, 
By art and conning they enticed me, and by falsehoud’s guilty chara, 
‘And I go a base-bought cantive, full of sorrow and alurin? 


* But now the negro Iooked ahont, and knew thut he was gone; 
For no man could be seen, and the camel came alone ; 
So he turned his sharpened eur, and caught the wailing tone, 
Where Jusu‘, by his mother's grave, lay making heavy mos. 


“ And the negro lurried up, and gave hit there a blow ; 
So quick and crucl was it, thar it instant laid hin low: 
* A base-horn wretel,’ he cried aloud, ‘a buse-born thief art thow+ 
Thy masters, when we purchased thee, they told us it was so,” 


“Tut Jusuf auswered traight, ‘ Nor thief nor wretch am 7; 
My mother's crave i4 this, and for pardon here L ery, 
Lery to Allab’s power, uni send my prayer on high, 
‘That, since I never wronged thee, his curse may on thee lie.’ 


* oul then all night they travelled on, til! dawned the coming day, 
When the land was sore turmented with a whirlwind’s furious sway ; 
The san grew dark at noun, their hearts sunk in dismay. 
Aud they knew not, with their merchandise, to seek or make their way.” 


The manuseript of the piece, containing about twelve hundred verses, though 
not entirely perfect, is in Mr. Ticknor’s hands, with its original Arabic 
characters converted into the Custiliau. He has saved it from the chances of 
time by printing it at length in his Appendix, aceompanied hy the followin 
commendations, which, to one practised in the old Castilian literature, wil 
probably not he thought beyond its deserts : 

“There is little, as it seems to me, in the early narrative poetry of any 
modern nation better worth reading than this old Morisco version of the story 
of Joseph. Parts of it overflow with the tenderest natural affection ; other 
parts are deeply pathetic ; and everywhere it bears the impress of the extra- 
ordinary state of manners and society that gave it birth, From several 
passages, it may be inferred that it was publicly recited ; and even now, as we 
read it, we fall unconsciously into a long-drawn chant, and scem to hear the 
voices of Arabian camel-drivers, or of Spanish niuleteers, as the Oriental or 
the romantic tone happens to prevail, I am acquainted with nothing in the 
form of the old metrical romance that is more attractive—nothing that is so 
peculiar, original, and separate from everything else of the same class.” - 

With these anonymous productions, Mr. Ticknor enters into the considera- 
tion of others from an acknowledged source, among which are. those of the 
Prince Don Juan Manuel and Alfonso the Tenth, or Alfonso the Wise, as he 
is usually termed. Tle was one of those rare men who seem to be possessed 
of an almost universal genius. Tis tastes would have been better suited to a 
juore refined period. Tle was, unfortunately, so far in advance-of his age that 
his age could not fully profit by his knowledge, Tle was raised so far above 
the general level of his time that the light of his genius, though it reached to 
distant generations, left his own in a comparative-obseurity. “ Tlis great work 
was the code of the Siete Partidas,—little heeded in his own day, though 
destined to become the basis of Spanish jurisprudence hoth in the Old World 
and in the New, 

Alfonso caused the Bible, for the first time, to be translated into the 
Castilian, He was an historian, and Jed the way in the long line of Castilian 
writers in that department, by his Craniea General. He aspired also to the 
laurel of the Muses, His poetry is still extant in the Gallician dialect, which 
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the monarch thought might in the end he the cultivated dialect of his king- 
dom, ‘The want of a settled capital, or, to speak more correctly, the want of 
civilization, had left the different elements of the language contending, as it 
were, for the mastery. ‘The result was still uncertain at the close of the 
thirteenth century, Alfonso himself did, probably, more than any other to 
settle it, by his prose compositions,—by the Siete Partidas and his Chronicle, 
as well as by the vernacular version of the Scriptures. The Gallician became 
the basis of the language of the sister-kingdom of Portugal, and the generous 
dialect of Castile became, in Spain, the language of the court and of literature, 

Alfonso directed his attention also to mathematical science. His astro- 
notical observations are held in respect at the present day. But,as Mariana 
sarcastically intimates, while he was gazing at the stars he forgot the earth, 
and lost his kingdom. His stndious temper was ill accommodated to the 
stirring character of the times. Hs was driven from his throne by his factious 
nobles; and in a letter written not long before his death, of which Mr. 
Ticknor gives @ translation, the unhappy monarch pathetically deplores his 
fate and the ingratitude of his subjects. Alfonso the Tenth seemed to have 
at command every science but that which would have been of more worth to 
him than all the rest,—the science of government. He died in exile, leaving 
behind him the reputation of being the wisest fool in Christendom, 

In glancing over the list of works which, from their anomalous character as 
well as their antiquity, are arranged by Mr. 'Ticknor in one class, as intro- 
ductory to his history, we are struck with the great wealth of the period,— 
not great, certainly, compared with that of an age of civilization, but as com- 
pared with the productions of most other countries in this portion of the 
Middle Ages, Much of this ancient lore, which may be said to constitute the 
foundations of the national literature, has been but imperfectly known to 
the Spaniards themselves; and we have to acknowledge our obligations to 
Mr. Ticknor, not only for the diligence with which he has brought it to light, 
but for the valuable commentaries, in text and notes, which supply all that 
could reasonably be demanded, both in a critical and bibliographical point of 
view, To estimate the extent of this information, we must compare it with 
what we have derived on the same subject from his predecessors ; where the 
poverty of original materials, as well as of means for illustrating those actually 
possessed, is apparent at a glance. Sismondi, with some art, conceals his 
poverty, by making the most of the little finery at his command, Thus, his 
analysis of the poem of the Cid, which he had carefully read, together with 
his prose translation of no inconsiderable amount, covers a fifth of what he 
has to say on the whole period, embracing more than four centuries. He has 
one fine bit of gold in his possession, and he makes the most of it hy haumer- 
ing it out into a eaperticial extent altogether disproportionate to its real value, 

ur author distributes the productions which occupy the greater part of the 
remainder of his first period into four creat classes,—Ballads, Chronicles, 
Romances of Chivalry, and the Drama. ‘The more enumeration suggests the 
idea of that rude, romantic age, when the imagination, impatient to find 
utterance, breaks through the impediments of an unformed dialect, or, rather, 
converts itinto an instrument for its purposes. Before looking at the results, 
we must briefly notice the circumstances under which they were eflected. 

The first occupants of the Peninsula who Jeft abiding traces of their peculiar 
civilization were the Romans. Six-tenths of the Janguazes now spoken are 
computed to be derived from them, Then came the Visigoths, bringing with 
them the peculiar institutions of the Tentonie races. And lastly, after the 
lapse of three centtics, came the great Saracen inundation, which covered 
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the whole land up to the northern mountains, and, as it slowly receded, left a 
fertilizing principle, that gave life to much that was good as well as evil in the 
character and literature of the Spaniards. It was near the commencement 
of the eighth century that the great battle was fought, ou the banks of the 
Guadalete, which decided the fate of Roderic, the last of the Goths, and of his 
monarchy. It was to the Goths—the Spaniards, as their descendants were 
called—what the battle of Hastings was to the English, The Arab conquerors 
rode over the country as re | its masters as were the Normans of 
Britain. But they dealt more mercifully with the vanquished. The Koran, 
tribute, or the sword were the terms offered by the victors. Many were con- 
tent to remain under Meslem rule, in the tolerated enjoyment of their religion, 
and, to some extent, of their laws. Those of nobler metal withdrew to 
the rocks of the Asturias; and every muleteer or water-carrier who emi- 
py from this barren spot glories in his birthplace as of itself a patent of 
nobility. 

Then came the struggle against the Saracen invaders,—that long ernsade 
to be carried on for centuries—in which the ultimate triumph of a handful of 
Christians over the large and flourishing empire of the Moslems is the most 
glorious of the trinmphs of the Cross upon record. But it was the work of 
eight centuries. During the first of these the Spaniards scarcely ventured 
beyond their fastnesses. The conquerors octapkedl the land, and settled in 
greatest strength over the pleasant places of the South, so congenial with 
their own voluptnous climate in the East. Then rose the empire of Cordova, 
which, under the sway of the Omeyades, rivalled in splendour and civilization 
the caliphate of Bazdad. Poetry, philosophy, letters, everywhere flourished. 
Acwleuies and gyuimasiums were founded, and Aristotle was expounded by 
eomnmentators at acquired a glory not inferior to that of the Stagirite him- 
self, This state of things continued after the Cordovan empire had been 
broken into fragments, when Seville, Murcia, Malaga, and the other cities 
which still tiourished among the ruins continned to be centres of a civilization 
that shone bright amid the darkness of the Middle Ages. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards, strong in their religion, their Gothic institution 
and their poverty, had emerged from their fastnesses in the North, an 
brought their victorious banner as far as the Douro. In three centuries more, 
they had advanced their line of conquest only to the Tagus. But their pro- 
gress, though slow, was irresistible, till at length the Moslems, of all their 
proud possessions, retained only the petty territory of Granada. On this little 
spot, however, they made a stand for more than two centuries, and bale defi- 
ance to the whole Christian power; while at the same time, though sunk in 
intellectual culture, they surpassed their best days in the poms of their archi- 
tecture and in the magnificence of living characteristic of the Kast. At the 
close of the fifteenth century, this Arabian tale—the most splendid episode in 
the Mohammedan annals—was bronght to an end by the fall of Granada 
before the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Such were the strange influences which acted on the Spanish character, and 
on the earliest development of its literature,—influences so peculiar that it is 
no wonder they should have produced results to which no other part of Europe 
has furnished a parallel :—the Oriental and the European for eight centuries 
brought into contact with one another, yet, though brought into contact, too 
different in blood, laws, and religion ever to coalesce. Unlike the Saxons and 
Normans, who, sprung from a common stock, with a common faith, were 
gradually blended into one people, in Spain the conflicting elements could 
never mingle. No length of time could give the Arab a right to the soil. He 
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was still an intruder. His only right was the right of the sword, He held 
his domain on the condition of perpetual war,—the war of race against race, 
of religion against religion, ‘This was the inheritance of the Spaniard, as well 
as of the Moslem, for eight hundred years. What destacentia qualities was 
this situation not calculated to call out !—loyalty, heroism, the patriotic feel- 
ing. and the loftier feeling of religious enthusiasm. What wonder that the 
soldier of the Cross should fancy that the arm of Heaven was stretched ont to 
protect him ?—that St. Jago should do battle for him with his celestial chivalry ? 
—that miracles should cease to be miracles /—that superstition, in short, 
should be the element, the abiding clement, of the national character’ Yet 
this religions enthnsiasm, in the early ages, was tempered hy charity towards 
a foe whom even the Christian was compelled to respect for his superior civi- 
lization. But as the latter gained the ascendant, enthusiasm Was fanned by 
the crafty clergy into fanaticism, As the Moslem scale became more and 
more depressed, fanaticism rose to intolerance, and intolerance ended in per- 
secution when the victor was converted into the victim. It is a humiliating 
pas? Cenc humiliating even to the oppressors than to the oppressed. 

he literature all the while, with chameleon-like sensibility, took the colonr 
of the times ; andit is for this reason that we have always dwelt with greater 
satisfaction on the earlier period of the national literature, rude though it be, 
with its cordial, free, and high romantic bearing, than on the later period of its 
glory,—brilliant in an intellectual point of view, but in its moral aspect dark 
and unrelenting. 

Mr. Ticknor has been at much pains to unfold these peeuliarities of the 
Castilian character, in order to explain by them the peculiarities of the litera- 
ture, and indeed to show their reciprocal action on each other, He hits 
devoted ovcasional chapters to this subject, not the least interesting in his 
volumes, making the history of tho literature a running commentary on that 
of the nation, and thus furnishing curious information to the political student, 
no less than to the student of letters. His acute, and at the same time 
accurate, observations, imbued with a spirit of sound philosophy, sive the work 
a separate value, and raise it above the ordinary ieapa of literary criticism, 

But it is time that we should turn to the ballads,—or romances, as they are 
called in Spain,—the first of the great divisions already noticed. Nowhero 
does this popular minstrelsy fleurish to the same extent as in Spain, The 
condition of the country, which converted every peasant into a soldier and 
filled his life with scenes of stirring and romantic Mcident, may in part account 
for it. We have ballads of chivalry, of the national history, of the Moorish 
wars, mere domestic ballads,—in short, all the varieties of which such simple 

oetical narratives are susceptible, The most attractive of these to the 
pastaris. doubtless, were those devoted to the national heroes. The Cid here 
oceupies a large space. His love, his loyalty, his invincible prowess against 
the enemies of God, are all celebrated in the frank and cordial ree af a 
primitive age. They have been chronologically arrangeil into a regular series, 
—as far as the date could be conjectured,—like the Robin Hood ballads in 
England, so as to form a tolerably complete narrative of his life. It is interest- 
ing to observe with what fondness the Spaniards are ever ready to turn to 
their ancient hero, the very type of Castilian chivalry, and linked by so many 
glorious recollections with the heroic age of their country. _ maaeY 
“The following version of one of these ballads, by Mr. Ticknor, will give a 
fair idea of the original. The time chosen is the occasion ofa summons made 
by the Cid to Queen Urraca to surrender her castle, which held out against 
the 


arms of the warrior’s sovereign, Sancho the Brave : : 
pi 
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“Away! away ! prond Roderic! 

Castilian proud, away! 

Lethink thee of (hat, olden time, 
‘That happy, hononred day, — 

When, at St. fames’s holy shrine, 
fhy knighthood first waa won ; 

When Ferdinand, my royal aire, 
Confessed thee for 4 son. 

Lio wave thee then thy knightly arms, 
My mother gave thy steed ; 

‘Lby spurs were buckled by these handa, 
‘Ebat thou no grace might’st need. 

And lad not chance forbid the vow, 
I thought with thee to wed; 

But Count Loznno's daughter faly 
Thy happy bride was led. 

With her came wealth, au ample store, 
Bue power was mite, aud state + 

Trowd lands are good, and bave their grace, 
But he that reign is great. 

Thy wif is well; thy natch was wise 5 
Yet, Roderic! at thy side 

A vaseal’s daughter sits by thee, 
And not a yuyal bride!" 


Our author has also given a pleasing version of the beantiful romenee of 
“ Fonte frida, fonte frida,’—* Cooling fountain, cooling fountain,’—which 
we are vlad to see rendered faithfully, instead of following the example of Dr, 
Perey, in his version of the fine old ballad ina similar simple style, “ Rio verde, 
ria verde,” which we remember he translates by “Gentle river, gentle river,” 
ete. Indeed, te do justice ty Mr. Ticknor’s translations we shonld have the 
toxt befare us, Nowhere do we recall so close fidelity to the original, unless 
in Cary’s Dante. Sneh fidelity does not always attain the object of conveying 
the best idea of the original. But in this humble poetry it is eminently 
successful, ‘lo give these rude emis 4 polish would be at once to change their 
character and defeat the grent object of our author,—to introduce his readers 
to the peculiar culture of a primitive age. 

A considerable difficulty presents itself in finding a snitable measnre for 
the English version of the romances. In the oviginal they are written in the 
eight-syllable line, with trochaic feet, instead of the iambics usnally employect 
by us. But the veal dificulty is in the peculiarity of the measnre,—the 
asoinide, 08 it is called, in which the rhyme depends solely on the conformity 
of vowel sounds, withont reference to the consonants, as in English verse. 
Thus the wards deo, tiempo, vizjos, are all £000 asonentes, taken at random 
from one of these old ballads. An attempt has been made by more than one 
clever writer to transplant them into English verse. But it has had as little 
success as the attempt to naturalize the ancient hexameter, which neither the 
skill of Southey nor of Longfellow will, probably, be able to effect. The 
Spanish vowels have for the most part a clear and open sound, which renders 
the melody of the vyersitication sufliciently sensible to the ear; while the 
middle station which it ocenpies between the perfect rhyme and blank verse 
seems to fit it in an especial manner for these simple narrative compositions. 
The same qualities have recommended it to the dramatic writers of Spain as the 
best medium of poetical dialogue, andassuch itis habitually used by the great 
masters of the national theatre, , 

No_ class of these popular compositions have greater interest than the 
Moorish roiaiices, affording glimpses of a. state of society in which the Oriental 
was strangely mingled with the European. Some of them may have been 
written hy the Moriseoes after the fall of Granada, They are redelent of the 
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beautiful land which gave them birth,—springing up like wild flowers amid 
the ruins of the fallen capital. Mr. 'Ticknor has touched lightly on these in 
comparison with some of the other varieties, perhaps because they have been 
more freely criticised by preceding writers. Every lover of good poetry is 
familiar with Mr. Lockhart’s picturesque version of these ballads, which has 
every merit but that of fidelity to the original. 

The production of the Spanish ballads is evidence of great sensibility in the 
nation ; but it must also be referred to the exciting scenes in which it was 
engaged, A similar cause gave rise to the beautiful border minstrelsy of 
Scotland. But the adventures of robber chieftains and roving outlaws excite 
an interest of a very inferior order to that created by the great contest for 
religion and independence which gave rise to the Spanish ballads, This gives 
an ennobling principle to these compositions which raises them far ahove the 
poraies minstrelsy of every other country. It recommended them to the more 
polished writers of a later period, under whose hands, if they have lost some- 
thing of their primitive simplicity, they have been made to form a delightful 

rtion of the national literature. We cannot ilo better than to quote on this 

the Bloque remarks of our anthor : 

“ Ballads, in the seventeenth century, had hecome the delight of the whole 
Spanish people. The soldier solaced himself with thetn in his tent, and the 
mnuleteer amid the sferras; the maiden danced to them on the green, and the 
lover sang them for bis serenade; they entered into the low orgies of thieves 
and vagabonds, into the sumptrous entertainments of the luxurious nobility, 
and into the holiday services of the Church; the blind begyar chanted them 
to gather alms, and the puppet-showman gave them in recitative to explain 
his exhibition ; they were a aa of the very foundation of the theatre, both 
secular and relicious, and the theatre carried them everywhere, and added 
everywhere to their effect and authority. No poetry of modern times has 
been so widely spread through all classes of society, and none has so entered 
into the national character. The ballads, in fact, seem to have been found on 
every spot of Spanish soil. They seem to have filled the very air that men 
breathed.” 

The next of the great divisions of this long period is the Chronicles,—a 
fruitful theme, like the former, and still less explored. For much of this 
literature is in rare books, or rarer manuscripts. There is no lack of materials, 
however, in the present work, and the whole ground is mapped out before us 
by a guide evidently familiar with all its intricacies. 

The Spanish Chronicles are distributed into several classes, as those of a 
public and of a private nature, romantic chronicles, and those of travels ‘The 
work which may be said to lead the van of the long array is the “ Cronica 
General” of Alfonso the Wise, written by this monareh probably somewhere 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. It covers a wide ground, from 
the creation to the time of the royal writer. The third book is devoted to the 
Cid, ever the representative of the heroic age of Castile. The fourth records 
the events of the monarch’s own time. Alfonso’s work is followed by the 
“Chronicle of the Cid,” in which the events of the champion’s life are now 
first detailed in sober prose. ‘ : 

There ig much resemblance between large portions of these two chronicles, 
This cireumstance has led to the conclusion that they both must have been 
indebted to a common sonree, or, as seems more probable, that the “ Chronicle 
of the Cid” was taken from that of Alfonso. This latter opinion Mr. Ticknor 
sustains by internal evidence not easily answered, There seems no reason to 
doubt, however, that both one and the other were indebted to the popular 
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ballads, and that these, in their turn, were often little more than a versifica- 
tion of the pages of Alfonso’s Chronicle. Mr. Ticknor has traced out this 
curious process by bringing together the parallel passages, which are too 
numerous and nearly allied ta leave any donbé on the matter. . 

Sepulveda, a scholar of the sixteenth century, has converted considerable 
fragments of the ‘General Chronicle” into verse, without great violence to 
the original,_—a remarkable proof of the near affinity that exists between 
prose and poetry in Spain; a fact which goes far to explain the facility and 
astonishing fecundity of some of its popular poets. For the Spaniards, it was 
nearly as easy to extemporize in verse as in prose, 

The example of Alfonso the Tenth was followed by his son, who appointed 
a chronicler to take charge of the events of his reign, This practice continued 
with later sovereigus, until the chronicle gradually rose to the pretensions of 
regular history ; when historiographers, with fixed salaries, were appointed by 
the crowns of Castile and Aragon; giving rise to a more complete body of 
contemporary annals, from authentic public sources, than is to be found in any 
other country in Christendom. 

Sneh a collection, beginning with the thirteenth century, is of high value, 
and wonld be of far higher were its writers gifted with anything like a sound 
spirit. of criticism. But superstition lay too closely at the bottom of the 
Castilian character to allow of this,—a superstition nourished by the strange 
circumstances of the nation, by the legends of the saints, by the miracles 
coined by the clergy in support of the good cause, by the very ballads of which 
we have been treating, which, mingling fact with fable, threw a halo around 
hoth that made it ditheult to distinguish the one from the other. So palpable 
to a modern age are many of these fictions in regard to the Cid that one in- 
wenious critic donbts even the real existence of this personage. But this isa 
degree of skepticism which, as Mr. Ticknor finely remarks, ‘ makes too great 
a Soma on our credulity.” 

This superstition, too deeply seated to be eradicated, and so repugnant toa 

hilosophical spirit of criticism, is the greatest blemish on the writing of the 
fastilian historians, even of the ripest age of scholarship, who show an 
appetite for the marvellous, and an easy faith, scarcely to be credited at the 
present day. But this is hardly a blemish with the older chronicles, and was 
suited to the twilight condition of the times. They are, indeed, a most inte- 
resting body of ancient literature, with all the freshness and chivalrous bearing 
of the aye; with their long, rambling episodes, that lead to nothing ; their 
childish fondness for pageants and knightly spectacles; their rough dialect, 
which, with the progress of time, working off the impurities of an unformed 
vocabulary, rose, in the reign of John the Second and of Ferdinand anil 
Isabella, into passages of positive cloqnence. But we cannot do better than 
give the concluding remarks of our author on this rich mine of literature, 
which he has now for the first time fully explored and turned up to the 
public gaze. 

“As we clase it up,” he says,—speaking of an old chronicle he has been 
eriticising,—“ we shoud not forget that the whole series, extending over full 
two hundred and fifty years, from the time of Alfonso the Wise to the acces- 
sion of Charles the Fifth, and covering the New World as well as the Old, is 
unrivalled in richness, in variety, and in picturesque and poetical elements. 
In truth, the chronicles of no other nation can, on such pots, be com 
to them: not even the Portuguese, which approach the nearest in orginal 
and early materials ; nor the French, which, in Joinville and Froissart, make 
the highest claims in another direction. For these old Spanish chronicles, 
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whether they have their foundations in truth or in fable, always strike farther 
down than those of any other nation into the deep soil of the popular feeling 
and character. The old Spanish loyalty, the old Spanish religious faith, as 
both were formed and nourished in the long periods of national trial and 
suffering, are constantly coming ont,—hardly less in Columbus and his fol- 
lowers, or even amid the atrocities of the conquests in the New World, thau 
in the half-miraculous accounts of the battles of Hazinas and Tolosa, or in the 
grand and glorious drama of the fall of Granada. Indeed, wherever we go 
under their leading, whether to the court of Tamerlane or to that of Saint 
Ferdinand, we find the heroic elements of the national genius gathered around 
us; and thus, in this vast, rich mass of chronicles, containing such a body of 
antiquities, traditions, and fables as has been offered to no other people, we 
are constantly discovering not only the materials from which were drawn a 
multitude of the old Spanish ballads, plays, and romances, but a mine which 
has been unceasingly wrought by the rest of Europe for similar purposes and 
still remains unexhausted.” 

We now come to the Romances of Chivalry, to which the transition is not 
difficult from the romantic chronicles we have been considering. It was, 
perhaps, the romantic character of these compositions, as well as of the popular 
minstrelsy of the country, which supplied the wants of the Spaniards in this 
way, and so long delayed the appearance of the true Romance of Chivalry. 

Long before it was seen in Spain, this kind of writing had made its appear- 
ance, im prose and verse, in other lands, and the tales of Arthur and the 
Round Table, and of Charlemagne and his Peers, had beguiled the long even- 
ings of our Norman ancestors, and of their brethren on the other side of the 
Chavnel. The first hook of chivalry that was published in Spain even then 
was not indigenous, but translated from a, Portuguese work, the Amadis de 
Gaula, But the Portugnese, according to the account of Mr. Ticknor, pro- 
hably perished with the library of a nobleman, in the great earthquake at 
Lisbon, in 1755; so that Montalvan’s Castilian translation, pubhshed in 
Queen Isabella's reign, now takes the place of the original. Of its merits as 
a translation who can speak! Its qwerits as a work of imagination, and, 
considering the age, its literary execution, are of a high order. 

An English version of the book appeared early in the present century, from 
the pen of Southey, to whom English literature is indebted for more than one 
valuable contribution of a similar kind. We well rementber the delight with 
which, in our early days, we pored over its fascinating pages,—the bright 
scenes in which we revelled of Oriental mythology, the beautiful eyed 
which is held up of knightly courtesy in the person of Amadis, and the femi- 
nine loveliness of Oriana. It was an ideal world of beauty and magnificence, 
to which the Southern imagination had given a far warmer colouring than was 
to be found in the ruder conceptions of the Northern minstrel. At a later 
period, we have read—tried to read—the same story in the pages of Mon- 
talvan himself. But the age of chivalry was gone. > J 

‘The “ Amadis” touched the right spring in the Castilian bosom, and its 
popularity was great and immediate. Edition succeeded edition ; and, what 
Was worse, a swarm of other knight-errants soon came into the world, clain- 
ing kindred with the Amadis. But few of them bore any resemblance to 
their prototype, other than in their extravagance. Their merits were sum- 
marily settled hy the worthy enrate in “ Dou Quixote,” who ordered most of 
them'to the flames, declaring that the good qualities of Amadis should not 

k the sins of his posterity. Spters 
Dottie tendancy of These books was very mischievous, They fostered the 
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Castilian. They debauched the taste of the reader, while the voluptuous 
images in which most of them indulged did no good to his morals. They en- 
couraged, in fine, a wild spirit of knight-errantry, which seemed to emulate 
the extraviuzance of the tales themselves. Sober men wrote, preachers de- 
claimed, against them, but in vain. The Cortes of 1553 presented a petition 
to the crown that the publication of sueh works might be prohibited, as per- 
nicious to society. Another petition of the same body, in 1555, insists on this 
still more strongly, and in terms that, coming as they do from so grave an 
assembly, ean hardly be read at the present day without a smile, Mr, 
Ticknor notices both these legislative acts, in an extract which we shall 
sive. But he omits the words of the petition of 1555, which dwells so piteously 
on the grievances of the nation, and which we will quote, as they may amuse 
the reader. “ Moreover,” says the instrument, “we say that it is very no- 
torious what mischief has been done to young men and maidens, and other 
persons, by the perusal of books full of lies and vanities. like Amadis, and 
works of that description, since young people especially, from their natural 
idleness, resort to this kind of reading, and, becoming enamoured of passages 
of love or arms, or other nonsense which they find set forth therein, when 
situations at all analogous offer, are led to act much more extravagantly than 
they otherwise would have done. And many times the daughter, when her 
mother has locked her up safely at home, anmses herself with reading these 
books, which do her more hurt than she would have received from going 
abroad. All which redounds not only to the dishonour of individuals, but to 
the great detriment of conscience, by diverting the affections from holy, true, 
and Christian doctrine, to those ‘icked vanities, with which the wits, as we 
have intitnated, are completely bewildered. To remedy this, we entreat your 
majesty that no book treating of such matters he henceforth permitted to he 
rewl, that those now printed be collected and burned, and that none be pub- 
lished hereafter withont special license ; by which measures your majesty will 
render great service to (ind, as well as to these kingdoms,” ete., ete, 

But what neither the menaces of the pulpit nor the authority of the law 
could effect was brought abont by the breath of ridiewle,— 


pirit of exaggeration, both in language and sentiment, too natural to the 


That soft ana summer breath, whose subtile power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour,” 


The fever was at its height when Cervantes sent his knight-errant into the 
world to combat the phantoms of chivalry ; and at one touch of his lance they 
disappeared for ever. From the day of the publication of the * Don Quixote,” 
not » book of chivalry was ever written in Spain. There is no other such 
triumph reeorded in the annals of genius. ‘ 

We close these remarks with the following extract, which shows the condi- 
tion of society in Castile under the influence of these romances : 

* Spain, when the romances of chivalry first appeared, had long been 
peculiarly the Jand of knighthood, The Moorish wars, which had made every 
gentleman a soldier, necessarily tended to this result; and so did the free 
spirit of the communities, led on as they were, during the next period, by 
barons who long continued almost as independent in their castles as the king 
was on his throne. Such a state of things, in fact, is to be recognized as far 
back as the thirteenth century, when the Partidas, by the most minute and 
painstaking legislation, provided for a condition of saciety not easily to he dis- 
tinguished from that set forth in the Amadis or the Palmerin, The poem and 
history of the Cid hear witness yet earlicy, indirectly indeed, but very strongly, 
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to a similar state of the country ; and so do many of the old ballads and other 
records of the national feelings and traditions that had come irom the four- 
teenth century. 

“But in the fifteenth the chronicles are full of it, and exhibit it in forms the 
most grave and imposing. Dangerous tournaments, in some of which the 
chief men of the time, and even the kings themselves, took part, occur econ- 
stantly, and are recorded among the important events of the age. At the 

sage of arms near Orhivo, in the reign of John the Second, eighty knights, 
as we have seen, were found ready to risk their lives for as fantastic a fiction 
of gallantry as is recorded in any of the romances of chivalry ; a folly of which 
this was by no means the only instance. Nor did they contine their extrava- 
ou to their own country. In the same reign, two Spanish knights went as 
ras Burgundy. professedly in search of adventure, which they strangely 
mingled with a pilgrimage to Jerusalem,—seeming to regard hoth as religious 
exercises. And as late as the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, Fernando del 
Pulgar, their wise secretary, gives us the names of several distinguished noble- 
men, personally known to himself, who had gone into foreign countries * in 
order,’ as he says, ‘ to try the fortune of arms with any cavalier that might be 
leased to adventure with them, and so gain honour for themselves, and the 
ame of valiant and bold knights for the gentlemen of Castile.’ 

“A state of society like this was the natural result of the extraordinary 
development which the institutions of chivalry had then received in Spain. 
Some of it was suited to the age, and salutary; the rest was knight-errantry, 
and knight-errantry in its wildest extravagance. When, however, the imagi- 
nations of men were so excited as to tolerate and maintain in their daily life 
‘such manners and institutions as these, they would not fail to enjoy the boldest 
and most free representations of a corresponding state of society in works of 
romantic fiction. But they went farther. Extravagant and even impossible as 
are many of the adventures recorded in the books of chivalry, they still seemed 
so little to exceed the absurdities frequently witnessed or told of known and 
living men, that many persons took the romances themselves to be true 
histories, and believed them. Thus, Mexia, the trustworthy historiographer 
of Charles the Fifth, says, in 1545, when speaking of ‘ the Amiadises, Lisuartes, 
and Clarions,’ that ‘their authors do waste their time and weary their faculties 
in writing such books, which are read by all and believed by many. Tor,’ he 

3 on,‘ there be men who think all these things really happened, just as they 
Tead or hear them, though the greater part of the things themselves are sinful, 
profane, and unbecoming.’ And Castillo, another chronicler, tells us gravely, 
in 1587, that Philip the Second, when he married Mary of England, only forty 

s earlier, promised that if King Arthur should return to claim the throne 

e would peaceably yield to that prince all his rights ; thus implying, at least 
in Castillo himself, and probably in many of his readers, a full faith in the 
stories of Arthur and his Round Table. ; : ; 

“Such credulity, it is true, now seems impossible, even if we suppose it was 
confined to a moderate number of intelligent persons; and hardly less so 
when, as in the admirable sketch of an easy faith in the stories of chivalry by 
the innkeeper and Maritornes in Don Quixote, we are shown that it extended 
to the mass of the people. But before we refuse our assent to the statements 
of such faithful chroniclers as Mexia, on the ground that what they relate is 
impossible, we should recollect that, in the age when they lived, men were in 
the habit of believing and asserting every day things no less incredible than 
those recited in the old romances. The Spanish Church then countenanced 
a trust in miracles as of constant recurrence, which required of those who 
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believed them more credulity than the fictions of chivalry: and yet how few 
were found wanting in faith! And how few doubted the tales that had 
come down to therm of the impossible achievements of their fathers during the 
seven centuries of their warfare against the Moors, or the glorious traditions 
of all sorts that still constitute the charm of their brave old chronicles, though 
we now see at a glance that many of them are as fabulous a3 anything told of 
Palmerin or Lanneelot ! 

“But, whatever we may think of this belicf in the romances of chivalry, 
there is no question that in Spain during the sixteenth century there prevailed 
a passion for them such as was never known elsewhere. The proof of it comes 
to ns from all sides. The poetry of the country is full of it, from the romantic 
ballads that still live in the memory of the people, up tu the old plays that 
have ceased to be acted and the old epics that have ceased to be read. The 
national manners aud the national dress, more peculiar and picturesque than 
in other countries, long bore its sare impress. The old laws, ton, speak no 
less plainly. Indeed, the passion for such fictions was so strong, and seemed 
so dangerous, that in 1553 they were prohibited from being printed, sold, or 
read in the American colonies; and in 1555 the Cortes earnestly asked that 
the same prohibition might be extended to Spain itself, and that all the 
extant copies of romances of chivalry might be publicly burned. And, finally, 
half a century later, the happiest work of the greatest genius Spain has pro- 
ruced bears witness on every page to the prevalence of an absolute fanaticism 
tar books of chivalry, and becomes at once the seal of their vast popularity and 
the monument of their fate.” 

We can barely touch on the Drama, the last of the three great divisions into 
which our author has thrown this period. It is of little moment, for down to the 
close of the fifteenth century the Castilian drama atforded small promise of tht 
brilliant fortunes that awaited it. Itwas born underan Italian sky. Almost 
its first lispings were at the vice-regal court of Naples, and under a foreign 
influence it displayed few of the national characteristics which afterwards 
marked its career. Yet the germs of inture excellence may be discerned in 
the compositions of Encina and Naharro; and the “Celestina,” though not 
desigued for the stage, had a literary merit that was acknowledged throughout 
Europe. ‘ 

Mr. ‘Tieknor, as usnal, accompanies his analysis with occasional translations 
of the best passayes from the ancient masters. From one of these—a sort of 
dramatic eclogue, by Gil Vicente—we extract the following spirited verses. 
The scene represents Cassandra, the heroine of the piece, as refusing all the 
he a of her family to change her state of maiden freedom for married 
ife : 

* They say, ‘’Tis time, go, marry! got" 

Bue I'l no busbund! not IT! not 

For I would live all carelessly, 

Amid these hills, a awaiden free, 

And never ask, nor anxious be, 

Of wedded weal or woe : 

Yet still they say, *Go, marry! go!’ 
Tut Uli nu husband! pot T! neo! 


“So, nother, think not T shall wed, 
And through a tiresome life be led, 
Or use in folly’s ways instead 

What grace the heavens bestow. 
Yot still they say, ‘Go, taurry! go!? 
But Ui ne busband! net Lt ne! 
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The man has not been bern, T ween, 

Who as my husband shall be seen; 

And since what frequent tricks have been 
Undoubting)y I know, 

In vain they say, ‘Go, marry! go!” 

For Vil no husband! not I! nol” 


She escapes to the woods, and her kinsmen, after in vain striving to bring 
her back, come in dancing and singing as mally as herself : 
“She is wild! she is wild! 
Who sliall speak to the child ? 
On the hills pass ber hours, 
As a shepherdess free; 
She is fuir us the flowers, 
She is wild as the sea! 
She is wild! she is wild! 
Who shall spealt to the child?" 

During the course of the period we have heen considering there runs 
another rich vein of literature, the beautiful Provengal,—those days of love and 
chivalry poured forth by the Troubadours in the little court of Provence, and 
afterwards of Catalonia. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when 
the voice of the minstrel was hardly heard in other paris of Europe, the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, on either side of the Pyrenees, were 
alive with song. But it was the melody of a too early spring, ta be soon 
silenced under the wintry breath of persecution. 

Mr, Ticknor, who paid, while in Europe, much attention to the Romance 
dialects, has given a pleasing analysis of this early literature after it had fled 
from the storms of persecution to the south of Spain. But few will care to 
learn a language which locks up a literature that was rather one of a heautiful 
promise than perfortance,—that prematurely perished and left no sign, And 

et it did leave some sign of its existence, in the intluence it exerted both on 

talian and Castilian poetry, 

This was peculiarly displayed at the court of Jolin the Second of Castile, 
who flourished towatds the middle of the fifteenth century. That prince 
gathered around him a circle of wits and poets, several of them men of the 
highest rank; and the intellectual spirit thus exhibited shows like a bright 
streak in the dawn of that higher civilization which rose upon Castile in the 
beginning of the following century. In this literary circle King John himself 
was a prominent figure, correcting the verses of his loving subjects, and 
occasionally inditing some of his own. In the soinewhat severe language of 
Mr, Ticknor, “he tnrned to letters to avoid the importunity of business, and 
to gratify a constitutional indolence.” ‘There was, it is Gu, something ridicu- 
lous in King John’s most respectable tastes, reminding us of the character of 
his contemporary, René of Anjou. But still it was something, in those rough 
times, to manifest a relish for intellectual pleasures; and it had its effect in 
weaning his turbulent nobility from the indulzence of their coarser appetites, 

The same liberal tastes, with still better result, were shown by his danghter, 
the illustrious Isabella the Catholic. Not that any work of great pretensions 
for its poetical merits was then produced. The poetry of the age, indeed, was 
pretty generally infected with the meretricious conceits of the Provengal and 
the old Castilian verse. We must except from this reproach the ‘* Coplas” of 
Jorge Manrique, which have found so worthy an interpreter in Mr. Long- 
fellow, and which would do honour to any age. But the age of Isabella was 
in Castile what that of Poggio was in Italy, Learned men were invited from 
eg | Sa 
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abroad, and took up their residence at the court. Native scholars went 
abroad, and brought back the rich fruits of awedneation in the most renowned 
of the Italian universities. The result of this scholarship was the preparation 
of dictionaries, grammars, and various philological works, which gave laws to 
the language and subjected it to a classic standard, Printing was introduced, 
and, wnder the royal patronage, presses were put in wetive operation in various 
cities of the kingdom. Thus, although no great work was actually produced, 
a beneficent impulse was given to letters, which trained up the scholar and 
opened the way for the brilliant civilization of the reign of Charles the Fifth. 
Our wither has not paid the tribute to the reign of Isabella to which, in our 
jndgment, it is entitled even in a literary view. He has noticed with com- 
mendation the various efforts made in it to introduce a more liberal scholarship, 
but has by no means dwelt with the emphasis they deserve on the importance 
of the results, 

With the elorious rule of Ferdinand and Isabella closes the long period from 
the middle of the twelfth to the beginning of the sixteenth century,—a period 
which, if we except Italy. has no rival in modern history.for the richness, 
variety, and picturesque character of its literature. It is that portion of the 
literature which seems to come spontaneously like the vegetation of a virgin 
soil, that must lose something of its natural freshness and perfame when 
brought under a more elaborate cultivation. It is that portion which is most 
thoroughly imbued with the national spirit, unafleeted by forcign influences ; 
and the student who would fully comprehend the genius of the Spaniards must 
turn to these pure and primitive sources of their literary culture, 

We cannot do better than close with the remarks in which Mr, Ticknor 
briefly but with his usual perspicuity, sums up the actual achievements of the 

eriorl: ' 

re Poetry, or at least the love of poetry, made progress with the great 
advancement of the nation wider Ferdivand and Isabella; thongh the taste 
of the court in whatever regarded Spanish literature continued low and false. 
Other cirenmstances, too, favoured the great and beneficial change that was 
everywhere becoming apparent. The language of Castile had already asserted 
its supremacy, and, with the old Castilian spirit and cultivation, it was 
spreading into Andalusia and Aragon, and planting itself amid the ruins of 
the Moorish power on the shores of the Mediterranean. Chronicle-writing 
was become frequent, and had begun to take the forms of regular history. 
The drama was advanced as far as the ‘ Celestina’ in prose, and the more 
strictly scenic efforts of Torres Nabarro in verse. Romance-writing was at 
the height of its success, And the old ballad spirit—the true foundation of 
Spanish poetry—had received a new impulse and richer materials from the 
contests in which all Christian Spain had borne a part amid the mountains of 
Granada, and from the wild tales of the-feuds and adventures of rival factions 
within the walls of that devoted city. Everything, indeed, announced a 
decided movement in the literature of the nation, and almost everything 
seemed to favour and facilitate it.” 

The second great division embraces the long interval between 1500 and 
1700, occupied by the Austrian dynasty of Spain. 1¢t covers the golden age, 
as generally considered, of Castilian literature ; that in which it submitted in 
some degree to the influences of the advancing European civilization, and 
which witnessed those great productions of genius that have had the widest 
reputation with foreigners,—the age of Cervantes, of Lope de Vega, and of 
Calderon, The condition of Spain itself was materially changed.  Instey 
of being hemmed in hy her monntain-harrier, she had extended her relations 
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to every court in Europe, and established her empire in every quarter of the 

lobe. Emerging from her retired and solitary condition, she now took the 
first rank among the states of Christendom, ‘Her literature naturally took 
the impress of this change, but not to the extent—or, at least, not in the 
precise manner—it would have done if Ieft to its natural and independent 
action. But, unhappily for the land, the great power of its monarchs was 
turned against their own people, and the people were assailed, moreover, 
through the very qualities which should have entitled them to forbearance 
from their masters. Practising on their loyalty, their princes trampled on 
their ancient institutions, and ‘loyalt y was degraded into an abject servility. 
The religious zeal of early days, which had carried them triumphant through 
the Moorish struggle, turned, under the influence of the priests, into a sonr 
fanaticism, which opened the way to the Inquisition,—the most terrible engine 
of oppression ever devised by man,—not so terrible for its operation ou the 
body as on the mind. Under its baneful influence, literature lost its free aud 
healthy action ; and, however high its pretensions as a work of art, it becomes 
so degenerate in a moval aspect that it has far less to awaken our sympathies 
than the productions of an earlier time. From this cireumstance, as well as 
from that of its being much better known to the generality of scholars, we 
shall nass only in rapid review some of its most remarkable persons and pro- 
ductions. Before entering on this field, we will quote some important obser- 
yations of our author on the general prospects of the period he is to diseuss. 
Thus to allow coming events to cast their shadows before, is better suited to 
the pisces of the literary historian than of the novelist. His remarks on 
the Inquisition are striking : 

“The yesults of such extraordinary traits in the national character could 
not fail to be impressed upon the literature of any country, and particularly 
upon a literature which, like that of Spain, had always been strongly marked 
by the popular temperament and peculiarities. But the period was not one 
in which such traits could be pradneed with poetical effect. The ancient 
loyalty, which bad once been so generous an element in the Spanish character 
and cultivation, was now infected with the ambition of universal empire, and 
was lavished upon princes and nobles who, like the later Philips and their 
ministers, were unworthy of its homage ; so that in the Spanish historians 
and epic poets of this period, and even in more popular writers, like Qnevedo 
and Calderon, we find a vainglorions admiration of their country, and a poor 
flattery of royalty and rank, that reminds us of the old Castilian pride and 
deference only by showing how hoth had lost their dignity. And so it is with 
the ancient religions feeling that was so nearly akin to this loyalty. The 
Christian spirit, which gave an air of duty to the wildest forms of adventure 
throughout the country duxing its long contest with the power of misbelief, 
was now fallen away into a low and anxious bigotry, fierce and intolerant 
towards everything that differed from its own le! atheagtr a faith, and yet 
so pervading and so popular that the romances and tales of the time are inl 
of it, and the national theatre, in mere than one form, becomes its strange 


and grotesque monument, , - 
« Of course, the body of Spanish poetry and eloquent prose produced during 


this interyal—the earlier part of which was the period of the greatest lory 
Spain ever enjoyed—was injuriously affected by so diseased a condition o the 
national character, ‘That generous and manly spirit which is the breath of 
intellectual life to any people was restrained and stifled, Some departinents 
of literature, such as forensic eloquence and eloquence of the pulpit, satirical 
poetry, and clegant didactic prose, hardly appeared at all: others, like epic 
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poetry, were strangely perverted and misdirected ; while yet others, like the 
drama, the ballads, and the lighter forms of lyrical verse, seemed to grow 
exuberant and lawless, from the very restraints imposed on the rest,—re- 
straints which, in fact, forced poetical genius into channels where it would 
sg have flowed nich more scantily and with much less luxuriant 
results. 

“Phe books that were published during the whole period on which we are 
now entering, and indeed for a century later, bore everywhere marks of the 
subjection to which the press and those who wrote for it were alike reduced. 
From the abject title-pages and dedications of the authors themselves, through 
the crowd of certificates collected from their friends to establish the orthodoxy 
of works that were often as little connected with religion as fairy-tales, down 
to the colophon, supplicating pardon for any unconscious neglect of the 
authority of the Church or any too free use of classical mythology, we are 
continnally oppressed with paintul proofs not only how completely the human 
mind was A in Spain, but how grievously it had become cramped and 
crippled by the chains it had so long worn, 

* But we shall be greatly in error if, as we notice these deep marks and 
strange peculiarities in Spanish literature, we suppose they were produced by 
the direct action either of the Inquisition or of the civil government of the 
country, compressing, as if with a physical power, the whole circle of society. 
This would have been impossible. No nation would have submitted to it; 
much less so high-spirited and chivalrons a nation as the Spanish in the reign 
of Charles the Fifth andin the greater part of that of Philiithe Second. This 
dark work was done earlier, Its foundations were laid deep and sure in the 
old Castilian character, lt was the result of the excess and misdirection of 
that very Christian zeal which fought so fervently and gloriously against the 
intrasion of Mohanmmedanism into Europe, and of that military loyalty which 
sustained the Spanish princes so faithfully through the whole of that terrible 
contest ; both of them high and ennobling principles, which in Spain were 
more wrought into the popular character than they ever were in any other 
country, 

“Spanish submission to an unworthy despotism, and Spanish bigotry, were, 
therefore, not the results of the Inquisition and the me apphances of a 
corrupting monarchy, but the Inquisition and the despotism were rather the 
results of a inisdirection of the alt religions faith and loyalty. The civilization 
that recognized such elements presented, no doubt, much that was brilliant, 
picturesque, and ennobling ; but it was not withoiit its darker side ; for it 
failed to excite and cherish many of the most elevating qualities of our common 
natnre,—those qualities which are produced in domestic life and result in the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. 

“As we proceed, therefore, we shall find, in the full development of the 
Spanish character and literature, seeming contradictions, which can be recon- 
ciled only by looking back to the foundations on which they both rest. We 
shall find the Inqnisition at the height of its power, and a free and immoral 
drama at the height of its popularity,—Philip the Second and his two imme- 
diate snecessors governing the country with the severest and most jealous 
despotism, while Quevedo was writing his witty and dangerous satires, and 
Cervantes his genial and wise Don Quixote. But the more carefully we con- 
sider such a state of things, the more we shall see that these are moral 
contradictions which draw after them grave moral mischiefs. The Spanish 
nation and the men of genius who illustrated its best days might be light- 
hearted heeause they did not perceive the limits within which they were con- 
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fined, or did not, for a time, feel the restraints that were imposed upon them. 

t they gave up might be given up with cheerful hearts, aud not with a 
sense of discouragement and devradation ; it might be done in the spirit of 
thy and with the fervour of religious zeal; but it is not at all tlie less trre 
that the hard limits were there, and that great sacrifices of the best elements 
of the national character must follow, 

“Of. this, time gave abundant proof. Only a little more than a century 
elapsed before the government that had threatened the world with a universal 
empire was hardly able to repel invasion from abroad, or maintain the alle- 
pianos of its own subjects at home, Life—the vigorous, poetical life which 

been kindled through the country in its ages of trial and adversity—was 
evidently passing out of the whole Spanish character. As a people they sunk 
away from being a first-rate power in Europe, till they became one of 
altogether inferior importance and consideration, and then, drawing back 
haughtily behind their mountains, rejected all equal intercourse with the rest 
of the world, in a spirit almost as exclusive and intolerant as that in which they 
had formerly refused intercourse with their Arab conquerors. The crude and 
gross wealth poured in from their American possessions sustained, indeed, for 
yet another century the forms of a miserable eae existence in their 
government; but the earnest faith, the loyalty, the dignity of the Spanish 
le were gone, and little remained in their place but a weak subserviency 
te ihe unworthy masters of the state, and a low, timid bigotry in whatever 
related to religion. The old enthusiasm, rarely directed by wisdom from the 
first, and often misdirected afterwards, faded away; and the poetry of the 
country, which had always depended more ou the state of the popular feeling 
-than any other poetry of modern times, faded and failed with it.” 
The first thing that strikes us, at the very commencement of this new 
period, is the attempt to subject the Castilian to Italian forms of versification. 
This attempt, through the perfect tact of Boscan and the delicate genius of 
- Garcilasso, who rivalled in their own walks the greatest masters of Italian 
verse, was eminently snecessful. It would indeed be wonderful if the intimate 
relations now established between Spain and Italy did not lead to a reciprocal 
influence of their literatures, on each other. The two languages, descended 
from the same parent stock, the Latin, were nearest of kin to each other,— 
in the relation, if we may so speak, of brother and sister, The Castilian, 
with its deep Arabic gutturals, and its clear, sonorous sounds, had the masen- 
line character, which assorted well with the more feminine graces of the 
Italian, with its niusical cadences and soft vowel terminations, The tran 
sition from one language to the other was almost as natural as from the 
dialect of one province of a country to that of its neighbour, 

The revolution thns effected went far helow the surface of Spanish poetry. 
It is for this reason that we ave satished that Mr. Ticknor has judged wisely, 
as we have before intimated, in arranging the division-lines of his two periods 
in such a manner as to throw into the former that primitive peak of the 
national literature which was untouched, at least to any cousiderable extent, 

a foreign influence. aA he , 
et in the compositions of this second period it must be admitted that by 
far the greater portion of what is really good rests on the original basis of the 
ational character, though under the controlling influences of a riper age of 
civilization. And foremost of the great writers of this national school we 
find the author of “ Don Quixote,” whose fame seems now to belong to Europe 
as much as to the land that gave him birth. Mr. Ticknor has given a very 
interesting notice of the great writer and of his various compositions. The 
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materials for this are, for the most part, not very difficult to be procured ; for 
Cervantes is the anthor whom his countrymen, since his death, with a spirit 
very different from that of his contemporaries, have most delighted to honour. 
Fortunately, the Castilian romancer has supplied us with materials for his 
own biography, which remind us of the lamentable poverty under which we 
labour in all that relates to his contemporary, Shakspeare. In Mr, Ticknor’s 
biographical notice the reader will find some details probably not familiar to 
him, and a careful discussion of those points over which still rests any cloud of 
uncertainty. : : 2 

He inquires into the grounds of the imputation of an unworthy jealousy 
having existed between Lope and his illustrious rival, and we heartily concur 
with him in the general results of his investigation : 

© Concerning his relations with Lope de Vega there has been much discussion 
to little purpose. Certain it is that Cervantes often praises this great literary 
idol of his age, and that four or five times Lope stoops from his pride of place 
and compliments Cervantes, though never beyoud the measure of praise he 
bestows on many whose claims were greatly inferior. But in his stately flight 
it is plain that he soared much above the author of Don Quixote, to whose 
highest merits he seemed carefully to avoid all homage ; and though I find no 
suthcient reason to suppose their relation to each other was marked by any 
personal jealousy or ill will, as has been sometimes supposed, yet I ean find no 
proof that it was either intimate or kindly. On the contrary, when we con- 
sider the good nature of Cervantes, which made bint praise to excess nearly 
all his other literary contemporaries, as well as the greatest of them all, and 
when we allow for the frequency of hyperbole in such praises at that time, 
which prevented them from being what they would now be, we may perceive 
an occasional coolness in his manner, When he speaks of Lope, which shows 
that, without overrating his own merits and claims, he was not insenstble to 
the difference in their respective positions, or to the injustice towards himself 
implied by it. Indeed, his whole tone, whenever he notices Lope, seems to be 
marked with much personal dignity, and to be singularly honourable to him.” 

Mr. Ticknor, ina note to the above, states that he has been able to find 
ouly five passages in all Lope de Vega’s works where there is any mention of 
Cervantes. and not one of these written after the appearance of the ‘ Don 
Quixote,” during its author's lifetime,—a significant fact. One of the passages 
to which our author refers, and which is from the “ Laurel de Apolo,” contains, 
he says, ‘a somewhat stiff eulogy on Cervantes.” We quote the original 
couplet, which alludes to the injury inflicted on Cervantes’s hand in the great 
battle of Lepanto : 

* Porque se diga que una mano berida 
Pudo dar 4 su dueio eterna vida.’* 
Which may be rendered, 
“ The hand, thongh crippled in the glorious strife, 
Sufficed to gain its lord eternal life.” 

We imagine that most who read the distich—the Castilian, not the English— 
will be disposed to regard it as no inelegant, and certainly not a parsimonious, 
tribute from one bard to anothor,—at least, if made in the lifetime of the 
subject of it. Unfortunately, it was not written till some fourteen years after 
the death of Cervantes, when he was beyond the power of being pleased or 
profited by praise from any quarter. 

Mr. 'Ticknor closes the sketch of Cervantes with some pertinent and touch- 
ing vipa on the circumstances under which his great work was com 
posed ; 
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he romance which he threw so carelessly from him, and which, T am per- 
suaded, he regarded rather as a bold eftort to break up the absurd taste of his 
time for the fancies of chivalry than as anything of more serious import, has 
been established by an uninterrupted, and, it may be said, an unquestioned, 
success ever since, both as the oldest classical specimen of romantic fiction, and 
as one of the most remarkable monwwents of modern genius. But, though 
this may be enough to fill the measure of hnman fame and glory, it is not all ta 
which Cervantes is entitled ; for, if we would do him the justice that would have 
been dearest to his own spirit, aid even if we would ourselves fully comprehend 
and enjoy the whole of his Don Quixote, we should, as we read it, bear in mind 
that this delightful romance was not the result of a youthful exuberance of 
feeling and a happy external condition, nor composed in his best years, when 
the spirits of its author were light and his hopes high; but that—with all its 
unquenchable and irresistible humour, with its bright views of the world, and 
its cheerful trust in goodness and virtue—it was written in his old age, at the 
conelusion of # life nearly every step of which had been marked with dis- 
appointed expectations, disheartening struggles, and sore calamities; that he 
began it ina prison, and that it was finished when he felt the hand of death 
pressing heavy and cold upon his heart. If this be remembered as we read, 
we may feel, as we ought to feel, what admiration and reverence are due not 
only to the living power of Don Quixote, but to the character and genius of 
Cervantes.” 

The next name that meets us in the volume is that of Lope de Vega Carpio 
the idol of his generation, who lived, in all the enjoyment of wealth an 
worldly hononrs, in the same city, and, as some accounts state, in the same 
street, where his illustrious rival was pining in poverty and neglect. If 
posterity has reversed the judgement of their contemporaries, still we cannot 
withhold our admiration at the inexhaustible invention of Lope and the 
miraculous facility of his composition. Tlis achievements in this way, per- 
fectly well authenticated, are yet such as to staguer credibility, He wrote in 
all about eighteen hundred regular dramas, and fonr handred autos,—pieces 
of one act each, Besides this, he composed, at leisure intervals, no less than 
twenty-one printed voluines of miscellaneous poetry, including eleven narra- 
tive and didactic poems of much length. in offava roa, and seven hundred 
sonnets, also in the Italian measure. His comedies, amounting to between 
two and three thousand lines each, were mostly rhymed, and interspersed with 
ballads, sonnets, and different kinds of versification. Critics have sometimes 
amused themselves with computing the amount of matter thus actually thrown 
off by him in the course of his dramatic career. The sum swells to twenty-one 
million three hundred thousand verses! Fle lived to the age of seventy-two, 
and if we allow him to have employed fifty years—which will not be far fron 
the truth—in his theatrical compositions, it will give an average of something 
like a play a week, through the whole period, to say nothing of the epics an 
other miscellanies! He tells us, farther, that on one occasion he produced five 
entire plays in a fortnight. And his biographer assures us that more than 
once he turned off a whole drama in twenty-four hours. These plays, it will 
be recollected, with their stores of invention and fluent versification, were the 
delight of all classes of his countrymen, and the copious fountain of supply to 
half the theatres of Europe. , fee might Cervantes call him the “ monstruo 

20 —the ‘miracle of nature.” - 
Were ey BS laatty of Het anil the anpreian ee amount of his labours, 
brought with them, as might be expected, a substantial recompense. This 
remuneration was of the most honourable kind, for it was chiefly derived from 
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the public, It is said to have amounted to no less than a hundred thousand 
ducats,—which, estimating the ducat at its probable value of six or seven 
dollars of our day, has no parallel—or perhaps not more than one—upon record, 

Yet Lope did not refuse the patronage of the great. From the Duke of 
Sessa he is said to have received, in the course of his life, more than tent: 
thousand ducats. Another of his noble patrons was the Duke of Alva; no 
the terrible Duke of the Netherlands, but his grandson,—a man of some literary 
pretensions, hardly claimed for his great ancestor. Yet with the latter he has 
been constantly confonnded, by Lord Holland, in his life of the poet, by 
Southey, after an examination of the matter, and lastly, though with some 
distrust, by Nicholas Antonio, the learned Castilian biographer. Mr, Ticknor 
shows beyond a doubt, from a critical examination of the subject, that they 
are all in error. The inquiry and the result are clearly stated in the notes, 
and are oneamong the many evidences which these notes afford of the minute 
aud very accurate researches of our author into matters of historical interest 
that have batted even the Castilian scholars. : 

We remember meeting with something of a similar blunder in Schlegel’s 
Dramatic Lectures, where he speaks of the poet Garcilasso de la Vega as 
descended from the Peruvian Incas, and as having lost his life before Tunis, 
The fact is that the poet died at Nice, and that, too, some years before the 
birth of the Inca Garcilasse, with whom Schlegel so strangely confounds him, 
One should be charitable to such errors,—though a dogmatic critic like Schlegel 
has as little right as any to demand such charity,—for we well know how 
difficult it is always to escape them, when, as in Castile, the same name seems 
to descend, as an heirloom, from one generation to another, if it be not, 
indeed, shared by more than one of the same generation. In the case of the 
Duke of Alva there was not even this apology. 

Mr. Ticknor has traced the personal history of Lope de Vega, so as to form 
a running commentary on his literary. _ It will be read with satisfaction even 
by those who are familiar with Lord Holland’s agreeable life of the poet, since 
the publication of which more ample researches have been made into the con- 
dition of the Castilian drama. hose who are disposed to set too high a value 
on the advantages of literary success may learn my bert by seeing how inefiee- 
tual it was to secure the happiness of that spoiled child of fortune. We give 
our author's account of his latter days, when his mind had become infected 
with the-religious gloom which has too often settled round the evening of life 


with the fanatical Spaniard : 

“But, as his life drew to a close, his religious feelings, mingled with a: 
melancholy fanaticism, predominated more and more. Much of his poetry 
composed at this time expressed them ; and at last they rose to such a height 
that he was almost constantly in a state of excited melancholy, or, as it was 
then beginning to be called, of hypochondria, Karly in the month of August 
he felt himself extremely weak, and suffered more than ever from that sense 
of discouragement which was breaking down his resonrces and strength. His 
thoughts, however, were so exclusively occupied with his spiritual condition 
that, even when thus reduced, he continued to fast, and on one occasion went 
through with a private discipline so cruel that the walls of the apartment 
where it occurred were afterwards found sprinkled with his blood. From this 
he never recovered. He was taken il] the same night; and, after fulfilling 
the offices promee by his Church with the most submissive devotion,— 
mourning that he had ever been engaged in any occupations but such as were 


exclusively religious,—he died on the 25th of August, 1635, nearly seventy-- 
three years old. ic 
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_ “The sensation produced hy his death was such as is rarely witnessed even 
in the case of those upon whom depends the welfare of nations. The Duke 
of Sessa, who was his especial patron, and to whom he left his manuseripts, 
provided for the funcral in a manner becoming his own wealth and rank. It 
lasted niue day. The crowds that thronged to it were immense. Three 
bishops officiated, and the first nobles of the land attended as mourners. 
Rulogies and poems followed on ail sides, and in nunibers all but incredible. 
Those written in Spain make one considerable volume, and end with a drama 
in which his apotheosis was brought upon the public stage. Those written in 
Italy are hardly less numerous, and fill another, But more touching than 
any of them was the prayer of that much-loved danghter, who had been shut 
up from the world fourteen years, that the long funeral procession might pass 
hy her convent and permit her once more to look on the face she so tenderly 
venerated ; and more solemn than any was the mourning of the multitude. 
from whose dense mass audible sobs burst forth as his remains slowly descended 
from their sight into the house appointed for all living.” ‘ 

Mr. Ticknor follows up his biographical sketch of Lope with an analysis of 
his plays, lore he whole with a masterly review of his qnalities as a 
dramatie writer. The discussion has a wider import than at first appears. 
For Lope de Vega, although he built on the foundations of the ancient drama, 

et did this in such a manner as to settle the forms of this department of 
iterature for ever for his countrymen, 

It would be interesting to compare the great Spanish dramatist with 
Shakspeare, who flourished at the same period, and who, in like manner, 
stamped his own character on the national theatre. Both drew their fictions 
from every source indiscriminately, and neither paid regard to probabilities 
of chronology, geography, or scarcely history. Time, place, and cireumstance 
were of little moment in their eyes. Both built their dramas on the romantic 
model, with its magic seenes of joy and sorrow, in the display of which each 
was master in his own way; thongh the English poet could raise the tone of 
sentiment toa moral grandeur which the Castilian, with all the tragie colour- 
ing of his pencil, could never reach, Both fascinated their audiences by 
that sweet and natural tow of language, that scemed to set itself to music as 
it was uttered. But, however much alike in other points, there was one dis- 
tinguishing feature in each, which removed them and their dramas far as the 
poles asunder, 

Shakspeare’s great object was the exhibition of character, 'l'o this every- 
thing was directed. Situation, dialogue, story,—all were employed ouly to 
this great end. ‘This was in perfect accordance with the taste of his nation, 
as shown through the whole of its literature, from Chaucer to Scott. Lope de 
Vega, on the other hand, made so little accountof character that he reproduces 
the same leading personages, in his different plays, over and over again, as if 
they had been all cast in thesame mould. The yalen, the dama, the gracisso, 
or butfoon, recur as regularly as the clown in the old English comedy, and 
their rile is even move precisely defined. 

The paramount object with Lope was the intrigue—the story, His plays 
were, what Mr, ‘Ticknor well styles them, dramatic novels. And this, as our 
author remarks, was perfectly conformable to the prevalent spirit of Spanish 
literature,—clearly narrative,—as shown in its long epics of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, its host of ballads, its gossiping chronicles, its chivalrous 
romances, The great purpose of Lope was to excite and maintitin an interest 
in the story. “Keep the dénowement in suspense,” he says: “if it be once 
surmised, your audience will turn their backs on you.” He freqnently com- 
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licates his intrignes in such a manner that only the closest attention can 
ollow them, He cautions his hearers to give this attention, especially at the 
outset. 

Lope, with great tact, accommodated his theatre to the prevailing taste of 
his countrymen, “Plautus and Terence,” he says, “I throw into the fire 
when | begin to write ;” thus showing that it was not by accident but ona 
settled principle that he arranged the forms of his dramas. It is the favourite 
principle of modern economists, that of consulting the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. Lope did so, and was rewarded for it not merely by the 
appluse of the million, but by that of every Spaniard, high and low, in the 
country. Inall this, Lope de Vega acted on strictly philosophical principles. 
Te couformed to the romantic, although the distinction was not then properly 
nuderstood ; and he thought it necessary to defend his departure from the 
rules of the ancients. But, in trnth, such rules were not suited to the genius 
and usages of the Spaniards, any more than of the English ; and more than 
one experiment proved that they would be as little tolerated by the one people 
as the other, 

It is remarkable that the Spaniards, whose language rests so broadly on the 
Latin, in the same manner as with the French and the Italians, should have 
refused to rest (heir literature, like them, on the classic models of antiquity, 
and have chosen to conform to the romantic spirit of the more northern 
nations of the Teutonic family. [i was the paramount influence of the Gothie 
element in their character, co-operating with the peculiar and most stimulating 
influences of their carly history. 

We close our remarks on Lope de Vega with some excellent retiections of 
our author on the rapidity of his composition, and showing to what extent 
his genius was reverenced by his contemporaries : 

* Lope de Vegu’s immediate success, as we have seen, was in proportion to 
his rare powers and favourable opportunities. For a long time nobody else 
was willingly heard on the stage; and dwing the whole’ of the forty or fifty 
years that he wrote for it, he stood quite nnapproached in general popularity. 
Tlis unnumbered plays and farces, in all the forms that were demanded by the 
fashions of the age or permitted by religions authority, filled the theatres 
both of the capital and the provinces; and so extraordinary was the impulse 
he gave to dramatic representations that, thongh there were only two com- 
panies of strolling players at Madrid when he began, there were about the 
period of his death no less than forty, comprehending nearly a thousand 

ersons, 

my Abroad, too, his fame was hardly less remarkable. In Rome, Naples, and 
Milan his dramas were performed in their original language: in France and 
Ttaly his name was annonneed in order to fill the theatres when no play of his 
was to be performed; and once even, and probably oftencr, one of his dramas 
was represented in the seraglio at Constantinople. Bnt perhaps neither all 
this popularity, nor yet the crowds that followed him in the streets and 
gathered in the balconies to watch him as he passed along, nor the name of 
Lope, that was given to whatever was esteemed singularly good in its kind, is 
so striking a proof of his dramatic success as the fact, so often complained of 
ly himself and his friends, that multitudes of his plays were frandently noted 
down as they were acted, and then printed for profit throughout Spain, and 
that multitudes of other plays appeared under his name, and were represented 
all Uta oe provinces, that he had never heard of till they were published and 
pertoruied, 


“A large income naturally followed such popularity, for his plays were 
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liberally paid for hy the actors: and he had patrons of a mmnificence wnknown 
in our days, and always undesirable. But he was thriitless and wasteful, 
exceedingly charitable, and, in hospitality to his friends, prodigal. He was, 
therefore, almost always embarrassed. At the end of his ‘ Jerusalem,’ printed 
as early as 1609, he complains of the pressure of his domestic affairs ; and in 
his old age he addressed some verses, in the nature of a petition, to the still 
more thriftless Philip the Fourth, asking the means of living for himself and 
daughter. After his death, his poverty was fully admitted by his exeentor ; 
and yet, considering the relative value of mouey, no poet, perhaps, ever received 
so large a compensation for his works. 

“Tt should, however, be renembered that no other poct ever wrote so much 
with popular eflect. For, if we begin with his dramatic compositions, which 
are the best of his efforts, and go down to his epies, which, on the whole, are 
the worst, we shall find the amount of what was received with favour, as it 
came from the press, yuite unparalleled, And when to this we are compelled 
to add his own assitrance, just before his death, that the greater part of his 
works still remained in manuseript, we pause in astonishment, and, before we 
are able to believe the account, demand some explanation that will make it 
eredible,—au explanation which is the more important because it is the key 
to much of his personal character, as well as of his poetical snecess. Andit is 
this. No poet of any considerable reputation ever had a genius so nearly 
related to that of an improvisator, or ever indulged his genius so freely in the 
spirit of improvisation. This talent has always existed in the sonthern 
eountries of Europe, and in Spain has, from the first, produced, in different 
ways, the most extraordinary results. We owe to it the tovention and perfec- 
tion of the old ballads, which were originally improvisated and then preserved 
by tradition ; and we owe to it the segurdillas, the beferos, and all the other 
forms of popular poetry that still exist in Spain, and are daily poured forth by 
the fervent imaginations of the uncultivated classes of the peaple, and sung to 
the riational music, that sometimes seems to fill the air by night as the light 
of the sun does by day. 

“Tn the time of Lope de Vega the passion for such improvisation had risen 
higher than it ever rose before, if it had not spread out more widely. Actors 
were expected sometimes to improvisate on themes given to them by the 
audience, Extemporaneons dramas, with all the varieties of verse demanded 
by a taste formed in the theatres, were not of rare oceurrence. Philip the 
Fourth, Lope’s patron, had snch performed in his presence, aud bore a part in 
them himself. And the famous Count de Lemos, the viceroy of Naples, to 
whom Cervantes was indebted for so much kindness, kept, as an apenace to 
his viceroyalty, a poetical court, of which the two Argensolas were the chief 
ornaments, and in which extemporancaus plays were aeted with brilliant 
sucess. . ; i 

“Tope de Vega's talent was undoubtedly of near kindred to this genins of 
improvisation, and produced its extraordinary results by a similar process and 
in the same spirit. Ife dictated verse, we are told, with ease, more rapidly 
than an amanuensis could take it down ; and wrote out an entire play in two 
days which could with ditticulty be transcribed by a copyist in the same time. 
He was not absolutely an improvisator, for his edneation and position naturally 
led hin to devote himself to written composition : but he was coutinually on 
the borders of whatever belongs to an improvisator’s peenliar province, was 
continually showing, in his merits and defects, in his ease, grace, and sudden 
yesouree, in his wildness and extravagance, in the happiness of his versifica- 
tion and the prodigal abundance of his imagery, that a very little more free- 
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dom, a very little more indulgence given to his feclings and his faney, would 
have made him at once and entirely, not only an improvisator, but the most 
remarkable one that ever lived.” : 

We pass over the long array of dramatic writers who trod closely in the 
footsteps of their sreat master, as well asa lively notice of the satirist Qne- 
vedo, and come at ounce te Calderon de Ja Barea, the great poet who divided 
with Lope the empire of the Spanish stage. , : 

Our author has given a fall biography of this famous dramatist, to which 
we must refer the reader; and we know of no other history in English where 
he can meet with it at all. Calderon lived in the reign of Philip the Fourth, 
which, extending from 1621 te 1665, comprehends the most Soutien Eee 
of the Castilian theatre. The elegant tastes of the monarch, with his gay 
and eracions manners, formed @ contrast to the austere temper of the other 

winces of the house of Austria. He was not only the patrou of the drama, 
ut a professor of the dramatic art, and, indeed, a performer. He wrote plays 
himself, and acted them in his own palace. His nobles, following his example, 
turned their saloons into theatres; and the great towns, and many of the 
smaller ones, partaking of the enthusiasm of the court, had their own 
theatres and companies of actors, which altogether amounted, at one time, to 
no less than three hundred. One may understand that it requited no small 
amount of material to keep sneh a vast machinery in motion. 

Atthe head of this mighty apparatus was the poet Calderon, the favourite 
of the court even more than Lope de Vega, but not more than he the 
favourite of the nation, He was fully entitled to this high distinetion, if we 
are to receive half that is suid of him by the German crities, among whom 
Schlegel particularly celebrates him as displaying the purest model of the 
romantic ideal, the most perfect development of the sentiments of love, heroism, 
aut religious devotion. This exagverated tone of enlogy calls forth the rebuke 
of Sismondi, who was educated in a different school of criticism, and whose 
historical pursuits led him to look below the surface of things to their moral 
tendencies. By this standard Calderon has failed. And yet it seems to be a 
just standard, even when criticising a work by the rules of art ; for a disregard 
of the obvious Jaws of morality is a violation of the principles of taste, on 
which the beantiful nist rest. Not that Calderon’s plays are chargeable with 
licentiousness or indecency to a greater extent than was common in the 
writers of the period, But they show a lamentable confusion of ideas in 
regard to the first principles of morality, by entirely confounding the creed of 
the individual with his religion. A conformity to the established creed is 
virtue, the departure from it vice. It is impossible to conceive, without read- 
ing his performances, to what revolting consejuences this confusion of the 
moral perceptions perpetually leads. 

Yet Calderon shout uot inenr the reproach of hypocrisy, but that of fanati- 
cism. He was the very dupe of superstition ; and the spirit of fanaticism he 
shares with the greater part of his countrymen—even the most enlightened— 
of that period. Tlypocrisy may have been the sin of the Puritan, but fana- 
ticism was the sin of the Catholic Spaniard of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
ceuturies. The one quality may be thought to reflect more discredit on the 
heart, the other on the head. The philosopher may speculate on their com- 
parative moral turpitude; but the pages of history show that fanaticism 
armed with power has been the most fruitful parent of misery to mankind, 

Calderon’s drama twns on the most exaggerated principles of honour, 
jealousy, and revenge, mingled with the highest religious exaltation. Some 
of these sentiments, usually referred to the influence of the Arahs, Mr, Ticknor 
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traces to the ancient Gothic laws, which formed the basis of the early Spanish 
jurisprudence, The passages he cites are pertinent, and his theory is plau- 
sible ; yet in the relations with woman we suspect much must still be allowed 
for the long contact with the jealous Arabian. 

Calderon's characters and sentiments are formed for the most part on a 
purely ideal standard. The incidents of his plots are even more startling than 
those of Lope de Vega, more monstrous than the fictions of Dumas or Eugtne 
Sue. But his thoughts are breathed forth in the intoxicating language of 
passion, with all the glowing imagery of the East, and in tones of the richest 
melody of which the Castilian tongue is capable. 

Mr. Ticknor has enlivened his analysis of Calderon’s drama with several 
translations, as usual, from which we should be glad to extract, but must 
content ourselves with the concluding portion of his eriticism, where he sums 
up the propia: qualities of the bard ; 

“Calderon neither effected nor attempted any great changes in the forms 
of the drama. ‘Two or three tires, indeed, he prepared dramas that were 
either wholly sung, or partly sung and partly spoken; but even these, in their 
structure, were no more operas than his other plays, and were only a courtly 
luxury, which it was attempted to introduce, in imitation of the genuine opera 
just brought into France by Louis the Fourteenth, with whose court that- of 
Spain was now intimately connected. But this was all. Calderon has added 
to the stage no new form of dramatic composition. Nor has he much modi- 
fied those forms which had been already arranged and settled by Lope de 
Vega. But he has shown more technical exactness in combining his incidents, 
and arranged everything more skilfully for stage effect. He has given to the 
whole a new colouring, and, in some respects, a new physiognomy. Tis drama 
is more poetical in its tone and tendencies, and has Jess the air of truth and 
Teality, than that of his great predecessor. In its more successful portions— 
which are rarely objectionable from their moral tone—it seenis almost as if we 
were transported to another and more gorgeous world, where the scenery is 
lighted up with unknown and preternatural splendour, and where the motives 
and passions of the personages that pass before us are so highly wrought that 
we must have our own feelings nota little stirred and excited before we can 
take an earnest interest in what we witness or sympathize in its results. But 
even in this he is successfal, The buoyancy of life and spirit that he has 
infused into the gayer divisions of his drama, and the moving tenderness that 

ervades its graver and more tragical portions, lift us unconsciously to the 
eight where alone his brilliant exhibitions can prevail with our imaginations, 
—where alone we can be interested and deluded when we find ourselves in 
the midst not only of such a confusion of the different forms of the drama, 
but of such a confusion of the proper limits of dramatic and lyrical poetry. 

“To this elevated tone, and to the constant effort necessary in order to 
sustain it, we owe much of what distinguishes Calderon from his predecessors, 
and nearly all that is most individual and characteristic in his separate merits 
and defects. It makes him less easy, graceful, and natural than Lope. It 
imparts to his style a mannerism which, notwithstanding the marvellous rich- 
ness and fluency of his versification, sometimes wearies and sometimes offends 
us. It leads him to repeat from himself till many of his personages become 
standing characters, and his heroes and their servants, his ladies and their 
confidants, his old men and his buffoons, seem to be produced, like the masked 
figures of ‘the ancient theatre, to represent, with the same attributes and in 
the same costume, the different intrigues of his various plots. It leads him, 
in short, to regard the whole of the Spanish drama as a form, within whose 
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limits his imagination may be indulged without restraint, and in which 
Greeks and Romans, heathen divinities, and the supernatural fictions of 
Christian tradition, may be all brought out in Spanish fashions and with 
Spanish feelings, and led, through a succession of Ingenious and interesting 
adventures, to the catastrophes their stories happen to require. 

“In carrying out this theory of the Spanish drama, Calderon, as we have 
seen, often succeeds, and often fails. But when he sneceeds, his snecess is 
sometimes of no common character. He then sets before us only models of 
ideal beauty, perfection, and spleudour—a world, he would have it, into whieh 
nothing should enter but the highest elements of the national genius. There, 
the fervid yet grave enthusiasm of the old Castilian heroism, the chivalrous 
wiventures of modern, courtly honouy, the generous self-devotion of individual 
loyalty. and that reserved but passionate love which, in a state of society 
where it was so rigorously withdrawn from notice, became a kind of unac- 
knowledged yeligion of the heart, all seem to find their appropriate home, 
And when he has once brought us into this land of enchantment, whose glow- 
ing impossibilities his own genius has created, and has called around him 
forms of such grace and loveliness as those of Clara and Dona Angela, or 
heroic forms like those of Tuzani, Mariamne, and Von Ferdinand, then he has 
reached the highest point he ever attained, or ever proposed to himself; he 
has set before us the grand show of an idealized drama, resting on the purest 
and noblest elements of the Spanish national character, and one which, with 
all its umquestionable defects, 1s to be placed among the extraordinary pheno- 
mena of modern poetry.” 

We shall not attempt to follow down the long file of dramatic writers who 
occupy the remainder of the period. Their name is legion ; and we are filled 
with wlmiration as we refleet on the intrepid diligence with which our author 
has waded through this amount of matter, and the fidelity with which he has 
rendered to the respective writers literary justice. We regret, however, that 
we have not space to select, as we had intended, some part of his lively account 
of the Spauish players, and of the condition of the stage. It is collected from 
various obscure sources, and contains many curious particulars. They show 
that the Spanish theatre was conducted in & manner so dissimilar from 
what exists in other European nations as perfectly to vindicate its claims to 
originality. 

It must not be supposed that the drama, though the great national diversion, 
was allowed to go on in Spain, any more than in other countries, in an 
uninterrupted How of prosperity. It met with considerable opposition more 
than once in its career ; and, on the representations of the clergy, at the close 
of Philip the Second’s reign, performances were wholly interdicted, on the 
sround of their licentiousness. For two years the theatre was closed. But 
on the death of that gloomy monarch the drama, in obedience to the public 
yoice, was renewed in greater splendour than before. It was urged by its 
friends that the theatre was required to pay a portion of its proceeds to 
certain charitable institutions, and this made all its performances in some 
sort an exercise of charity. Lope de Vega also showed his address by his 
Comedias de Santos, under which pious name the life of some saint or holy 
man was portrayed, which, however edifying in its close, afforded, too often, 
as-great a display of profligacy in its earlier portions as is to be found in any 
of the secular plays of the capa w espade. Tis experiment seems to have 
satisfied the consciences of the opponents of the drama, or at least to have 
silencer their opposition. +t reminds us of the manner in whieh some among 
hs, who seem to have regarded the theatre with the antipathy entertained by 
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our Puritan fathers, have found their seruples vanish at witnessing these 
exhibitions under the more reputable names of “ Atheneum,” “ Museum,” or 
© Lycenm.” 

Our author has paid due attention to the other varieties of elegant literature 
which occupy this prolific period, We can barely enumerate the titles. Epic 
poetry has not secured to itself the same vank in Castile as in mauy other 
countries. At the head stands the “Arancana” of Ercilla, which Voltaire 
psec to have preferred to ‘t Paradise Lost”! Yet it is little more than a 
chronicle done in rhyme; and, notwithstanding certain passages of energy 
and poetic eloquence, it is of more value as the historical record of an eye- 
witness than as a work of literary art. 

In Pastoral poetry the Spaniards have better specimens. But they are 
specimens of an insipid kind of writing, potwithstanding it has found favour 
with the Italians, to whom it was introduced by a Spaniard,—a Spaniard in 
deseent,—the celebrated author of the * Arcacia,.” 

In the higher walks of Lyrical composition they have been more distinguished, 
The poetry of Ilerrera, in particular, seems to equal, in its dithyrambie tow, 
the best models of classic antiquity ; while the muse of Luis de Leon is filled 
with the gennine inspivation of Christianity. My. Ticknor has given a pleasing 
portrait of this gentle enthusiast, whose life was consecrated to Heaven, and 
who preserved a tranquillity of temper unruttied by all the trials of an 
unmerited persecution, 

We cannot deny onrselves the pleasure of quoting a translation of oue of 
his odes, as the last extract from our author. The subject is, the feelings of 
the disciples on witnessing the ascension of their Master : 


* And dost thou, holy Shepherd, leave 
Thine unprotected flock alone, 
llere, in this darksome vale, to grieve, 
While thou ascend’st thy glorious throne? 


“Oh, where can they their hopes now turn 
Who never lived but on thy love * 

Where rest the hearts for thee that burn, 
When thon art lost in light above ? 


“How shall those eyes now find repose 
That turn, in vain, thy smile to see? 
. What can they bear save mortal woes, 
Who lose thy voice's melody ? 


* And who sball lay his tranquil hand 
Upon the troubled ecean’s might ? 
Who hush the wind by his command * 
Whe guide us through this stariess night? 


“For Thov art gone !—that cloud so bright, 
‘That bears thee from our love away, 
Springs upward through the dazzling light, 
And leaves us here to weep and pray !"” 


A peculiar branch of Castilian literature is its Proverbs ; those extracts af 
the popular wisdom,—* short sentences trom long experience,’ as Cervantes 
publicly styles them. They have been gathered, more than once, in Spain, 
into printed collections, One of these, in the last century, contains no less 
than twenty-four thousand of these sayiugs! And a large number was still 
left floating among the people. It is evidence of extraordinary sagacity in 
the nation that its hnmblest classes should have made such a contribution to 
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its literature. They have an additional value with purists for their idiomatic 
richness of expression,—like the ridobolé of the Florentine mob, which the 
Tusean critics fold in veneration as the racy runnings from the dregs of the 
people. These popular maxims may be rather compared to the copper coin 
of the country, which has the widest circulation of any, and bears the true 
stamp of antiynity,—not adulterated, as is too often the case with the finer 
metals, 

The last department we shall notice is that of the Spanish Tales,—rich, 
various, and highly pieturesque. One class—the ricaresco tales—are those 
with which the world has become familiar in the specimen aflorded by the 
“Gil Blas” of Le Sage, an imitation—a rare occurrence—surpassing the 
original, This amusing class of fictions has found peculiar favour with 
the Spaniards, from its lively sketches of character, and the contrast it delights 
to present of the pride atid the poverty of the A?dalgo. Yet this kind of 
replies fiction was invented by a man of rank, aud one of the proudest of 
us order, 

Our remarks have swelled to a much greater compass than we had intended, 
owing to the importance of the work before us, and the abundance of the 
topics, little familiar to the English reader, We have no room, therefore, for 
farther discussion of this secoud period, so fruitful in great names, and pass 
over, though reluctantly, our author's criticism on the historical writings of 
the age, in which he has penetrated below the surface of their literary forms 
to the scientific principles on which they were constructed. 

Neither can we pause on the last of the three great periods into which our 
anthar has distributed the work, and which extends from the accession of 
the Bourbon dynasty in 1700 to some way into the present century. The 
omission is of the less consequence, from the lamentable decline of the litera- 
ture, owing to the inHuence of French models, as well as to the political 
decline of the nation under the last princes of the Austrian dynasty. The 
circumstances which opened the way both to this social and literary degene- 
racy are well portrayed by Mr. Tickuor, and his account will be read with 
profit by the student of history. 

We regret still more that we can but barely allude to the Appendix, which, 
in the eye of the Spanish critic, will form not the least important portion of 
the work, Tesides several long poems, highly curious for their illustration of 
the ancient literature, now for the first time printed from the original tnanu- 
scripts, we have, at the outset, a disenssion of the origin and formation of the 
Castilian tongue, a truly valuable philological contribution. The subject has 
too little general attraction to allow its appearance in the body of the text ; 
but those students who would obtain a thorough knowledge of the Castilian 
and the elements of which it is compounded will do well to begin the perusal 
of the work with this elaborate essay. 

Neither have we room to say anything of our author's inquiry into the 
genuineness of two works which have much engaged the attention of Castilian 
scholars, and both of which he pronounces apocryphal, The manner in which 
the inquiry is conducted affords a fme specimen of literary criticism. In one 
of these discussions occurs a fact worthy of note. An ecclesiastic named 
Barrientos, of John the Second’s court, has been accused of delivering to the 
Hames, on the charge of necromancy, the library of a scholar then lately 
deceased, the famous Marquis of Villena. The good bishop, from his own 
time to the present. has suffered under this grievous imputation, which ranks 
him with Omar. Mr. Ticknor now cites a manuscript letter of the bisho 
himself, distinctly explaining that it was by the royal command that this 
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literary auto da fé was celebrated. ‘This ineident is one proof among many 
of the rare character of our author's materials, and of the careful study which 
he has given to them. 

_ Spanish literature has been until now less thoroughly explored than the 
literature of almost any other European nation. Everyhody has read “Gil 
Blas,” and, through this foreign source, has vot a good idea of the social con- 
dition of Spain at the period to which it belongs; and the social condition of 
that country is slower to change than that of any other country. Everyhody 
has read “Don Quixote,” and thus formed, or been able to form, some 
estimate of the high value of the Castilian literature. Yet the world, for the 
most part, seems to be content to take Montesyuieu’s witticism for truth,— 
that “the Spaniards have produced one good book, and the object of that was 
to laugh at all the rest.” All, however, have not been so ignorant ; and more 
than one cunning adventurer has found his way into the pleasant field of 
Castilian letters and carried off materials of no little value for the conipasition 
of his own works. Such was Le Sage, as shown in more than one of his 
productions ; such, too, were various of the dramatic writers of France and 
other countries, where the extent of the plunder can only be estimated by those 
who have themselves delved in the rich mines of Spanish lore. r 

“Mr. Ticknor has now, for the first time, fully surveyed the ground, syste- 
matically arranged its various productions, aud explored their character and 
properties, In the disposition of his immense mass of materials he has main- 
tained the most perfect order, so distributing them as to atlord every facility 
for the comprehension of the studeut. 

We are everywhere made conscious of the abundance not merely of these 
materials—though one-third of the subjects brought under review, at least, 
are new to the public—but of the writer's intellectual resources. We feel 
that we are supplied from a yeservoir that has been filled to overflowing from 
the very fountains of the Muses, which is, moreover, fed from other sources 
than those of the Castilian literature, By his critical acquaintance with the 
literatures of other nations, Mr, Ticknor has all the means at command for 
illustration and comparison. The extent of this various knowledge may he 

thered from his notes, even more than from the text, A single glanee at 
these will show on how broad a foundation the narrative rests, They contain 
stores of personal anecdote, criticism, and literary speenlation that might 
almost furnish materials for another work like the present. 

Mr. Ticknor’s History is conducted in a truly philosophical spirit. Instead 
of presenting a barren record of tooks,—which, like the catalogue of a gallery 
of paintings, is of comparatively little use to those who have not previously 
studied them,—he illustrates the works by the personal history of their 
anthors, and this, again, by the history of the times in which they lived ; 
affording, by the reciprocal action of one on the other, a complete record of 
Spanish civilization, both social and intellectual. It wouid be difficult to find 
a work more thoroughly penetrated with the true Castilian spirit, or, to which 
the general student, or the student. of civil history, may refer with no less 
advantage than one who is simply interested in the progress of letters. A 
pertinent exant sle of this is in the account of Columbus, which contains 

Ba correspondence of that remarkable man, which, even after 


ssages from t t ¢ : 
AT that has been written on the subject,—and so well written,—throw im- 


ortant light on his character. ; ; 
‘ The ‘eit nf eriticism in these volumes is temperate and candid. We cannot 
but think Mr. Ticknor has profited largely by the former discussion of this 
subject in his academic lectures. Not that the present book bears much 
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resemblance to those lectures,—certainly not more than must necessarily occur 
in the discussion of the same subject by the same mind, after a long interval 
of time. But this interval has enabled him to review, and no doubt in some 
cases to reverse, his earlier judgments, and his present decisions come before 
us as the ripe results of a long and patient meditation. This gives them still 
higher authority. 

We cannot conclude without some notice of the style, so essential an element 
in a work of elegant literature. It is clear, classical, and correct, with a sus- 
tained moral dignity that not unfrequently rises to eloquence. But it is 
usually distinguished by a calm philosophical tenor that is well suited to the 
character of the subject. It is especially free from any tendency to mysticism, 
—from vagueness of expression,—a pretty sure indication of vague concep- 
tions in the mind of the author, which he is apt to dignify with the name of 
philosophy. 

In our criticism on Mr. Ticknov’s labours, we may be thought to have dwelt 
too exclusively on his merits. It may be that we owe something to the con- 
tagion of his own generous and genial tone of criticism on others. Or it may 
be that we feel more than common interest in a subject which is not altogether 
new tous; and itis only an acquaintance with the subject that can enable 
one to estimate the difticulties of its execution. Where we have had occasion 
to differ from our author, we have freely stated it. But such instances are few 
and of no great moment. We consider the work as one that does honour to 
English literature. It cannot fail to attract much attention from European 
critics who are at all instructed in the topics which it discusses. We predict 
with confidence that it will be speedily translated into Castilian and mto 
German, and that it must become the standard work on Spanish literature, 
nat only for those who speak our own tongue, but for the Spaniards them- 
selves, 

We have still a word to add on the typographical execution of the book, not 
in reference to its mechanical beauty, which is equal to that of any other that 
has come from the Cambridge press, but in regard to its verbal accuracy. 
This is not an easy matter in a work like the present, involving such an amount 
of references in foreign languages, as well as the publication of poems of con- 
siderable length from manuscript, and that, too, in the Castilian. We doubt 
if any similar work of erudition has been executed by a foreign press with 
greater accuracy. We do not doubt that it would not have been so well 
executed, in this respect, by any other press in this country. 


THE END. 


PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, 
LONDON AND BECCLES. 
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